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COMMITTEE’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


I I \\ds decided by the “ Intemaliondl CommiUtt/’ at its 
meeting in Barcelona, that the Official Report of the Thirteenth 
International Cotton Congress, held at Barcelona, should form 
the ]3rincipal section of the present issue of tlu INILRNATIONAL 
( 01 ION Bum TIN 

The first section of the present i^isir is Iheu Ior dt voted to this 
Congress Report 

The papers i)repdred for tlu Baicdona ( oir,uss will be found 
in tlie vaiious chapters, Fgyytian (\)tlon, Cotton (iiowing, etc 

The attention of the affiliated associations ind of individual 
inemlicrs is dmettd to tlio various usolutions adopted during the 
piocecdings, as sit out on ])ages 47 }S 1 he earrving into elfect 
of resolutions reprt -.cuts tlu 11 al constiuetne work of 0113 ( ongicss 

As the Congress was lirld towards the end of Se|)tember, and 
as the speeches of the vaiious d(legates Iiad to lx sulmiitted for 
approval, a delay in the publication ol this issue lias aiiscn which 
the Committee trust will be exciistd 

The ‘‘Papers” which ha\e Ixtn contributed to the Barcelona 
Cotton Congress have been msciticl in Fnghsh in their respective 
chapters in this issue of the Lnilknaiionai^ Con on Bulletin 
French and German translations ol mod ‘ papers” are available 
on application to the Head Office of the International Cotton 
Federation, 2^8, Royal Exchange, Mane luster 
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XIV International Qotton Qongress 

HELD AT BARCELONA 
September i8th to 21st, 1929 

IN THE SALON DE LOS CIEN, TOWNHALL 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 

Septembei iSth, 1929 

T he proceedings were ojicned at lo-^o a m in the historic 
hall, known as “Salon de los Cien,” by Ills Excellency 
C ONDE DE LOS ANDES, Minister of National Economy 
for Spain, in the presence of 3^0 delegates and 130 ladies, most 
of the latter having respondeci to the wish of the Committee and 
had appeared in cotton dresses 

Mr Santiago Trias, as President ol the (ongiess, 
addressed the assembly as follows, speaking in Spanish, English, 
French and German — 

The Spanish Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
jLdcturers’ Assoaations is proud that the International Committee 
has decided to hold its 14th International Cotton Congress at 
Barcelona all the more because the organization is celebrating the 
2i;th anniversary of its foundation, during which time it has known 
to command the highest esteem and appreciation of the cotton 
industry of the world in consequence of the energetic and practical 
work which it has carried out with great success 

My first duty, therefore, is to express, on behalf of the cotton 
industiy of Spam, to the gieat Federation which is so worthily 
represented here to-day our smeerest congratulations for its 
constant activity and development during these iS yeais and to 
wish that it may continue with giowing success its fruitful labours 
of moral and matenal collaboration amongst its very numerous 
members 

We Spaniards thank the International Federation cordially 
for coming to Barcelona to commemorate in Barcelona such an 
important esent, being convinced that this choice was a very 
excellent one, for we may claim that few cities are more suitable 
for such an occasion, particularly as our city, through the great 
World’s Exhibition which is just now being held here, expresses 
in a distinctive form the virtues of the Spanish race 

The cotton industry of Spain is part of our own vitality 
Barcelona has grown in ratio to its cotton industry In the twelfth 
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and thirteenth centuries Baicdona and its province possessed a 
cotton indusliy that produced cloth wliidi successfully competed 
Avith those impoitcd from India 

Gradually out iiianulacturcrs introduced ikw spinning, weaving 
and printing nuclinus, which c lustd tlu cotton industr} to develop 
in all parts of the world, and to da\ our industr} has leachcd such 
a staU ot pcikctioii in aidii} atlicks that Ihc} arc al)le to coiiiptle 
with those of the most aihanccd countrits 

For Baicclona particularly the manufacture of cotton has alwa} s 
been the basis of its wealth, foi to i great extent it is due to this 
industry that the Catalan has Income hard-woiking, active and 
progressive, always desirous to become more perfect 

Theretoic, we cotton industrialists are proud of our occupation, 
and this I cdeiation in which the members are united by the same 
devotion and love towards the industry as our forefathers possessed, 
qualities which contributed so much in creating the greatness of 
our country, has responded woithily to the decision to celebrate 
here the fourteenth International Cotton Congiess, and we 
sincerely hope that during these proceedings new important 
succcss<s will be achicxed and be added to those accomplished 
(luiing the picc((ling years 

lo tla\, where in all nations exists a great currei t ot jx>]itical 
and (conoinic appioxiniation, such as nc\tr l'>efore, wt must mam 
Hm a unitv m the Intcinational Fedeiation in order that our 
organization ma) be called u])oii to establish amongst the affiliated 
countries such agicements as will avoid the difficulties which afflict 
at the prcionl tunc our industry throughout the world I express 
iny gratitude to His Excellency the Minister of National 
Economics for being jnesent here at our inaugural meeting and for 
thus giving gicater prominence to it, and also to our mi ch esteemed 
autlioritics of the local and city government foi the assistance they 
have given us, and I hope that the delegates will carry away with 
them an indelible impression of this fourteenth International Cotton 
Congress winch we are inaugurating in tins meeting 

His Majisiv j hf King or Spain has deigned 
to accept the llonoraiy Pusidcmv of tins Congress May I be 
peinnttccl lo ti insmii to Inm the e\ptes'>ion of our deej) gratitiule 
and of oui enthusiastic siqiport and also to the Govcininent and to 
its PnsicUnt, Gcncial PklMO J)I Rivira, whose efforts to 
procure for us the ptace necessary for the development of our normal 
work and the ])rogress ol our industry we shall never be able to 
thank suffieicntly 

"Jho Mayor oi iiii ( iiy ot Barcfiona and other 
authorities then welcomed the delegate*. 

Mr I IIoiROVi), as President of the International 
Cotton Icdcration, res])onded jn the following words — 

It is my pleasure and duty, as President of the International 
Cotton Federation, to piesent to you, in accordance with the 
statutes, an account of the stewardship which you have vested 
m your Executive Committee, but before doing so I desire to 
express, on behalf of all of you, to His Maiesty King Alfonso XIII 
our sincere gratitude for having spaciously accorded to act as 
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Honorary President of this Congress, and I cordially thank Your 
Excellencies for the very hearty words of welcome which you 
have just now addressed to us. We arc equally indebted to our 
colleague on the International Committee, iMr. Santiago 
Trias, to the Spanish Association of Cotton Spinners and 
Manuliicturers, and to the many who must have contributed in 
preparing this wonderful programme for our benefit. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE IiNTERNATIONAL COTTON 
FEDERATION. 

]\[r. F. flOLROYD then delivered the following* report: — 

This Ix^autiful historic hall must inspire every one of us, and 
make us realize Spain’s greatness in those medieval times when 
other Euroiican nations were in their infancy, and when the great 
United States of America were not yet found by Spain. Your 
nation probably was the first in Europe to start "cotton spinning 
and weaving, and certainly cotton growing was in existence in the 
south of Spam during the second or third century of the Christian 
era. 

In addressing myself to the ladies and delegates from the 
other countries allow me to express to you the great satisfaction 
at your presence here in such large numbers at our silver jubilee. 
You all will agree that this large attendance is a sure proof and an 
acknowledgment of the constructive work which we are carding out 
for the common interest of the world’s cotton industry. Tnerc arc 
affiliated with us 21 countries, most of which are represented here, 
and our headquarters are in touch with every cotton mill through¬ 
out the world; consequently we are a truly international 
organization. 

It is because we have always aimed, and I think I may say 
that we have succeeded to some considerable extent, in approach¬ 
ing in a practical way the solution of some of the more important 
problems that affect the economies of each individual member, that 
we receive the attention and respect of every institution and Govern¬ 
ment which IS interested in cotton cither from a growing, manufac¬ 
turing or commercial point of view. In whichever part of llie world 
you may be, the activities of our organization are regarded with 
deep appreciation. This fact is, indeed, a great satisfaction to 
my Committee, and undoubtedly to you all. 

One of our first duties at this commemorative event should be 
to remember with reverence those who have occupied important 
positions on our International Committee, and also those who 
have taken pai-t at our gatherings and have, during these last 21; 
years, passed into the Great Beyond. May I ask you to rise and 
acknowledge in this way our appreciation for services they have 
rendered to us, and our sympathy to their relatives who still 
remain with us. 

The occasion of a silver jubilee justifies me to claim your 
iridulgence for reviewing succinctly what we may now call the 
historical development of our international organization, of which 
we are all proud to be members. 

The inception of the formation of the International Cotton 
Federation was given in IQ04, in consequence of the high price 
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of cotton, which had been artificially raised by the Sully ring. 
Every nation felt the effect, and England in particular. With the 
co-operation of Belgium, France and Switzerland, the first 
Congress organized in Zurich. It was realized on tins occa'^ion 
that the foremost of our mutual interests was that of tlu ^-ujiph of 
cotton. 

Tile development which has taken plate sinv,e then in the 
growing of cotton in the Oilonies and Depeiidcncits of tlie 
European nations may not have quite responded to the sanguine 
forecasts of the early promoters, nut a glance at the cotton con¬ 
sumption tables of the International Cotton Federation shows a 
steady increase by^ the European mills; they are now using 
annually over 2 million bales of what we term sundry cottons, and 
we may justly claim a share in this very commendable work by 
co-ordinating the results achieved in each country, by disseminating 
the reports of the activities, and by directing the attentipn of the 
Governments concerned to the importance of extending and 
improving the cotton-growing industry.—We have also interested 
the countries in South America in the growing of cotton hy sending 
to Brazil and Colombia small missions on three occasions. In 
pre-war days the International ('olton Federation bestowed con¬ 
siderable attention to the extension of cotton growing in India, 
and no doubt some of its early work is being reflected in the larger 
crops which now enter into the world’s siqiply from that portion of 
the globe. 

Our cotton-growing propaganda has not been without effect 
even on the cotton grower in LrS.A., where it is now being realized 
that there arc other parts of the world which can produce cotton of 
equal and, in some cases, better quality at more reasonable prices, 
and this is no doubt prompting the American grower to introduce 
mass-production methods with a view to reducing the cost. Gentle¬ 
men, I hesitate to think what the price of American cotton would be 
to-day if we had not the increased supplies from thosjj other jiarts 
of the world of which I have been speaking. Every cotton 
industrialist in tlic world, even those of U.S.A., have benefited very 
extensively by tliis work of promoting coUon growing, for, no 
matter where the colloti is grown, the additional supplies have 
assisted to make us less dependent on the vagaries of the weather 
of U.S.A. and of the excessive speculation which is so prevalent in 
that country. 

Therefore, though the subject of cotton growing on onr agenda 
may appiear to be somewhat stale to some of us, yet tlo not forget 
that it is of very great importance and value to all of us. 

Our world’s statistics of cotton consumption and mill 
stocks, originated some twenty-three years ago on the initiative 
of Mr. Arthur Kuffler, have proved of a real practical 
value, and are reco^iized the world over as thoroughly 
leliable. Whilst formerly trade and indubtry were guided by rough 
guesses of those whose interests are frequently contrary to those 
of the cotton consumers, we liave now a compilation of actual 
facts through which enormous amounts are being saved to the 
industry. 

The “International Cotton Bulletin” is continuing 
to enjoy the greatest popularity. It is a means of informing the rank 
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aad file of the work carried on by the C'oiniiiittee, and of keeping the 
members posted up as regards the happenings in the cotton world. 
It was Count Jean de Hemptinnc wiio, at the Stockholm 
meeting, suggested the publication of this IntcrnuTional C otton 
Bulletin^ and I think he will agree that he did not at that time 
anticipate that it would be such a success as it has proved to be. 

We have issued during the last few years three elalxirate 
Reports, in handsome book form—6,(xx) copies of each-- viz., the 
Egyptian Congress Report, the Visit of our Missioii to ("olombia, 
and just recently the Report on the Japanese and (’hincse ("otton 
Mill Inclustry. All these books have been of an enormous educa¬ 
tional influence, and I venture to say that no cotton book has ever 
had as large and as favourable a press notice in England and 
abroad as our recently published Japan and Crhiiia Book. 

The account on the Mass-production System of the U.S.A. Mills, 
published last year in the International Cotton Bulletin^ has made 
a deep impression on all the European cotton mills. There is nc>t 
one of us who has not profited materially by the study of this 
publication of the International Cotton Federation. This rejiort 
lias been translated into very many languages, which testifies to 
the great value which the various countries placed on it. 

Our Congresses have been always highlv successful, 
particularly the one held 2 ^ years ago in Egypt, ^fany practical 
results have emanated from it. 'Jhe Egyptian Government has 
taken the advice of the spinners to heart; they have enlarged their 
cotton staff by searching for the very Inghcst autlmrities in the 
world as their experts, they have been singularly successful in 
developing new strains in Upper Egypt with very high yields and 
correspondingly lower cost. Through the foint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee, over which niy friend Mr. W m . H o w a r t h has 
ably presided, and which is a direct outcome of the Egyptian 
Congress, we are making great advances in that vexed question of 
humidity in Egyptian cotton, and we are looking forward to the 
proceedings or this Confess for a fixation of the standard of 
numidity. 1 gladly acknowledge the very hearty co-operation 
which the Egyiitian Government has given to us, and I welcome 
particularly the presence of His Excdlency Ahmed Abdel 
Wahab Bey, Under-Secretary of Slate ofFinance, and of all tlio 
other gentlemen from Egypt who have come to this Congress.— 
I realize only too well the progress which has been made by the 
Egyptian section, and I look forward to the days when it will be 
possible to establish similar sub-committees for American and 
East Indian Cottons. 

We have supplied to members Reports on the state of the 
American Crop during the growing season. We have merely 
forwarded a summary of the impressions of well-known people 
whom our representative consulted on his tour through the Belt. 
It would never do for our staff to send their own views, as, in 
an organization of the magnitude of ours, tliere must always 
be some members who are bulls and others who are bears. Our 
reports are an honest effort to convey the real market sentiment, 
and the reason why they are perhaps more appreciated on the 
Continent than in England is that we find it still to our advantage 
to buy most of our cotton in the open markets of Liverpool and 
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Manchester, whilst many of the Continental spinners prefer to buy 
in the U.S.A. 

The whole work of the International Cotton Federation, I 
assure you, is being carried on in a most efficient way on very 
economic lines by means of a sinall but capable staff, which is very 
frequently working overtime. 1 venture to say that there is no 
other similar organization performing sucli a great amount of work 
with as small a staff. 1 am certain no other or^nization has a 
more efficient secretary than we have in Mr. Arno Pcarse. 

Unfortunately, the StateofTrade has been most disastrous 
in England for the last eight years. You, on the Continent, have 
only recently felt this repercussion of our excessively bad trade. 
You are bound to be affected by our bad trade, as we in England 
are dependent for 75 to 85 per cent, of our trade on exports. Our 
machinery as a whole is as good as any in the world, and our 
operatives are good workers; but we feel at a great disadvantage 
that we cannot work longer than 48 hours, due to trade union 
restrictions, whilst in every other country of the world overtime 
and double shifts may be worked. You are able to ‘‘sweat'* 
your machinery, and can thus reduce the cost of production, whilst 
we, with probably the highest wages, highest taxation and social 
legislative burdens in Europe, are tied down to no more than 48 
hours. England is suffering very acutely, but we are at last 
beginning to see the silver linings of the heavy cloud that has hung 
over Lancashire. Reforms of very far-reaching importance have 
been and are being inaugurated, and we are confiaent that they 
will help us to regain a great deal of the ground which we lost 
during the war. Lancashire is still the centre of a devastated war 
zone, the result of an economic war of great severity, hut we have 
the courage and, I believe, the stamina to win through, and 
when Lancashire is again doing a riormal business you abroad 
will likewise beneht, as no industry is more interdependent than 
ours. 

In conclusion, I wish to appeal to you to give your best 
attention to our business proceedings. The agenda contains very 
interesting items, and whilst at times the weavers have complained 
that they have not had .sufficient subjects for discussion, 1 think 
they will be satisfied this time, for we have the question of automatic 
looms and new uses of cotton textiles on our programme. The 
latter subject has lieen most ably dealt with in a special paper by 
the President of the Cotton Textile Institute of New York, Mr, 
^A/alker I). Hines, whose corporation has been engaged 
on this topic for many years. We feel that much may be achieved 
by combined action throughout tlie world.-^The novel feature of 
a mannequin parade for showing what beautiful cotton dresses can 
be produced, which will be held this afternoon, is sure to attract 
great attention, and in this connection I wish to thank my friend 
Col. N. Seddon Brown for having kindly provided, 
through that world-renowned firm of Horrocks Crewdson & Co., 
the very elaborate and artistic dresses. I also wish to thank all 
the laaics who have appeared here to-day in cotton dresses, in 
accordance with a wish expressed’ by us. I am sure icw will have 
thought it possible that such beautiful creations could be made 
out of cotton. 
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May I appeal to all of you to mix freely amongbt each other 
during our social iunctions. The free exchange of experiences and 
opinions amongst so many nationalities, of men who have the same 
mutual interests at heart, is invaluable in l)roack‘ning one^s mind, 
m n*nioving national jealousies, and in promoting peace and 
goodwill. 

This synopsis constitutes the main features of the work of the 
International Colton Federation. No mention hasj)ccn made of 
other subjects, such as Courts of Arbitration, Mill Fire Insurance, 
Bills of Lading, etc., with wdiich we have dealt in the past. Our 
International Cotton Federation is an International Parliament of 
the cotton industry, and it is as well to realize that through its 
instrumentality great progress and actual savings have been 
brought about. Those of us who form the Committee cannot help 
but visualize the immense possibilities that are awaiting further 
international action if the development of this world-enibracing 
industry is to jirocccd satisfactorily in face of the many difficulties 
whicli are tljrcatening its economic working in most countries. 

It IS liopeloss for the individual, the firm or the National 
Association to deal single-handed with the vast issues which affect 
the destinies of the millions who are directly and indirectly 
engaged in our industry. We arc living in the era of combination, 
not only nationally, but internationally, and with a view to 
extending still further the usefulness of the International Cotton 
Federation the Cominittec will submit to you on the last day of 
the Congress additions to our statutes. By establishing an 
Associate Membership we trust to find the means of drawing into 
closer co-operation cotton exchanges and otlier allied industrial 
and commercial associations. 

The CONDE DE LOS ANDES welcomed the delegates in 
the name of H.M. the King, and said; '^Your Chairman, Mr. 
F. Holroyd, has just delivered a most important speech on the 
cotton industry of the world, from which it is clear that there 
exists a fraternity with the resultant unity of action and aspirations 
of whiclx you ought to he proud. I congratulate your industry on 
its co-operative work. Practically all industries arc passing 
through a severe crisis, as a result of the forced development of 
various industries during the war, and that addition has made it 
imiXDssiblc to solve as rapidly as was desired the problems which 
post-war conditions created, and it is only throiigli co-operation 
such as you pursue that remedies will he found.’' 


At this point the ceremonial opening session came to an end, 
the invited guests withdrew, and the business session began. 

Mr. F. Holroyd, as President of the International Cotton 
Federation, occupied the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: This morning's session is devoted to the 
subject of 

COTTON GROWING. 

In the first place we are to have an address by Mr. Alfredo Sed6, 
on ‘‘Cotton Growing in Spain." 
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Mr. Alfredo Sed6 (Spain) read the paper printed in 
the chai^er ‘'Cotton Growing- in New Countries.’* 

Mr. Bus IAN (Spain) gave a resume of the work cairied out 
by tlic Spanish Government Cotton Commission. An extract of 
tins rallicr voluminous re]jort will apix^ar in the next issue. 

Mr. W IL 1.1A M 1 [ o w A R T H (England) then gave a s3mopsis 
of his pa[)cr, " Review of the Work Regarding Cotton Growing 
Within the British Empire/* and added: 1 think perhaps it 
would be as well to tell you, in conclusion, because I expect you 
have read the paper in a quiet way, that during the time the 
British Cotton Growing Association has been operating 3,156,215 
bales have come direclly to the British Cotton Growing Association 
as the result of its work, and the value of that cotton has been 
;i'82,5S4,450—that was to the end of the last season. So you can 
see the great amount of work that has been done and the practical 
results which have accrued from the work of the British Cotton 
Growing Association and the British Empire Cotton Growing 
C orporation. 

Mr. R. SEYRHi (France) mentioned tlie salient parts of 
the papcT dealing witli “ ('otton Growing in the French 
('olonies.” (.SVe CoUou Oroiving thap/er.) 

Dr. G. Myltus (Italy) gave a s^mopsis of the Italian paper 
{see Cotton (iroioing chapter A 

Le Comte Jean dk IIemptinne (Belgium) gave a 
syno]isis of the Belgian paper. {Sec Cotton Growing chapter^) 

Mr. Arno S. Pearse, the General Secretary: According to 
our .statutes, all resolutions will be voted' upon on the last day of 
the Congress, 'riic International Committee has already prepared 
a resolution on cotton growing, and 1 have been requestca to read 
it to you so that you will he ]ircpared for Saturday morning’s 
meeting. The resolution reads as follows: — 

“'rids (\)ngrc‘ss, representing the cotton users of 21 
countries, (lesires to record its unanimous appreciation of the 
efforts which are lnung made in many countries with a view to 
increasing the supi>ly and improving the quality of cotton. 

'This Congn'ss records with satisfaction that Europe is 
consiinung annually over two inilhon hales of cotton grown in 
countries outsuk* tlu‘ old-established sources of supply, and 
calls upon the Governments of all countries where cotton 
growing can lie carried out on a eommercial scale to give every 
assistance in their power for extending cotton cultivation, 
es[)ecially hy facilitating the provision of means of transport 
and irrigation where necessary. * 

The Chairman: I think you will understand the reason 
why these resolutions will not he voted upon to-day. It is because 
none of us can thorouglily grasp, the first time we hear it, a resolu¬ 
tion protx>sed, particularly if it is in another language than our 
own, and in order that we may get time to understand thoroughly 
these resolutions we refrain from voting at any of these sessions 
at which llu^y have heeii first mlroduced. The whole of the voting 
will 1)0 done at tiu' last inec'ting of the Congress. 
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COMMON INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND SPINNERS. 

The next p^er is on ‘‘Common Interests of Growers and 
Spinners in the Cotton Industry.” This paper was to be read by 
Mr. C. O. Moser, President of the American Cotton Growers* 
Exchange. Unfortunately, he cannot be here with us, but Mr. 
Robertson, the Euroiiean representative, is liere, and will lake 
his place. 

Mr. Henry Robertson (U.S.A.): Mr.^ C. O. Moser, 
President-General Manager of the American Cotton Growers* 
Exchange, Dallas, Texas, was to speak to you on “Coininon 
interests of Growers and Spinners in Cotton Industry,** but is 
unavoidably detained in America because of jpressing business; 
therefore he has asked me to read extracts oi his speech. The 
original speech has been sent to you by the Secretary. (T/iis zuill 
be found tn the American Cotton chapter^ 

1. The motive and purpose of the Cotton Co-operatives is to 
give maximum service to the industry by performing every market¬ 
ing function with greatest economy, efficiency ancf satisfaction to 
all concerned, besides shortening the route between producer and 
spinner. 

2. The Cotton Co-operatives have been doing business for seven 
years and to-day their standing is the highest and their credit is 
unquestioned, and we number among our customers over 200 
American cotton spinners who are buying most of their supplies 
from the various Cotton Co-operatives, and this number we hope 
to increase the coming year. In Europe, our business is confined 
mostly to merchants, but in some cases we are selling direct to 
spinners and our business relations with these spinners have been 
entirely satisfactory from every standpoint. 

3. It may be of interest to you gentlemen to know that the 
Cotton Co-operatives are endeavouring to get the member farmers 
to plant the very best seed to be obtained, so that in various com¬ 
munities where these special seeds are planted every effort is being 
made to produce a superior quality of staple; but at the same time 
they are erecting cotton gins, and up to the present time the Colton 
Co-operatives own and operate 50 gins and this number will be 
increased yearly, and tlirough this method of seed selection and 
proper ginning we hope to produce cotton of quality, so< that mills 
purchasing their supplies from us will get first-class cotton. 

4. It is well known to the cotton trade that the system of cotton 
buying discourages quality production because the cotton buyers in 
the various towns of America pay one price as a rule for all staples; 
therefore, the farmer has no inducement to plant a better qusuity; 
but through the Cotton CcK>perative5 we are trying to induce them 
to produce a better quality, and in this way they will get a belter 
price. 

5- The Cotton Co-operatives* slogan, when they were 
organized, was: “ From the Farm to the Mill,** and our progress, 
while slow, is sure, and it is our intention at a future date to 
establish in Europe an organization with sufficient capital to do 
business with spinners on spinners* terms, just as the other 
merchants do. 
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6. In Europe, as I have stated bclore, cnir business is princi¬ 
pally with merchants, and during the ])ast seven years we have 
sold, through our various European agencies, about one million 
bales of cotton, and wc say with pride that only 3 [X'r cent, were 
sent to arbitration, and the allowances wctc very'sinall, and this 
was in the beginning of our organization when, naturally, our 
classing was not as |X‘rfect as it is to-day, and we point with pride 
to this rec(jrd, whicli should interest spinners. 

7. Co-operative inercliandising of cotton is an established 
institution in America, and it wul continue to grow Ix^cause tlie 
policies of the ("otton (;o-o]:)cratives are most progressive, and 
mutually advantageous to the grower and spinner alike. As is 
known, the Cotton Co-operatives have the moral support of the 
American Government, and no one can question tliat with this 
support the Cotton Co-operatives are going to meet the most 
rigid test of efficiency according to any recognized standard based 
ori merit and service. 

8. Certainly the time has arrived when spinners should show 
more interest in our cotton, and we suggest that they purchase 
through our agents m the various centres who are selling direct to 
spinners a part of their reqiureinenls, and in this wa}” they would 
learn the value of our cotton. Besides, wt' would suggest in cer¬ 
tain sections to establish group-buying olhees, tor the purchase ot 
their needs lather than through the present system ot buying 
through interior agents located m mill centres, winch is co-^tly. ’ 

Under the new Federal Farm Board Act, the operation of 
the Colton (k)-oporatives, as in the past, will be continued m 
future. Much has Ix'on written regarding the attitude of the 
American Government on what is publicly known as the Farm 
Relief Bill. It should \)e kept in mind tint this Act, passed by 
the U.S.A. Congress and approved by President Hoover, does 
not interfere with the o])eraiing policies of the Cotton 
Co-operalives, but, on the contrary, it gives tlie Government’s 
co-oixTalion and financial supyiort. Otherwise stated, this legis¬ 
lation forms what might be termed a jiartnershii) with the fanners 
tlirough tlu‘ir own Co-operalive Associations in carrying out 
the l<)llowing declared ])urposes: — 

(1) To iiunimiye speculation. 

(2) 'To pmviMit in<‘l(i(ient and wasteful methods of distribu¬ 

tion. 

(3") To csicouragc' the' orgaiuzatioii of producers into effective 
(\)-0|K'ralive Associations under their owm control for 
grc'atcT unity of effort in marketing and proiiioling 
thc‘ financing of producer-owned and producer-con¬ 
trolled Co-operative Associations and other agencies 
that they may establish. 

(4) To aid in jirovcnting and controlling surpluses in any 
agricultural comniodily through orderly production, 
so as to maintain advantageous domestic markets and 
l)revent such suq)luses from causing depression. 

TO. A fund of five hundred million dollars is provided fur the 
])ur])oses of price stabilization, due to seasonal surpluses beyond 
the control of produecTs, and for financing the acquisition of 
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})L3sical facihlics, etc It has long Ixcii the \icw ut the Ainciican 
farmcis and business nun that the strong arm of the Go\crnnunl 
diould be usi d to prevent bountiful ])ioductions fiom bringing 
l)ankui])tcy and distress, not onl> to the fainiets of tlic LI S A l)ut 
also ^o tliosc who piovuie ciedit to them 1 lie new law jiiovides 
\aiious means tor encoui iging fainurs U beeonu numbers of tlu 
( o-o])erdtiVC Associations, and it is the hope and view of tlu licads 
of these organi/ations that fiom ^eai 1o 3cat the ( otton ( o-ojki i- 
tivc Associations will contiol more cotton and in this way tlu 3 will 
bring about a stabilization of prices, wlucli should be welcomed 1)3 
all manufacturers 

11 In noimal times, it iuitlur jirovides insuiance against a 
decline in price for the incnibcrs of the C o-ojDerati\c Associations 
through the e'stablishiiient of Stabilization Corf orations to take 
care of o\ciproduction, liut no attempt will be made artificially to 
laise the prices under ronnal ccmditions ^Ihctc is nothing to be 
feared from the operations of the hedcial Faim Hoard It should 
he helpful to the trade, who Uesiic stable puces, as it is to the 
farmer Rcjth tlu Board and the Co-ope^ralive As'^ociations aie fully 
aware of the danger of puce contiol, and neither favours prices too 
high as to iindul3 encourage cotton production in othei coiinliic ^ 
or the oveiprocluction in this countiy As cotton acreage lollows 
price, we believe a stable price will tend to liring about nioic 
fluctuations on the cotton market Ihc purjiost is simply to flatten 
out the price curves, and to do so with benefit alike to all legitimate 
phases of cotton industry 

12 With the American Government as tlu partner with the 
American Cotton Co op ralives in financing and other phases of 
operating policies, wc believe that the Cotton ( o-opiratives will be 
in a better position to render a larger and finer seivicc than they 
have been able to do heretofore, when they were compelled to 
depend upon their own lesourcefulness and resources m conducting 
their business 

The Chairman Ihc question is open for discussion If 
anybod} would like to ask questions of Mr Robertson, T tliink lu 
would be only too jilcascd to answer Does any gentleman want 
to make any lenaiks on the paper which ha^i been lead? 

Mr C II Brown fEg3pt) I would like Mr Robertson to 
give U-, a few more details of the woik of the Faimeis' Boaiel 
There IS a particular ])oint, of piicc--as to whether they have fixed 
3 limit, or whether it is left open 

Mr Robert S03S The answer to the gentleman’s question 
IS that at the present time the Chairman of tlie Parin Boaid has 
announced that the present jinces of cotton are sulhcient Ihere 
will be no effort I0 jiush it up m any way, shape or form ] he 
question of price is governed entirely b} production and needs of 
manufacturers, of winch they are aware in their Statistical Depart- 
ment, but it is their polic3" not to push prices up, to make uniform 
prices wherever it is possible for all They have no intention 
whatever of pushing up the market because the manufacturers get 
behind that 

Mr C H Brown Is the price fixed now^ 

Mr H Robertson I here no price fixed now 
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Mr C IT Brown \ou lidvc not decided what the ])ricc will 
be for the future ? 

Mr IT Robf Rf son There is no decision '^n thit line at 
all That is a matter to he cleuckd 

HOURS OI I ABOLR IN COTTON MU I S 

Mr J I Til Ct SON (Lnglandl Ma^ I ask the iollowing 
question? Can w< haic an} mforiiicUion with regard to the 
icsolution brought before the (cjinniittec at Brussels by Mr 
Howarth respecting hour-i of labour and tlic running ot double 
shifts ? 

Mr Wm HoWARlfi (Lngland) ] his matte i was Ijrought 
up at the International Committee Meeting >cstcrda\, and I was 
requested to give an answer to such a question it it haupened to 
\yc put The ])osition is this 'V^ith the exception of Austiia, the 
Continent is unitedly op]iosed to tlie resolution which I hael the 
privilege, on behalf of the Lnglish spinners, to propose at Brussels, 
VI/, that this snbiect should he discussed here 

Of eours( we in England aie firmly coiiMnced that it is our 
dut}^ as leaders of the trade, to licln the opeiatiie to the best 
of our ability to reduce the hours of labour and to give them the 
best conditions that the nature of the tiadc will afford them at am 
given time, and we thought that we weie bringing forward to the 
Committee something which would meet with a read} recejition 
Howe\cr, I have indicated to you that we are limited now in our 
progress for some considerable time As long as the Continent will 
not agree that hours of labour shall be stabilized at 48, and that no 
double shifts shall be worked and o\ertime shall he abolished, 
11 does limit what we are capable of doing in England I can 
put it in this way, that tlio I nglish npiesuitatnc on the f^om- 
inittcc will not cease in their efTorts to tn to comert their colic agues 
on the Continent tc the \uw that wt, m England, ha\e at the 
present time 

Mr A Kbl 1 1 L k (Austua) Hit ( oiiiinitUe did not think fit 
to take tliat matter up at ])iescnt foi tlic itason tint ]\rr Howarth 
has c\])lriincd, but I consider it right to express in} own \iews, 
and I think llu} aie the \kws, perhaps not of the associations but 
of a grt at many s])mnc rs on the Continent It is very euliar that 
since the end of the war the c}clc of trade is very much quicker, 
the ups and elowns are \ery much ciuicker, the ups arc higher and 
the downs are dtcpti Before the wai we had times of depression 
and we had times of good tiade, but those periods lasted for a 
certain mimlier of ycais, new milh^ were built, and bv and by the 
production outran the demand Now, if you go back for the last 
SIX or eight years —1 speak for the Continent—if there has been 
good trade, it there has been a good demand, as for instance in 
ig25 and 1027, it lasted only a \ery few months, it may be only 
halt a year What is the reason for that ? They do not put up new 
mills now 111 li\e or six months In fact, [ believe in Europe not 
very many nulls on a large scale have been put up in these last 
five or SIX years I Ixslicve that the only reason for the depression, 
and of this peimanent depressum, is the 48-houi week Perh^s 
you will not understand me at first, but 1 will try to explain C 5 n 
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the Conlinent, befoic Uu ^^dr, wt worked 6o hours, and in some 
casts 6b hours in some tounlnes Now, according to the 
Wa'^hington agrcdncnl, winch has become inUinalional, female 
labour and \()ulh hboiu cannot be tinplovcd litlwccn ic> o’clock 
ell niglit and hvt o clock in the morning, lb it is to sa'\, i( M)U work 
lo houis a ela\ or ii liouis a da\ >ou lie at Ibt top of your 
prochulion 1 be demand ma> be big, l>ut >ou cannot ])rcMlu(( 
moK because a double sbilt is prolnbited, e\(C})t if you use 
exclusively male laliour, and lhat is possible only m very rare 
cases But since the 4b-hour week has been established in most 
countries the double shift can be intioduced, and is inlioduced 
e\er> where where thcie is a surplus of labour, and in a great many 
countries there is Within a few weeks it is fea'^ible to introduce 
a double shift In normal times, when the demand grew and one 
mill after another had sold out, the price went uj) and business 
became profitable, but now the result of a good demand is, of 
course, an increase of pioduction Nobody tries to gel a Ix^ttcr 
price, but as many as can introduce a double shift, thus reducing 
the overhead and getting a profit out of the business That 
procedure is not limited to one or two mills, it is open to eve ryboeh 
As soon as demand show an increase >ou increase the number of 
spindles bv adding, say, per cent through the introduction 
of double shifts I lielicve that tliese double shifts and this 
o\ertiine aie the root ot all tlie depiession of the cotton trade, 
and if we could do awa} with them, if we could liave a fixed basis 
of production, e^e^ thing else would itself 

Anothei great drawliack is that you have now no idea as to 
how much it is being pioduced in any country All our statistics arc 
worthless They arc true for the day on which they were written, 
but on the next lo, or loo spinners may deciele to go on 
double shift, and the production is doubled What is the good of 
your statistics and what is the outcome of it? The outcome is 
that in a very short time prexluction outruns consumption Lvery- 
bodv tries—and I speak iiom my own experience—lo keep up the 
double shift a little longer than the demand If we coulcl oi would 
‘■top the doulik shift on the same day as tlie demand decreasts it 
would be *^11 right, but hope for better limes next week or 
next month, and the doul)lc shift runs longer than the increased 
demand, and then comes the depression, that ckpiession whicli is 
ine\liable and comes legularh now, and cannot be done away 
with, because it means doubling the production, doui>ling tlu 
quantity of 5arn offered lhat works in two ways You have 
lo compete for the cotton because you use more cotton, ancl drive 
the price of cotton up, and you have to compete for the sale of yarn 
and cloth and drive the price down If you look at the general 
figures >ou must agree that the production of cotton ancl the 
consumption of cotton are about level The consum])tion has 
increased during the last few years It is not true that it has 
decreased Five jears ago, say, a crop of 12 or 13 million bales 
in America was sufficient Now we want a crop of, say, 15 million 
bales, and this crop of million bales is consumed The leason 
IS that there is too much machinery between the raw cotton and the 
consumption It is not true that consumption has decreased The 
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individual unsumcr lakes eitliei the same or a little more from 
year to year, hut what we do is to push incieased use of 
machintry Ix^twetn the stable or slowl> rising production 
of cotton and a stable 01 slowly rising consumption of the 
tinibhcd arlick As long as wc do that any stabilization in the 
cotton industiy is impossible Lvtn if, as Mr Robertson told us, 
the jirict of cotton was stable, what interests us as spinners and 
manufactuicrs is not the price of cotton, it is not the price of the 
finislucl article, but it is the difference between those two prices 
which IS the most important thing for us Ihe only important 
thing for us cannot and will not be stabilized as long as it is left 
to the individual decision to double production from one week to 
the other Therefore, I must say again, and I speak now only as 
a private individual, I am absolutely convinced that until this 
question is tackled and properly solved there cannot be any 
progress and there cannot be any profit in the cotton industry 

Before the war, when we had these Congresses, we always 
prided ourselves that wc did better work than the diplomats and 
statesmen They have gone ahead of us, they have done better 
than wc have They seem now to be able to solve questions which 
dre. to my mind, difficult We do not seem to have the courage of 
tackling this difficult problem, but, nevertheless, I think until we do, 
and until wc get either a common action or common legislation wc 
cannot have any stabilization m this trade, and we cannot hope 
for any profit 

Mr R Sill RIG (France) I consider that as the Committee 
has arrived at the decision that it is not desirable for the present to 
discuss this rather delicate question, after due consideration of 
various reasons, we are now at a point where this discussion on 
this subject ought to cease 

The Chairman Is that the wish of the Congress^ 

The Chairman If there are no further comments on 
this question, we will take up some suggestions which have been 
made in our Committee regarding 

LAST INDIAN CO 11 ON 

Mr Lmil Waibel (Germany) As Germany is a large 
user of East Indian cotton and as several of our spinners have had 
occasion to complain about false packing, adding ot seed, either 
whole or bits, I have pleasure in proposing on l^haH of the German 
cotton industry the following resolution — 

“ This International Cotton Confess cndoises the many 
dd\aniages which would result from the general application of 
tlie Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, but it regrets 
that so far this Act has not been sufficiently enforced, and it 
respectfully asks the Secretary of State for India to use every 
means in his power that this legislation will be effectively carried 
out m future throughout India 

This Congress laments the falhng-off in quality of Punjab- 
American cotton generally through admixture with other kinds, 
and it expresses the hope that steps will be taken to keep this 
and other varieties from being mixed 
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I he fact that the Punjab-Amtricaii Colton raised on the 
British Cotton Growing Associdlion’s larm in India has 
improved shows that there is no need for diis general falling-off 
in quality * ’ 

Mr K Shi MAD A (Japan; In the name of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners* Association I nave much pleasure in seconding the motion 
winch IS put forward 

Mr Arno S Pearse fins resolution will also be voted 
upon next Saturday, and all delegabs will have copies of the 
proposed resolutions m the course of a day or two 

Sir Thomas Smith (India) Coming, as I do, from India, 
perhaps I may be permitted to say a very few words on the 
subject of this resolution What you are being asked to say in the 
resolution has already attracted the notice ol spinners in India, 
and as the result of our representations the Indian C cntral Cotton 
Committee has taken this question up—^the question of the wron^ 
marking of bales and of the serious deijreciation in Punjab- 
American cotton 

By a mail received two or three weeks ago 1 got the following 

* An important and interesting step was taken by the 
formation of a Malpractices* Sub-committcc of the Central 
Cotton Committee to consider and deal with the vaiious 
melpractices which are so adversely affecting the interests of 
the cotton growers of the country Ihis suh-comimttec has 
been guen full powers to co-ojit representatives of all cotton 
interests, growing, trading and manufactiuing, in order to 
assist in itb deliberations and in the solution of the vaiious 
dithcult problems which it will be required to investigate The 
Central Cotton Committee ha\c charged this new sub-committee 
with the early investigation of the seriou-^ problem of the mixing 
of American and desz cotton in the Punjab, which has resulted 
in the almost complete depreciation of the important Puniab- 
Americaii cotton crop ** 

Fiom that vou will understand, gentlemen, that steps hav( 
alreadv been taken in India, but it will be a good thing if this 
lesolution go'^s forward from the International Coiis^rcss, because 
It will then show that not only arc we, in India, complaining about 
the dfj'ircciation, but you, our bu^e^s, are adding conviction to 
that objection 

Mr H S BUTIERWORIH (England) The Congress will 
appreciate that this resolution arises from what we term in 
England the inner circle** As one of the members of tlic 
outer circle, the \anous segments of which meet only under such 
pleasant auspices as we find oursehes this morning, I want to 
thank the Committee for this resolution The most significant 
sentence in the President* s resume of the International Federa¬ 
tion's activities this morning was, in m^ ojunion, that in which 
he said ‘ I hesitate to think what the price of American cotton 
would be to-day if we had not the increased supplies from other 
parts of the world ** 

After reading this lesulution winch has now been piesented to 
us, I asked myself Should the resolution be e^ tended to include 
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maiketing, ? And I ha\e conu to the cunc]u-)nii tint it should, 
for the following reasons flic paper from America on the 
Common Interests of Growers and Spinners’ emphasizes the 
importance of price lo the ^rower This ft iture is not less 
impoitant to the growers of India I venture to sa\ that the 
supciior quilities of Indian cotton do not recej\e acU ^uatt acknow 
ledgnjcnt in he matter of jjricc This, in my opinion irises out 
of the n stneted market which operates in these staph s If, there¬ 
fore, we ctuld adopt means winch would extend the market wc 
should take the most piactical ste} s towards incicasing the 
sutiplics of satlsfactor^ cotton from India 

I therefore gi\c notice of motion that this n soluLioii 1 e extended 
so as to requc'Jt the Indian C cntial C otlon Committce or whiche\c r 
IS the appropriate i3ody, to undertake some method of moic tfh 
cientlv presenting these superior v^rowths to world markets 

Both mover and seconder agiccd with the adMs ibiliU of 
including the lefeience (L impro\(d marketing facilities m the 
ie‘-olution, and the Chairman intnnatecl that when tlie lesoluli m 
comes to be \oted u}X)n this addition would be made 

I Ins terminated the pioceeciings of the hist da 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 

S(plunbiT IQ20 

Ml WiLLUM Howakih, J P , in thl Chair 

Ihe ( HAIR MAN Ladies and gentlemen, fcjr mj'self, I want 
to say how delishted I am lo be in Baicelona once again As a 
delegate to the last Congress I may sav that I properK enjoyed 
myself on that occasion I can see thai very great changes, all 
for betteimrut, have taken place m this at} since )ur last visit, 
and I am quite sure that I am voicing vour views well as m} 
own, in expressing our app)rcciatmn and our gratitude to the 
Spanish people for exhibiting lo us the jirogressivc measures of this 
great city 

Now, to dav, to begin with, wc are to deal with certain aspect*- 
of Egyptian cotton I have to say that pr')l)ablv no Government 
in the world takes so gieat an interest in the cotton produced 
within its boundaries as dots the Egyptian Government, and I 
think it lb due to the Egvptian Government that every spinner in 
any country where Lg}itian cotton is used, should express his 
appreciation for this work 

I am glad to say that, as the rebult of oui vi^-it in ic^27 to 
Egypt, the Government obviously took careful note of what the 
spinners said, and under the direction of the agricultural authori¬ 
ties and experts, like Dr Balls, n an} improvements have been 
effected m order to meet the spinners’ needs 

Of coiirse, wc know that labour costs in Egypt are lower than 
they are in the United States and in man> other countries, and 
that the frugality and the hard work of the jcllahtcn of Egypt 
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is not, from the standpoint of money, so fully remunerated. There 
are, however, other aspects which it is not proper for us to enter 
into, but it is for the Egyptian growers themselves to remedy 
this matter. We do say this as users of cotton, or intermediary 
agents for the selling of that cotton, that it may be well for us 
jointly to consider how far the purchasing power of those 13, 14 
or 15 millions of people in Egypt is affected by the low proportion 
of the total value of the Egyptian cotton received that reacnes the 
fellaheen. 

I need not restate at any length the fact that Egyptian cotton 
in these days has to meet competition from Brazil, the Soudan, 
Uganda, Peru and other parts. That is well known to you all, 
and to our Egyptian friends, and I am quite sure that it does 
really act as a stimulus to them just as competition that we may 
meet in other directions acts as a stimulus to us. I think 
that we have got to aim at giving an article to the world 
which on parity is fully equal in value to any competitive 
textile of the world. We, in the cotton trade, have always claimed 
to be in the forefront of those who are civilizing mankind. As a 
matter of fact, in the dark places of the earth, probably cotton 
goods have been the first instrument of barter which has started the 
process of civilization, and we consider that that process should be 
going on and on, and developing from year to year. There is a 
great business in front of us, and it emerges from one of the topics 
which comes under discussion this morning—New Uses for Cotton 
Goods. I think I am not in any way stating anything to which 
any lady could take objection when 1 say that a lady will wear 
anything or nothing, just according to the decrees of fashion, and 
it is for us in conferences like this, and at places such as we saw 
yesterday, to try to educate the taste of the world, to see the 
virtue and the value of cotton goods. I consider that the art of 
clothing is the art that 'humanizes marJkindl That particular 
position is entrusted to us who take part in this Congress. We are 
supposed to be the leaders in the cotton trade, and it is for us to 
lead, and if we do not do so then we are not fit for our job. We 
recognize that the ebb and flow are subject to natural conditions, 
and we must get into the minds of the folk that we come in 
contact with day by day such ideas of the virtue of cotton goods 
that there will be a constant widening of that particular flow upon 
which the prosperity, the happiness and the beauty of this world 
depend. 

I do not think we need to be too pessimistic with regard to the 
cotton trade position. We have been disturbed by a great world 
war, and that natural advancement of 2 J per cent, per year, which 
bad been constant for jo or ao years before the war, ceased; but 
one can see that when the world gets running back into its normal 
life the progressive position will reassert itself; and if, as I said a 
short time ago, we can get the price parity on a proper plane, and 
maintain it there, then, with the mechanical ability and the 
wonderful equipment which there are in the mills of the world, with 
the finishing processes which have been developed, and with all 
the talent which is now being used in order to touch the fancy of 
the world, I am quite sure we have no need to adopt that pessimistic 
frame of mind which so many people do adopt. 
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So far as the Egyptian side is concerned, I have one or two 
more things to say. The vcr> first question is the question of 
humiditv. I am glad to tell you that we have made an arrange¬ 
ment whcreliy the' members present of the Alexamlria General 
Produce Association will recommend to their colleagues the 
adoption of a certain percentage of moisture content as being the 
basis upon which the trade shall run, and we, as spinners, have 
agreed to recommend to the spinners of the world a similar figure 
for adof)tion for a twelve months* trial. I want tc; tell you, 
perfectly plainly, I know my spinner friend > when they hear the 
figure announced during the progress of the debate will be ■sery 
disappointed; but we have limited the experiment for twelve 
months, and I think that as the result of that experiment the views 
which spinners hold, and which are built upon experience, will be 
fully justified and perhaps a better figure arrived at. 

I want to congratulate the Egyptian experts on two or three 
things. The first is that they are not trying to develop too many 
new varieties. Spinners do not want them. Dr. Balls tells us that 
it is essential that they should have a minimum number, should 
any accident occur to one or other He tells us, too, something 
which is a groat statement to make, Ixcause it is quite contrary to 
what has been believed in da 3 ''s gone b^'', that cotton proi^erly pro¬ 
tected IS immortal. That is a great thing for him to say, ana I am 
quite sure that be will live up to the statement that he has made. 

Then, with regard to these new varieties, I am glad to see t^t 
the growers understand the difficulties of spinners in introducing 
them, both with regard to shade, finishing properties, and so 
forth. 

There is also another matter which comes u]) under a different 
heading, that is, the mixing of varieties. I want to say that, 
knowing the interests of the Egyptian Government in this particular 
matter, I am quite sure that ultimately the mixing of varieties will 
be properly dealt with. 

What I have indicated to you with regard to Egyptian cotton 
will have repercussions in every cotton-growing country in the 
world, and I am quite sure that the American section of the cotton¬ 
spinning industry and those wlio manufacture and finish from 
American types will reap ultimately quite as great a rewarrl as 
we in the Egyptian section shall in the imniediale future. 

EXTENDED USE OF COTTON TEXTILES. 

Dr. W. R()HM (Germany) read tlie pajier as reproduced in 
the “Miscellaneous chapter” in this issue, and moved the 
following resolution : — 

“This Congress recommends to every country affiliated 
with the International Cotton Federation to establish a 
Cotton Propaganda Committee, in order to examine ways and 
means which might lead to the extension of the use o^cotton 
goods, and this Congrpss requests the International Committee 
to enter into close contact with these various national com¬ 
mittees in order to co-ordinate their various activities.” 
Lt.-Col. N. Seddon Brown (England): It gives me very 

f reat pleasure indeed to second the resolution which Dr. Bohm 
as put before the Conference. I do so because I believe that in 
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the distressed times that the cotton industry is going through this 
is probably one of the most important matters that a Cpngress 
such as this can deal with. I have read with very great interest 
Dr. Bohm’s very excellent paper, and if I might be allowed to do 
so I think we might divide .it into two lines of thought. The 
first that he directs our attention to is the new uses of cotton, and 
the second to which our attention is called is the propaganda 
which is necessary to make the properties and the advantages of the 
fibre which we spin, namely, cotton, known throughout the whole 
world. 

Now to deal very briefly with the first—new uses of cotton. 
If we look back I think we will notice that during the last ten or 
twenty years the progress of time has brought several things to the 
front with regard to cotton; but of all things that have come 
forward I think we can safely say that nothing has consumed as 
much cotton as a new article, viz. pneumatic tyres; and it is 
illustrations such as these we should look for. I firmly believe that 
if these committees, such as Dr. Bohm suggests in his resolution, 
were set up, if we got the most energetic men who knew their job, 
men selected for their versatile brains, there are other articles which 
can be found which will probably use cotton, if not to the same 
extent as pneumatic tyres, yet to a very large extent. How many 
of us thought thirty years ago that millions of bales would be con¬ 
sumed in the making of pneumatic tyres ? Surely committees such 
as those suggested might explore every avenue to see if we cannot 
find other things which would consume cotton to a similar degree? 

If we study the excellent report which our energetic Secretary, 
Mr. Arno S. Pearse, made after his visit to the United States of 
America I think we shall agree that our friends in America have 
advanced further than other countries in this search for new uses 
for cotton. When we observe that cotton fabric is being used for 
road signs, and cotton is even being used in the construction of 
roads, surely it will impress us with this fact; that every channel 
is worthy of exploration in the hope of discovering every possible 
purpose for which cotton can be used. 

Let us seriously turn our energy and direct the very best brains 
contained in the industry to this matter of vital importance. 

Now to look at it from the second standpoint, that is, what 
can we do with regard to propaganda to make our fibre upon which 
we live popular ? I believe that the world does not realize to the 
full extent the properties of cotton, and I believe that money spent 
to a large extent on propaganda would bear fruit and would bear 
interest upon the capital outlay. 

Dr. Bohm draws our attention to a point which is a very difficult 
one for us to get over, and it is that in the distressed state of the 
industry at the present moment it is difficult to find the necessary 
capital to advertise efficiently, and, as he very rightly points out, 
advertisement cannot be done with effect unless it is done efficiently 
and on a large enough scale. 

Well, I believe that the day is coming nearer when the various 
countnes which consume cotton will see fit to spend a large amount 
of money on advertisement; but, in the meantime, what can we do? 
Are we to wait for years until we can find money to advertise cotton 
as it should be advertised ? I would just submit that we can do 
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something in the meantime. For instance, cannot those of us who 
are engaged in the cotton industry, cannot those of us whose liveli¬ 
hood it is, spread some propaganda ourselves in this matter? 
Further, there are the hundreds of thousands of operatives whom 
we employ, and I believe a scientific education of them would 
cause propaganda to be spread which up to the present moment 
has been neglected. This is a thought which, in my opinion, 
could be acted upon without delay. 

To my mind, it is an extraordinary thing to see a man, such 
as we do see, who makes his living out of spinning or weaving 
cotton,^ wearing a silk shirt. Arid wnat is the object of wearing a 
silk shirt if you are a cotton spinner or manufacturer ? I can tell 
you, quite straight, that a shirt can be made from combed Egyptian 
cotton which will look as well, if mercerised, as any silk shirt that 
can be produced. It is a more hygienic article to wear; it will 
wash better; it will wear longer, and at the root of the whole 
matter is the fact that it will use up the cotton upon which you and 
I depend for our livelihood. We can go on with instances almost 
ad lib. on this matter.’ Look at all of us who smoke. Why do we 
use matches made froni wood? I am glad to see that in Spain 
nearly every time^you light a cigar or cigarette you consume a tew 
strands of cotton that somebody has spun. I believe, and I believe 
firmly, gentlemen, that we should look at these things and we 
should set an example. Again, I would submit that cotton can be 
adapted to almost every use which leather is put to. Harness, 
military accoutrements, strappings, all sorts of webbings can be 
made from cotton. We do not want to advertise leather.; we 
do not want to use leather for anything, I submit, except for 
the soles of our boots, and I believe if this propaganda 
was quietly spread by ourselves it should go forward. 
Again, it seems to be thought that if the sheets which are 
put upon a guest’s bed are worthy of a high-class household 
they should be linen. What a few people know that if you make a 
cotton sheet—not the ordinary cotton sheet which we buy in any 
shop, but if you take the trouole to buy the best Egyptian cotton, 
or Sea Island cotton, and if you comb it and make a sheet of it, 
after it has been to the laundry it has a more silky, cool feel than 
the finest linen which can be produced, which would cost twice or 
three times the money. 

Now, gentlemen, my plea is that we should study the wonderful 
natural properties of cotton. I am aware that cotton is known as 
the cheapest clothing in the world, and quite rightly so, but there 
we should not let it rest. I submit to you that cotton is the most 
hygienic clothing in the world. We are taught in countries such 
as England, with cold climates, from our childhood to wear wool 
next to our skin. Why ? Have we ever thought it out ? Wool is 
not the right thing to wear next to our skin. Cotton is more 
hygienic; it throws off dirt easier; it washes better, and it wears 
longer and it shrinks less. We should be taught, and a careful 
anmysis of cotton and its properties will teach us to know, that if 
a garment of underclothing is correctly constructed from cotton 
medical evidence can be found to support the fact that it is the best 
garment that can be worn pext to the body. Again may I illustrate 
that: Cotton has been proved in recent years to be the finest 
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clothing in the tropics. If cotton is dyed in the correct shades it 
will resist tlie blue rays of the sun which cause sunstroke better 
than any other fibre or any other filament. Such things, 1 submit, 
Mr. C'hairman, should be studied by scientists. I believe that the 
cotton industry needs to know not only the best way to grow 
cotton in Egypt; it needs such men as Dr. Balls, wIkj is studying 
the growth of cotton. It needs such men to stuvly the use ol 
cotton, and it needs medical men to study the uses of cotton, 
in addition, and we should know the whole of ils properties, 
and base our claims upon scientific knowledge. 

Now, sir, there is one other side to this question. There is the 
competition that cotton has to meet from other fibres, and 
particularly from new fibres. Art silk is probably one of our 
greatest competitors at the present moment, but it should not be so. 
Gentlemen, I submit that art silk is not a worthy competitor of 
cotton. There is no filament ])roduccd which can stand the tests 
and prove to be of the utility of our fibre—cotton. We should look 
upon art silk not as a competitor; it is nothing to be afraid of. We 
should use it as an adjunct to our industry. I believe that a cloth 
constructed entirely of artificial silk may have certain attractive 
properties, but it cannot hold its head to a cotton garment; and 
I further believe that if we use art silk arid cotton together we can 
produce cloths wljerein we get the hygienic properties, the washing 
properties and the strength properties of cotton, using the silk 
simply for its decorative effect upon the garment. 

Take, for instance, lingerie cloths. Why use real silk or 
artificial silk ? Cr^pe-de-chine can now be produced from a com¬ 
bination of fine cotton yarns woven together with acetate silk 
yarns that has an appearance second to none, and which has 
wearing and washing qualities of the very highest degree. No, 
gentlemen, the filament known as artificial silk should never be 
regarded as a competitor to cotton; but, by all means, let us study 
its properties and see how we can make it more and more useful in 
the construction of cloths when combined with cotton, thus finding 
work for our looms. 

Therefore, my submission is that there is a very great deal in 
the proposal which Dr. Bohm has made. He has directed our 
attention to something whicli I believe we have been missing. We 
have been apt, like the general public, to look upon cotton simply 
as nothing but the cheapest clothing in the world. My submission 
is, sir, that it is more than that: it is the best clothing in the world, 
and it is up to us who spin it. and who make our livelihood from it, 
to be able to prove our case throughout the world. (Applause.) 

Sir Thomas Smith (India): I have been exceedingly 
interested in Col. Seddon Brown’s speech. A lot that he has said 
would make propaganda. From papers received from India I find 
there is going to be an intensive propaganda in the interests of a 
competitive febric, for which it is claimed that it resists dirt, but 
washes well in hot or cold water; no other fabric is so easy to clean 
nor dries as quickly; its colours are absolutely fast; it is cool, 
and guards against excessive heat; and medical evidence goes 
to show that by wearing it there is a marked improvement in 
health and vitality! 
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The propaganda is to take place this coming cold weather in 
buch towns as Bombay, Colombo, ‘Madras, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Lahore and Amritsar, the big distributing centres for cotton fabric 
goods, and I mention it as practically all of you are concerned in 
sending cotton goods to India. Colonel Seddon Brown has put 
forward some very excellent reasons for the use of cotton, and 
these might be worked up into attractive forms, and by the com¬ 
bined efforts of the various countries the case for cotton would 
more widely be made known. 

Mr. H. S. Butter WORTH (England): Mr. Chairman, I 
am convinced that propaganda properly directed would go far 
towards solving our diffiLculties. The arguments used by Dr. Bohm 
and Colonel Seddon Brown need no reinforcement. I agree with 
the intention, but I do not think the resolution indicates quite the 
best method of achieving the desired result. The responsibility 
for action is too widespread, and it should be narrow^ed down. 
I should like to know if Dr. Bohm would agree to the alteration of 
the resolution in the following terms. The body of the resolution 
is as he points out, but the sense of it is a little varied: 

“ This Congress recomniends the International Cotton 
Federation Executive Committee to establish a Propaganda 
Committee, with sub-committees in each country, in order to 
examine ways and means which might lead to the extension of 
' the uses of cotton goods, and this Congress requests the Inter¬ 
national Committee to establish and preserve close contact with 
those various National Committees in order to establish, 
facilitate and co-ordinate their various activities : the whole of 
the prop^anda to be carried on at the expense of the Inter¬ 
national Federation.^ ^ 

The Chairman: There is just one difficulty with regard to 
that, Mr. Butterworth, that you may have oyerlooked. The Inter¬ 
national Federation works under a constitution and it has limited 
funds, and before effect could be given to a resolution such as you 
suggest there would have to be references back to every country 
and another Congress held, whereas the other resolution could l>e 
brought into being and effect given to it nracticall^ immediately. 
If you were to give notice through the English Federation that 
your wider view should he brought up at the next meeting of the 
Internationa.!, and ways and means devised for financing a 
particular scheme, then I think you would be in order; but it is 
quite certain that, under its present Constitution, the funds are not 
available for effecting the purpose that you seek. 

Mr. H. S. Butterworth: I quite agree with that It is 
within your own knowledge that this question of funds has crippled 
this question. It has been recommended before, and has already 
been discussed locally, in England, and there is nobody prepared 
to find the money, and I think that the International Federation 
is the proper body to find it, and to pay in ratio. 

The Chairman: lam not disagreeing with Mr. Butterworth 
in the slightest degree, except to tell him that there must be a given 
process carried through if the International Committee is to carry 
It out, and it cannot be done until it has been referred to all the 
various members of the International and brought up at the 
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required meeting of this character, to carry the suggestion into 
effect. K tliere anybotly else who would Ukc to speak ? 

Mr. F. HolroVI) (Kngland): I should like to make one 
suggestion, that Mr. Butterworth alters his amendment to this 
effect: That the International (ioinmittec, at their nc.xt meeting, 
be called upon to consider very seriously whether it cannot liecome 
the International Fcderalion’.s business. 

Mr. Butterworth (England); Yes, that would suit me. 

The Chai RMAN : That is a reference which I tliink we can all 
accept. That does not need a resolution, but it can go through 
as a resolution from the English Federation, if Mr. Butterwortli 
will bring it uj) there at one of our meetings. 

Is there anyhofl}’ else who wishes to speak to this resolution ? 
Wliilst the speakers have not been numerous, I think, at the same 
time, the speeches have been effective. I am perfectly in agreement 
with all that has been said by Sir Thomas Smith in dealing with 
the claims of other commodities. I can tell you this, that we have 
been testing the properties of certain of the artificial silks, and if 
you get them wound on to a bobbin with any paint on you will 
find that they will eat the paint off within a fortnight. Conse¬ 
quently one would hardly like to recommend that this particular 
type of artificial silk should be worn next to the skin, and 
particularly the hydrosctipic character which keeps all the moisture 
on the surface cannot he good for humanity. With regard to the 
othei point, the advertising side, we must be in agreement. Most 
of you in this room, as a matter of fact, do it from time to time. 
You have been trained to do it by the value of advertisement. It 
seems to me if we can develop a scheme along the lines of Colonel 
Seddon Brown’s speech, it will bring into further use cotton goods. 

Are you prepared to agree that we should let this resolution pass 
forward in the usual way for settlement on Saturday morning? 
(Agreed.) 

Mr. Arno S. PearSE: Ma}; I say that I have a cable from 
Mr. Walker D. Hines, the President of the New York Cotton 
Textile Institute, in which he says he extremely regrets that he is 
unable to be present. Most of you will remember from my American 
reports that this organization has undertaken a special campaign 
for extending the use of cotton, and it was for this reason that 
I was anxious to get the experience of our American friends to 
guide us. Mr. Hines has contributed a most exhaustive paper on 
this subject, describing the very thorough work which is being 
carried out in IT.S.A. for the puipose we are di.scussing. I recom¬ 
mend to you all the study of his paper which you received a few 
days in advance of this meeting. Further copies of this paper are 
available in this hall." Mr. Hines states that undoubtedly the 
U.S. cotton industry has received a substantial increase in the 
volume of its business through the propaganda undertaken. 

STANDARD OF MOISTURE FOR EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

I will now ask the Secretary to read the resolution which is 
the outcome of two days’ deliberations of the Joint Eevdtian 
Cotton Committee. 


*■ The paper i.s reproduced in the Miscellaneous chapter of this issue. 
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and Doublers in the World 
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Wright, Caleb k Co., Ltd.Tyldesley 
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HENRY BAER & CO. ZURICH 4. (Switzerland) 



Makers of all kinds of Textile Test- 
mg Machmes and Instruments 
fewest automatic strength and 
elongation testers 

Newest twist couiiteis for smgle 
yams 

Diagram apparatus for cotton 
staples. 

CONDITIONING OVEN 
STANDARD 

With electnc hot air blower, the 
qmckest, completest, most efficient 
oven to accurately determme the 
moisture of cotton, yarn, etc. 

Agents for England. 

W. ISHERWOOD & CO. 

32, Albert Street, Kmg Street West 
Manchestes. 


Sockte Co-operative 
“ La Textile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56 ,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 


1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,500,000 lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yam production of Belgium; 
yams made of American and Indian Cotton. 
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1 he Secretary read ^he following — 

* Whilst the spinning nit mix rs of the Joint Lg> ptian Cotton 
( ominiltte arc firnil} convinctU that ptr tent is an adequate 
allowanct for moisture content in Lg}ptian cotton, thej arc 
prc])arcd to cntci into an agreement with the Alexandria General 
ihoduct Association that, for a period of 12 months com¬ 
mencing 1st Deceiiilxr, I92ej, and as a tenii)orai> measure onl} , 
they will not claim lor excess moisture, unless 9 jici cent regain 
IS exceeded, in which case the rebate will be retrospecti\e and 
start from S c; jicr cent 

The Chairman I will call upon Di W Lawrence Balls 
to deal with this and other Egyptian cotton matters I think Mr 
C H Brown has something to sa}?”, too, in connection with the new 
vaneties Dr Balls will begin with the question of humidit} 

Dr W Lawrence Balls (hgypt) At the Zurich meeting 
of the Egyptian C ommittee 1 issued some figiucs iclating to what 
was meant by the “ naluial moistuie content ** of cotton in Egypt, 
and pointed out that when the cotton was m quite small quantities 
it was practically nonsensical to speak about natuial moisture at all 
It miglit vary from one jilace' and at one time to another place at 
another tune to such an extent that the naluial moisture content 
in one place and at one time w'ls 2 pci cem , and m another place 
and at another time it was 20 pei cent That meant that natural 
moisture content was meaningless in <?uch a variable climate as that 
of Egypt—^variable during the day—unless the time and place were 
specihcd So much for very small pieces of cotton 

Now, for very big quantities of cotton, complete bales, the 
question seems more familiar We know that the bale changes in 
weight It dues up in a dry stoie and it gets damper in a damp 
store, but there is no evidence showing us exactly how those 
changes take place with the big bale I happen to have a piece of 
apparatus which made it possible to take continuous weighings of 
the bale evoiy second of the day, and every day of the we^, if 
necessary, an el 1 turned this on to keep a rt'cord of how the moisture 
content changed if wc c'xpostd a steam-pressed bale from 
Alexandria in the diier climate of ( airo Now the moisture content 
of the air in Cairo \arie*i cnoin oush Duiing the summer we 
range fiom 40 pti cent or ptr cent at midday, up to 90 and 
100 jier cent at night How dots the bale react to that> You 
have litic stunt small bales Now, a littlc.bale like that (indicating) 
changes its moistuie eonlcnt duiing the day to this extent, that 
fully two liqueur glasses of water pass out of the bale during the 
day and come baek into it during thc~ night—something over 
20 grammes of wate'r, two liqueui glasses what about the big 
bale ? The change in the big bale I'a about so much (demonstrating 
by means of glasses) A quarter of a litre of water leaves the bale 
during the day and comes back again during the moist night This 
bale which I was weighing was brought fiom Alexandria where the 
climate is much damper than 111 Cairo, and the daily change is 
much smaller It had been m <-tore for a long while Brought to 
Caiio, it proceeded to act as follows Every day it lost, say, two 


* See Congiess Paper by Di Balls, m the Lg>ptian chapter, entitled 

** The Remaxkablc Insfibilitj of Weight shown b} Bales of Cotton ” 
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glasses of water, and every night it regained one glass, and so da> 
by day gaining, losing, gaming, losing, losing on the net result about 
so mudi water each day (indicating with glasses of water) I had 
it in my laboratory sixteen da} s, during wnich time it lost between 
two and three litres of watei It went back to Alexandria, and 1 
have no doubt that by now it has legained, not at the hands of 
Alexandria but out ot the Alexandria air, all the water that it 
lost in Cairo The other point of interest is that these daily 
changes happen almost entirely on the surfaee of the bale The 
long-period cnanges go deep into the bale, but the surface changes 
are quite interesting, and they may be extremely sudden I have 
talked about this in the papers before you, but I just want to show 
you a graph which illustrates the extraordinary rapidity of the 
change, so rapid that under certain circumstances a steam-pressed 
bale will change its weight by a whole pound of water in five 
minutes This piece of paper represents from /len to hen about 
2 lbs weight, and it shows the weight variations of the bale in the 
same time-scale as the humidity diagram during four clays You 
see the general fall the loss during the day and the gam at night, 
and you also see these enormous sudden variations which happen 
on the surface of the bale when, having been shut up m a quiet, 
still atmosphere, it is suddenly taken into the open air, as by 
opening windows around it, a change here of i V lbs m about two 
hours, and including changes of nearly i lb m five minutes Here 
again the bale was shut up and stabilized, then as soon as the 
windows were open it started to flicker The weight of the cotton 
bale IS never still, except when completely enclosed m perfectly 
still, stagnant air 

The Chairman Are there any questions that anybody 
would like to put to Dr Balls upon this matter^ Of course, the 
Committee has dealt with il, and the Joint Egyptian Committee 
has arrived at certain conclusions, which I stated to you at the 
opening of this meeting I think it would be as well, perhaps, if we 
were to leave this particular matter at the stage at which it has 
arrived, unless someixidy desires to add something to what has been 
said Our Alexandria friends do not desire to say anything, 
and I think the spinners are satisfied for the time being 

Mr Thomas Ashurst (England) On behalf of the 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association of Lancashire, 
which comprises a large number of weavers who buy yarn, I should 
like to know what effect the proposed resolution to raise the 
humidity point in the Egyptian cotton to 8 g per cent will have 
upon the sale of Egyptian yams to the manufacturers 

The Chairman I will put the question Mr Ashurst 
desires to know what eftect the adoption for the twelve months of 
8 Q as a standard of moisture content for Egyptian cotton will have 
upon Egyptian yarn contracts I think I can give him the 
answer That for the twelve months it will have nothing to do 
with it tmless it is taken into account by the Joint Committee m 
Manchester which has been appointed for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing a new yarn contract 

Mr Thomas Ashurst The only reply I can make lo 
that, Mr Chairman, is that the Contract Committee in Man¬ 
chester has not finished its labours, and it is not likely to do so for 
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some time, and, as a representathe of the Cotton Sjiinners and 
Manufacturers’ Association, we shall have to protest very strongly 
against any raising ol the hiiinidity content in Egyptian yarns. 

Tlie ClIAIKMAN : 1 tliink a pro[3er note will lie taken of Mr. 
AsliursCs objection, and whoa the matter is siihinitted as a nroin- 
luenclation from the International to the English spinners your 
Association will have an opportunity of ox[)ressing any ol}je<tions 
they may have. 

Mr. Thomas AshuksT: Thank you. 

NEW VARIETIES OF EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

Mr. C. H. BrO'WN (Egypt): I want to draw your attention 
particularly to one or two of the points wliich arc mentioned in iny 
paper (see Egyptian chapter), which has been distributed to you. 
The first point, which is of considerable interest, is the develop¬ 
ment which has taken place in our system of seed control. Since 
you last met in Egypt we have devoted a good deal of attention to 
perfecting our methods both for testing cotton varieties and the 
preparation of the seed of the varieties which we have decided 
upon, and we now claim that our whole question of seed control is at 
least the equal of that which any other cotton-growing country in 
the world possesses. We hope this seed control will ensure the 
quality of the varieties in a regular manner, and that each variety 
will only be dropped out of cultivation when we have decided that it 
should be replaced by a better one. You know that in the past 
several new varieties have been brought into Egypt. They have 
never been pure; they have never been regular, and they have gone 
out of cultivation in quite a few years. No doubt, as to some of 
the varieties, they should never have been introduced, and we 
hope to stop the introduction of such varieties. With regard to the 
actual varieties, I have placed on the table a map which 1 have 
divided into four sections. Tlie first section, marked No. i, that 
is, the southern half of Up]ier Egypt, comprises the Provinces ol 
Girga, Kcna and Assuan. It is a district I want particularly to 
draw your attention to, as it has two points which are of quitt^ out¬ 
standing interest. The first point is that it is an entirely new ixnw 
and is giving very high 5delds. To show you tlie rapidity of the 
development here I may tell you that in the year iqoo tins whole 
district grew only lOO acres ol cotton, but in the year igio it grew 
3,000 acres. By iq 20 this w^as increased to 15,000 acres, and in 
the present year, 1929, there are 75,000 acres of cotton being grown 
in this district, that is, equal to about half the total cotton area in 
the Sudan. So it is now quite an important cotton-growing 
district, and, we hope, will produce a great contribution to the 
cotton supply of Egypt. 

The second point of importance is that this district we have 
discovered recently is suited to long-staple cottons. You know 
the whole of Upper Egypt has been devoted entirely to the 
Ashmouni type. Nobody has ever succeeded in growing success¬ 
fully long-staple cotton in Upper Egypt. We have now discovered 
that probably quite as good quality cotton can be grown as is 
grown in the Delta. I have brought several samples of the two 
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types which we arc growing, Giza 3 and Giza 7, but it is quite 
possible that in future wc shall have other types too. 

In the second district, that is, the old Upper District, we have 
not yet discovered any long-staple type that it would suit, and 
we are leaving it to the Ashmouni type. We have a new type 
of Ashmouni which I think ^’’ou will find is of good quality, hut it 
is not very different Iroiii the old type. 

The Delta, also, I have divided into two zones, which differ 
climatically. The Southern Delta consists of very good land, 
but it has not recently had a cotton to suit it. You have had Sakcl 
grown there; you have had Pilion grown; you have had Zagora 
grown there and some new cottons like Nahda and Fouadi; but 
we have recently discovered that the highest-yielding cotton of 
all in this district is the Maarad variety of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and we hope that this variety will displace all other 
cottons in the southern half of the Delta. We have in this variet}^ 
a cotton which suits the south of the Delta as no other variety 
previousl}^ grown has suited it. 

In the north of the Delta similarly we feel that the present Sakel 
t3qie will have to be displaced. It is too low a yiclder. That has 
always been the difficulty with Sakel. It can only be grown 
loecause of the high price. It can never be grown because of the 
yield to the grower. We have discovered other new cottons now 
which are giving excellent yields in the north of the Delta. The 
one I am particularly interested in myself is Giza 7, which is giving 
the highest yield. ^ It is the same as is grown in the southern 
district of l/pper Egypt, and this cotton, I think, will be grown 
exclusively in the north of the Delta, and on account of the high 
yield this can be produced at a much lower price than the ])rescnt 
Sakel. We also have a new long-staple cotton, Sakha 4, which is 
a very good type of cotton. It is giving a slighll}’ better yield 
and a slightly* better quality. We arc hoping that those cotlons, 
between them, with possibl}^ Maarad in some districts, will dis¬ 
place Sakel in the north of the Delta. 

At the conclusion of my jiaper 1 have given a suminar\’ of some 
of the figures which make as feel so confident of the future of these 
cottons. I have shown you that the grower gets on, roughly, the 
present ])rices, an increased return per acre of about I must 
explain to you that we have tested these very thoroughly, and we 
are fairly confident about them. We have tested the yields; we 
have fouiul out the districts which suit them, and we have had 
them all thoroughly tested by .spinners; and, when I say that we 
are hoping that one cotton will displace another in this way, it is 
a process which we are going to hurry to the best of our abilitv, 
and we are tlierefore trying to introduce these cottons to 3^011 early 
in their development so that you will have a chance to test them, 
make yourselves familiar with their qualities, and be in a position 
to make the best use of them when they come on the market in 
larger quantities. 

The Chairman: Arc there any questions that any delegate 
would like to put to Mr. Brown ? 
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MIXING OF DIFFERENT EGYPTIAN COTTON 
VARIETIES. 

The CHAIRMAN: ! am asked to state what has been done 
in connection with this matter by the Joint Egyptian Cottc^n 
Committee. As 3^011 know, resolutions were passed at Alexandria 
and Cairo in connection with this particular subject, and, so far 
as the International Conimillee is concerned, it has merely 
reaffirmcci the (lecisions there arrived at. The resolution which 
will be submitted to you on Saturday reads as follows: — 

“ Tins Congress endorses the decision of the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee in this matter, and repeats as its consiclcred 
opinion that the cotton industry obiects strongly to any mixing 
of varieties of Egytitian cottons before they reach tlie spinning 
mill** 


As there docs not seem to be any further question on any of 
the subjects which we have discussccl, I think we have arrived ai 
the end of the agenda that has been entrusted to my care, but there 
is one matter that I would like, just for a momerit or two, to refer 
to. As the first President of tlie Joint Egyptian Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, I am delighted at the progress that has been made by this 
Committee. Very, ver^^ rajiid progress and many valuable results 
have been attained. I leave the chair with a great amount of 
pleasure, because I know that the gentleman who is following me 
IS fully capable of carrying on the good work, possibly with greater 
effect and with greater efficiency than I gould, I have very great 
pleasure in introducing to you His Excellency Ahmed Abdel 
Wahab Bey, who is the President of this particular section during 
the coming year, 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel^ Wahab Bey (Egypt): I feel 
greatly honoured by the decision arrived at by the Joint Committee 
relating to my election as President of the Joint Committee 
for the next twelve months. I also feel most grateful to Mr. 
Howarth for the kind words he has expressed towards me in 
introducing me to you. I seize this opportunity of thanking you 
for the deep interest 3’ou have hitherto taken in everything con¬ 
nected with Eg3q)tian c(jtton. As far as we arc concerned, llie 
Egyptian Government s})ares no effort to meet your desires, 
whether it is in the propagation of new varieties, whether it is in the 
improvement of cotton cultivation, in the selection of seed, or in 
the selection of manures. In every wa3’’ the Egyptian Government 
IS doing its very best to meet tlie desires of the spinners in producing 
qualities most suitable to their requirements. 

Allow me to thank you vcr3’’ much for the interest you have 
shown to-day in listening to everything connected v/ith Egyptian 
cotton. 

The Chairman: There is a little matter that I wish to 
announce to you. It is a little matter that will become a big one 
automatically in due course, that is, we have elected Mr. W. H. 
Cat ter all as the Vice-President of this Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee. I am quite sure the announcement will meet with 
your approbation. 
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COMBINED 

EGYPTIAN MILLS LTD 

Head Offices - ATHERTON, near Manchester 

Telephone - - 351 Atherton (4 lines) 

Telegrams - - Cemco, AthertoA 

OVER 3,000,000 ACTUAL SPINNING SPINDLES 

SPINNERS of FINE YARNS 

Carded and Combed Yarns in all varieties of 
Cotton and in every form of make-up to suit 
manufacturers* requirements 

MILLS— 

Aldeh Spinning Co., Leigh 

Bedford and Mill Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 

Cowling Spinning Co., Chorley 

Denvale Spinning Co., Bolton 

Gorse Mill Co., Hollinwood 

Sir John Holden Sc Sons, Bolton 

Howe Bridge Cotton Spinning Co., Atherton 

(Incorporating John Harwood & Son, Bolton) 

Hyde Spinning Co., Hyde 
Kearsley Spinning Co., Stoneclough 
Laburnum Spinning Co., Atherton 
Mather Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 
Pear New Mill Oj., Stockport 
Rumworth Spinning Co., Bolton 
Sparth Mills Co., Rochdale 
Tunnicliffe & Hampson, Leigh 
Warwick Mill Co., Middleton 
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There are more than 
Ten Times as many 
Northrop Looms 
in the world than any 
other type of Loom. 

The Northrop Automatic Loom 

is the simplest, 

most efficient 

cloth-producing 

machine* 

“ . the best made Loom in 

the World.” 

Special Models of Looms 
for all qualities of cloth 
up to 150 inches wide, 
with 1 to 4 shuttles. 


The British Northrop 
Loom Company Ltd. 

DAISYFIELD, BLACKBURN, ENGLAND. 
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Mr. W. H. Cat TER ALL (England): I thank you for the 
confidence you have placed in me by appointing me to the position 
of Vice-President of this important Committee. I am quite 
confident that if I leave myself to the care of His Excellency he will 
see that at any time I shall be properly supported, and I will do my 
best from the technical point of view to assist him in the duties, 
which will not be too easy, because our English and European 
spinners arc very exacting, and, if I read this Conference aright, 
we intend in the future to be more exacting than we have been 
in the past. I thank you. 


This terminated the proceedings of the second day. 


Friday, 20th September, 1929, was devoted to an excursion to 
Montserrat. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 

Septemher 2\st^ 1929. 

Comte Jean de Hemptinne (Belqjum) in the Chair. 

The Chairman: I consider myself a privileged person; in 
the first instance because, I suppose, as Vice-President of the Inter¬ 
national Federation and as one of the oldest members of the 
Committee, the honour of presiding over this meeting has been 
entrusted to me; and, in the second place, I am one of the few 
who had the good fortune of attending the Barcelona Cotton 
Congress of 1911. During these 19 years many changes have 
taken place in our ranks, but there has also been a wonderful 
progress in the city of Barcelona. Probably no European city has 
advanced so rapidly as Barcelona with its modern streets and the 
beautiful architecture of its houses and palaces. But not only are 
the buildings a testimony to the activities of this industrious and 
artistic population but the clothing of the people, their virile walk, 
the cleanliness and tidiness in all the modern parts of this great 
city are sure indications of the prosperity and advance which have 
taken place since our last visit nere. 

We owe a groat debt of gratitude to our Spanish friends, 
and particularly to our esteemed colleague, Mr. SantiagoTrias, 
a bom organizer, who has proved to be a most excellent President 
of the Congress. In the course of this morning’s proceedings we 
shall have an opportunity of expressing our thanks, and I will 
therefore not forestall you. 

Besides the voting upon the resolutions which have been the 
outcome of our two days* discussions, we have to deal to-day 
with automatic looms. " Cotton has a great advantage. It is 
not only useful, but, as we have seen from the mannequin parade, 
held in the afternoon of the opening day, cotton helps to make 
beautiful women more beautiful. It is, at the same time, not only 
an article of ornament but also an article of usefulness, particularly 
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to the natives of Africa and the natives of China, India, etc., and, 
therefore, the question of the cheapest manner of production^ is of 
outstanding im]:)orlance. In order to arrive at the lowest ])rice of 
production, in my opinion, auUmiatic looms are a very useful 
factor, particularly in the i^roduction of grey goods of low quality. 
So far, wc in Europe have been in the habit of making a great 
variety of goods, and on account of this diversity, on account of 
our effort to make all kinds of cloth in one anci the same mill, 
it has so far not Ijecn possible to use automatic looms on a large 
scale. But experience throughout Europe has shown that most of 
the advanced manufacturers have begun to experiment with 
automatic looms, and the lesson gamed seems to point to the way 
in which a reduction in the cost of production can be brought about 
through their use. 

I wish to thank those wlio have written pa^'iers on this subject; 
they are highly interesting, and we are now proceeding to their 
discussion. 

Mr. Caspar Jenny (Switzerland): 1 think those delegates 
interested in automatic looms have already read the papers which 
have been prepared (reproduced in the Technical Section of this 
issue), and I will now add only a few remarks. 

My paper is an analysis of the returns received in reply to a 

?ucstionnaire which was sent broadcast by the Head Office of the 
hternational Federation to the various countries where it was 
known that automatic looms were being used. I was asked by the 
Committee to deal with these replies from the Continental point of 
view, and Mr. Thomas Ashurst undertook to give the English 
viewpoint. 

In the first place, I wish to thank the weavers of the United 
States who have sent very valuable answers, and to express the 
hope that in our Federation tlic same spirit of co-oix'ralion will 
grow. This is a necessity, and will become more and more so. 

To Mr. Ashurst I will apologize when I say a few words about 
his pa])er, because there are consideralde differences between liis 
conclusions and mine, and I wish him to criticize my conclusions 
in the same way as I do his. It will be useful for discussion. Mr. 
Ashurst says sheds in the Ihiitcd States weaving cheap goods 
show much waste. I could not find, in the questionnaires, anything 
of that; on the contrary, tlie waste sceius to l)e very small, and, 
concerning the efficiency, I believe in the c;5 pt'r cent, for medium 
counts, owing to tlie hard-twhled yarns and the low number of 
picks. 

In the better-quality clotlis the number of looms per weaver is 
about the same as in Europe, As an example, a girl in my own 
place has 14 voile looms, filling batteries herself. Men with battery 
fillers can look after 28 looms. The physical capacity is surely 
limited; but for mass production, even in fine-quality goods, it 
will be possible to gel still better results than mentioned above. 

Concerning the I^elp needed, I agree with Mr. Ashurst that the 
fi.gures from the United States are far too low, especially for 
cleaning purposes. I think we need for 100 looms at least two 
persons, and very often three or even four persons. 

The Northrop loom is used far more than the shuttle-changing 
loom. The latter wants more help. In my opinion, it will become 
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the loom for art silk especially, and for very fine cotton goods. 
The costs for the shuttles will be much larger than on the Northrop 
or on the ordinary loom, ^d, in my opinion, the wear and tear of 
shuttles will be a very big expense if the loom is not extremely 
carefully made; it will have to be made as accurately as a motor 
car. We all know that every new shuttle must be adapted to the 
ordinary loom, and we cannot do that with 10 or 15 shuttles in 
a shuttle-changing loom. 

On the modern ring frame yarns can be spun almost as well 
as on the mule, and quite good enough in quality, and naturally 
very much cheaper. In one direction mule-spun yarn has a great 
advantage, that is, that in finishing the gain in length is much 
larger than from cloth made of ring yarn. 

Mr. Ashurst says he could not find an answer with 80 to 100 
looms per weaver. I think he did not receive all the answers, 
because there are several cases with 70 to 100 and more looms per 
weaver, and I mentioned one in my paper. 

Now I will make some general remarks. The automatic loom 
will help us over many difficulties, and I am convinced that it 
must be introduced more and more if England and Europe do not 
wish to lose most of their foreign trade. The automatic loom 
will compel us to get up selling organizations, so that the weaver 
may specialize on big lines and not be forced to produce too many 
qualities. In pre-war times we had many large traders in cotton 
goods, but their number has diminished enormously, and we have, 
especially on the Continent, to deal with warehouse and retail 
concerns which want all kinds of cloths from one and the same 
manufacturer in the same contract; it is very necessary to alter 
these methods by creating selling centres. We ourselves must 
establish rhese new selling organizations, or we shall lose still more 
money, whether we employ automatic looms or not. The automatic 
loom should run two shifts, and then you have only to buy 40 to 45 
per cent, automatic looms for the ordinary looms you scrap; and in 
this way it will pay veiy well, and the outlay will not be too great. 
My own experiences with attachments are very bad, and experience 
will show that any estimate of the cost of these will always be too 
low, and, finally, the attachment is not likely to give satisfaction. 

Towels, velvets, and all sorts of coloured goods, with four 
different colours in weft, are now being woven on automatic looms 
with great success. The most expensive loom, made as carefully 
as possible with first-rate tools, will be far the cheapest. Modem 
preparation machinery, spooling and warping, will improve the 
efficiency of the looms a good cleal, and these items must not be 
overlooked when putting in automatic looms. Further, I recom¬ 
mend the individual drive for automatic looms. You will get a far 
better cloth with it, and it will save expense. At the Barcelona 
Exhibition you can see an automatic loom running with 200 picks. 
Although with automatic looms you can have high speeds, I rather 
think 200 picks is a little exaggerated. In my own place I have 
many automatic looms running with 180 picks, and the efficiency 
is quite successful. 

Coming to an end, I wish once more to say that, in my 
opinion, the number of automatic looms will grow in Europe; 
indeed it must grow in Europe if we are not to lose our trade much 
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quicker than we all think, and, I believe, the time is not very 
far distant when tlierc will be far more automatic looms running 
than ordinary looms. The ordinary looms have had their time, 
as, for example, the steam engines, which are, on the Continent at 
least, jiractically no more in use. 

Mr. TlIO^fAS Ashukst (P.iigland): As every one of you 
has had a copy of the paper prepared by me, T therefore do not 
propose to read it. I thank Mr. jenny for his very milcl 
criticism of what I have written, but I want to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of saying that all the figures referred to in my paper are not 
my own figures; they are tliose extracted from the replies to the 
questionnaires sent out by the International Federation. 

I want to emjjhasize, on behalf of the English manufacturing 
section, that we do not get sufficient sympathy and help from the 
workpeojile to enable us to make a more extended use of or experi¬ 
ment with the automatic loom. I agree with Mr. Jenny when he 
states that it is not possible to run an automatic loom 
economically if you are to be tied down to 48 hours per week. 
We must, and we shall ha\e to, make other arrangements before 
we can use them on any large scale in our own country. With 
regard to the figures in America, I still maintain that these are 
in favour of my statements. 1 have checked them more than once. 

Mr. F. Arrowsmith (England): I ha\ e pleasure in speak¬ 
ing on the automatic looms; I have lieen married to them for some¬ 
thing like 20 years. The tale has been told at these Congresses 
alwut the gentleman who was asked to give the bride away, and 
the remark was made that he could, but he would not. ’In my 
case I am prepared to give the bride away, or, rather, to give 
advice to flie bridegroom about the chance that he should give 
to the bride in order that she could be a successhil wife. 

The remarks I am going to make, I hope, will be useful to the 
operative, to the tackier, to the foreman, to the manager and to 
the ownei. 

After 21 years’ exjierience of the automatic looms, naturally one 
knows a good deal of the difficulties as well as the advantages of 
them. ” 

A"* automatic looms, I am going to disagree with 

both of the last two speakers; first, when they say that they 
cannot be successfully run only on a 48-hour week. I say that the 
automatic loom is an advantage all the time, but that it is not so 
great an advantage as people would make it out to be If 
you are sitting on the top of the column of despondency and think 
you are going to jump off that column into a feather bed. and 
he there comfortably with success, simply through installing auto¬ 
matic looms, you are going to make a very big mistake. You 
cannot do it. \ou have to put more brainwork at the head and 
more ability as regards your foremen and managers into the 
automatic loom than you have for the ordinary loom. There is no 
hiding that fact. 


Regarding the operatives; I do not think the operatives the 
weavers themselves, require quite as much skill as with the ordinary 
loom, but as soon as you leaye the lowest-paid workers you then 
immediately get to a position where you want more brainwork 
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and more ability and more efficiency. I do not think that can be 
denied for a moment by those who absolutely know their work. 
Ihe workpeople, I think, should adopt the automatic loom with 
open arms. We have had raised at this Conference the matter of 
extending the uses of cotton goods, and the only way they can 
be extended for the purposes of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
and everywhere, is in relation to the matter of the price of cotton 
goods in order to compete with other fibres. The operatives, I 
agree with Mr. Ashurst, ought to put their backs into the work. 

I have enjoyed reading Mr. Ashurst’s paper, but I agree with 
Mr. Jenny on the waste figures. I am sorry to have to disagree 
with Mr. Ashurst*s figures, but, in my opinion, he is wrong. There 
is very much less^ waste in automatic weaving, as far as I know 
(and I am speaking more particularly of the Northrop loom, of 
which we have 1,350), than on the ordinary loom. Those who have 
the ordinary loom using mule cops know that the waste is some¬ 
thing like 5 per cent., whereas with the Northrop loom the amount 
of waste is something like li per cent. That is an enormous saving, 
and, I should imagine, is confirmed by other automatic looms to 
a very large extent. Of course, positions differ. With a feeler 
loom you arc going to get a greater amount of waste than you 
have with the non-feeler automatics. 

With regard to the foremen, let me say this to prospective 
buyers of any sort of automatic looms. You ha\e made your 
tacklcrs before out of ordinary weavers with no practical mechanical 
ability about them. The automatic loom—and I do not care which 
automatic loom it is^is more of a mechanical proposition than it 
is a weaving proposition. You, therefore, must have your tacklers 
with more of a mechanical inclination than a knowledge of weaving. 

I would like to return to the operative for a moment. In our 
own country the operatives and the tacklers have succeeded in 
getting a very much larger wage than is paid on the ordinary 
loom, doing away with some small proportion of the saving. I do 
not quite see why they should have as much as they have got. I 
think the automatic loom tackler*s advance is as much as 25 to 33?. 

Eer cent, over the ordinary tacklcr’s wage. I think that is too 
ig, and iloes away with part of the profit. 

Regarding the matter of falling on to a feather bed, in my 
opinion, the automatic loom, if well worked, will show a saving on 
the ordinary loom of from 7^ to 15 per cent. All of those in this 
room, finance-men especially, will agree that if they can get 
to 15 per cent, on their money they would l>e very well satisfied", 
if it were positive. But, when you get to 15 per cent, on your 
money, if somebody else is prepared to lose 25 per cent, on their 
money on the ordinary looms, you arc still going to be faced with 
a loss on your work, and that is the reason why some of us who 
have had automatic looms, as well as others, all this time have 
not been able to show better results. As long as the average losses 
are so very high, the automatic loom as well has got to show a 
loss of a smaller variety. 

In spite of the fact that in our own case we are in the China 
market, tlie worst market in the world, and that we have seen 
some of our competitors out, we are still going without some sort 
of moratorium. I do think that the automatic loom can be a 
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success even with 48 hours, though, of course, it will be a bigger 
success if it can run twice as long. 

I should like to refer to the owner. 'Fhe owner wlio ]nits auto¬ 
matic looms in must realize that the purchase of the looms does not 
get him ovc'r liis difficulties. He has got to follow up the automatic 
loom carefully himself. An installation of 10 looms or 20 looms 
IS not giving'thc machine maker a fair chance unless it is followed 
up by the owner to sec that the right thing is done to the loom 
after it gels into his shed. What occurs is this: The owner buys 
twenty cxiiensive looms, and puts them in. He says to the 
manager: I have spent all this money; there are your looms; 

work them,” and he does not go near them again for months. The 
manager docs not understand these looms—they are fairly difficult 
to understand, although they look simple—and he says to his 
inside manager: Right! Now then, lim, all these looms are in; 
work them; you have go lo do it The boss has spent a lot of 
money.” lie leaves them alone. The inside manager says to 
the foreman: “Get on with this job,” and he foreman tells the 
tackier to get on with it. Before very long nolDocly of a really 
influential character, who is using his brains, goes near them, 
and the tackier says: “ I do not like these things,” and he knocks 
the automatic arrangement out of use altogether, and instead of 
having an automatic loom it is working like an ordinary loom all 
the time. I have bought at scrap-iron prices looms of which the 
automatic adjustment had hardly been worked at all: it had been 
put out of action, and the owner said it is no good at all. It is 
not a fair deal to the machine maker. The owner himself mu^^t 
put a little bit of energy and brain into following it up, or he will 
fail on a small installation. In our case, it was a case of sink or 
swim. We had 1,000 Northrop looms in, and we put in 350 more 
in an extension in 19 u; to tq2I, which, of course, with bad trade 
have been a white elephant. You all know what has been occurring 
since 1922, when these looms started. That is as far as the owner 
is concerned, and I think it covers the machine maker. 

There is another thing on whicli there is very much slack 
thinking, and which one of our Manchester papers got mo to give 
an article on, that is, the bie^-gest number of picks per inimitc 
and the number of machines. You must decide in your mind, arc 
you going in for production per machine or production per 
operative? The automatic machine is expensive. Can you afford 
so much capital that you can run them at 160 picks a minute or 
150, or put less capital expenditure in and have the looms running 
faster? If the machine is running slow yon can get a lot of looms 
looked after by one operative^like they say in America, too looms 
per operative. I do not doubt it. You have two factors, then; a 
capital expenditure which few mills with ordmary looms in would 
be able to afford, and if you are going in for production per 
machine you put in fewer machines and run them more quickly, up 
to 200 per minute. T say the economic position—and it is only my 
Hea—on a plain cloth, ^6 inches, is about 172 picks a minute 
But It IS purely a matter of opinion. 

There is another thing. Looms put in 21 vears ago of the 
automatic tyj)e, which I am used to, are not to be compared with 
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the looms that are being made to-day. The cost of repairs and 
renewals ot the old looms is something like 75 or 100 per cent, 
more than it is with those that are put in to-day. 

I think 1 Iiave given you all the information I can in order 
that you should treat the automatic looms, when they get put in, 
with reasonable sense and ability, and do not think that because 
you have put them in they are going to work themselves and keep 
themselves. They will not do it. In my opinion, perhaps being 
egotistic, it requires more brainwork and ability to run an automatic 
shed than it does to run an ordinary shed.* 

The Chairman: Does any other gentleman wish to speak? 

Mr. Arthur Kuffler (Austria): I believe that the 
question of automatic looms is, perhaps, more a social question in 
the first instance than a technical question. As long as the matter 
is not settled with the workpeople you cannot change the system 
of the loom and you cannot introduce automatic looms with general 
success; that is to say, with automatic looms you employ less people 
and you pay a higher wage. Of course. Labour is, in the first 
instance, always against this principle. They do not want to 
em[)loy less peo]de and pay to those fewer people a higher wage 
and allow other people to lose their work. Well, it is wrong; but 
they will not understand it in the beginning. It has been explained 
here, and I think it is perfectly right, that we are in a vicious 
circle. If wc cannot produce cheaply we cannot produce big 

S Liantilies; we are put hack. It stands to reason that if you reduce 
le number of hands in the beginning you will be able’to ernploy 
more hands in the end. If you run, as we run now, at a higher 
cost than, say, the United States and Japan, and therefore lose 
trade, the number of hands are reduced too, or they have to go 
on short time and make less wages. Now that is the first lesson 
which Labour has to learn. With the automatic loom you must 
know, and the workpeople must know, that in the beginning less 
persons are employed, but they can get better wages. They can 
make better wages. In the long run, it will coine to the same 
thing if what has been said is right, and I believe it is right, that 
the trade, by producing cheaper cloth on large lines, will grow, 
and more people can Ixi employed. I do not think mat you can 
say you can employ an automatic loom only in two shifts. Cer¬ 
tainly, if you invest money in new machinery, the cost of deprecia¬ 
tion, and the interest on the machinery are lower if you run the 
machinery in two shifts than if you run it in one; but, as I had the 
opportunity of saying on the first day of this Congress, the loss 
incurred by overproduction may be much greater than the profit 
made by reducing the overheads. But that is a question of the 
trade in general. It is not a question of automatic looms. Now, 
one of the great mistakes in the use of automatic looms, both from 
the point of view of the owner as well as from the view of the work¬ 
people, is that you want to stabilize a certain number of looms, so 
you agree with the Labour Syndicate or with your union to run 12 
looms, or 16 or 20 or 22 looms. That is all wrong—absolutely 

* Later note by Mr. Arrowsmlth ; 1 have not found any opposition from 
Labour leaders to automatic machinery. 
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wrong. I have been in America this year, and 1 was taken by Mr. 
Sidney S. Paine, of the Textile Development Corporation, Boston, 
Mass., who has reorganized many mills, to two of these mills. One 
was weaving a heavy kind of blue damask, that was blue warp and 
blue weft, dyed in the raw cotton and spun-dyed, a very heavy 
cloth. There the weaver attended to i8 looms. Then he took me 
the same day to another mill that made surgical dressing cloths. 
There I saw myself what some of you do not seem able to believe, 
but it cannot be contradicted—^it was a mill with 676 looms, and 
there were six weavers and six girls. They attended to from 108 to 
130 looms, according to how the looms were placed. I spoke with 
one of the operatives, and he told me that he could take just as well 
150 looms. He said there is nothing to do. 

You cannot make an agreement for a fixed number of looms; 
it depends upon the kind of work you do. It is all the same to the 
workman as to how many looms or spindles he attends; he has to 
do a certain amount of work per hour; that is, he has to piece so 
many ends. I will give you, for illustration, any figure that comes 
into my mind. He can piece 30 ends in an hour. It is all the same 
to him whether it is 30 ends breaking on four looms or whether 
they break on 50 looms. If 30 ends break only on a certain number 
of looms, he can attend to that number of looms, and therefore all 
these definite arrangements with the workpeople, that a weaver, 
whether a girl or a man, attends 18 or 20 looms, are all nonsense. 
It may be too much in one case, and it may be too little in another 
case. In one of our mills on ordinary grey cloth they are running 
at present 28 looms with a battery filler, and in the same room 
there are looms that work striped goods, with two or three colours; 
in this case the weaver attends to seven looms, and when we were 
taking time-tests it was shown that with the seven-loom weaver his 
time was taken up to nearly go per cent., whilst with the 28-looin 
weaver it was taken up to 63 per cent. only. That is to say, it 
all depends on the kind of work. Therefore the question of an 
understanding with the workpeople is the main question when 
dealing with automatic looms. I think it is useless to talk about 
the technical side of it, because the automatic loom is in the 
beginning of its development. Now that the Draper patents have 
run out, every textile machine maker in the world will work on 
automatic looms, and we shall find many new systems and improve¬ 
ments of old ones. 

The same arguments apply with regard to speed. I do not 
quite agree with what has been said, that you have to make up 
your mind as to whether you want the machinery to work to its 
utmost capacity or the worker to his utmost capacity. That 
depends, again, on the quality of the work. What you want is 
good work. If you run a loom so quickly that you have more 
breakages it does not pay you to run it at that speed. You must 
run it to the utmost, but where it makes the least breakages of any 
then you can get the biggest number of looms per operative. 
Xnc 3,utoni3.tic loonx is still jn its infancy. You may nave in a year 
or two automatic looms that run 220 picks, and you may have looms 
that do kinds of work. I do not agree with our Chairman 
either, when he says that for cheap goods in grey cloths the 
automatic loom has its merits, but for the fine doth, which we 
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intend to popularize, as Colonel Seddon Brown said on the second 
day, the automatic loom does not lend itself. I do not think that 
is right. If it is right now it not be right to-niorrow. In 
America—-I have seen it, and I can give the name of the 
mill; it is one of the biggest silk mills—they make the 
finest silk on the automatic loom; not the shuttle-changing loom, 
but on looms with the ordinary battery. In America they pretend 
—and it has been proved—to make better quality cloth on an 
automatic loom than on the ordinary loom, of course working with 
a feeler and stopping the loom when the weft breaks. It is abso¬ 
lutely wrong to let the loom run on. You can do it, of course, but 
then you have a faulty cloth. I do not know whether you save 7J 
or 15 per cent, but in the end there must be a saving. 

The standard of living of the working class must increase: it 
can never go down. It may have gone down in some countries 
after the war, but in ordinary times the standard of life of a man 
must increase; therefore you must find a means whereby 3^011 can 
give way to his demands, whereby you can avoid great friction 
with the workpeople and produce as cheaply as other people do in 
other countries. That is only possible with an automatic machine. 

I think we must all agree that the loom which has been used 
up to now is no machine at all; it is a very simple tool that has not 
changed for 80 years. No improvement, or hardly any improve¬ 
ment, has been made. You can use to-day an ordinary loom that 
is 50 or 60 years old, provided it has been well kept; there has been 
no change in its construction. But the automatic loom has been 
made into a machine. The word has been used by Mr. Jenny 
to-day that they have to be made as exact as a. motor car. Well, 
the loom is sure to become a machine, and, while we have had no 
great changes in the last 30 or 40 years^ great changes have begun, 
and the q^uicker industrialists open their eyes to those changes the 
better. But the first and foremost question is that you cannot be 
limited by a fijced agreement with the workpcorile. The workman’s 
only interest is that he is not sweated; you do not demand more 
work from him, more turns of the hand from him. If 3"ou can 
provide him with a tool that allows him to give more production 
with the same work it must be done. If you cannot do that, of 
course, it is absolutely unprofitable to introduce a new and costly 
tool, 

Mr. Wallace! StoipsON (U.S. A.): I have not prepared 
any speech. Mr. Pearse asked me, about five minutes ago, if I 
would say a few words. I have been with the Draper Corporation 
for a great many years, and have been connected with the develop¬ 
ment of the Northrop loom. I have been very much interested in 
the talk I have heard here to-day. It is very different from what 
I had expected, and it is very different from the talks I have had 
with various people. 

We have, as you know, probably about 500,000 automatic looms 
running in the United States. We have naturally developed a 
scheme for running these looms. In our northern section we were 
more troubled in getting them properly running than in the 
southern section. It was merely because our northern section had 
been in the business so long. Their fathers had always done things 
in a certain way, their grandfathers had done things in a certain 
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way, and they felt that they should do things in the same way. 
Gentlemen, it is a great mistake. I cannot tell you, in this 
country, how to run automatic looms. You have conditions which 
are very different from what we have in the United States, and 
you must solve your own problems, but I will say this, that I do 
not believe it is possible for the cotton industry to exist unless we 
continually put into our mills the most improved machinery and 
the most improved methods. It is not possible for any great 
length of time for one section of the country to be 
running 50, 60 and 100 looms per weaver with a helper, and 
another section with, we will say, two to four with a helper. The 
time will come when you will find that you have liquidated your 
mills; you have nothing left in them but some old machinery and 
an old mill, and you have no money to put in the new machines. 
So do not tr^ to figure too much on what percentage you are going 
to make. Can you afford to do it ? You must do it—not only 
looms, but all other machinery. You cannot keep up with the 
times, you cannot sell your goods in the markets of the world if 
your machinery is old, if your labour cost is too high. You must 
be able to meet anybody in competition, anywhere in the world, 
and you cannot do"it with antiquated machinery, with antiquated 
methods and with antiquated brains. It cannot be done. I was 
very much interested in hearing what the gentlemen who spoke 
before me had to say. The running of automatic looms is just a 
simple problem in arithmetic. That is all there is to it. At what 
speed should you run your loom? You should run your loom at 
tne speed at which you can produce the kind of goods you want to 
produce for the smallest cost per pound. Now that may be one 
speed to-day; it may be another speed in a year. You may have 
changed conditions. At any rate, it is not a question of whether 
your loom should run 200 picks a minute or whether it should run 
160. They should run at a speed, under the conditions under which 
you are working, where you get the kind of goods you want for the 
smallest cost per pound. With regard to the number of looms per 
weaver: how many looms should a weaver run ? I have been asked 
that question for 30 years, and it took me a long time liefore I found 
out how to answer it. A weaver, with a helper, can start up in ten 
hours from about 275 to 300 looms. Now, then, if 20 looms 
average stops 275 to 300 times, give them 20; it is all they can run. 
You are perfectly foolish to give them any more. In other words, 
do not guess at the number of looms a weaver should run. Do not 
overwork your weaver; you cannot do it for any length of time, 
and it is not fair. A weaver should give a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay, and you should not try to give them more than 
a fair day’s work. Now that formula has been figured out—^the 

f entleman before mentioned it—in the United States, and we 
now it is correct in our country. The next proposition is, if a 
weaver can start up a certain number of looms a day, to find out 
why those loorns stop. Do not guess at it. Put somebody on with a 
pencil and a piece of paper and tabulate why your looms stop. If 
you have 25 per cent, of loom stoppage caused by what we call 
kinks, where the yarn doubles up on itself, in other words, slack 
yam—all right, there is something to work on. I can tell you in 
the United States just wha^ is causing most of it; how much 
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stoppage is from bunching, and how much from other causes. 
Have 3t all tabulated every second of the day, and then when your 
superintendent, or you yourself, or whoever it is, goes into the mill, 
you have something definite to work upon. So, in that way, reduce 
the number of stops per loom. As you reduce the number of stops 
per loom increase the number of looms per weaver, but do not 
expect a weaver to start up in 10 hours more than 275 to 300 
looms; if you do you are not fair to the weaver. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does somebody else wish to speak? 

Dr. Bruno Canto (Italy): I was not prepared to take 
part in this discussion, and I only do so on short notice on the 
instigation of Dr, Mylius, the member for Italy on the International 
Committee, in order that some information be tabulated from 
Italy, in which country the cotton manufacturers, through some 
oversight, did not receive the enquiry form mentioned by Messrs. 
Jenny and Ashurst, that had been sent out by the International 
Cotton Federation. 

The “Manifatture Cotoniere Meridionali/' of Naples, of which 
I have the honour to be manager, have 2,500 automatic looms 
running, which represent 75 per cent, of its looms; they are work¬ 
ing in three different plants for the production respectively of grey 
cloth for bleaching and printing, for coloured goods and for wide 
sheetings. 

Plant for the Mamifacture of Grey Cloth for Bleaching atid 
Printing, This consists of 1,615 narrow looms in one single shed, 
which work in two shifts, warp 32’s and 38*s, weft 32’s and 44*5, 
without feeler. Every female operative has 38 looms in her charge. 
A magazine filler has 32 looms to attend to. The tackier looks 
after 96 looms. The magazine fillers could have a larger number 
of looms to look after if the bobbins came straight from the ring 
spindles. In our mill we use cardboard tubes, and the operatives 
have to set them on the proper holders. 

The efficiency is 95 per cent.; the waste of the weft is i per cent. 

We have not found any difficulty in giving 48 looms to the 
weaver without reducing the percentage of production, but the cost 
turned out to be more than when the weaver had only 38 looms, 
in consequence of the better quality of yarn and the special care 
required in the preparation. Nevertheless, we have in operation 
two sets of 48 looms for demonstration purposes. 

In this section the number of threads for each weaver is about 
120,000. The number of picks is always 160 per minute. 

The total number of persons employed is 150 for each shift, 
which works out to 9.28 per 100 looms. The preparation, with the 
exception of slashing, works with one single shirt, and it is of the 
usual type with flanged bobbins. The knots are being made with 
a Barber-Colman knotter. There are also two of Barber-Colman’s 
warp-tying machines in use. 

The plant, with its departments for the conditioning of the yarn 
(which comes from the spinning mill in its natural state), inspection 
and classification of the cloth, repair shop, etc., employs altogether 
540 persons, i.e,, 270 in each shift of the cloth mill. 

Plant for Coloured Goods, This consists of 756 narrow looms, 
86 to 190 cm. wide, for the production of goods with a warp which 
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is generally coloured doubled (twisted) yarn, and the weft generally 
dyed in the raw material and the yarn spun directly on Northrop 
pirns. Goods containing numerous threads are being made here, 
up to 40 per cm.; a feeler is being used. Not more than 16 looms, 
eight narrow and eight wide ones, can be given to one weaver; 
the output is about 85 per cent. Four kinds of weft are being used : 
8’s, I2*s, i6’s and 20’s. The number of battery fillers varies 
according to the counts used. 

The most important question for this kind of goods is the thick¬ 
ness of the warp in relation to the width of the dents of the reed. 
It is not possible to adopt automatic looms for this kind of cloth 
unless the knots of the warp pass easily through the dents of the 
reed. Either the goods must be of a loose weave or with several 
threads per dent, with few threads or with different threads per 
dent. The total quantity of threads has a relative importance. 

The weaving shed works in double shift. The lighting system 
is poxyerful, owing to the difficulty the operatives have in seeing 
the threads, which generally are of a dark colour. The speed is 
170 picks per loom of 86 cm., 145 for those of 146, and 125 for 
those of 190 cm. wide. The looms are driven by gear and 
individual electric motors. 

Plant lor Wide Sheetings, There are q6 looms, 240, 280 and 
320 cm. wide, the speeds of which are 100, QO and 80 picks per 
minute. Double shift is being worked, 16 looms per female weaver, 
with an efficiency of go per cent. We have tried, in view of the small 
number of operatives required, to run a third shift, but the result 
has not been satisfactory. The output of the three shifts was 
practically equal to the one of the two shifts, as during night many 
things are neglected which have to be put right during the day, 
and that necessitates stoppage of looms. With these looms there 
is no feeler motion. 

General Considerations, In the three mills the waste is not 
superior to that of the ordinary looms. It is even less where no 
feeler is being used. None of the yarn is rewound. 

The large number of looms given to one operative is due to the 
harmonious relations between employers and labour unions as a 
consequence of the corporative organizations in Italy, which have 
put an end to the conflicts between the two classes of employers 
and employees. The trade unions are not opposed to a large 
number of looms being given to the workpeople when the work docs 
not put them to a strain above the normal physical capacity. 
Furthermore, they have accepted the quite logical principle that the 
remuneration must not be in proportion to the number of looms, 
but to the actual work performed by each operative. 

Two ordinary^ looms weaving a difficult cloth or using a bad 
warp would require more work and more weaver’s skill than 48 
automatic looms with a good quality yarn and an easily woven cloth. 

At any rate, I cannot conceive why the automatic loom should 
not be used to the very limit of its industrial possibilities. 
In view of the high cost of the installation and the important 
amount of interest and depreciation which result from its purchase, 
the automatic loom can only be an advantage if run to its full 
capacity as regards number of workpeople as well as number of 
hours of work. 
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The opinion has been expressed in this Congress that cyon with 
one shift the automatic loom can be profitably worked. Allow me 
to tell you that it is ridiculous to think of an automatic loom being 
kept idle 15 or t 6 hours out of 24. The objection of overproduction, 
which the world fears with the general application of the two-shift 
system, can easily be overcome if, instead of two looms, only one 
loom is erected. I cannot see why a thousand ordinary looms 
should not be replaced by 500 automatic looms run in two shifts. 

It seems to me that we can sum up the whole situation as 
follows: — 

Conditions tinder Zif/iic/i the erection oj Automatic Looms may 
be 0} advantage : — 

{a) When there is a scarcit}” of operatives. 

{b) When the available labour is unskilled or unsatisfactory. 

Indeed it is easier to train a weaver for automatic 
looms than for an ordinary loom, as an automatic one is 
more easily handled than an ordinary one, wliich requires 
a long training. 

(c) Where there is available a good staff of overlookers and 

tacklers. The satisfactory results depend mainly on this 
class of help. 

As already mentioned just now, the automatic loom 
is more a mechanical than a weaving proposition, and 
therefore tacklers with a thorough mechanical knowledge 
are required. 

(d) When plants with a large number of looms can be erected. 

Automatic weaving requires careful direction, and this 
is expensive. It requires the application of principles 
of scientific organization, and this is rarely available in a 
small undertaSng; it presupposes the adoption of such 
means as the warp-knotting machines, which do not pay 
except on a given number 01 looms. 

(e) When easily woven goods and standardized goods are 

produced. 

(/) When the composition of the warp is not too close in 
relation to the counts of yarn and reed to be used. 

(g) When there are no artificial limitations in the number of 
looms given in charge of a weaver. 

(h) When the shed can work double shifts. 

(i) When the mill spins its own yam, or wlien the yarn can be 

bought in the immediate neighbourhood from a restricted 
nuniDer of mills with the certainty that tliere is no 
difference in uniformity of the quality of the yarn. 

(7) When it is not necessary to use the weft feeler. 

This must be understood in such a way that the 
greatest advantage as regards labour and production of 
waste can be obtained when there is no need for the use 
of a feeler. This means that for the goods without feeler 
the automatic loom can be profitable also in such countries 
and under circumstances under which the automatic loom 
would not be suitable for goods to be woven with a feeler. 
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{k) Finally, when there is plenty available inone}^ winch such 
an installation requires. 

It is evident that all of these conditions will not exist at one 
and the same time. It ma}" be that only one condition, such as, 
for instance, the scarcit}" of laliour, may decide the advisability of 
installing automatic looms. 

As regards tlie cost of installation, it must be said that the 
automatic loom does not mean simply a loom, but a number of 
other things; spare tubes for the welt (pirns; representing a huge 
figure, changes to the spinning machinery, more perfect preparation 
machinery, improvement in the conditioning plant aiul in the 
lighting of the shed, and other small more or less important 
expenses. 

Finally, I must make a reference to the remarks of Mr. Jenny, 
where he speaks of lo8 picks of a loom of 90 cm. Surely he must 
mean 50 inches. But it seems impossible to me that a workman 
can properly attend to 197,000 warp threads with a satisfactory 
production. 

Mr. Arno S. Pearse (England): The President wishes 
me to mention the automatic loom which I saw recently in 
Japan. You will receive, during the next few days, a copy of 
my Japanese report, and there you will find full particulars of 
the Toyoda loom. Far be it from me to recommend any special 
loom, out I am simply stating in the Japan Report what I 
have seen, and I can assure you that the loom, according to evidence 
produced, was working very satisfactorily. I have watched the 
loom making 205 picks per minute on ordinary grey shirting. The 
number of looms per operative varied in the different establishments 
—40, 50, and in some there were only 25. It is a Japanese inven¬ 
tion. The looms, so far, are expensive. The cost in Japan is 
£60 sterling, but they expect, in consequence of mass production, to 
bring the price down to about £40. I understand that Platt Bros., 
of Oldham, have bought the patent for making the loom in Europe. 
205 picks, of course, is considerably higher than any other 
automatic loom whicli I have seen under mill conditions. 

The Chairman: Is there any other gentleman who wants 
to speak on the question ? I think we have had a very interesting 
discussion, and 1 give my best thanks to all the speakers, and we 
will go on to the next item on the agenda. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON FEDERATION. 

Mr. ArnoS. Pearse: With a view to extending still further 
the usefulness of the International Federation a set of rules has been 
suggested in order to enable Cotton Exchanges, Bleachers*. Calico 
Printers*, Textile Machinists’ and other allied associations to 
become associate members of our organization. The C.ommittee 
has endorsed these rules, a copy of which was circulated along 
with the Congress Programme; they are as follows: — 

* A Toyoda loom may be seen working at Platt Bros.* bhoA^room in 
Oldham 
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Rule I. Cottou Exdianges, Bleachers’, Calico Printers*, Tex¬ 
tile Machinists’ or other allied associations are eligible for associate 
membership with the International Cotton Federation, subject to 
their acceptance by the Committee or Congress. 

Rule 2. An annual levy of £1 is. per individual member com¬ 
prised in such associations shall be paid, but where the members 
number less than 25 the total of the annual levy for the association 
shall be 25 guineas (^^26 Ss.). 

Rule 3. Such affiliated associations will receive for each one of 
their individual members a copy of the quarterly publication of 
the International Cotton Bulletin. 

Rule 4. Associate members will be entitled to attend the inter¬ 
national Cotton Congresses, but they will not have a vote. They 
may suggest to the International Committee subjects for the dis¬ 
cussion at cither Congress or Committee Meetings. 

Rule 5. Associate membership does not entitle to direct repre¬ 
sentation on the International Committee. 

Mr. Roger Sevkig (France;: On behalf of the various 
gentlemen who are here as our guests belonging particularly to the 
Cotton Exchanges of Europe, I nave been asked to say that accord¬ 
ing to the simgested rules they would hardly have tlie right to 
speak at the Congresses, and that permission they think ought to 
be granted to them. 

Mr. William Howarth (England): It does seem to 
me that Rule No. S does not express sufficiently well the meaning. 
It says : * ‘ Associate mernbership does not entitle to direct repre¬ 
sentation on the International Committee.** As a matter of fact 
it is intended that associate meml^rs shall not have a chance of 
ever being elected on the International Committee. Our organi¬ 
zation is one of cotton spinners* and manufacturers* associations 
and the direct representation on the International Committee must 
at all times be restricted to representatives of that industry, who 
are either cotton spinners or manufacturers. This particular rule, 
whilst it says that it does not entitle to direct representation on the 
Committee, does not exclude the possibility of non-spinners or noii- 
manufacturers taking part as delegates in the discussions of this 
Congress. I know the intention or the Committee, and I think it 
ought to be made clearer than what is expressed in this draft of 
rules. I think if you leave it in this way, the wording will be 
corrected later on, but I do wish to stress the point that everybody 
who enters under the associate rules should be perfectly acquainted 
with the facts beforehand, that they cannot become members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. W. G. Cryer (England): May I ask a question in regard 
to suggested Rule 2, governing levy for associate members, as I take 
it that the Committee in submitting these proposals has given full 
consideration to the relative equity of the new associate member¬ 
ship basis, compared with that governing present membership of 
the International^ Federation. Would this annual levy of one 

S iinea per individual member in the case of an association like 
e Liverpool Cotton Association, with approximately 600 full 
members and goo associate members, necessitate a total levy of 600 
guineas or 1,500 guinea>s; and for a combine like the Bleachers*, 
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with So associated firms, >\ould the le\y work out at 8o guineas per 
annum ? It seems to me that with an association like the Liver¬ 
pool Cotton Association, and its large proportion of associate 
members who are at puscnt connected with the International 
Federation through the he deration ot Master Cotton Spinners* 
Associatiotib, tlurt would be the possibility oi a duplication of 
ser\ice and expense, without achie\ing any usfful purpose, as the 
latter members are alrtad> iccci\ing copies of the iNlEKlSiATIONAl 
Cotton Bollftin through the channel of their own Spinners* 
Federation 

I think we diall agree that the more we are able to get the 
different sceLions of the cotton trade linked together in some 
common organization the belter it will be for our trade as a whole, 
because after all we arc parts of one and the same industry, and no 
one section can continue to prosper indefinitely whilst another 
section IS languishing below star\atic)n point As my friends 
are aware, we have on se\cral occasions during rec^^nt years ap¬ 
proached the allied trade organizations in Manchester with a >^icw 
to bringing about some reduction in what we consider to be their 
exorbitant charges, but witli no great measure of success Had, 
howe\er, these bodies been affiliated with us in some form, such as 
IS now proposed under the sdieme for associate membership of the 
International Federation, our efToits might have been attended 
with more sratif>ing results 

1 o come back to my original question, would Rule 2 mean, with 
an Association like the Li\erpool Cotton Association, a subscrip¬ 
tion basis oi £i is foi all its members, or for its full members only, 
and in the case of the Bleachers* Association £i is for tach of 
its constituent or amalgamated firms > 

Mr F Holroyd (England) That we felt was the intention, 
but these are onl> provisional rules for the time being What we 
want this morning more than anything else is the acceptance of the 
principle that we agree to allow the election of associate members 
through the Committee The difficulty that }ou have raised now 
with regard to Liverpool docs exist I am an associate member of 
the Liverpool Association There would be diijilicitv of intcicsts, 
but if \ou will gi\e tlit ( oninuttee instructions to finally draft a 
series of rules that is really what wc want you to do this morning 

Mr A Kcti I LLR (Austria) May I move that Rule No 2 
struck out of this present icsolution, and instead of Rule No 2 
there should be inserted 

“ That the Congress authorizes the International Committ».e 

to fix a lev}. for the associate members ** 

Mr P Holroyd (England; Yes, we might accept that 

Mr II S Butterw^ORTH (England) I am grateful to Mr 
Cryer, who spoke with regard to the Liverpool Cotton Association, 
for protecting our interests, but I did not think, personally, that 
any violence was being done to them by this resolution As a 
matter of fact, my Liverpool friends, I feel sure, will forgive me 
when I say that 1 think that in this matter and in other similar 
matters they get off vnth paying too little I think this is a very 
mild subscription, and as I read the rule wondered if they were 
paying enough I think the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN 
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that we get from time to time is quite worth the amount of money 
that we subscribe, and I do not think it ou^lit to be reduced 
I should think the resolution should stand as it roads 

Mr F Holkoyd (England) May I put a different resolu¬ 
tion to lilt meeting, that is, that this Congress endorses the action 
of the C t mmiltee in proposing that associate membership should 
be instituted and it leaves with the C ommittce the arangements for 
accepting such associate members 1 mo\e that 
Mr A KUP FLER I second that 

(2 he re^iolution was put fo the Congrtw and tarntd unam- 
vioml'V) 

The Chairman The next item on the Agenda is the 
Financial Statement 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Mr ArnoS Pearse The financial Statement has been sent 
to each affiliated Association at the end of last year It has been 
duly audited, and I have here the duly signed balance sheet b\ 
the Auditors I think we may take this statement as read 
This course was adopted 

RESOLUTIONS 

The various resolutions were then discussed and voted upon, 
the following is the text of the re-solutions which were unanimously 
agreed upon by the Congress — 

East Indian Cotton 

rht:^ Inttrnational Cotton Congre^i^ endorsee the many ad¬ 
vantages which would result from the general application of the 
Cotton Ginning a7id Pres^mg Pactories Act^ lut it regrets that 
so far tins Actlias not been mlficicntly enforced^ and it respect¬ 
fully a?ks the Secretary of State for India to use eiery nuan^ 
in hts -power that this legislation will be effcctnely carried out 
in future throughout India 

This Congress Laments the falhnq-ofj in quality of Pun-jab- 
American cotton gimrally through admixture with other kinds^ 
and it expresses the hope that steps will he taken to keep this 
and other varieties from being mixed 

1 he fact that the Piniiah-inierican cotton raised on tin 
British Cotton Grow in g Issociation's farm in India has 
tmprozedy shows that there is no netd for this general falling- 
oft in quality 

The Congress also desires respectfully to indicate to the 
Secretary of State that a more efficiently conducted system of 
narketmg this Indian cotton of better staple and grade would 
extend the number of spinners using it^ and thereby create such 
a demand as would enable the grozeer to obtain a more 
adequate recompense than has hitherto been possible owing to 
the restricted market operatize 

CoiTON Growing 

1 Ins Congress^ representing the cotton users of 21 countries^ 
desire s to record its unanimous appreciation of the efforts which 
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are being 7 nade w niany countries with a view to mcreasing 
the stiffly and improving the quality of cotton. This Congress 
recofds with satisfaction that Europe /r consuming annually 
over 2’,000,000 bale,s of cotton groun in countries outside the 
old-c,stablished sources of supply^ and calls upon the Govern- 
tnents of all countries where cotton growing can be carried 
out on a commercial ^^cale to give every assistance in their 
power for cxtetiding cottoti cultivation^ ^spcciaUy^ by facilitating 
the provision of means of transport and irrigation^ where 
necessary. 


Extended Use of Cotton Textiles. 

This Congress recommends to every country affiliated with 
the International Cotton Federation to establish a Cotton 
Propaganda Committee^ in order to examine zvays and means 
zeJiich might lead to the extension of the use of cotton goods, 
and this Congress requests the International Committee to 
enter into close contact with these various national committees 
in order to co-ordinate their activities. 

Method for Reporting Conditioning Tests of 
Egyptian Cotton. 

The spinners'' representatives of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee unanimously recommend to the affiliated spinners 
that, zohenever a test for humidity is made on their behalf, they 
should if requested, communicate the result to the respective 
cotton shippers in Alexandria, 

Mixing of Different Egyptian Cotton Varieties. 

This Co7tgress endorses the decision of the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee in this ^natter, and repeats as its considered 
opinion that the cotton industry objects strongly to any mixing 
of varitties of Egyptian cottons before they reach the spinning 
mill. 


Standard of Moisture for Egyptian Cotton. 

Whilst the spinning member^ of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee are firmly convinced that 8J per cent, k an adequate 
allowance for moisture-content in Egyptian cotton, they are 
prepared to enter into an agreement with the Alexandria 
General Produce Associatio^i that, for a period of 12 months 
commencing ist December, iQsg, and as a temporary measure 
only, they will not claim for excess moisture, unless 9 per cent, 
regain is exceeded, in which case the rebate zvill be retrospective 
and start from 8.9 per cent, 

Mr. W. Mather (England): Mr. President, before that reso¬ 
lution is passed I want to make the position clear as regards the 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association of England. The 
r^resentatives of the Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation (Weaving Section) desire to state that they will abstain 
from voting on the proposed resolution in order not to prejudice 
their position with regard to the fixing of a standard of moisture 
content m yarns in excess of that already in operation. That is, 
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from our point of view, we do not want to prejudice our case as 
legards standard of moisture. 

Mr. W. F. Chambers (England): It is of the utmost 
importance that moisture should be kept down to as low a per¬ 
centage as possible, and it is a very serious matter indeed to raise 
it by i per cent, when we are already as high as ; and I am 
surprised, as an individual member of the Congress, that the 
Spinning Section should have given way. even if only in a tem¬ 
porary manner. That they should be allowed to increase it to 
0 per cent, is a very serious matter indeed to manufacturers 
generally. We are doing all we possibly can to safeguard our¬ 
selves. If it is possible for it to be in cotton in its very early stages 
it is up to the growers, and to anybody who handles cotton right up 
to the finished article, to take every precaution possible to keep it 
down. 

Mr. W. How ART H (England): Everybody sympathize 
with Mr. Chambers in his desire to have cotton, and not water, 
delivered to him, no one more so than the spinners themselves, but I 
would remind him that this is the first step to that end. Hitherto, 
if 10 per cent, moisture has been in cotton, the spinner has had no 
redress, and this is the first step, and the firsl time in the history 
of the cotton trade where we have had a standard put forward for 
all cotton. We are hoping to improve during the current year, or 
at the end of next yea.r, and I think the representatives of your 
Association will be wise to accept the resolution as it stands, 
because it docs not prejudice them in any way. Now that the 
Association has said that they will not support it, but they refrain 
from voting, I think it would be just as well if Mr. Chambers were 
to al^ himself with his Association. 

i^T/te resolution was adopted. The delegates of the Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers' Association refrained from voting on 
the last resolution^ 


LEVY FOR 1930-31. 

It was unanimously resolved that the levy should remain 
unaltered for the coming years, viz.: — 

I / looth of a penny per spindle. 

^th of a penny per loom. 

PLACE OF NEXT CONGRESS TO BE HELD, 1931. 

Mr. Roger Seyrig (France): On behalf of the French 
Syndicate of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers, I have the 
pleasure and honour of inviting the International Cotton Federa¬ 
tion to hold the next Congress, in 1931, in France. I am rather 
diffident in doing so, on account of the wonderful reception and 
diversified programme which we have had here, but I assure you 
that we in France will do our best to make you welcome. I may 
say that in 1931 a Colonial Exhibition will be held in Paris, which 
should be of considerable interest to most of you. 

Mr. F. Holroyd (England): I have pleasure in moving that 
this Congress accepts with many thanks the kind invitation of the 
French Association to hold the next Congress in France in 1931. 
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Mr. Arthur Kuffler (Austria): I have pleasure in 
seconding this. 

(I/ie ‘resolution was una 7 timously adopted!) 

The Chairman: 1 have great pleasure m conveying to you, 
Mr. Seyrig, the unanimous anef hearty resolution o£ this Congress 
“ that ’we accept your invitation with many thanks.** 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

The Chairman: We have now come to the end of our 
aeliberations, and there remains one pleasant duty for us to 
perform, and that is to offer our cordial thanks for all that has been 
done for us here in Spam, especially to our colleague on the Inter¬ 
national Committee, Mr. Santiago Trias, who has proved 
>>imself such an excellent President. His extreme modesty has 
added great charm to all he has done on our behalf. We shall not 
forget his great services, and I am sure you will heartily agree 
that we offer to him in the usual manner our expression of thanks. 
(Great aoplause.') 

Our thanks are further due to the Mayor of Barcelona and to all 
the officials who have put this magnificent hall at our disposal; 
further, to the Spanish Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Association, to its Executive Committee, and to the Barcelona 
Congress Organizing Committee, who have had the difficult task 
of arranging our Congress and the many social functions which we 
have all enjoyed to the fullest extent. 

Thanks are also due to the authors of papers, and to all those 
who have contributed in any way towards making this Congress 
such a success, both from a business and social point of view. 

These votes of thanks were most cordially adopted. 

Mr. Santiago Trias; As President of the Congress, I 
thank you, Mr. President, and all the delegates, very much for your 
kind words. We feel sure that this Congress may; be regarded as one 
of the most successful ones which our organization has held, and 1 
hope also that you have spent some pleasant days in Barcelona. We 
trust that you will carry away with you a favourable impression of 
our city, and that when you go back to your various countries you 
will tell your friends all that you have seen here, and ask them 
to come here; I assure you that we shall receive them with 
sincere friendship. I take this opportunity of acknowledging 
publicly to my friends of the Spanish Committees and of the 
Spanish Federation my best thanks for their hearty co-operation. 

The General Secretary made the announcement that 
when the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee was holding their 
deliberations they sent a telegram to H.M. K i n g F u a d, express¬ 
ing gratitude for the co-operation and assistance he was gracious 
enough to give to the work of that Committee. A reply had been 
received that day from His Majesty, signed by himself, reading 
as follows: — 

I am sincerely pleased to receive the telegram which you 

have sent in the name of the Egyptian Joint Cotton Committee, 

which met at Barcelona. I thank you cordially, and express 
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the hope that this Committee will continue to act for the best 
interests of the cotton industry. I am happy to be able to assure 
you of my entire co-operation and of my best wishes for the 
success 01 the aims it nas set itself, and which I consider are 
most worthy.’* 

This terminated the fourteenth International Cotton Congre-s. 


CONGRESS PROGRAMME. 

The business items on the agenda are recorded in the preceding 
pages of the Of&cial Report of the Congress. 

The following is an enumeration of the social functions, and a 
few other items: — 

Wednesday, September i%th, 1929. 

3-0 p.m. Visit of Old Barcelona by motor car. 

5-30 p.m. Tea offered in the Restaurant ‘‘Miranar*’ of the 
Exhibition by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Navigation. 

A Mannequin Parade, showing Cotton Dresses, 
held during tea. (The dresses worn by the 
mannequins were kindly supplied by Messrs. 
Horrockses, Crewdson & Co. Ltd., Preston. The 
whole of the material had been made at their 
mills). 

9-0 p.m. Banquet offered by the Spanish Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers* Association at the 
‘‘ Fine Art Palace,** Paseo de Pujada, Barcelona. 

Thursday, September igth, 1929. 

6-0 p.m. Tea offered by the Municipal Government and 
Spanish dances in the Pueblo Espanol of the 
Barcelona International Exhibition. 

Friday, September 2otA^ 1929. 

Excursion to Montserrat by motor car. 

Visit of the cotton mill of Eusebio Bertrand, at 
Manresa. 

Lunch offered by the Spanish Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers* Associations at Montserrat. 

Visit of the Monastery. 

Return to Barcelona in the evening. 

Saturday, September 2\st, 1929. 

3-0 p.m. Visit to the Palace of Textile Industries in the 
Exhibition, and inspection of special textile 
machines. 

4-30 p.m. Film of the Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers* 
Association Ltd., Manchester, depicting cotton 

f rowing and spinning, in the ''Palacio de 
royecciones ** 01 the Exhibition. 

5-30 p.m. Tea offered by the Provincial Executive in the Old 
Palace, Plaza de la Constitucidn, Barcelona. 
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IN new countries 



SPAIN. 


Cotton Growing in Spain. 


P^per by Mr. ALFREDO SED6, Barcelona^ prepared for the 
14/// International Cotton Congress. 

Cotton growing in Spain may be a new subject for the 
International Cotton Congress at Barcelona, but it cannot be said 
that cotton cultivation is really a new industry for Spain; it is 
rather a reborn industry for us, as in the eighteenth century it 
certainly occupied quite an imixirtant position, but since then, 
principally owing to the preponderating extension of the cotton¬ 
growing industry of U.S.A. and to the develoi^ment of cane sugar 
in the cotton-growing districts of Spain, this crop was given up. 
However, at the beginning of the present century, at tempts were 
made to restart cotton growing within Sjiain, but, in spite of 
a few favourable laws for its promotion, it cannot be said that 
cotton-mill men of Spain took any interest in the movement until 
IQ 18, when they were encouraged b}^ a few agriculturists who 
recognized the importance which cotton growing for Spain might 
reach. Thebe jieople visualized the independence in rotton from the 
rest of the world which Spain should be able to conquer in this 
raw material of primary consideration, and they very soon obtained 
the highest support in the country; their movement was 
enthusiastically supported by H.M. King Alfonso XIII, who 
created a Spanish C-otton Commission, which since ig23 lias been 
actively and successfully at work. 

This Cotton Commission, besides establishing a permanent 
Central Committee, appointed other provincial committees which 
collaborate amongst each other. They have shown such zeal in 
their work that it is expected that Spain, within comparatively few 
years, will produce the quantities of raw cotton which will satisfy 
entirely the needs of her own cotton-spinning industry. 

From the very outset it must be stated that Spain possesses all 
the favourable cnmatic conditions, and immense areas of suitable 
land; there is much more land available than is needed to supply 
our cotton wants, and the yield per hectare is pretty high, as we 
will state later. 

Very careful instructions have been given to the farmers as 
regards the technical aspects of the method of cultivation, and 
to the different diseases and pests; a staff of technical experts 
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advises on the selection of the land, and gives all the instruction 
that may be needed. 

In order to stimulate cotton growing the minimum pun base 
price which is to be paid for the crop is in aiH'ana‘, so that 
the farmer knows beforehand--except when, through un[<-)rescvn 
circumstances, his crop is dcstn^j^ed or siiflers in N'lehi -what his 
crop will sell at, and our minimum i)rice is remunerative for 
the cultivator. 

Besides the minimum prices paid in the various seasons so far, 
it has been possible to make the fanner who has had a small 
yield some allowance for the shortage. Money prizes and agri¬ 
cultural implements have also been awarded for high yields. The 
overseers have also received cash ]>rizes. 

The seed used is known under the name of King/* imported 
from the United States, has lx?en handed to the cultivator, and with 
fair conditions of soil the plant produced in Spain is identical with 
that obtained in the United States, the difference in quality being 
only slight, according to the district of cultivation; of course, such 
differences exist even in the United States. 

As regards class and colour, our cotton is more similar to Texas 
cotton than to Atlantic cotton and, referring to staple, very good 
results have been obtained, and in certain districts its length is 
superior to the American standard of r in., and certainly the 
average of the crop is not inferior to }f{ in., American standard. 

As regards the strength of the fibre, very good results have also 
been obtained; we can assure you that we have the most excellent 
reports concerning the resistance of the fibre. 

The ginning station of Tabladilla, near Sevilla, contains the 
latest machinery; the building has been constructed specially 
for the purpose, and is truly a model station. 

At the present time the Colton Commission is engaged in 
erecting up-to-date ginning factories in the various col ton-growing 
districts. 

The Cotton Commission possesses a laboratory with the late.st 
equipment of instruments of iirccision; it has even tlie necessary 
spinning plant for tlie detormination on practical lines oi \]n^ 
yarns that can l>e produced from the lint grtiwn. 

Referring to the following particulars, it shouhl lie nuiitioneil 
that in i()28-2() exceptional rams caused st^ious loss<^, but, con¬ 
sidering that cotton growing is still in its infancy, we have evt‘ry 
reason to lx* satisfied. 

The cultivators state that for the season K)2(p3o tlien' will be 
13,152 hectares under cotton cultivation. 


SEASONS 



1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Hectares 




cultivated 

. 1,473 

2,164 

4,607 

Seed cotton (kg.) 

880,444-80 1.097,967-90 2,166.164 

Lint (kg.) ,. 

274,303*30 

368,870*21 

724,997* 

Linters (kg.) 

274,303*30 

14,679 

36,054 

Seed (kg.) 

408,937*60 

673,613 

1,316,721 

No. of bales of 




Lint 

.. 1,164 

1,108 

3,590 

No. of bales of 




Linters .. 

.. 1,154 

54 

158 


Average Kilos Lint per Hectare—in r» years’ period 
Maximum Yield in one season. 


}027-28 

4,624 

1,607,832 

553.533*50 

36,444-50 

97,006-80 

2,670 

164 


1028-20 

7,786 

2,120,003 

697,377 

58,839 

1,382,021 

3,207 

237 

.. 121*5 
186*2 
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Review of the Work Regarding Cotton 
Growing within the British Empire, 


Paper prepared for the Uiternanonal Cotton Comire^s at Hanelona^ 
Sepiembe? i8/// to 22nd, i<)2(j, by WILLIAM UOWARTH, 
llsq,^ J.P, {Member of the liAetutire Committee and the Council 
of the Pritidi Cotton Growing Association^ and aho of the 
Executive Committee and Administrative Council of the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation.) 


It IS especially {^ratifying to mo to luivt^ the privilege of reading 
this paper to you, as 1 was one of the founders of the movement ot 
Cotton Growing in tli<' Hritisli Cohmies and have kept in close 
touch with the work since its inception, and am a member of tht‘ 
Executive Committee and ('ouncil of the British (\)tt(m Growing 
Association, and als<>on the ICvecutive Committee and Administra¬ 
tive Council of the- limpire ('otton Growing Corporation. 

I.<x)king back nearly a ejuarter of a century many here will 
lemcmlx'r how the* failure of the cotton crops in America through 
attacks by pt‘sts or unfavourable climatic conditions caust'd serious 
losses to emfiloyers, and m some cases much distress to o[)crativas 
engagc'd in the cotton spinning and manufacturing trades of the 
worlcT, and, to jircwcnt a recurrence, stops were taken hy^ the British 
cotton trade to elewolop the industry in other ])arts of the world. 
The money was supfilicxl by the trade and the Ikitish Government, 
and a tremendous amount <»f pioneering work has liecMi done m 
almost evcTy ])art of the British Knipire- where the conditions were 
consifhTed suitable. Some parts have turni‘d out failures, but 
these had to be prov<'(l as much as the snewsses. Harbours have 
had to lx* Inull, railways made, and many jiarts of Africa have 
lxx*n oix*ri<‘d up to light "and civih/ation from daikness through the 
adv<‘nt and the <‘l(ort to prmluce our fibi<\ I think you will admit 
that in tins work tJreat Britain took the lea<l; inuc h mont^y has Ixtu 
silent and valuabh'- ex|H*rienc<» gained, which has always Ix'cn at 
tlu‘ service of the world’s cotton trade. Our Reptjrts ri'arh ewery 
country, and w<- Imve always Ix‘<»n too glad to give advice and 
assistance to any other GovcTument. dlie same* might Ixi said of 
the cotliui ])rodiKN‘d—British-grown collon has found its way into 
many of your mills. The total amount of cotton with a staple of 
1ins, and ovct produced in lu^w fields in tlic* British Kmpirc", 
including parts of India, is nmghly one million bales, which you 
must achnit has made a diffenmee to prices generally, so* that 
whether you use the cotton or not, the whole trade has received 
some Ix'ixTit from this extra million bales. Not the Ic^ast imtx>rtant 
factor is that the production of cotton in new fields in the British 
Empire has encouraged otluT countries to follow suit, and with 
some considcTable sucx'tss. At the same lim<^ th<^<' C‘fforts of ours 
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have been the means of stimulating even to greater efforts the older 
fields of America, India, Egypt, Brazil, etc. The movement has 
also effected almost revolutionary improvement in cotton-growing 
research. Many new types have ^en proi)agatcd and the numerous 
enemies of the plant in the nature of pests are being satisfactorily 
dealt with. 

A short resume* of the work in the various Colonies, bringing 
the position up to dat<\ might interest you. 

INDIA. 

India now produces over two million bales of stapled cotton, 
and this quantity is increasing annually. The country is more 
than sclf-suppo-rting in the matter of better quality cotton for mills, 
and there is no need for the import of Amencari or African cottons 
into India, except for those mills which specialize in very higli 
counts. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee have now been in exis¬ 
tence for some seven years, and considerable progress has been 
made in many directions during that period. 

The Demonstration Farm at Khanewal continues to serve its 
main function in propagating the best types of cotton and wheat for 
seed distribution amongst Zemindars in the Colony areas. 'Hie 
expert staff on the Farm have now been engaged in investigating 
the primary cause of leaf shedding, premature opening of bolls, the 
comparatively poor quality of the cotton and low yields, and arc of 
the opinion tliat white fly is the primary cau.se, and eiujuiries are 
also teing made by the Agricultural Department as to the most 
effective and economic measures to be adopted to control this pest. 

A work of immense importance in connection with India is the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India whidi 
contains many references to the work of the Indian Central Colton 
Committee. It approves the efforts of the Committee to improve 
the marketing of cotton, to check abuses and malpractices, and to 
institute economic enquiries into the financing of production. The 
Report also comments on the importance of the work accomplished 
by the Committee in securing reliable statistics of the consumption 
and production of cotton in India. 

AFRICA. 

Nigekia is a country of great cotton })ossibilitics, and is the 
largj^t, next to India, under the British Crown. 

In the Southern Provinces during the past year or two the 
native type of cotton (although it has \>cen in some demand in 
Europe), for reasons of yield and low lint result the monetary r(*turn 
to the native grower is not satisfactory and each year has shown the 
increasing necessity for introducing and establishing some new 
variety which by virtue of its improved quality and yield would 
prove more suitable to the grower, and incidentally encourage 
plantmg on a larger scale. Exotic types have been tried and 
proved failures, in marked contrast to the success attending similar 
experiments in the Northern Provinces. There is, however, a 
native variety known as Ishan, which has many distinct advantages 
and produces a superior lint, and efforts are being persevered mth 
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this, and the- local Agricultural Depaitmont is evolving better 
strains of this particular type. It is, of course, only to be expected 
that it will be some time before sufficient seed can l>e produced of 
this iniiiroved variety to replace the existing native iype, but every 
year increas<*s the suppl3% and it is pleasing to note that the native 
farmers apiH*ar to Iw* (]uite eager to adopt it. 

In the Northkrn I^KOVINCES rainfall and other grcvwing con¬ 
ditions last si^ason were good on the whole, while the cotton crop 
was stiinewhat of a disaf){Kuntment, probably liccause in the best 
producing ar<‘as the ]x*ople ha<l not fully recovered from the severe 
food iainine conditions ])revalent in u>27, and instead of planting 
cotton, tlu‘ir energies were given to the cultivation of foodstuffs, 
which of course is quite understandable. A new large ginnery has 
been completed and put into commission, and also a small pioneer 
plant, and the British ('otlon Growing As.soriation now have in the 
cotton areas in Nortliern Nigeria nine ginning factories which are 
capableof dealingwith all tliecotlon that is likely to lx? produced for 
some tinH% and no (extensions an' contemplatc'd for some time to 
come. With one <*xcention tlu'se ginneries are eitlu-r on the railway 
or within comparatively <‘asy distance of it. It might be worthy of 
mention to obs<Tv<' that the two most recent gintierie.s have \)cvn 
constructed in advanc(‘ oi railway development, as it has always 
tK*en the policy of th<^ Ass<K'iation, who continually watch tliese 
inatU'rs, to attract the railway rather than to follow il up. 

'I'he SoKOTO Provinc'K shows a hig improvenumt on the pre¬ 
vious year, more than doubling its output. 

The arrival of the railway at Gusau has enabled the Association 
to extend their field (j-f operation nn<l incidi-ntally affords the native 
farmer an opjKirlunity to disiK’isi' of his produce within reasonable 
distance of his farm. 

Sokoto Province is capable of big d(»velopmenLs, and it is 
lx?lieved that it will (‘venUiall^v prove to lie the biggest cotton-]>ro- 
(lucing field in Nigeria. 

The Mmpire ('otton Growing ('orponation maintain an Kx})^'ri- 
inental Farm at Daudawa, and firoposals have made that this 
should form one ()f a serums ol niulti|>licatk)n farms for the j)r<)paga- 
tion of new .strains of sml for dislnhution throughout the rounlr3% 

SIERRA LEONE. 

'Phe Agricultural Department are carrying out the selection of 
the local typt* of < hiaiule cotton, and a numlKT of .satuples have 
Ix'en sent home in oVdiT to obtain expert (^pinion as to their (piality. 
Oneol the tyj)<»s rei)ort<‘d ufKin as Innag a very good result, anti 
has been valuf*d at points on the price of American future.s. 

GOLD COAST. 

The exp<‘rimcnts with cotton in the Northern 'rcrritori<‘s during 
the rjast .season have Ix^cn concentrated on the Dagomba District. 
An intluslry of fair proportions already exists in the South of 
Togoland, and st(-f>s art" Ixung taken by the installation of a Power 
Gin at K|)eve to deal with the cotton gn>wn locally. The Agri¬ 
cultural Department has Ixvn entirely reorganized* and concentra- 

POAr\A L 
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tion is being effected on the three stations at Tamale, Kumasi and 
Kjjeve. The chief Divisions now deal with inspection of plants 
and produce, statistics and surveys, laboratory investigations, 
education and training, rural economics, and publications and 
meteorology. 

EAST AFRICA-~KENYA COLONY. 

The possibilities for cotton are not great, and its cultivation is 
confined to the north of the Kavirondo Province on Lake Victoria. 
However, no other cash or exportable crop is grown, and the 
example of their Uganda neighbours is likely to be copied by the 
population inhabiting the Kavirondo district, and some extension 
of the industry may be reasonably expected. Former transport 
difficulties have been greatly relieved by the completion of a section 
of the railway, which now runs directly through North Kavirondo. 

UGANDA. 

Here, whore great strides have been made, cotton blill niaintains 
its pre-eminent position as the chief item of export, forming with 
seed per cent, of the total, and unless something unforeseen 
occurs its position is not likely to be seriously threatened. A note 
of warning was, however, is.sued last year that the outlook for 
1028 was none too promising, as the weather conditions had l)ecn 
of a most variable character—the planting season was, in fact, the 
most difficult in the history of the industry. Later in the year, 
however, the weather conditions became more favourable, and while 
not in time to enable the natives to bring their acreage of cotton up 
to normal figures, the rain was in time to establish a considerable 
proportion 01 the sowings, and the outturn of cotton became greater 
than was at one time expected, reaching 138,486 bales. What is 
of more importance is the fact that the grade and staple were main¬ 
tained, and were slightly better than the average. 

The question of the yield of seed cotton per acre is one that 
demands the close attention of the Government and all concerned 
in the industry. The yield varies very conbiderably in different 
areas, accounted for perhaps primarily by soil, but also by the 
method of ])lanting and cultivation. It is difficult to assess any¬ 
thing like an average yield for any one district, but while the 
Buganda Province ronsistenlly shows a good yield, there are cer¬ 
tain districts of the Eastern Province which regularly show a yield 
of under 300 lbs. of seed cotton jier acre, which is equivalent to less 
than 100 lbs. lint. 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 

Last season there was a record output of 32,965 bales. In the 
Mwanza area, which is the second largest producing district, and 
where the British Cotton Growing Association are established, an 
increased acreage had been planted, but late and erratic rains 
adversely affected the growing crop. In the Bukoba Province, 
which is adjacent to Mwanza, the Association erected a ginning 
factory in response to an invitation by the Administration to create 
a cash crop indust^ for the inhabitants, who had produced little 
beyond their own food crop requirements and hides, and a satis- 
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factory beginning has lieen made with cotton, in both llic areas 
the industry is entirely a native one, and Mwan/a holds great 
possibilities. 

A fiortion of 'fanganyika cotton is not (jiiitt* (‘qual to that of 
Uganda, and the reason would ap{)ear he the less favourable 
climatic omditions and want of experience as coin])arcd with 
Uganda, 1 ml the olficials of the local de|)artnient of agriculture 
are quite alive to the deficiences, and everything possible is l>eing 
done in the way of distributing fnst-class seed, and the inexjienence 
of the native farmers merely reqiiins time to be iivercoine. 

NYASALAND- 

It is gratifying to record a better slate of things than has been 
ex|Derienced for the jiast two years. About 4,500 bales of cotton 
w'ere produced last season, of whuli q5 ]xt cent, was native grown. 
This IS the Ix^st crop since when K/So bah's were produced, 

and at that time about 53 |x'r cent, of the crop was cultivati^d on 
estates controlled by luiropeans, and these (‘states ar(‘ now growing 
barely 5 per cent, of the total croi)-- in fac't, th<‘ most striking feature 
of the cotton-growing industr}' of Nyasaland during th(' [last lew 
years has Ix'en llu' st(‘a(lily increasiug projiortion of the crop grown 
under native ('ullivaiion. 'I'he suitahihty of cotton as a crop to Ix' 
grown on native small-holdings, usually averaging under an acre 
each, may said to Ix^ definitely established, csixTially in such 
areas as the Lower Shire, where it is planted late m the season 
and does not clash with the growing of foofl crops. 

In Nyasaland, cotton comes up against a com{X‘titor in the shape 
of tobacco, which does particularly well in the higher elevations. 
There is room for l)oth cro|)S, and the choice of what shall Ix' grown 
is best left to the individual planters, wlu'ther Juiropean or native, 
but it is certainly the case that liuropean planters ar(‘ now taking 
renewed intends! in cotton as the result of inqiroved yields ob¬ 
tained on experimental plots, and to the value of ('otton as a 
rotation crop. 

At the hhnpin^ ('otton (irowing ('orporaliou^s exp(‘iinu‘nt station 
at Makwapnla the staff have had eonsidera])l(‘ siueess in Ihtnr 
effiuts to breed by selectiini a typ(‘ of cott^vn that would give profit¬ 
able yi(dds in the existing conditions, and during the season 
I(;27-28 sev<‘ral test plots Iroin se<‘d supplied by the «‘XiK‘rimait 
station hav<» Ixxmi grown on iMirojxmn estaUs with promising results, 
'riiis y(*ar^s work at th<* (‘.xp(*rinu*nt stations has led to a cU^mr 
realization of tli<* importance of the jassid pest as one of the chief 
limiting factors affading cotton production in Nyasaland. The 
entomologists and plant breeders, working together, are hopeful 
of Ix'ing able to eliminate jassid trouble at an early date. 

In ilie Union ok South Africa the 1027-28 cotton crop did 
not realize cxjxx:tations, and the total, according to ginners* 
returns, amcHinted to 4,405,263 lbs. of lint, equal to 11,013 bales of 
4cx> lbs. each, which showed an increase of 771 bak's over the pre¬ 
vious season. The Department of Agriculture attrilnite the jiartial 
failure of the cro]) as Ixnng mainly due to the exceiitionally s(were 
drought conditions which prevailed during February, and this was 
the diief factor causing the loss of approximately 3,000 bale's of 
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lint; subsidiary causes were poor genninalion of seed in some areas, 
the localized attacks ot boll-worm, jassid and beetle. I'he (Xt- 
centages of longer-stapled cotton have shown a inarke<l increase, 
although the {)ercentage ui “ good colour** cotton coinpaied with 
that of *^off colour” has decreased. 

The figures received froni Government expeits and prominent 
tanners indicate that approximately t Sn acre^ vveie i^lanted with 
cotton in tlu* various districts, ot which Natal and Zuhilaiul 
accounted h’lr about 40,000 acres. 

At the ex|)erinieiit stations of tlu* Knipire ('otton Gr<»wing 
Corporation the most important W4>rk ol the jiast season has l)e(ui 
the multiplication of the first jassicl-resistant strains, and the 
making of re-selections from them with a view to obtaining inon' 
uniform, quality. Unfortunately at both the BarlK*rton and Can- 
do ver stations much valuable jassid-rcsistant luatt'rial was lost last 
season tlirough hailstorm damage at the end of November and tli(‘ 
beginning of December. Nevertheless th(' setxl of the resistant 
strains Jo. 1 and U.4 supplied to farmers f(»r multiplication in 
different districts gave outstanding yields ewerywhert'. Satisfac¬ 
tory progress has hc'en made witli the expansion of the station at 
Barberton, 

The ulliinato succ<‘ss of cotton growing in SOUTHERN Rn<>I)KSI.\ 

g ipears to 1)0 depcuidcuit on the work that is In^nig earned out at 
aipirc Cotton Growing ('oqioration’s ICxpenment Station at 
Galooma, which has for its object the brec'dmg by scdcrtion of a 
suitable type^ of plant, and with this end in vu‘w th(‘ ('or|K)ration*s 
.staff conlnuu* to concemtrate their attc'ntion on tlie breeding of a 
jassid-resibling variety. 

The amount of cotton now Ix^ing grown in NORTHERN RUOPESIA 
is almost negligible. The future of the industry is dejH‘nd(*nt on a 
supply of selected seed being forthccuning, and in this connection 
an Agricultural and Experiimnital Station has been (‘stablisluxl at 
Mazabuka. A nucleus of a seed supply has Iwn obtaim^d frtun the 
station at Barliorton, and this seed will Ic grown at Mazabuka, 
and selection work will be carric'd out on th(‘ product with a vu‘W 
to raising a type that shall be both suited to the hx'jd climatii c'on- 
ditious and, so far as possible, resistant to suc'h pcMs and diseases 
as arc prevalent. 

THE SUDAN. 

The area controlled by the Sudan Plantations Syndicate in lh<‘ 
Gezira last year was 105,587 acres, against 100,058 acres during the* 
season before it. The yield, however, did not come* up to tlie* 
exceptionally high returns of the two fonner years, but nevertheless 
the final results were quite satisfactory, and the quantity of cotton 
produced was 113,169 bales, as compared with 77,665 bales for the 
previous season. The quality of the cotton was also quite good, 
both as regards grade and staple. 

The Kassala Cotton Company have on their new concession in 
the Gezira approximately 46,000 acres. For the first cotton crop 
it is hoped to ^t at least iS>cx)o acres planted with cotton by July 
of this year. The old concession in the Gash Delta at Kassala is 
being continued under the control of the Sudan Government, and 
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the croi) last year was an cKtrcincly j^ockI one, both as regards 
quantity and qualit3^ Tlu^ rain-grown eotton crop, which is grown 
under the supervision of the Sudan Government in the Southern 
area of th(‘ Sudan, has also been very successful. Sir William 
Ilnubury, who recently visited the Sudan, is most optimistic as to 
this venture. 

'riie Kinpire ('otton Growing C\iq)oration’s Plant Breeding 
Station continiu'd its work of selection and hjdiridization; variety 
tests were also carru^d out with i>oth l^g^'ptian and American 
varieties, the latt('r both under irrigation and under rainfall condi¬ 
tions. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

The total crop of tlie West Indian Sea Island cotton jiroduced 
in 1(>28 was about c;,ooo bales, and although the demancl for this 
quality is still v('ry poor, a large portion of the reduced crop has 
horn disposed of. i'lie bulk of the Sea Island eotton is now pro- 
ducetl in Montserrat, St. Vinct'nt and St. Kitts-Nevis, and buyers 
have ])relern^d M<»ntserrat cotton to St. Vincent owing to the fibre 
lieing more regular and containing less waste. 

Reference' must also be* made to the ImiKTial ('ollege of Tropical 
Agriculture* at 'rrinidad, whicii was cstablislu'd in order to pro¬ 
vide* training in the* s(i(‘nfe and practuT of 'Fropical Agriculture to 
sludc'uts intcsnling to bcToine trojiical planters. Agricultural 
Admini'itrators or ()ffu‘<*rs, or Sfiodalisls in diffcTonl branches of 
Agricultural Science* and 'r<*chnology, and to offer facilities for the 
study of 'Fropical Agriculture to graduaU‘s of other Colleges and 
Uinversili(*s. An important feature of die (^>llc*ge is the provision 
for Researcli and Inve.stigation work which its laboratories and 
fu'lds afford. ()wing to the c'xisting dc'arlh of projierlv trained 
nu*n for work in trojhcal agriculture, it sc‘ems possible that Land 
{’ompanic's and l^lanting ('orporalions may s(‘e the necessity for 
sjxrial tniining of rc*cTuits for llieir o\yn service, and the Imixirial 
( ollc'gc' offers sixTial facililu's for training men of this class who 
lia\e receivc‘<l th<‘ir prelinunar\^ scientific training at the IJniver- 
sitic's o! the I’nited Kingdom or those Dominions whc'rc such facih- 
lu‘s for work in tropical agriculture* naturally do not exi.st. 

‘FIh* proseciition ol the* work of the* (’ollc'ge is not only of great 
«ignt iiltural impoitanee, but is also of grc*a1 value to the students 
tliemsc l\c*s, who thus be(oiiH* inductcMl into the* methods, and 
furth<*imore the (’olic*g<* should l»e of lasting value to ('*aeh indi¬ 
vidual stud<*nt as a jihuc* to wliich he c'an turn for real help in the 
n<‘w prol)l<*ins and difficulties which will inevitably confront him in 
Ins subs(*ctu<*nt carecT. 

Rt'searc'h on the* cotton c rop now flc'volvc*s on tlie Kinpirc (k)tton 
Growing (Corporation’s R<*sc*arch Station, which is near by the 
College, 

IRAQ. 

Hc'Te tlu*re has l)t*en a notable increase in production, the out¬ 
turn Ix'ing 5,200 bale's against i,8(X) bale's for K)27. Keen interest 
is Ix'ing tafccsi in all agricultural work, particnilarly in cotton, the 
c'ultivation of whicii is <*xten<ling in many dircTtions. The main 
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growing areas are situated in and between the Tigris and the Diala 
Rivers, and satisfactory pi ogress has also taken place in the 
Ruphiates area around Hillah and Diwaniyah, small supplies have 
reached the Association from as far afield as Kirkuk and Mosul 
Most of the cotton is produced by peasant farmers on small plots, 
Imt many of the wealthiei inhabitants own estates of considerable 
dimensions, and King Faisal has set an excellent example to Ins 
subjects in this rcspict, inasmuch as he is very enthusiastic over 
cotton growing Lach year adds to the growers* knowledge, and 
with improvements in methods oi cultivation a crop of 8,000/10,000 
bales might be looked for 

The Agricultural Dcpaitment of Iraq have by jiropagation and 
selection produced improved strains of ** Mesowhite ** showing a 
better lint percentage The selections are now being multiplied 
and will be distributed in chosen areas during the coming season 

AUSTRALIA. 

The whole of the 1927 Queensland cotton production was bought 
by Australian spinners on the basis of import panty prices, but after 
a year's experience spinneis found that the assistance given them 
through Government bounty was inadequate to enable them to 
compete with imjiorled yarns, and arrangements were made for the 
overseas disjiosal of the 1028 crop, which was of good grade 
Sufficient seed to jilant 30,000 acics was supplied to 2,300 growers 
by the Cotton Board, anel 2,^00 growers had advised that 23,cxx> 
acies of cotton had come to maturity The weather was excep¬ 
tionally favourable to late harvesting, and the total crop of alxmt 
8,000 bales was larger than had been exjiocted 

FIJI. 

Experiments aie being carried out by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment 01 the Fijian Islands with a view to introducing Uie ailtivalion 
of a kidney type of cotton from selections made by Colonel Evans 
from wild stocks in New Guinea, which give promise of yielding 
bettor returns to the cultivators than can be obtained from Sea 
Island ty[)es Hitherto only Sea Island cotton has been prodiued, 
but in view of the unccilainty as to the market fox this vanety, it 
IS felt that it would be clcsuable to cultivate a cotton with a freei 
market 

OTHER COTTON FIELDS. 

Amongst the othei ix'jtcntial Cfitton-giowmg aieas aie Cyinus, 

C eylon and Malta 

On the side of Research, the Empire Cotton Growing Coqiora- 
ticjn has maintained their investigations, and their activities are 
fully set forth in their reports They have Experimental Stations 
in many places for the production of improved seed They work 
in co-operation with the Agricultural Departments, and the experi¬ 
ments undertaken by them are complementary to those of the 
departments, and being mutually agreed upon m advance, no 
uunece^ary duplication takes place The same may be said of 
the work of the British Cotton Growing Association, which is now 
practically confined to the provision of ginneries, buying and 
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marketing centies, etc It might also Ik‘ achlccl that neither tlic 
Biitish ( otton Growing- Asscxiation nor the Empire Cotton Grow¬ 
ing CoriK)r«itton have any politics and, therefore, look to whatever 
Govciiinicnt is in jiower ior assistance in the work which they have 
set themselves out to accomplish No one has clone more for the 
fkxelojniKnt ot Agriculture, which of course imludc's cotton, in our 
trojncal colonics and dciitndcmits than the late Gnvormnent’s 
representative’- at the ( olonial (Mfuc^ and I feel sure that the same 
enthusiasm will In' shown by the present British Government 

A tribute must abo lie paid to the good work that has I>ccn done 
1 )} GoM'inors, their Administrative Olhceis and Ofhcials of Agiicul- 
tuial Depaitmcnts in the various Colonies 

In conclusion, setbacks due to climatic and other causes are 
inevitable from tune to time, but there is no doubt that the cotton¬ 
growing iiulustr} is firmly established Ihe figures in Appendix 
A of the Report of the British ( ottem Growing Asscx'iation show 
that the approximate estimate of cotton piodiiced in Empire fields 
last year was ^So bales, as compared with ^74,()oo bales in 
iQi/ The ])ros{)cxts, however, for the present >(ar are more 
pioinismg, and from what can he asccitained of this >car*s ciops 
so far, there will certainly Ih' increases in Nigeria, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, the Sudan, Nvasaland and Iiaq For instance, in 
Uganda the crop may sc'c the 200,orx) hale mark reached, ancl m 
the Sudan for the pusent seasem we're planted with 

cotton m the Gevira, ancl have ju'lclc'cl quite wedl Conside'rable 
piogress has Ik cm made with the development work for the exten¬ 
sion areas, and it is hoped to have the development canalization 
and buddings foi the whole concession area of 461;,000 acres com¬ 
pleted by ]uly 

Another gocxl feature is the fact that lailwav extensions have 
been continued Ihioughoiit the year m the "Sudan, Uganda, 
Tanganyika Tc'rntcxy and Nigeria In Llganda the otiemng of 
new branch lines has obviated the nccc'ssity of transhipments across 
Lakes Kioga and Victoria, ancl the Inilk of the Eastern Province 
cotton can nowlx'tianspoitcd direct from Uganda to the coast port 
fit Momhfi'.a The extension of the* railway hnc' from Tfibora to 
Mwan/fi at the soutlicin cmd of Lake* Victoria now ]irovtdc's dirat 
communication of that rich area with the occxin jHirt of Dai-c's- 
Sakifim As icgiirds Nyasaland, we an' awaiting the decision on 
the' pioiKisc'd route of the extension of the railway to a terinmus at 
the southern emd ol 1 ake Nyasa, hut the mam obstacle to progiess in 
this partuulai countiy is the outlet to the sea which cleixmcls on 
the vagaru s of the Rivc'r ZamlK'si It is, as you know, crossed by 
a ferry, bridging the river has hc'en advocated many times, but of 
course there arc many difliculties 

Anothc'r feature is the use of mechanical implements foi pre¬ 
paring the' land, winch is particularly noticeable in East Afnca 
plow all this IS veiy encouraging, and providing the remainder of 
the season is favouralJe and nothing unforeseen occins, it is believed 
that results so far obtainc'd for this piesent season api>ear to be a 
happy augury for reaching if not advancing upon the IQ26 figure of 
43(),300 bale's. 
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TABULAR STATEMENT SHOWING APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF COTTON GROWN IN 
EMPIRE FIELDS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE (Bales of 400 lbs.) 
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L’Oeuvre de rAssociation Cotonniere 
Coloniale Francaise. 

Kapporf prepare pour ic AVI’ ( ougrl^ luternational 
('otonmer dc Barrelofuie. 


('HAFrrRli 1. 

L’Association Cotonniire Coloniale et le Programme 
Gotonnier on Afrique Occidentale Fran^ise. 

L’extension <le plus cn ]dus j^raiule prise par la j)ro(lucli()n 
agricolc en Afn(]U<‘ Oa'i(leiit«jle Frnii(^ais<' (A.O.K.) a incite le 
GouvorneiiienI Iran^'ais a bonudoguer Us n'sultals cleja oUtenus ot 
ii encour«nL>(T Us efforts fails sur place par radiiiinistration locale 
et par rinitiati\e pri\e<* ('Ust pour c(‘tt<‘ raison cpie 1<‘ Ministre 
<les ("olonus nu debut d(' <<'tt(‘ anne<‘ s<‘ HMidit Afrique Ocd- 
dentaU* Fran 9 us<‘ eflectiunit a lra\t*rs Us t(‘rritoins franc^-ais uik* 
randonnee de pres dbin inois. 

All cours de son voyage* e'li A.(>.U\ speclaU'iuent an Soudan, 
I’attention de M. Maginot, Ministn* cUs ('olonu\s, a etc forennent 
attirce sur les [K*rs])e(tivcs qu* o-firent [xmr Fawnir eolonnier rle la 
/Ane nigcVienne le iirograinnie et les travanx (Fhydraulique 
cnlre])ris par le Gouvernenient general sous Idrabile direction de 
M.Flngenieur Belinie. La culture dii cotonmer en terrains irrigues 
est appclee, an fur et a unsure de son (‘xtensicui a y)rotun‘r h nos 
industries metrojiolitaines un tonnage iin|H>rtanl cFune fibre* de 
Ininne qiialite, fournissant au productenir lui-in6ine un n*ndeniont 
rtMiuinerateur. 

Mais Favenir to1onni<‘r de rAfrniiu* OccicUmtale iie reside* pas 
scnilement dans la cultuie iiriguee, (|ui n’en cst <|u’a ses debuts dans 
la colonie du Soudan Frarnjaisc*. La produetion cmi c'ulturc' scUhecpii 
cst, pour Us pojmlations indigenes, U* mode* traditioiuud <•! familial 
iisite (U'pnis (les siee'les, <i lait Fob jet bi(*ii avant la giUTre, mais 
surtmit (U‘puis ciiuj ans (I'etudes (‘t i\r travanx inte'nssants dans 
la plupaii de nos 1e*rritoir<*s alrieams, a>ant fourni dans Fenscmible 
d(*s resuitats satisfai >nnts. 

IF Association ('otonniivrk (’olonialk a laigcunent pariU'iiH* 
depuis plus de vingt ans la mise <*n reuvre du programme eolonnier 
colonial et iFa pas resse d’a|>j)orter aux administrations locales 
le concour.s Ic plus agissant. 

(Fe'st Ji cette Association, ** orgiuiisiue de propagandc cl 
dU'tudcs fondeen 1004 av(*c Fappui, principaleunenl, dc Findtislric 
ce>tomn>re, cine reviemt Fhoiinenir (Favoir dicrcht* la prelni^re a 
definir et h aiK>rdcr la tachc Si accomplir/** 

Sa pretnierc iiileTvention ayait cm |nmr object la crei^ation au 
Dahomey de trois usines (Fe"grenagc a G^tonou, Savalou et 

** Rap{K>rt (lu Symlirnt general ele FunhiMnc <otonni?*ro (JiiiUot 1928), 
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Bohicon, qu’elle avait ceddes en 1910 a la Coiupagnie Fran<;aise du 
Coton Colonial. 

Pendant la periude anterieure a 1914 ct au cours de la guerre, 
son effort s’etait ensuite consacre a la Colonie clu Haut-Senegal- 
Niger qu’elle avait doloe de quatre stations d'cgreiiage a Kayes, 
Segou, San el MTesoba. Puis, a la Cote d’Ivoire, elle avait mis 
tons ses soins a seconder les initiatives du Gouvernernent en instal¬ 
lant trois usines a Bouak6, Korhogo ct Diinbqkro, et on renandant 
de nombreuses egreneuses a bras dans I’intericur de la Colonie. 

Avant I’etablissemcnt do son nouveau programme de Tg24, 
I’Association Cotonniere COLOlsriALE, provoquant ainsi on 
faveur de la culture cotonniere une impulsion dcs plus actives et 
realisant un effort soutenu, avait envoye ou installe en Afrique 
Occidentale 15 moteurs representant une force totale de 140 h.p., 
39 Egreneuses dont 7 a rouleau et 32 reunissant 1.178 scies et 15 
presses de force diffErente, repartis entre les Colonies du Senegal, 
du Haut-SEnEgal-Niger, dc la Cote d’Ivoire ct du Dahomey. 

Etendant en outre son action aux essais dc culture cn vue de 
I’amelioration de la semence, elle avait cree a grands frais, aver 
I’aide du Gouvernernent general, deux stations pour la culture 
irriguee h Richard-Toll au Senegal, ct aux environs de Kayes. 
Mais a la suite de diverses difficultes d’ordre financier ou dues a 
des circonstances locales, ainsi qu’a un dEfaut de personnel, cos 
essais durent etre abandonnes, 

Leprogramme cotonnier renforce ct agrandi, etabli en 1924 par 
M. le Gouverneur general Carde, d’accord avec M. Waddington, 
President de TAssociation Cotonniere Coloniale, aprEs un voyage 
d’etude que celui-ci fit en Afrique Occidentale, a d^abord ])lace la 
question cotonniEre sur un nouveau plan administratif et inciustriel; 
administratif, en ce sens que le developpement superficiel de la 
culture a EtE entrepris par des voies et moyens administratifs, en 
obtenant des chefs et des populations indigenes une extension dc 
la culture du cotonnier du pays; industriel, en confiant a l’A.C.r. 
la 'construction et I’exploitation de nouvelles usines d’egrenage, 
de classement et de pressage du coton, afin dc rendre marcbaiKic 
et exportable la fibre produite dcsormais en plus grande quant itc 
par les cultivateurs inaigEnes et achetcc par le commerce. 

En exEcution de ce programme, I’A.C.C., de 1924 a 1927, a 
remanie et renforce ses anciennes usines ct en a crc6 clc nouvelles, 
avec le concours des colonies intEressEes et une sul^ventiou jiro- 
venant de la liquidation des fonds du consortium tlu colon, do 
telle sorte qu’elle s’est trouvEe a la tEte de 16 stations d’egrenage 
au Soudan, en Haute-Volta, a la Cote d’Ivoire, au Dahomey, au 
Togo et en Guinee. La machinerie comporte dans I’ensenible: — 

20 moteurs reprEsentant une force de 567 h.p. 

38 egreneuses rEunissant 2.520 scies. 

17 presses. 

En outre, elle a precede a Koutiala (Soudan Fran<;aise) a 
I’installation d’une ferme-EcoIe pourvue d’instruments aratoircs et 
d’un matErid important qui ont Ete cedEs ulterieurement a 
I’administration prenant desormais a son compte toute la partic du 
programme agricole. 
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PIa<;ant en effet el en tenips la question cotonni^re sur uii 

plan lechn3q[iie, le Gouverncur general crcait on 1024 le Service 
general des Textiles au quel il annexait en rQ26 un Service agro- 
noniique clu coton a Segou (Soudan), ayant pour inisbion Tetude 
scienlifique et la recherche (le nouvclles varicHes de cotonniers a 
rendemenl et de <]ualite superieurs, viinsi q\ie Tc^tude et la vulgarisa¬ 
tion de inethodes cultiirales perfect ionnees destinees a auginc'nter le 
reiuh'uu'nt a Thectan'. 

Ajires ciiK] ans <Ta])plicatioii de ce d<uible pn')gramme' on j)eut 
sc rendre coiupte du cluMiiin parcouru et des rt^sultats atteints ct cc 
fut precisement Tun des objectifs du voj^age d*ctude ct crinspection 
rc^cemment effectue par le Directeiir en Afrique Occidentale, de 
d^cembre i()28 a mars I02g, pour le coinpte de I’ASSOCIATION 
COTONNIEUE COLOl^IALE. 

Cette tournee a presente, un intcret particulier, car elle a etc 
prolong(‘t en Nigeria du Nord, ou, comnie on le sait, nos amis 
bribinniqnes ont accompli depuis vingt ans un effort soiitenu et ont 
etabli une situation cotoninere qiie nous considtvions j)recedein- 
inent, en la comparant a la notre, coininc ])lac(' a un niveau que 
nous aurions du inal a atteindre, au iiioins rapidtnnent. 

Sans entnT dans d<‘ longs dtHails, c^ue la brievc‘te de cet expose 
ne permet pas, nous resuiiu'rons ainsi nos cotistatations: — 

A—-'Toute jjroportion gardee en ce cpii concerne le ebiffre 
respectif de's pofmlations, nous soiuines en voie crobt(mir m Afrique 
Occidentale des rc^ultats t<>ut a tait coinparal>l('s, pour la culture 
s^‘che, a ceux des Anglais en NigtVia. La varicU* de cotonnier 
auKTicain “ ALLIEN,'’ adoptee par eux en Nigeria du Nord et qui 
a 6te introduite en A.O.F. par notre Service Gen( 5 ral des Textiles, 
progrosse au Soudan et cst appekV, sous sa direction et son contuMe 
technique, a reinplacer de proche en proche Tancien cotonnier 
indigene, dans touto la zone septentrionale qui lui est favorable. 

La production do la Nigeria scth, en T(;2C), (Lapres les ])re- 
visions, d(' 2«;,000 l)all<‘s ixmr le Nord et de ^,000 pemr 1<‘ Sud. 
r.a production ])robable de TAfriejue Orridentah* est trainee ct‘tte 
annee 25,000 balles, soit 5,000 a 5,5oc> tomu'S (mviron. 

Le jjlafotid de la production pt»ssiblo on Nigeria du Nord, avec 
les proce(l<\s acluels, est estinu' par les Anglais a 5 o,(Kk> balles -ou 
i(),o(X) tonnes Nous potivons le fixer nous meines jxmr la culture 
S(Vlie en Afrique ()ccid<uital(‘ de to a 12 mille tons pour la iu<^nie 
lHTiod^^ 

Nous })oss<.hIons, (Lautre i)art, unc certaine avance pour Tutili-sa- 
tion agricole du Wtail, des cnarrucs el autres instruments aratoires, 
ainsi que pour la futnure des terres do m6ine <3ue pour Tadoption 
d’une foruiule appropriee de colonisation incligene par vole <ie 
metayage. 

B—La production cotonniere fait des progres indisculables en 
Afrique Occidentale, notainment au Soudan, en Cote d’Ivoire ct 
dans le territoire sous mandat du Togo. Ccs progres son! lents de 
par leur nattire m^mc; ils sont parfois contrarms j^ar des circon- 
stances ])assagi‘res ou des conditions cliniati'^rupu's dcTavorahles 
inais, dans IN^nsemble, ils sout apparents et proineltours. 
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Traduits par, les chiffres d*exportation depuis i0O4» il'’ se fixent 
comme suit: — 

IQ04—I tonne 37 kilos 

1905 a 1915 inclus, moyennc atinuelle 148 tonnes 
IQ16 a 1918 inclus, moyenne 716 tonnes 

T924 2,650 

1925 . 

1920 . ,, 

1927 4 * 9^7 

1928 5^250 ,, 

Ces deux dernieres annees on cte cleficitaires par suite de la 
crise de 1926-27 et de mauvaises conditions climateriques. 

On trouve, aujourd’hui, de plus en plus, des groupements indi¬ 
genes pour qui la culture du coton, destine a la vente au commerce 
europeen, devient habituelle et populaire. C’est le cas dans les 
regions de Barou^li, a Nieneble, dans les cercles de Sikasso et de 
Koutiala au Soudan, ainsi qu’en Cote d’Ivoire et au Togo. 

C—^Les varietes de cotonnier acclimatees, h developper, sont 
desormais bien connues; ce sont, pour la zone nord, 1 ’ “ Alle^i ”; 
pour la zone sud, le ‘‘ Barbadense ” de la C6te d’Ivoire et du Togo, 
le Periiviavimi ” du Dahomey. 

II reste, comme, en Nigeria, a trouver une varictc aj[)propriee 
pour la zone intermediaire. 

D—II est ^minemment desirable que le Service General des 
Textiles, organisme du Gouvernement General, se decentralise, 
s’6tende, exteriorise son action en dehors du Soudan, ct que s’optrc 
le plus rapidement possible la substitution entre les deux plans sur 
lesquels est plac6e notre politique cotonni^re eii A.O.F. ou, plus 
exactement, que le second, scientifique et technique, vienne com¬ 
pleter le premier, administratif. 

Les assises de notre politique cotonniere, le point de depart des, 
r&ultats methodiques, certains, durables, que Ton peut escompter 
aujourd’hui avec une assurance croissante de succes, resident 
indeniablement dans le Service General des Textiles, dans son 
action gen^ralisee et etendue a toutes les colonies suivant le pro¬ 
gramme scientifique et pratique auquel ses recherches ct ses travaux 
perseverants ont abouti, 

L’Association Cotonniem Coloniale est amenee, aprfes cinq 
ans d’experience et de travaux, k orienter son programme, d’accord 
avec radministration de faqon k le mettre plus cn concordance 
avec la production variable suivant les regions. C’est ainsi que son 
effort va s’intensifier dans I’ensemble que forment les trois colonics 
du Soudan, de la Haute-Volta et de la C6te d’Ivoire ou ses dix 
stations et usines actuelles vont fetre compl^ttes par de nouveaux 
groupes d’egrenage fixes ou mobiles dans des z6nes dont la pro¬ 
duction cotonniere va en augmentant. 

Les usines de I’A-C.C. dont 1 ’organisation est aujourd’hui 
entiferement parachevee, representent, ainsi que le voyage 
d’inspection a permis de le constater, des installations de vaieur, 
bien entretenues et bien conduites. La machinerie, congue pour une 
production annuelle de 4*000 tonnes de fibres, correspond aux 
besoins actuels que satistont d’ailleurs en partie quelques usines 
pnvees. Les tarifs d’egrenage, maintenus au taux de 700 francs 
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la tonne-fibrc, constituent im serieux cncouragentcni pour le 
devcloppcmcnl^ de la culture cotonniero car ils pcrniettent Tachat 
du cotoii brut a 1*indigene h un ])rix remunorateur. 

L’Association a crailleurs eludie cl soinnis ii la haute adininis^ 
tration (Ic l^A.O.F. un projet <le fixation de prix minima dont 
radoption, suivant unc f<'>rnuilc a delcnnincr, no pourraii quo sorvir 
grancicinent la cause do noire coton africain. 

Le programme cotonnier do TAfrique Occidontalc, Togo 
coinpris, qui, dej)uii> cinq ans, sc poiirsuit ainsi ixnir, la culture 
seche, avoc perseverance, tanl au point de vue administratif et 
industriel, qidau point de yue scientifiquc et technique apparait 
done en bonne voie de reussite. 11 pent avantageuscnient soutenir 
la comparaison, dans ses conceptions et ses resultats, avec celui que 
nos voisins et amis britanniques appliquent en Nigeria oil ils sc 
d6clarent nettement optimistes sur Favenir qui lui est reserve. 
Aprfcs un vo3^agc de trois inois au Soudan, en llautc-Volta, au 
Niger, au IDahomey, au Togo et en Cote dTvoire et unc inspection 
minutieuse qui nous a pt^rniis ch' niottre a jour et de completer notre 
documentation pi'rsonelle, nous ne pouvons que partager le meme 
optimiste dans les (h'slinees (le nos lerritoires africains, pour de 
d^veloppenient et I’ainelioration de lour production rolonniere, (^n 
culture siVhe ccuninc t‘n culture irriguee. 

('IIAPTTRL II. 

L*Association Gotonnierc Goloniale au Maroc. 

Au Maroc, la nouvelle usinc dc Casablanca, niise en marche 
pour traitor le coton dc la derniere recoltc, dont rinauguration 
ofiicielle Ic 15 (hVenibre a ete prt'sidoe par M. Stecg, resident 
general, est instalkV dans de tres bonnes conditions et vient dc 
terminer uno camj-iagne (rdgrenage fort int(?ressante a un double 
point de vuc. 

Elle a, tout d’alx'ird, traite r 10 tonnes dc colon brut cl jmiduit 
35 tonnes de fibres de Ix-lle quality, bien (^grenees et bien ])resc‘nt(Vs 
particuli^remcnt api)recieo des ex|K'rls, et qui a troiivi' preneur dans 
(les cejnditions ayant enlicrenienl satisfait les j^lanteurs. 11 eii est 
resulte, et c’<‘st ici unc autre ht‘ureuse oonstkpuMict^ d<' noire inter¬ 
vention, quo rattenlion des colons du Protectorat sVst Ires scrious<'- 
ment arrf^tee sur la culture cotonniere ainsi (|ue sur les possibilites 
de .son (kWeloppeinent qu’offnuit exTtains n'gions du Maroc et que 
favorisiMit la creati<'>n et le Ixm rendeinent de notn^ usine. Aussi la 
prochaine rainpagn<‘ (Pensenumcement s*annonce-t-elle cotnnu* 
devant fairc Pol>j<‘t (Pun effort iHendu, susceptible de doubler la 
production de i(;28-ic)2<). A la date du \2 mars, inu* quinzaine 
dc nouve'aiix plant<nirs de colon avaient deinandcj des graines de 
semences ;i notre usine, pour unc quantile glohale de ])r6s de dix 
tonnes. 

II est interessant (Pobserver qu^au Maroc la culture cotonniere 
par recopage des plants conserves deux on trois ans donne iiisqiPii 
present de bons resultals. On cite m6ine des terrains qui ont ]x>rte 
les m^mes cotonniers pendant quatre ans et ont donn6 uue quatrieme 
r^colte dans des conditions satisfaisantes. ^ Les entreprises agricoles 
conservant ainsi leurs premieres plantations et, continuant a on 
tircr parti avec des frais rtkluits, consacrent leurs nouvollc'S cam- 
pagnes a Paccroissement des superficies cnsemencik's en colon. 
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L'lntervention au Maroc de I’ASSOCIATION COTONNIERE 
COLONIAIE, comme on le voit est done en voic de produire des 
r^sultats tr 4 s appreciables dont elle ne peut que se feliciter et qui 
Tencourage a y poursuivre activement son programme en plein 
accord avee les services techniques du Protcclorat ct avec le concours 
de sa fi-liale, I'ASSOCIATIN COTONNIERE MAROCAINE. 

Voici d’ailleurs ci-aprfes selon TOifice du Protcclorat de la 
Republique Fran<^aise au Maroc, Tclat dcs exportation de coton 
niarocain: — 

1927 . 94,103 kilogs. 

1928 (proviboire) ... 99,700 ,, 

CHAPITRE III. 


L’Association Cotonniere Goloniale en Syrie. 


En Syrie Paction de PAssociation Cotonniere Coloniaije 
qu*avait preparee le voyage effectu6 en mai 1928 pa le President, 
M. Waddin^on s’est precisee et cst rapidement entree dans le 
domaine de la realisation. 

Elle a pu trouver en M. Weber, qui Py represente depuis le mois 
d'oetobre un delegue particulierement qiialific qui a tHe au prealablc 
envoye pendant cinq semaines aux Etats-Unis pour y complHcr sa 
documentation personelle. 

Sa mission, dans les Etats du Levant sous mandat franqais a 
d’abord consist^ a prendre contact, dans celui des Alaouites, avec 
les Services agricoles et k s’initier aux m^thodes ixhs approprices, 
qui ont ^Le appliquees avec succ^s dans cet Etat pour la culture 
cotonnifere. 


L’examen des diverses questions interessant le developpement 
de cette culture dont Pavenir semble plein de promesse^., a abouti, 
apr^s un accord cpmplet avec le Haut-Commissanat et les Gouverne- 
ments des Etats interess6s, a la creation en Syrie d’un '' Office du 
Coton ’’ organis^ et dirig^ par P ASSOCIATION COTONNIERE 
COLONIALE, qui lui affecte, pour 1929, une somme de 200,000 francs, 
drat 50,000 provenant d*une subvention que veut bin lui consentir 
1 Etat des Alaouites. 

L' “ Office du Coton est destin6 a assurer, on collaboration 
intime avec les Services administratifs et techniques des Etats 
auxquels il prfite son concours, la surveillance du choix et (le 
1 emploi des graines de semence, le controle des cultures, le classe- 
ment des cotons, suivant un standard local etabli par assimilation 
avec les standards internationaux, et Papposition d'une cstampille 
sur les balles de coton, apr^s egrenage. 

D’autre pari, I’interverition de TAssoCIATION COTONNIERE 
COLONIAI^ ayant et6 sollicit^e pour assurer 1 ’egrenage des colons 
pr^uits dans le Sud de I’Etat des Alaouites, un projet d’usine 
4 Hamidieh est actuellement k I’^tude. Un second projet d’usine 
«t egalem^t envisage pour le centre de Hama, dans I’Etat de 
question est moins avanc4e que pour I’usine 


i’AssociATiON Cotonniere Coloniale a comman d6 
aux Etats-urns et r^u fin mars 1920, 4 Beyrouth, 15 tonnes de 
grames de seiMnce de cotonnier du Texas de la vari4t6 “ Lone 
^sTAR qui on le sail, a et 4 d6finitivement adoptee comme nouveau 
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type cle cotonmer synon, genro anieiicaiii, a la suite dcs initiatives 
ct des travaux perscvorants cntrcpns, dans TEtats dcs Alaouites, 
par TAssocialion on participation [lour Ic^s essais dc culture dii 
Coton en Syne, dc MuUiouh^, de concert avec les ser\ices agricoles. 

Sur ces tonnes, cpii out ete uliliseos imur Irs enseinenccnients 
de la presente cainpagne, un tiei^ avail etc coniinande ])our le 
conipte du Gouvernemenl des Alaouites, un tiers pour rAssociation 
alsacienne el un tiers pour TA.C' (\ (jui en a fait don aux Etat pour 
etre distribuo aux planteurs 

La Sync devient done, (USormais, ]K)ur rASSOClAlION (V)TON- 
NIERE ("OLONIALE, un nouveau sect cur ou ses efforts venant s’a]outer 
a ceiix Pr&cMleminent accomplis pour y favoriser activement le 
devclojipemcnt de la culture cutonmere, sont appeles a trouver un 
champ (i'oirf'rations tres ct endues, inais que rmsiiffisance de scs 
ressourccs Inidgetaires la niettra, a son grand regret, dans I’obliga- 
tion de limiter, a moms que de nouveaux concours ne lui soient 
apporUs. Nous devons signaler, a cette occasion, Tintcret que 
lui luanifestc la ‘‘ Banque i)E Svrieet Dxr Grand I -than qui suit 
avec Ix'auroup crattcuition l^'xmition du programme cotonmer et 
sVlTorcc de lo faciliter dans la inesure du possible 

Le Bulletin Isconcunique de TlUat di‘s Alaouites, pour le 4 tri- 
mestre TQ 28 , fournit a cet egard U‘s mtorc‘S'>ants renseignements 
suivants. 

IwCs cultures cotonnieres, n\ smeuse extension, ont necessite 
ragrandissemonl d<‘s usines d’egrenages existantes. Rn outre, 
plusieurs groujxMuents etudiont la possibilite (Linslaller ixmr U)2() 
do nouvelles stations d*t'gronagi dans TEtal. 

^M.es banques offirielles, les banques })nvtVs, ainsi que des 
particuliers ont consent! de larges avanccs aux agnculteurs. Quatre 
millions de francs, ont, h cette date, ete jiretes pour la culture 
cotonni^re de ig2g. 

“A iiart les Banques officielles, les preteurs sont egalement 
acheteurs de la luture recolte. 11 n’existait Tan passe que deux 
grouiiements S(* livrant a ces operatioiu, il y en aura au moins 
ciuati(» en U)2(), Goneurrenre lieureust' [xnir les iirodiicteurs. 


** Des maintenant, on doit signaler epu^ Us leiullats obtenus* 
aver la recolle i()28 fiireut suffisainuient interessnnts pour inciter 
Us cultivaUuirs a poursiuvre et a etendre leur culture cotonnic'^re. 
Nous nouvons <s|)(‘r(*r les einbUneinents non inferieurs h 6 ,cxk) ou 
liectares en i()2gcontre •^,«;(x>en U)2K” 

II resultc' des renseignemc'nts tout recenls ejue Us .siqx'rficies 
ensemencees atteignent ineiue g,ooc) liectares. 

CHAPITRE IV, 

Le Coton dans les Autres Colonies. 

La ntTossite de limiter son effect imniediat dans ks lerritoires 
les plus proches de la Mctropole, n'a pas cejiendant distrait 
PAssociation Cotonniere Goloniale de son but qm est de 
d^velopper et (P6tufluT la culture du colon dans Us C oloine.s 
frangaise quelles qiPelles soient—('’est ainsi qii’au coijrs do Tannee 
K)28 cUe a envoys en Afrique KipiatoriaU* Fran(,'aise un de ses 
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agents afin d’obtenir des renseignements sur les possibilit^s de la 
Colonie et d’orienter selon la technique moderne les planteurs de 
coton. 

Or, un des terrains les plus favorables au d^veloppement du 
coton est situe dans une colonie fran^aise en A.E.F. entre le Tchad 
et rOubanghi. 

Grice k I’energique initiative du gouverneur general Antonetti, 
une usine d’egrenage k vapieur avec un appareil a steriliser les 
semences vient d'itre installee dans la region. _ De plus, des 
graines selectionn6es sont mises a la disposition des indigenes a des 
prix variant avec les cours mondiaux _mais qui ne peuvent pas 
tomber toutefois au-dessous du prix minimum necessaire pour la 
remuneration Equitable du cultivateur. 

En&n, 1 ’administration intervient en appelant dans la region un 
ingenieur agronome qui conseille les cultivateurs dans le choix des 
terrains et dans les soins k donner au coton. 

Les derniers resultats parvenues d’Afrique Equatoriale 
Frangaise 4 taient les suivants: — 

Pour IQS'/ il a etc exp^die 141,992 kilogs et 102,249 pour 1928. 

L’Indochine qui se trouve dans le centre attractif du Japon 
produit des quantities importantes qui cependant n’ont ete dirigees 
vers la metropole que dans de trks faibles proportion.s. Sa produc¬ 
tion a ete de 2,064,000 kilogs en 1927 et de 346,000 pour les 10 
premiers mois de 1928. 

Madagascar elle-meme qui recevait voici quelques annees la 
visite d’un enyoye de TASSOCIATION CotonnIERE Coloniale et 
dont les territoires se pr^tent surtout k I’eievage fournissait 
cependant 2,480 kilogs en 1927 et 13,188 en 1928. 

La Guadeloxjpe produisait 28,464 kilogs en 1927, I’OCEANIE 
7,233 la meme annee et la Nouvelle-Cale’dONIE voyait sa pro¬ 
duction passer de 227,300 kilogs en 1927 k 425,632 kilogs en 1928. 


IMPORTATION EN FRANCE 


de cotqn brut et de dechets de coton provenant des Colonies 
Franqaises au cours des 3 dernikres annees en quintaux metriques. 


1926 


Algerie 

Maroc 

A.O.F. 

INDOCHINE ... 
Autres Colonies 


12,456 

86 

36,792 

214 

10,717 


60,265 


1927 


Algerie 

Maroc 

A.O.F. 

INDOCHINE ... 
.Autres Colonies 


12,89.3 

.341 

32.552 

b 9 Q 5 

5,751 


53,532 
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Algerie . y.304 

Maroc . 1(^5 

1028 A.O.F. . S2,203 

iNDOCiriNE.' 510 

Autres Colfinios . 4.457 


4 r>, 60 (> 


PRODUC’TION (’OTONNIKRE DKS C'OLONIKS 
FRANCAISES 

ail coiirs dos 2 dcrnicri's annA's cn kilogs ogrenos 


it )27 i(>i8 


A.O.F. 

... 3,326,000 

3,432,000 

A.E.F. 

i4i,g()2 

102,340 

Madagascar ... 

2,480 

13,188 

INDOCHINE 

... 2,064,000 

346,000 

Algerie 

• •• 1 , 7 . 57 ..500 

1,163,SIX) 

Maroc . 

64 , 0)3 

()i),7(X) 

NOIJV. Calkdonik 

227,3(K) 

425,632 

( )ceanie. 

7,233 


Guadeloupe ... 

28,464 

. . . 

Togo . 

... 1,()<)I,01)0 

. , l,Sy>,CKK) 


ITALY. 


Societa Agricola Italo-Somala, 

(Village Duca degli Abruzzi.) 


Paper prepared for the International Cotton ('on^ress at Barcelona^ 
Sept, iS to 


Tlie Italian Souulilaiul, with tin* Ultrajuba, bordors on thowost 
on British Somaliland, on Kthioj)ia and on tlu‘ British colony of 
Kenya; in the north, cast and south-east it is bord('n‘d by the Indian 
Ocean. The total surface of Somaliland is about .147,000 sq. km., 
divided as follows 

Italian Sonuililand, north .. scj. km. iSq.ooo 
,, „ south .. ,, i()8,ooo 

Ultra Juba . ,, 90,out) 

Total ,, 447,()()() 

In the following short os.say, when sp<'aking of Somaliland we 
shall refer mainly to South Somaliland, this bi^ng tlu' richer and 
the better known part, including in its ti^rritory bt^tween the coast 
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and duneland on the one side and the rocky pastures 

on the other side the two large and fertile valleys of the Juba and 

the Webi Shabeli, the waters of which flow from the higher regions 



Very extensive plain with cotton plantation# 

of South Ethiopia. It is in the region of the Shitli, midway on the 
Webi ShabeU. that the S.A.I.S. has done its work of improvement. 

The fact that there are two large rivers, the Juba and the \\ cbi, 
in South Somaliland and Ultra Juba carrying water nearly all the 
year round makes up very largely for the unfavourable consequences 
of the dry and hot climate of this region and gives it a large economic 
importance due to the possibilities of colonizing, niaking use of the water 
of the rivers and of the soil carried and fertilized by th(se 
Both these rivers have an immense rainproof b^in in me higher 
southern regions of Ethiopia. The Webi Shabeli takcs_ its waders 
from the southern regions of Harrar, from the mountains west ot 



A cotton field near a large Iingation canal 

Addis-Abeba (Aniss Mountains) and east of Magalo, where it passes 
the water division between the rainproof basin of the Shabeli (N.E.), 
with a surface of about 200,000 sq. km., and the rainproof basin of 
the Webi, the Ganale Doria and the Dawa, which join up near Dolo, 
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thus forming tlic Jul)a. Tho two ii\<‘is (U^pond, thei(‘fon\ lor their 
water on the rams ot tho llaiiai, \ulssi and (lala regions, where it 
rains (about 1,000 inm. pei annum) esp(‘ci,ill\ duiing two seasons 
of the year, namely, I^Vbiuaiv Maich (small lam 01 simill Koremt) 
and in July ^Septembei (laigt* ram 01 laige Keiemt), thus toiming 
two periods diuing whicli the lueis aie ilowing high and two peiiods 
during which they flow veiy low^ 01 aie e\en diy, Ihe [leiiods wdien 
they flow high aie Apiil/June and S(‘ptcml>er^ Novdubei, and the 
periods of drought are Februaiy March (th(‘ Sluibeli often runs entiudy 
dry during Uiis season) and July/August. During the othei months 
the wateis either iLse or fall according to whether they arc approaching 
the rainy season or the dry season or they may also have slight 
variations up or down. It will be s<‘en that the amount of w^ater 
carried by these two riveis vaiies very much when compaiing the 
various months of the year and gives veiy vaiynig figures, as tlie 
Juba is much richer and moi(‘ constant in water than the Slial)eh. 

Provided that suitable woik is done* on tho rivers Shabeh and 
Juba, both these rivers can sup])lv a pl(‘nliliil quantity ol water for 
a few months in the ycMr. 'Ihe Shaheli during tlu' months of Mav to 
Decombci can supply on<mgh watei to itiigat(‘ 20,000 to ^',0,000 I ectares. 
During the months ol Ajiiil to Jaiman tho Juba tan sujiply enough 



'1 he hotloin oiith I in opf^ralton. 

watet to iuigate several huiulred thousand heetarus of laud in its 
rich valley, 'rhe livers carry rather unuldy water, ('specially during 
the rainy'seasons ; thc'y contain a large' perc'eutage ot argill u'i'ous mu(l 
(up to ro per C('nt. ol the volume), as well as very fine material 
containing very fertilizing and useful substances. 

The first attempts at fertilizing were made about 23 years ago. 
Mr. Carpanc'tti, in tqob, planted cotton for tho fust time on about 
seven liectan s in the Torda Plain, in Goscia. He experimented with 
Egyptian varieties (Abassi and Afifi)» as W('ll as American varieties 
with long fibre. The iirst experiment was a success, as the rains 
during that year wore abundant enough to ript'ii the product without 
the help of irrigation. 

The following yc'ar Mr. ('arpanetti (oatiiiued his experiments 
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in the region of Bulo Boda (still in Goscia). The results this time 
were, however, poor, owing to the season having been very dry and 
owing to the impossibility of irrigating the cotton. Thanks to the 
suggestions and to the propaganda made on Somaliland by His 
Excellency Giacomo De Martino, Governor of the Colony, in particular 
in 1910 to 1916, many companies were formed at that time, and many 
private colonists went to Somaliland with the object of cultivating 
cotton and other tropical plants on the banks of the Juba and of the 
Webi Shabeli and in the hope of reaping high profits. These noble 
efforts, often ill managed, were not alw’ays crowned with success. 



The waters of the river of the surface outlet flow into the new bed made by the S.A,I.S. 

In 1924 the Governor De Vecchi di Val Cismon initiated a vast 
programme of agricultural colonization in that district. It is not 
%vithin the scope of this short essay to deal minutely and to give exact 
figures on the whole work done up to now in the region of the Genale 
bytheRoyalGovemmcntandby anumber of audacioas and tenacious 
colonists, in a few years of very hard and diligent work. The Colonial 
Government has erected in that country all the large hydraulic works 
and Ihe most important canals with all the work of walling entailed 
therein. It has built roads, works, plants for ginning and pressing 
the cotton and large warehouses for the products. The land covering 
an immense territojy, served by very large state-owned canals (about 
400,000 hectares), is being granted gradually in form of concession.^ 
to private colonists in lots of 100 to 300 hectares, so that the said 
colonists shall carry out all the preparatory work of cultivation and 
the cultivation itself. The Royal Government helps concession 
holders by all possible means to find the necessary labour. By means 
of its own technical organs and with the example it offers to the 
colomsts, in the centre of the great work of improvement, the old 
and now rejuvenated experimental station of the Genale very 
genCTously gives advice and sets the example how to ensure that aU 
work of cultivation shall have the best result. After the first year of 
work over 1,700 hectares of land were under cultivation • of these 
1,700 hectares about 1.120 were planted with cotton and the harvest 
has been good and abundant. 
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The Royal Government has already granted many concessions 
affecting several thousand hectares of very fertile land. 


His Royal Highness Princk Louis of Savoy, Duca degli 
Abruzzi, was good enough with noble intent to create in Somaliland 
the great agrarian undertaking which, by the results obtained, was to 
prove the real economic agrarian possibilities of the colony, and it 
corrected, by the financial success of the undertaking, the wrong 
opinions and criticisms of the Somaliland colonization. By infusing 
trust and procuring credit to Italian capital and activity, by well- 
conducted colonial enterprises, our new generation was to be given 
fresh fields of profitable work and new works of humane and civilized 
progress. The aims which the Prince had set himself in his audacious 
undertaking were all realized ; the large undertaking is now in full 
and pros]:>erous development; Italian capital, having been encouraged 
and guaranteed by the results of the work of the Duca degli Abruzzi, 
has recently shown less reluctance to enter the confines of our colonies 



The tapping work at the iTeginuing of the discharge canal. 


and to engage in other arduous undertakings; Italy is b<‘glnning to 
busy herself .seriously with her Afiican possessions, and to follow with 
interest the progress of the new undertakings; the Home (iovorn- 
ment and the Colonial (iovernment are competing in promoting, 
financing and gttiding furtlier undertakings with a view to finally 
providing the mother country with precious raw materials, whilst 
securing adequate profits for the Colonies. 

« He « 

His Royal Highness Duca degli Abruzzi formed a company, with a 
sound financial basis, to guarantee a quick and complete instdlation 
of the vast enterprise and of the early working of same, and to provide 
against the dangers of crisis as may be caused by bad harvests or by 
temporary falls of prices of the raw materials produced. It was thus 
that the shares of the Socicta Agricola Italo-Somali (limited company 
formed in Milan in November, 1920) were subscribed by large banks, 
large cotton manufacturers and by private persoas. 
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The initial capital was 24 million. In 1923 and 1924 the capital 
was increased to 35 million lire. For this work of great improvement 
and of great public interest, the President and Managing Director 
of the S.A.I.S. was able to obtain from the National Government 



Towing boats of the S.A I S. going up river with their loads 


ample help and encouiagement, the receipt of old war material at 
favouiable prices, loans of money at low interest, the redemption of 
many hydraulic works, the financing of the Moga^cio-Villaggio Duca 
Abruzzi Railway, exemptions from customs duties and assistance in 
obtaining native labour. 



Bridge built by the S AIS in the new river bed. 

The Technical Agricultural Mission, presided over by His Royal 
Highness Duca degli Abruzzi, which went out to Somaliland in 1919 
and 1920 for the preliminary studies of the undertaking, soon reached 
the conclusion that it was not convenient to install the undertaking on 
the Juba, and therefore proceeded immediately to explore and study 
e^austively from the hydraulic and economic agricultural point of 
view the valley of the Webi Shabeli, from Havai (towards the marshy 
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country of Balli, where the waters of the river disappear) up to and 
beyond Bulo Burti (towardb the fronti rs between our colony and 
Abyssinia). After veiy lonf> and considered evimination of the favour¬ 
able and unfavourable conditions of the various tcriitoiics inspected for 
the initiation of the inipiovoinent woik, it was unammouslv decided 
to choose definilelv the i<‘gion of tlu‘ Shith, which, thonfi[h far away 
from the neatest landing pLue (150 kni. by load up to Mogadiscio) 
and though lendenng the tianspoit of poisons and ni<iteuals diflicult 
and costly, was piopoilv tonsnleied as the most suittible, due to its 
natural favoural)le and economii agranaii conditions. 

By means of negotiations betweem the S A.I S. and the legally 
appointed delegates of the Shith the s«dd coin])any opened already m 
1920 the free and c<mtmued lights of disposing of an immense territory 
amounting approximately to 25,000 hectaies. h'or the time being the 
improvement work only affects the land conceded on the left bank of 
the river. 

The weir plant and (<in<ili2 ition woiks, which have been in operatic 1 
since March, 1925, and which occasioned the moving of about t8(),()oo 
cubic metres of earth, consist of a dam, a surface outlet, a bottom 
outlet and of a watei oulkt building. 



Harvesting cotton 


The dam, which is built oi oaitli with waterproof clay diaphragms 
and which cannot be submciged, blocks completely the river bed, 
the purpose of wlnrli is to bring up the water to the necessary level 
in order to effect the discharge. 


The cultivation of cotton is certainly the most important and 
the one that interests agriculture in Somaliland more than any other. 
It affords the greatest hope for certain profits to the grower. 

Due to its alluvid soil, to the possibility of inigatmg the laud 
with water from the rivers, due to the high loniporature of tlie air 
and to the very scarce atmospheric precipitations Somaliland is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the regions in whicli cotton finds the l)0.st conditions 
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for growing and producing a good and abundant fibre. In this region 
it is possible to sow at two different periods of the year, namely, in 
April/June and in October/November. Hitherto the sowing of 
cotton has taken place almost exclusively in April/Junc. Two and a 
half months after sowing the cotton blooms and forms capsules, which 
ripen about two months later. The first branches to bloom are those 
nearest to the ground; they give the first, best and most abundant 
harvest. Then the branches in the centre and at the top produce the 
second and the third harvests, which arc less abundant and inferior in 
quality to the first. If the cotton is sown in May the first and second 
harvests are picked in October and November, and the third in January 
and February. If the cotton is sown in the autumn the major part is 
harvested in March and the crop is completed in April. 



Cotton-ginning station 

The harvest is begun when many capsules are already open. 1 he 
female cotton pickers are provided ^vith a bag hung by means of 
a string from the neck and with a pocket. The picker puts the cotton 
^ good qu^ity in the bag and that of inferior quality in the pocket. 
This selection is made on the field in the act of harvesting. Any 
woman or boy can harvest in one day very var5dng quantities of 
cotton, according to the efficiency of the pickers, according to the 
conditions of the ripening, of the development of the plants and of 
the quantity of cotton borne by each plant. On an average one picker 
will gather 7 to 8 kgs, of seed cotton per day. The maximum is 14 to 
15 kgs. and the mmimvm 3 to 4 kgs. In order to stimulate the harvest 
the oj^eratives are paid according to results, the above-mentioned 
condiUoM being borne in mind in fixing the prices. The cotton as 
mrvested is thra taken to a factory, where it is weighed, placed on a 
floor and left there for two or three days to dry in the sun. 

men the seecHireaks with a dry crack under pressure the cotton is 
properly dned. The cotton, as harvested and divided into 
aexordim to the qu^ty, is put in bags and taken to the ginning plant, 
where it is divided into large lots, according to the qualities, jmd then 
ginned and pressed. 100 kgs. of Sakellaridis cotton, as it comes from 
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the field, will give on an average kgs. of fibre (including the '' afrita ’' ?) 
and 60 kgs. of seed. Tlie fibre is made up in bales covered by jute 
cloth, weighing on an average 230 kgs. and measuting appioxinvately 
o• 85 cu. in. each. Tlie cleaned cotton vS'‘e<l is tieated in the oil woiks ol 
the S.A.I.S., and givt‘s with one single pressing operation to 15 })ei 
rent, in weight ot oil and S2 per cent, ol cakes, which is a fitvomiU* 
food for <'!Lttle. (The reinaind<‘r is husk, dust and vaiioiis losses.) 

Twenty-three vaiious kinder ol cotton fioin all }>arts of the wotld 
have been tri(‘d. Not one of them could convince ilu' growers that it 
would l)e more suitable than the Sakellaridis higyptian quality grf>wn 
hitherto. Experiments are still b(‘iiig made \vithout interruption on 
the undermentioned varieties, which have shown a special adaptability 
to the Somaliland climate and geuxi productive features: blgyptian 
Pilion and Ashmouni, AnuTioan Durango and Sc‘a Island, Australian 
Durango and Russel Big Boll, Agordat Ri^d Sea variety. 


This great (‘Uterprise, which has now bc(‘n thoroughly ostabli.shed, 
may be considered to liavi* Ixrn satislaclorily completed. The 
energetic directors ol th(‘ S.A.I.S., who have ciViited it and made it 
so perfect in spite* ol gre*at obstacles, an* to be toin]>limented on their 
achiov(‘inent. All honour is also due to Ills Royal Highness, who 
was the instigatoi and V(*i\ soul ol this work. 

There is now nothing wlnitever in the way of serene and smooth 
future of the S.A.I.S. Being n*lievi*d of tlie weight of the organisation 
of the work of establishment, lightened in the work of administration 
and direction, freed from so many duties and auxiliary wservices, having 
a perfect hydraulic, agricultural and industrial plant, which cnabh's 
it to live and to produce without too many shocks, havii>g organized 
the colonial workers, having sufiicient m(*ans for all the work and the 
cultivated land, as well as tlie possibility of still ('xtendiiig tlu* cultivated 
area, having an always increasing knowledge of the country and of the 
means of fighting ])anisitos, thus guaranteeing a ]>rogressivc im])rove- 
ment of the cultivated land, the S.A.I.S. has ensured its prosperity 
and final good economic result. 


ITALY. 

Cotton Growing on the Plain of 
Tessenei. 


'I'he undertaking for growing cotton on the Plain of Tessenei 
was unfortunately not appreciated at its true value by our cotton 
manufacturers; they did not afford the ('olonial Government the 
help which the latter justly expected from them. 

Taking as an example what had harocned at Ca->sala, which 
borders on to the Tessenei Plain, the Government thought that 
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their magnificent undertaking would be appreciated in a very 
different way. 

The work into which His Excellency Gasparini had sunk his 
heart and on which he had spent so much energy and money was 
brought to an end and placed in activity, though in a different form 
than that originally planned. 

Nobody will any longer be able to criticize the technical part 
of the work. It is quite enough to refer to the torrential rain of last 
August, when in less than three hours 83 millimetres of rain fell 
in Tessenei, without causing even the slightest damage to the main 
work. Could there be any more exacting test? The said rain 
did some damage to the dikes of the secondary canals, but this 
damage was very soon and easily remedied. 

The last harvest proceeded very favourably until the month of 
April, but suffered after that time from violent hurricanes, 
alternating with strong winds. 



The Tessenei Plain. 


Notwithstanding that, over 1,000 quintals (about 900 bales of 
iic'-i2o kgs.) were harvested, practically all of the Sakellaridis 
type, there being only a small quantity of Carcabat. 

The quality of the Sakellaridis was excellent, the average being 
folly ^ual to the average of the harvest of the Societa Agricola 
Italo-Somala Duca degli Abruzzi, whose product has now been 
very favourably knownTor years; it is indeed highly valued by some 
of fte largest Italian spinners. 
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The quantity is, of course, not very bulky in itself, but neither 
is it negligible, bearing in mind that the purpose of the cotton is to 
replace the Egyptian qualities, the consumption of which is rela¬ 
tively limited. 



Dam (length 54m., width 3‘2Sm.) 

The question was recently discussed at Asmara whether for the 
next harvest one ought to continue growing the Sakellaridis kind, 



Lades. 

or vdiether it would be more profitable to return to the Carcabat 
kind of cotton, which was already acclimatized in the Colony. 

The conversation turned around considerations of commercial 
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utility, bearing in mind that the product ot Carcabat, taking an 
equal area, is twice as much as that of Sakellaiidis, but that 
the difference in price between the two qualities is \er/ considerable 



Ginning Machines 

^ Wlien talkmg about cotton Rowing in Eritrea, one must bear in 
mind that it is not only the lessenei Plain that is suitable for 
cotton growing; there are other distncts that are also of consider¬ 
able importance 
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WhatCcinlH iouloltl about llit next luuve->t It is\t ly clifhcult 
to sa\ anxthint^ Unt^itunaUh tlu a*^nciiltnial distrut^ aic still 
11 enaced l>\ the Kk lists 



Cotton Wuchojist 

One thiuf^ is ttilain, and tint is il ])nvate indi- 

Mtluals and coniinerual coinpanus Imd done, on this side of the 
Soudan Ironlur, onl> hall as imuh as was done on tlu other 
side, it would now he possible to talk about lessniu in a moie 
flattering manner 



One of ihc I nrmes 

All undertakings have to eivorconu the, sometimes, very grave 
difficulties I mentione^d m previous aitides, but to lie successful in 
overcoming them it is nec<ssai> to tackle them fullv picpared and 
with determination 

New Italy is dewng much biggci things, why not als^ complete' 
this work, which is already well on the wav^ 

Milan, 22nd OctolHT, i()28 


(lAl \mO CiRIANI 
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BELGIUM. 

Cotton Growing in the Belgian 
Congo. 


PAPER prefared by the Compagnie Coionni'bre Congolaise^ 

Brussels. 


The introduction of cotton growing in the Belgian Congo dates 
back to 1914, at which time the Government sent, on the suggestion 
of Mr. Leplae, the General Director of the Colonial Ministry, 
various missions to Africa, in order to study the cotton-growing 
conditions and to determine the most likely districts where cotton 
growing could be undertaken on a large scale. These missions had 
further as object to find out which was the most suitable variety for 
quick and thorough acclimatization in the Belgian Congo 

The Triumph variety was selected as the most suitable to 
the climatic and soil conditions of the Belgian Congo. Numerous 
districts were found to be perfectly suitable and promised to develop 
cotton growing, such as Ubangi, the two tJ6l€s, Ituri, Kuvi, 
Maniema, Lomami, Kasai, Sankuru, Since then experiments 
undertaken in the Ruanda-Urundi districts have shown that there 
also cotton cultivation could be advantageously introduced. For 
a number of reasons, mostly of an economic kind, cultivation has, 
however, mainly developed in the Uel6s. 

Cultivation and work in connection with cotton in the Belgian 
Congo are regulated according to Degree of the ist August, 1921. 
This law has been at various times modified; it may be said 
that it determines the necessary conditions for obtaining licences 
for the purchase of cotton and the erection of ginning factories. It 
specifies also the zones of activity of the cotton-growing companies 
and defin^ in the fullest detail the method of purchase (cotton 
markets, licences for buying, etc.). 

The minimum purchase price of cotton to be paid to the native 
is fixed in each province by means of Ordinances. Independently 
of the price paid in specie, the cotton-growing companies dis¬ 
tribute, as a means of propaganda, amongst the natives a kind of 
premium in the shape of tools and salt, and to the chiefs they give 
silver prizes. 

The real propaganda is undertaken by Government agents who 
visit the field.s and give to the natives instruction. 

The attention of the Government and cotton-growing societies 
is particularly centred on the selection of good seed. For this 
purpose selection farms and seed-growing farms have been installed 
by the Government. These farms are at present being operated 
under the auspices of the Colonial Plantation Administration, 
whose expenses are covered By means of a cotton tax, which is at 
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present 0.35 per kilo lint cotton. Tlie cotton-growing 

societies have alsi) their own seed s<‘k*(tion farms. 

The cotton-growing comjianies have come to the conclusion that 
it is in llunr inten‘sls to make exix'nments with the various kinds 
of cotton, in ordtT lo lx» able to satisfy the demands of all the 
spinners, aiid hu* this luirpose they have engaged in the Colony 
various agricuUurid spe< ialists who are studying the cultivation 
of tlie different kinds of cotton under 11 k \arying conditions of 
the different districts. 

The fight against cotton parasit(‘s has been outlined in the 
Decree of the ist Augnist, ig2i, which requires that the farmers 
destroy completely all vestige of the croji of the preceding year, 
and all spontaneously growing cotton which may have found acci¬ 
dentally a place in a tuugiilmuring field must lx.‘ ujirooted. The 
same Decree prescrilH\s the' topping or even tlu^ complete destruction, 
on rccpiest of the Authoriti<‘s, of parasitic plants, and the finishing 
of the ginning Iwdon* tli<" erul of the season in which the cotton is 
grown. The import at i<'ui of foreign seeds is also regulated liy this 
Decree. 

An important factor afle< ting tlu‘ activities of the C'ongo cotton¬ 
growing compaiii(*s lias been the (<institution of a (‘ongo (Cotton 
Committee in March, at Brusst'ls. 'fliis ('oniiuittee consists 

of all the existing cot ton-growing companies in the Congo, without 
exc<‘piion. It lias, hvr its <)bjoct, to suppress competition and to 
find out th<‘ Ix'st imnins for increiising tlu; quantity {iiid imj)roving 
the quality and to supply to the Government all information which 
it may require on cott<jn growing. 

The following is a statement of the existing cotton-growing 
companies and of tliosi' firms which undertake the cotton ]>urchases 
and ginning in the Belgian (^ongo: 

Ginning 

Factories 


Compagnie Cotonni^ro Congolaist' ... ... 50 

S.A. Textile Africaine. 30 

Nkniw Afrikansclie Handels Venootschaap ... 7 

Societe ('otonnitVe du Nepoko. 6 

Belgika . 5 

S.A. des Anciens Ktablissemeuts Pupi>a et Sablie 3 

(k>mpagui<‘ C'otoiiniiTe ('lolonialc . 3 

Soru'^fe (.'ommerciale Africaine. 3 

('ompagnie. de la Ruzizi. 3 

Magimi . 2 

Compagnie ColonniJjre de TAfrique Orienlale 2 

Total. 114 


The capacity of these ginning factories varies, according to the 
cotton, from 4CX> to 3,000 tons seed cotton per season. 

The following is a comparative stalcinent showing the pro- 
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duction of lint cotton in the Belgian Congo since 
of cotton growing in 1916: — 

Praddiction of Congo cotton. 
Number of bales of 

the introduction 

Year 

400 lbs. lint cotton 

Melru tons 

1916-17 

22 

4 

1917-18 

no 

20 

1918-19 

773 

140 

1919-20 

1,187 

1,850 

215 

1920-21 

335 

1921-22 

3,674 

665 

1922-23 

5>442 

1,000 

890 

1923-24 

4,917 

1924-25 

8,729 

1,580 

1925-26 

17,486 

3.165 

1926-27 

27,000 

4,887 

1927-28 

33,011 

5,975 

1928-29 estimates ... 36,187 

6,550 


As regards quality, Congo cotton is classified as follows: — 
Middling i/20th. Strict middling i4/20th. Good middling 
5 /20th. 

The length of fibre varies from J in. to i in. 

Cotton produced north of the Equator is somewhat brownish, 
whilst that south of tlie Equator is white. 

Congo cotton can be used in spinning by itself or mixed 
with American cotton. 


ALGERIA. 


Vegetative growth of cotton was somewhat retarded in July but 
development in August was good; appearance of the plants at pre¬ 
sent is good and yields above previous estimates are anticipated, 
although probably ^low those of last year. 

Production or ginned cotton in 1929-30 is forecasted at 29,300 
centals (6,100 bales), against 29,500 (6,200) in 1928-29 and ig,ooo 
(4,100;, the average of 1923-24 to 1927-28. Percentages: 99.5 an<J 
149.7. 


ARGENTINE. 


Raw cotton exports from Argentine during 
follows: — 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

Chili . 

Spain . 

France 

Italy . 

Portugal . 

United Kingdom. 

Uruguay . 


1928 were as 
Tons 


2,368 

1,541 

1 

1,626 

1,229 

621 

139 

10,477 

9 


17,911 


The total exports during 1927 were 9,247. 






























COTTON PRODUCTION IN CHINA 

As compiled by the Chinese Cotton Mill Owners' Association. 

.1) COTTON AREA (MOW). i6,536 mow ^ 1 acre) 

1820 1021 1922 1923 1924 1925 192b 1‘'27 192' 
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GREECE. 


The production for 1928 is estimated by local dealers at about 
35,000 equivalent to 500-pound bales, and is said to be of satis¬ 
factory colour and staple. Although the area for the i<)2q crop is 
estimated to have increased by about 5 to 10 per cent., the esti¬ 
mated production is placed at the 1928 figure. 

(Foreign Crops and Markets,) 


RUSSIA. 


In Russia it is estimated that 2,559,000 acres were planted to 
cotton this year, as compared with 2,289,000 acres last year. It 
is estimated that 1,325,000 bales will be produced, as compared 
with last year's crop of 1,208,000 bales. 

(Foreign Crops and Markets^) 


SPAIN. 


Tax on Raw Cotton. 

According to a recent issue of the Gaceta de Madrid, a Royal 
Order, dated 12th September, authorizes the increase of the special 
tax imposed on raw cotton imported into Spain, from 5 to 10 
centimes per kilog. The proceeds of the tax are to cover the ex¬ 
penses of the Cotton Industry Control Commission established in 
1926. 
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CONTINENTAL 
Cotton Ginning Machinery 

System Outfits, Air-Blast or Brush Types. 

Hand Gins or Single Power Driven Gins. 



Gin. Feeder end Gindenser 



Eagle Cotton Cleaner 
Cable Addem: 
CONOIKCO'BmifZKGBAV, ALA.** 

Any Standard Code need. 


CONTINENTAL System Ginning 
Outfits can be arranged in batteries 
of two to six gins of 70 or 80 
saws per gin. Complete system 
includes Suction Elevators, Presses, 
etc. Write for complete catalogue 
of CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


The World’s Standard 
For Almost 
A Century 

EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS: 

Continental Gin 
Company 

Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A. 
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Codes: 

MEYER’S ( 39 th Edition) 
©I BENTLEY’S 

BUENTING’S 


W. C. NEAL 


COTTON 

82, BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 

CAREFULLY SELECTED COTTON 
FOR SPINNERS’ REQUIREMENTS 
UPLANDS AND HEAVY-BODIED 
BENDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE COTTON BELT 
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Effect of American Stock Exchange 
Crash on Cotton. 

The* effect of the continued crash on tlie New York Stock 
Exchange has immediately affected speculation in cotton and 
other commodities. Tlie recent fall in the price of cotton must be 
largely attributed to the difficulty of finding buyers for the hedges 
put out by the Southern farmers, for the prit'c of i8 cents is very 
near to what is assumed by the American Department of Agri¬ 
culture to be the average price of production for the whole Belt. 

The Stock Exchange crash will have a mucli longer influence 
on cotton than is [X'rhaps at present realized, for it is certain that 
the wide speculation amongst all classes of America’s population 
and the resultant losses amongst them will have their rejicrcussion 
in many industries, jiarticularly as so many goods arc loeing 
bought by American families on the instalment system. 'Fhere will 
be immeclialoly returned to the makers thousands of automobiles, 
and new business in that industry will become very difficult indeed. 
This means a shrinkage in the consumption of cotton, as cotton 
enters largely in the construction of cars (700,000 bales per 
annum), but a further shrinkage will result through the reduction 
in the construction of houses, hotels; the building industry is 
likewise one of the big users of cotton. Every room requires 
furnishing; in the construction of the walls cotton is used, etc. 
Practically every industry in America will be affected by the 
losses incurred, and the population having to practise economy in 
all directions will in the first instance curtail their expenditure on 
clothing and household furniture. 

It will be assumed that speculators have learnt a lesson, and 
that there will be an absence of d^ire to enter speculation at least 
for a numlier of months. All this will influence the demand for 
cotton, and the 1929-30 consumption figures of U.S.A. will reflect 
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this fallin^-off. The lower demand throughout Europe is being 
felt too. " Meanwhile the American cotton-crop figure keeps 
creeping up, and the Indian, Egyptian and “ Sundries*^ crops 
promise well. 

All these events call for the utmost caution on the part of 
spinners in the purchase of their raw material. ( ottoii may be low 
in price now, but for the spinner who cannot sell his prorluction it 
is dear at any price. 

There is, of course, the reverse argument Some ])crsons will 
say that Americans are inveterate gamblers, that they have burnt 
their fingers on the stock market, and as cotton is near the cost 
of production they will bounce upon the coUon market and drive 
up its nrice. 

The Federal Farm Board may step in, but their activities will 
in the long run not alter the fact that the cotton has still to be spun. 
They cannot take it out of the world. Whilst the psychological 
effect of its intervention may tend in the first instance to increase 
the price, unless the Board sells the cotton to spinners, the 
quantity bought by the Board will act, as did the stocks held by 
the Egyptian Government, like a sword of Damocles. We have 
never heard the Co-operative Cotton Farmers^ Associations complain 
that they could not obtain the money to handle the crop; on the 
contrary, they always told the spinner that they obtained their 
funds at as low a rate as any institution. Why, then, should 
there be any need for the Farm Board ? Indeed, in America many 
regard the creation of this additional intermediary as mere 
‘Apolitical eyewash. 

On the 22nd October American spot in New York rose from 
18.05 cents to 18.50 cents, due to an announcement by the Farm 
Board after the close of the previous night's market to the effect 
that the current price of cotton was too low and that measures 
would be taken to relieve growers of the necessity of selling their 
crop at too low prices. That was before the crash. 

The Farm Board, being an institution of the Government, one 
naturally wishes to know what difference there is between a pro¬ 
nouncement of this sort and that which was made two years ago 
by a responsible official of the Department of Agriculture. In the 
latter case he stated that the price of cotton was too liigh, and this 
caused an enormous upset, as it affected the campaign of the bulls. 
Now we have the opposite, an institution under the auspices of the 
Government making a pronouncement that they consider the price 
too low and that they will take action to remedy this, thus insti¬ 
tuting artificial interference with the laws of supply and demand 
and encouraging the spirit of speculation which the Federal Reserve 
Board was most anxious to reduce on the stock market. 

Such pronouncements cause unnecessary fluctuations, and if the 
Board is to function satisfactorily its policy should be made known 
months ahead to the world at large. 

The Lang system, advanced some 24 years ago by a Swiss 
spinner, provided minimum a 7 td maximum prices. Perhaps the 
world is now more prepared to adopt such a proposal than in those 
days. According to the Lang scheme, the Board would have 
told the world early in the season that when the price of cotton 
reaches, say, 18 cents they would set their machinery for the 
purchase of cotton into motion. The trade would then have been 
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warned and the pnee of cotton would probably never have reached 
that limit. The ideal is that the Farm Board bho'ild also state, 
months in advance, the highest price whicii thiy will allow, say, 
22 cents. I hat would lend to steady the puce ol cotton; which 
would not only Ik* an advantage to the industry but also to the 
farmer in the long run; it is, however, pretty cenain no political 
party in ITS A. would he strong enough to hx a -.ound maximum 
I’rice. A. S. P. 


Retrospect of the Tour through the 
U.S.A. Cotton Belt in 1929. 

By NORMAN S. PE ARSE. 

Early this season there existed every prospect of an abundant 
crop of cotton in U.SA. The acreage originally planted under 
cotton was one of the highest (vi/ , 48,4‘;7,ooo acres)- in fact only 
the 1()26-27 acreage was higher 'Fbe season in tlie ground was 
also very favourable on account of heavy winter lainfall TetnpcTa- 
turcs during thc‘ winter weie, however, not vweic* enough to kill 
the weevil m large nunibcTs; consequently there was a large suivival 
of these pests. Ifowever, in most [larts of thebc'lt their ])ropagation 
was checked by the hoi and dry weather in July, August and 
September 

The enormous acreage {>lanted this seasem to cotton naturally 
led the trade in the early stages to ex|x?ct a cc)rrcs|X)ndingly large 
crop. When the writer arrived in the Slates (iCth July) most cotton 
merchants pinned their faith to a crop of anything up to i8 
million bales, but the drought m the western States, particularly 
in Texas, ])reventcd such a large crop from materializing. On the 
issue of the August Government Crop Forecast of i<;,=;4^,cxx), the 
cotton men of the south stdl hoped and expected daily the breaking 
of the drought. When the rams chef eventually ainve over 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas, during the first daj^^s of Septem¬ 
ber, many still believed tliat this ram would add considerably to 
the croj) Invents Iiave proved, however, that the lains came loo 
late to s«u'e the burnt-u]> ])lants. 

At the beginning of tlic season we witnessed a situation excep¬ 
tional for the United Slates: that the ‘Mx'arsoiitiuimbered the 
“bulls.’* But this condition changed when in August the weevil 
scare found adherents and later on the drought developed. The 
“bulls” ccmtinued to drag the weevil scare into their argument in 
spite of the persistent drought, which renders the procreation of 
younger generations oi weevils impossible. It is, however, 
undoubtedly true that some sections have suffered damage, 
principally the uplands of Southern Mississippi, Southern Georgia, 
Southern Alabama, both Carolinas, and the coastal sections of 
Texas. 

On the issue of the September Government Report of 14,825 ,ooo, 
showing a decrease of 700,000 bales in the yield for Texas, opinion 
began to swing more to the “bull” side and, as usual, it went 
too far. Contrary to the general opinion held, Texas did not benefit 
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from the September rains, most people also <)\eilookccl the 
Ibal in other Stales sueh as Aikansas, Missnsippi and Alaliaiiia 
the September rains had not come loo late Wlien tlie Octolici 
report of i4,gi5,ooo v\as issued tins iiuieaso ^\as iee;aid(d ci> 
bearish and the price fell 

The fact that tins >ear the Amenuan Slock inaikd lias wil 
nessed a phenomenal spcciilatmn of all clashes of th< AiiKiican 
jiopulalion has left the cotton iiuukd compiuatucb (ue lioin 
pro^'rssional ‘^peculators, so that evem Uxh\v iid ol (klolx'i) llu ic 
IS an absence of buyers ot southeiii hedges, witli a consequent 
low level of prices. 

The permanent staff of the Cotton Cioj) RejKUtinj; I'oaid has 
not changed during the last few years, (onsequenlly the c*\pciK nc f 
they ha\e gained is reflected in the more' accurate estimates issue d 
m recent years 

It might be advisable if at the commcncc^iu nt ol the season the' 
Board made known, m succinct but precise manner, thc' methods 
to he used and the interpretation to be gi\en to their figuios Man\ 
Iieople in the cotton trade, even in Ameiua, do not iindtusland 
how these reports are compiled, and aic thendou ima])le to gi\e 
the correct interpretation to the Hoarers estimates Tlit' issuanc<' 
of a small official explanatoiy panqihlet aescnluno tlu‘ systcMii, 
methods used, and any alterations in the usual pouediiH*, wouhl 
be helpful to tlie whole cotton trade 

An account of my ]ourney through the vaiious States has Ixx n 
forvarded to each of the affiliated Assocnlions and by most of 
them to the individual members It is, tbeielou, hardly necessai\ 
to cover the same ground in this article. 

The writer may be excused for expies^ing his satisfaction that 
the strong bearish altitude which has characterized all the reports 
he sent trom U.S.A. has been justified liy Ihe events that ha\t' 
taken place since. 

Piior to lea\ing America {2i^i Septcinl)er) the writei obtained 
some additional crop information, in r^ly to a questionnaire, from 
Ins fnends all over the Cotton Belt. The following is a summai} 
of the answers received. This is new information whicli nnglit 
prove mstrnctne to the bii^^er 

QtTESnONNAIRE 

1. What IS your estimate of production in links lbs) lot 
3’'our St ate ^ 

2. If you differ from the last Government (stimnte for your 
State, oleasc give 3"our reasons for doing so 

3. Please state what are the average slapks and giacks now 
coming^ forward in your State. 

4. Could you give an approximate idea of the average wciglil 
of*bales and the percentage gin outturn ^ 

5. Any other rem'arks 

Replies. 

{Tke fi^nre^ m hrackeU against each State are the dipeieni hile eu't 
7 nates for these States as issued by ihe Government m August^ Se'btenihei 
and October of this year,) 

Texas. 4,708,000 Aug.), (4,107,000 Sept), (^,qc;o,ooo Od). 

Question i. Estimates \aned between s,0OO,oooand 4,300,000 
with an average of 4,157,000. ‘ ’ 
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“S pinners, Attention! ” 


The following Test on American Cotton was 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gin fitted with “Hancock Cotton Picker” : 

Through Murray Gin Only 

1" and above to i" below W 

33.4% 41.1% 25.5% 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

i" and above to T' below 

44.4% 33.3% 22.3% 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 

consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 


Specify that your cotton 
^ ^ must be ginned 

on Murray-Hancock System. 


The Murray Company 
DALLAS : TEXAS 

ATLANTA, GA. 

U.S.A. 
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Qi/es/}on 2. Tliose who estimalcd below the Government 
September estimate of 4,107,000 gave as their reason that boll- 
worms, wccmIs, and drought, and, in some places, too much rain 
had cut the crop still lurther. Tliose estimating higher did so 
ex|iccting that tlic rams would benefit the yield by making larger 
bolls and making a small top crop. 

QNesIion 3. 

Houston reported 75 per cent. Strict and Good Middling, 25 per 
cent. Middling, lower grades negligible but will come in later, Jin. 
to also some inch, but considerably shorter than usual; 

Corpus Christie reports 25 percent. lin. to iiUns., 75 percent. |in. 
to lin. Dallas states average receipts were Strict Middling, -{gin., 
some mention of inch and longer. Since the rains early in 
September, Midfiling is more in evidence. Special staple varieties 
show a fine character and a hard strong staple; their tensile 
strength is excellent, but length disappointing. 

The writer holds the opinion that the soil of the central part 
of Texas, owing to 50 years’ continued planting of cotton, has 
fallen off markedly and the ]>roduction of good qualities has 
ceased; as no chemical manure has been found suitable for this 
black soil, it is to be feared that we shall not get again Irom Texas 
the old character on which the European industry relied for so 
long. In short, the soil is exhausted. Another reason for the 
falling off in the rest of 'Fexas is the planting of the short half- 
and-half variety. 

Question 4. Replies vary between 531 lbs. to 515 lbs., average 
524 lbs. Gin outturn 32 per cent., poor to normal. 

Question 5. Benefit from recent rains to crop will depend some¬ 
what on weather conditions for next 60 days. Late frost and good 
picking weather will add materially to our crop. Texas is 
expected to produce a much larger proportion of untenderable 
cotton this year than usual. 

Louisiana (715,000 Aug.), (791,000 Sept.), (820,000 Oct.). 

Question i. Estimates varied between 775,000 and 825,000, 
with an average of 806,000, 

Question 2. General opinion was that the Government had 
underestimated and that the damage by drought and weevil was 
overestimated. 

Question v Average Middling and Strict Middling and i ikins. 
to I Jins., althougli New Orleans reports mostly Jin. 

The writer Mieves that this State and Alabama will grow 
better staple in future years. 

Question 4. 500 to 510 lbs., average 506 lbs., and 34 per cent, 
gin outturn. 

Alabama (1,317,000 Aug.), (1,216,000 Sept.), (1,300,000 Oct.) 

Question i. Estimated between 1,100,000 and 1,300,000. 
average of returns 1,216,000. , 

Question 3. Grade average Middling pn, to fgin., some men, 

better than usual, , , . 

Question 4. 510 to 520 lbs. per bale; gin outturn 35 to 37 per 

cent., which is higher than usual. 
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Oklahoma (1,275,000 Aug), (1,295,000 Sept), (1,225,000 Oct 
Question I Various estimates between 1,150,000 to 1,450,000 
with an average of 1,560,000 bales 

Question 2 Good rams over wiiolt State incicascd the }Kld 
but one reporter points out that the bolls arc much smaller than 
usual 

Question^ ^in, 1 in to Tin, najonU \[in Sluct Middling 
Que^t 071 4 A\erdi^c bale weights 517 lbs , gin outtuin 31 ])ci 
cent , poor 

Arkansas (1,440,000 Aug ), (1,301,000 Sept), (1,430,000 Oct) 
Quesfio 7 i I Various estimates between 1,300,000 to 1,500,000, 
average t, 301,000, which figure was given by the Government in 
September 

Qnesnon 2 Rams benefited the crop m Septemoer, but othei 
reports ^Fort Smith) mention the activity of weevils as likely to 
cause more damage 

Quistiofi 3 September rams will make Middling and Strict 
Middling, though at present Middling to Good Middling Staple 
one-third, Jm , one-third, l^m and 1 in , one-third, i ins to 
T ^ins 

Question 4 Little Rock and Pine Bluff rcjiort very heav\ 
Ijdles, 530 to 550 lbs , while the weight of bales round Fort Smith 
IS lower, 510 to 525 lbs , the a\crage for the State 527 lbs , Gin 
outturn vanes from 31 per cent to 35 ])er cent , according to the 
length of staple 

Question 5 Basis going higher (\ti\ da\ ( otton making 
more fruit m some districts 

Mississippi (1,921,000 Aug), (1,669,000 Sept ), (1,^50,000 Oct > 
Question i Estimates ranged between 1,650,000 and 1,850,000 
and gave an average of 1,719,000 

Question 2 Decrease aue to heav^ shedding and small size of 
bolls Other gentlemen stated that the rams had been beneficial 
Question 3 Clarkesdale reports Grades have been high, but 
since the September rams, off colours, Stnet Lows to Middling 
have been prominent One reporter m Memphis states Staple had 
improved very much this season, due to better iccd^aiid favourable 
weather Colour good Average Middling and Strict Middling 
i^,ins m Delta In the uplands Strict Middling im 

Question a Bale weights run Ix^tween 500 and 525 lbs , with an 
average 513 Ins Gin outturn below normal in the Delta and high 
(36 per cent) in uplands 

Question 5 filstimalcs of the Delta crop vary between 75o,cxK> 
to 850,000 

Georgia (1,182,000 Aug ), (1,193,000 Sept j, (1,300,000 Oct) 
Question i Reports ranged between a minimum ol 1,220,000 
and a maximum of 1,300,000, with an aveiagc of 1,254,000 

Question 2 Most reports indicated that llie Government had 
underestimated this State Showers m September should fill the 
bolls, but may increase weevil 

Question 3 Atlanta reported 50 per cent Middling, 10 per 
cent Stnet Middling, balance Strict Low Middling and Low 
Middling Staple, 10 per cent fin, 60 per cent fin, 20 per cent 
dfm and 10 per cent of iin, whereas Sa\annah infom ed me the 
major portion of arrivals are ^in excellent character, no lows 
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(lutsiiut \ Rcjlus sliowtd wii^liU jtlwicn lbs and 
lbs, cwcric^inf^ s<>S tn llu bah Gin oiilturn btlwt^n per 
cent and 37’ pt i c< nt 

QvisHou *; We stem slnjijHi coming into (jco!c,ii for Ihtir 
cotton aiul luninne, tlie basis up 

SOUIEI C AROI INA (()0 ;,0(X) \uc^ ), (1,01 | C>00 Su)l ), >0,000 Oct ) 

(li{isti)n T 1 stiinates ueei\ 1 c niu bitvvetn 87^^,000 and 
050,000, with an a\eia£,( of 918,000 

(^vislion 2 Wee\il damage wisstiUdto Ik luaMtrtlian anti¬ 
cipated 

Question ^ little ino\einent had taken place, but arrivals 
were Micldlnii^ to Stiiet Middlin^ and llie Haitsville staple was 
running liins to iToins 

Qiti s^ion ^ Season had Ik n too cool and tainv 
NORIH CAKOIINA (7cS7,0)0 Au^ ) p; 12,000 Seilt ; l,S:; 5 , 0 O 0 Oct ) 
Qiies/tOfi 1 Reports uteivecl langtd between St;o,ooo to 
i,ocx>,txx), with an aveiaet ol 922,(>oo 

(Ihistfon 2 Weevil damage guatei tlnn (stimated Joi by the 
Govt mine nt 

Quisliou T 1 ittle movement, reeeiptsso fai avt lageel Mieldlmg 
toStiict Middling s,in te) Tin 

ItNNJSSir <,4()S,(Kio Vug) (j.^ ,( Sept , (j/5,eHK:i 0 (t ) 

Quistio i I 1 stmiates vaiitd fiom tt)u,o()(> to 4 (>';, 0 (K^, with 
aveiage e)l ^/(),<)o() 

Qinst OH 2 ( otton was not moving in mid SepteiiilK 1, but 
upeiits shenvtd that the plant vvis still making piogrt'^s 

Common Interests of Growers and 
Spinners in Cotton Industry. 

By C O ]I(')ShPn sidint-Oanral Mona'^tr^ Anurua^i ( otton 
Gwdurs^ hxihanfTi , Dallas, 1 1 u/g difon tin Con^n rr of 
the Infirnafionai I idiration of Mastir L otton '^fnnners* and 
Manufattiinrs^ Xssooations, at Bart dona, Spain, September 

U)t/l, U,2(i 

Marke^ting e>f raw material consists ol e-ve^ry transaction through 
which it must pass lietwecn the pioduce r and the* ce>nsunicr, namely 
Processing or pujiaiation for maiketing, assembling, grading, 
warehousing, insuiing, tiansporting, financing and merchandising 
The simiile' test of the relative meats of any system of marketing 
depends upon the relative efficiency and service with which it per¬ 
forms lire maiketmg functions for the produce! and the consumer 
The moitf or puipose of the Cotton Co-opciativea is to give 
maximum service to the industry by peifoiming every marketing 
function with greatest economy, efficiency and satisfaction to all 
concerned Shortening the route between the producer and the 
consumer, eliminating waste, and elevating the standard of busi¬ 
ness ethics in the trade aie only a of the programme of the 
Cotton Co-operatives Co operative Marketing is simply a business 
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set-up that may be applied to the marketing of farm products 
through which the industry as a whole may make available to 
themselves the successful methods and experiences of big business, 
and offers to the trade the advantages of large-scale operations 
with its resultant influence for price stabilization, efficiency and 
economy. The growth or decay, success or failure of co-operative 
marketing is simply whether the Co-operatives are able to do the 
task of marketing in a better way than private handlers. There 
is nothing mysterious or accidental about the outcome. 

The possibilities for service to the industry lie largely in the 
application of the efficiencies and economies resulting from large- 
scale operations, adequate finances, necessary facihties, world-wide 
outlets, competent man-power. It must satisfactorily serve both 
producer and consumer if it may long serve either. 

Dismissing, therefore, without further reference, any thought 
of conducting co-op^ative marketing on any basis other than that 
of an economic service to the industry, of which the producer is an 
important part, and through which service the consumer may bene¬ 
fit along with the producer, let us proceed to analyse the attitude 
with which the Co-operatives in the cotton trade approach their 
marketing problems. Upon making a favourable record of service 
must depend the right of the Co-operatives to live and prosper, and, 
conversely, if they do not fulfil their legitimate functions to the 
trade in a manner acceptable to them and the growers, they will 
deserve to fail. 

In all of the essential phases of the cotton industry there is a 
complete mutuality of genuine interest between the cotton grower 
and the spinn^. Stabilization of price at a level sufficiently high 
to ensure continuous profitable production, but not so high as to 
encourage overproduction; quality production commensurate with 
the highest money return per acre; good ginning and other pro¬ 
cessing service at a fair cost; economical transportation; low cost 
storage and insurance; efficient financing, and modem merchandis¬ 
ing service, are the essential points of mutual interest between the 
grower and the spinner. Let us how these considerations may 
best be served and how co-operative marketing may best promote 
the common welfare of the producer and the consumer. 

Superior Quality of Product. 

Producing a superior quality product is the first st^ in any 
successiffil industry. It adds materially to the value of the pro¬ 
duct without correspondingly increasing its cost of production, 
but if the produc^on of a superior quality is to be encouraged, then 
it must reflect itself in increased money returns to the growers, 
otherwise they will naturally follow the lines of least resistance. 

It is well known to all infonned men in the cotton trade that 
the system of local cotton buying discourages quality production 
by buying on the basis of the average qusuity known to be pro¬ 
duced in the community. Such a practice results in a constantly 
lowering of quality of production, as those who produce below the 
average in quality obtain more money for their cotton than it is 
worth, while those who produce above the average quality obtain 
less than its value. 
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riic ( o-opcialucs, contiar} to this method, employ their own 
expert tlcisscis, assiiublc the cotton into pools according to its 
coinnurcial value, and k tuin to eath member the full benefit of the 
consuiiKi pric( obiaincd accoiding to the (juality which each 
member products 

Thus, it IS evident, both as a matter of logical expectation and 
actual experience, that tlie pin ate S3 stem of buying cotton on the 
street discourages the improvement of quality production, while 
the co-r>iKrative system lesults in the enicouragement of that essen¬ 
tial matter to the industiy Ceitainly to this extent, the interest 
of the producer and tlie consumer are identical, while apparently 
the interest of the speculative buyer conflicts with both the interest 
o-f the prodiio'r and the consumer 

Processitstg 

There arc two essential points involved in the processing of 
cotton, namely, qualit}^ of ginning and its cost The spinner is 
especially interested in the nrst paiticular—that is the quality of 
the ginning, as nothing is more disagreeable to a cotton manufac¬ 
turer than tiu expellence of attempting to spin gm-cut staple In 
addition to there lx ing a great waste, the yarn is uneven and defi¬ 
cient in tensile strength Surveys which have been made by 
governmeiitil aulhniities have icported enoinioiib waste from this 
cause—a waste that is chargeable to cithei inadequate ginning 
facilities 01 the mij^ropei opeiation of the same The loss from gm- 
cut cotton IS yu'rhaps equally divided between the consumer and 
the producer, as it reflects itself to the consumer m the manner 
indicated, and to the producer m lower value of Ins cotton 

Excessive ginning cost is simply a part of the waste in disln- 
bution That is, it is an unnecessary (osl which must be paid by 
the producer and (onsumcr The fact that the costs of distnbution 
have increased mateinill}" without protest by those who have 
privately earned on Ihe marketing functions for the growers m the 
past wouhl indicate that they realize that they have no particular 
concern in lowenng such costs These costs include processing, 
transportation, warehousing and insurance In fact, all of tlie 
points wheie the cotton industry touches other lines of business 
and wheie all meHhants are on an equality, so far as marketing 
costs are conciined, no efloit has been made of consequence to 
lower such costs, but, on the contrai}^ there is ample evidence that 
frequently those who have owned and controlled the facilities for 
maiketing and distnlmtion have stood together in an attempt to 
continue the high cost of distribution when an effoit has been made 
by the organi/ecl groweis and spinncis to reduce those costs. 

In tlie solution of the problems of good and economical ginning, 
a nuinl>ei of the Co-operatives have found it necessary to engage in 
the ginning business, and to the extent that this has been done in 
the past they have solved both of the difficulties referred to About 

modem gins now in operation are owned by the Cotton 
ro-o|:jeratives» 

Again the interests of the cotton grower and spinner in this 
phase of the industiy appear to lie identical 
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Economical Transportation. 

One of the most flagrant and inexcusable abuses in our preset 
system of distribution has been the exorbitant and excessive 
freight rates which cotton' has been compelled to bear as compared 
with other commodities. 

After a year of preliminary study by the traffic ^perts of the 
Cotton Co-operatives and two years of work in compiling’ and pre¬ 
senting the inequities and the inequalities in the existing freight 
rates on cotton, perhaps the most important case affecting any 
agricultural commodity in the United States is now before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for final hearing. A substantial 
reduction in cotton rates is most likely to result. If there was ever 
an example of the complete disregard for the interest of the pro¬ 
ducer and consumer by the cotton trade in general, or their 
inability as such to deal effectively with the question, such a 
situation presents itself in the status of freight rates as applied to 
cotton. In some instances cotton is compelled to pay from two to 
eight times as much in freight rates as other commodities hauled by 
the same railroads from the same points of origin to the same points 
of destination. 

Time and space will not permit going into detail in this regard. 
Suffice it simply to say that the situation with rrference to cotton 
fully illustrates the fact that the industries w’hich are so consti¬ 
tuted will continue to shift the unequal burden of maintaining our 
present transportation system upon the shoulders of the farmers 
who neglect or otherwise fail to protect their interest. Those who 
privately conduct marketing operations for agricultural commodi¬ 
ties have no interest and no incentive for entering into expensive 
litigation looking to the adjustment of freight rates on a fair and 
equitable basis. Their chief interest is to see that one section of 
the country or one commercial centre is not more favourably treated 
by the railroads than another. In the past, litigation affecting 
cotton freight rates has been exclusively that of the interest of one 
city as against another city for advantageous concentration 
privileges, and in no instance has there been an effort made to 
reduce the entire rate level in order that it may compare favourably 
with the rates on other commodities carried by the railroads. 

Here again the interests of the producer and the consumer are 
identical in looking to the establishment of a freight rate affecting 
the cotton industry in line with that paid by the otW essential 
industries of the nation. 

Warehousing and Insurance. 

Carrying cotton from the harvest period to the time when 
needed by the cotton manufacturers necessarily involves a cost 
which must be borne by the industry. The Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission, in its recent investigation of the cotton industry, reported 
that approximately 88 per cent, of the cotton grown in the United 
States was produced under the crop mortgage, and therefore must 
be forced on to the market at the will of those who provide pro¬ 
duction credit. This is usually during the harvesting period. 

The disposition of the cotton mills in recent years, both at home 
and abroad, to buy from hand to mouth only aggravates the 
problem of carrying charges. 
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Members of National Raw Silk Exchange of New 
York, Inc. 


Orders Executed for Futures on the above Exchanges. 
We solicit correspondence for Spot Cotton. 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: PAUL PFLIEGER, 

6 o, Boulevard du Chateau, Ghent, Belgium 


F. B. KEECH & COMPANY 

MEMBERS 

Niiw York Stock Exchanoe Washington Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Kkchanoh New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

New York Curb Exchange New York Coffee ^ Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

Chicago Stock Exchange Rudbfr Exchange of New York, Inc. 

Chicago Board op Trade National Metal Exchange, Inc. 

Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc, 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange New York Hide Exchange, Inc. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. Bremen Cotton Exchange 

COMMODITIES DEPARTMENT 

Managers: 

EDWARD M. WELD BULKELEY L. WELLS R. L. THOMPSON V, N. BASHKIROFF 

Complete facilities for the execution of orders for future delivery on all 
the important Commodity Exchanges of the world. 

Main Office : 52, Broadway, NEW YORK 

Branches: 

NEW YORK: CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA : 

730, Ftfth Avenue; 5, East 44th St. 231, So. La SaUe St. Ritz Carlton Hotel 

BROOKLYN : WASHINGTON; PROVIDENCE : 

1, Hanson Place H comer 17th Street, N.W. Grosvenor BuUdlng 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Canada, Grain Exchange Building 
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Memh n : 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCHANGE 

NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
RUBBER EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK, INC. 

Associate Memhets: 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 

25, BROAD STREET (Ground Floor) 
NEW YORK CITY 

UPTO WN OFFICES: 

NATIONAL CITY BUILDING: VANDERBILT HOTEL: 

Madison Avenue and 42nd SUect 34th Street and Park Avenue 

PARAMOUNT BUILDING: i8, EAST 53rd STREET 

1501 Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE! 1611, Walnut Street 


REYNOLDS & GIBSON 

(FOUNDED 1810) 

CoLONFL John J, Same, c.m.g., d.s o. 

Edw\ri) B. Orme WiLiiAM J. Walmslby John R. Reynolds 

Francis R, Verdon Francis Reynolds Austin Liokibound 

UVEUPOOl. 

COTTON BROKERS 

Cables and Telegrams : ** REYNOLDS, LIVERPOOL.” Telephone : 3720 Ceatral 

MEMBERS OF 

Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd. 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade Bourse d'Alexandrie (Membres Adh^rants) 

also ROYAL EXCHANGE, & COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, CROSS ST., 

MANCHESTER 

Telegrams : “ REGIMEN, MANCHESTER.” Telephones : 4964/6 City 

Direct Private Line between Liverpool and Manebester 

arti/ H MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 3 . 

Telegrams: " REYGIB, FEN, LONDON." Telephones:^e07i/& Royal 
Direct Private Line between Liverpool and London 


WINS LOW I 
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With only few exceptions cotton warehouses have been built 
more from the standpoint of economical construction costs than 
they have from economical operating and low insurance costs. The 
result is that the cost of warehousing and insurance, considered 
together, represents one of the most glaring examples of the 
waste and inefficiency with which the private cotton business is 
conducted. 

The Cotton Co-operatives, recognizing this fact, and realizing 
that this waste is carried on without the general knowledge of the 
growers, and sometimes of the spinners, but with none the less fact 
that it is at their expense, have endeavoured to correct this waste 
so far as their own business is concerned. The saving as a result 
of concentrating in the most modernly csonstructed and strategically 
located warehouses r^resents annually millions of doUars of 
economies in distribution. 

The item of insurance alone is of great importance. Fanners 
and spinners have not generally realized that every bale of cotton 
destroyed by fire is done so at their expense, as the fire 
insurance companies* losses each year are reflected in the premium 
rates on cotton the following year. 

The Cotton Co-operatives, therefore, early in their experience, 
realizing that unn^ssary fire loss is an economic waste, 
endeavoured to eliminate this waste in every practical way. The 
result has been that since we have adopted the policy of con¬ 
centrating in modem warehouses our fire loss has been negligible, 
with the result that the insurance rates on our cotton in these 
warehouses have likewise been reduced to a minimum, in fact to an 
amount so small that it is almost negligible as compared with the 
rates paid during the first year of our experience. The difference 
is that the rates on our best warehouses are only about 10 to 20 
per cent, of the less desirable structures generally used by the 
cotton trade. 

Financing. 

The cotton crop represents huge sums of monw values, and 
large financial facilities are required in financing the crop move¬ 
ment. It has been proF)erly said that where co-operation toudies 
finance the result is a miracle. Individually, the cotton farmer 
pays a higher rate of interest perhaps than the producers of amy 
other basic commodity, agricultural or industrial. The production 
of cotton is an cxtxmsive and hazardous undertaking. Generally 
speaking, cotton tarmers are people in relatively poor financial 
circumstances, yet collectively tfiey are able to finance their market¬ 
ing operations at the lowest rates of interest and the most favour- 
d.me terms accorded the oldest and best established business 
concerns or corporations of the country. It is no uncommon thing 
for a co-operative, having thousands of farmer members, to borrow 
money from local banks, or banks in the large financial centres 
at a lower rate of interest than the directors of the same banks, who 
may be in the cotton business. This is simply becau^ the relative 
risk and security are such as to make the Co-operative the prefer¬ 
able customer. 

The Cotton Co-operatives have borrowed as much as 
$87,000,000 in a single year, and, without exception, there has 
never b^n a time when any commercial paper of a cotton 
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co-operative has been a single day past due, or when the security of 
the lending bank was in any way endangered. 

The cost of financing the acquisition and the carrying of cotton 
of the Co-operatives clearly demonstrates the ability of a farmers* 
organization to perform this service most economically and 
efficiently. 

Merchandising. 

Modem merchandising has for its purpose the movement of 
commodities in the most direct line from the producer to the 
consumer, eliminating all unnecessary waste, handling costs, 
unnecessary nsks, and with the greatest practicable dispatch. In 
point of business ethics the modern merchandiser endeavours to 
conduct his business on the highest plane oi business integrity and 
regard for customer interest. Emphasis is placed on service and 
customer satisfaction. Truth in advertising and honest representa¬ 
tion arc simply the avenues of approach which the seller uses in 
reaching tlie buyer. 

The Cotton Co-operatives invite the most scrutinizing investiga¬ 
tion of their merchandising methods, according to the most modern 
and approved conception of merchandising practices. 

We have no disposition to reflect upon the integrity or high 
character of men engaged in private cotton business. Among these 
men are numbered some of our most intimate and highly regarded 
personal and business friends, but with approximately 40,000 men 
thus engaged, it is only too well known in the industry that many 
so-called cotton merchants do not measure up to the high standard 
of requirements of the modern merchant. The cotton industry 
is an old industry. In some instances three and four generations 
in the same family are carrying on the work which their forefathers 
began. In many instances the methods of doing business have 
been handed down from one generation to another with relatively 
little improvement. A few generations ago the principle ** let the 
buyer bware** was more or less generally practised. Let the 
seller beware*’ is still fairly generally applied in the purchase of 
cotton from the local farmers. 

The necessities growing out of the practice of forward selling 
of a crop easily influenced in quality by weatlicr and insects 
beyond the control of the operator lend themselves peculiarly to 
a continuation of “let the buyer beware” policy. Substituting 
as nearly as may be obtainable cotton of a quality or description 
equal to that contained in the confirmation of sale is unavoiaably 
the prevailing practice. This frequently gives rise to losses on the 
part of either the buyer or the seller, frequently l^th, together with 
disappointment and dissatisfaction on the part of the purchaser. 
Ada to this unavoidable circumstance the fact that substituting 
cotton of inferior quality frequently provides a profit incentive to 
the seller, and you have a fairly good picture of the causes whidi 
lead to much ^^ief amoi^ cotton manufacturers. Allowances for 
claims and adjustments oivarious kinds are only an effort to adjust 
unsatisfactoiy relationship between the buyer and the seller, but 
is no substitution for the complete satisfaction whiA results to 
the manufacturer when he receives the exact grade, staple and 
character of cotton required to produce the particular strength and 
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STEWART BROTHERS 
COTTON COMPANY 

Incut i)oiated 


NKW ORLEANS, LA. 

Cable Address: STEWBROS 
BUYING AGENCIES: 

Thioughout the piincipal sections of the Cotton Belt and in Phoenix, Arizona. 


COTTON FUTURE BROKERS 


STEWART BROS. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Cotton Exchange Building 


STEWART BROS. 

COTTON COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

208, La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEWART BROS., 830, Union Street, New Orleans, La. 

MEMBERS: 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange Chicago B lard of Trade 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS; 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


R. L. DIXON & BRO. 

R. L. DIXON H. N. DIXON 

Cotton Merchants £5* Bxporters 

MEM BKKS- 

Ni w York Coi ion I vciiangi Dallas Coiton Kxchangl Itxas Coiton Association 

Ni w Ori I ANs ConoN I vciianci Livi aool Coi ion Associaiion 


DALLAS, 

Cable Addres*- 
“Dixon, Dallas’* 


TEXAS 

\ BuentlnK’s Ut .tnd 2ntl 
(odes •? BenUey’b 
( Piivnto 



CABLE 
SERVICE 
to the American Cotton Belt 
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WM. SIMPSON 


W. H. FLAUTT 


F. U INGRAM 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON COMPANY 

(not incorporaied) 

MEMPHIS, TENN. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. DALLAS, TEXAS. 

1?T'lrU G MEMPHIS, TENN. STAPLES, 
WJVXrLfJVO RIVERS AND BENDERS 

Cable Address : “ SIMPSON *• 

Codes: MEYER’S 89th and 40th; SHEPPERSON’S 1878 and 1881; 
BUENflNG’S 1st and 2nd 

“WE SHIP WHAT WE SELL’* 


Cable Address: ''BURTON'* 

S. B. WILSON & CO. 

Cotton Merchants 

Main Office: Memphis, Tenn., U.S.A. 

EXTRA STAPLES & BENDERS A SPECIALTY 
Glarksdale, Miss. Greenwood, Miss* Cleveland, Miss. 


H. H. Lawler. President. 

Fully Paid Capital 1100.000.00 


Cable Addresf : Bishop 
(All Codes). 


H. H. LAWLER & CO. INC. 

COTTON 

Experienced Shipper to Foreign and American Spinners of Character Cotton 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Members 


Texas Cotton Aaaociation, Houston Cotton Exchange, 


SCOTT & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Cotton vM^erchants 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING 


HOUSTON 


MEMBERS 

Houston Cotton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Association 
American Cotton Shippers' 
Association 


CODES 

Meyer’s 39th Edition 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code 
Shepperson’s 78th and 
Howard’s Code 
Buenting’s Code 


TEXAS 


Ca^le Ad^est: 
“SCOTTCO ** 
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fineiicsb o£ yarn debirod. Tlu-re lias been so much complaint, dis¬ 
satisfaction and loss to both the seller and the buyer in recent 
years due to conditions affecting the size and quality of the crop, 
over which neither had control, and the subsequent market fluctua- 
tio-n, on the one hand, and inadequate financial responsibility on 
the other, that the small inadequately financed concerns are having 
increasing difficulty in finding outlets directly to the mills. The 
result is that in all probability the time is rapidly approaching when 
the great business of distributing cotton will be carried on by a 
relatively few large and powerful concerns, among which will be 
the Cotton Co-operatives. 

There is a natural tendency towards direct business relations 
between the producer and the consumer in every industry, and the 
cotton industry is no exception. Everywhere, at home and 
abroad, there is as much willingness evidenced by the cotton manu¬ 
facturers to deal with the growers, through their Co-operatives, as 
there is of the C'o-operatives to seek the business of manufacturers. 
This tendency is only the outgrowth of the mutually profitable and 
satisfactory business relations and experience which they have 
carried on together through the years. The Cotton Co-operatives 
endeavour to measure up completely and fully to the specifications 
of the modern merchant. First, they eliminate every possible waste 
in merchandising—that is, country damage, city,crop, cross-hauls, 
and the use of expensive warehousing and insurance facilities. 
Similarly, the cost of assembling is reduced to a minimum, as is the 
cost of grading and classing. 

Assembling. 

Immediately upon arrival at the point of concentration the 
co-operative cotton is classed into even-running lots, and handled 
in such a wav that we know at all times the quantity of every 
description of cotton in our warehouses. We avoid the loss^ 
and risks assumed by private merchants when they sell cotton in 
advance of its production; and while we miss some of the early 
forward business we have the satisfaction, which our customers 
enjoy with us, of knowing that when we sell a certain quantity of 
cotton for immediate or forward delivery the cotton is actually in 
our possession and ready for delivery on a mom(mt*s notice. 

Through the adjustment of our legal difficulties, refinements in 
our contracts witli our members, and our experience in observing the 
needs and desires of our customers, we have learned how to adjust 
the business of the ("o-operatives to meet the customary require¬ 
ments of the mills. Of course, this is done at all times with the 
full protection of the interest of both our members and our 
customers. 

The financial responsibility of the Co-operatives is generally 
known and unquestioned. We miss sales now and then on account 
of being undersold; but more than 200 of the principal cotton manu¬ 
facturers of America are buying as large a portion of their require¬ 
ments from the Cotton Co-operatives as we are in a position to 
supply. We practise the principle of satisfying the customer, and 
in doing so frequently meet demands which are unusual and 
b^ond the terms of the sale: We work in eveiy practicable way 
towards assisting the manufacturer in ascertaining the type of 
cotton needed for his particular quality of yam or fabric. 
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The American Cotton Growers* Exchange, comprising all of the 
short-staple Co-operatives in eyery cottpn-producing State from 
California to North Carolina, is in a position to supply any growth, 
quality or description of cotton grown in America. 

We endeavour to get the point of view of our customer, and 
assist him in making a success of his business. We seldom lose a 
customer when he once experiences the pleasant and satisfactory 
relations of direct business with the Co-operalives. We make it 
clearly and definitely understood, however, that where these 
relations cannot be carried on pleasantly, we prefer to yield the 
business to a competitor, and in more than one instance we have 
instructed our safes organization to discontinue calling upon a 
customer who is unreasonable in his demands, or who otherwise 
cannot be pleased. 

Co-operative merchandising of cotton is an established institu¬ 
tion in America—it will continue to thrive and grow as long as 
existing policies are continued, l^cause the policies of the Cotton 
Co-opeiatives are sound, progressive and mutually advantageous to 
grower and consumer. Under our present set-up we have all the 
flexibility of op)eration enjoyed by private concerns, and^ in 
addition, have all the advantages enjoyed by the Co-operatives, 
together with virtually unlimited financial backing and the moral 
and interested co-operation and support of the Government. Witli 
these substantial assets and advantages, we are confident of the 
continued growth and prosperity of the Co-operatives in the future, 
and are ready to meet the most rigid test of efficiency according to 
any recognized standard based on merit and service. 

Agricultural Marketing Act and Cotton Co-operatives. 

The operating policies which have characterized the Cotton 
Co-operatives in the past will be continued in the future. 

Much has been written regarding the attitude of the American 
Government with respect to what is publicly known as F arm Relief. 
It should be kept in mind that the Agncultural Marketing Act 
recently passed by Congress and approved by President Hoover 
does not interfere with the internm operating policies of the 
Co-operatives, but, on the contrary, purposes to give these large- 
scale commodity associations Government co-operation and 
financial support. Otherwise stated, this legislation forms what 
might be termed a partnership with the farmers through their own 
Co-operative Associations in carrying out the following declared 
purposes: — 

(1) To minimize speculation. 

(2) To prevent inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution. 

(3) To encourage the organization of producers into effective 

associations or corporations under their own control for 
greater unity of effort in marketing and by promoting the 
establishment and financing of a farm marketing system 
of producer-owned and producer-controlled Co-operative 
Associations and other agencies. 

(4) To aid in preventing and controlling surpluses in any agri¬ 

cultural commodity, through orderly production and 
distribution, so as to maintain advantageous domestic 
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markets and prevent such surpluses from causing undue 
and excessive fluctuations or depressions in prices for the 
commodity. 

It will thus he seen that tlie Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1929 IS simply a Co-oiXT<itive Marketing Bill, which has for its 
purposes taking over as nearly as practicable the distribution 
of tne chief agricultural coiimiodities ol the country. 

A fund of $500,000,000 has Ix'cii provided tor the purpose of 
price stabilization) clue to seasonal surpluses beyond the control of 
the producers, and for iiiiancing the acquisition of physical 
facilities, etc. It has long been the view of the American farmers 
and business men that the strong arm of the Government should be 
used to prevent a bountiful production from bringing bankruptcy 
and distress to not only the jfarmers of the United States, but also 
to those wlio provide production credit to them. An All-good 
Providence never intended that, as result of the intelligence and 
industry of millions of fanners and the co-operation of favourable 
rainfall and sunshine, the producers and their supporters and 
friends should be thus financially ruined. 

The new law provides various means for encouraging farmers 
to become mcmlxirs of the Co-operatives, and for assisting the 
Co-operatives in discharging their obligations of responsible 
service to the farmers and the trade. 

In normal limes it provides for insurance against a decline in 
price for tlic members of the Co-operatives, and in times of over¬ 
production provides capital for stabilization corporations to be 
organized by the Co-operatives to take off the market the pro¬ 
duction in excess of the world’s needs. It is hoped that by this 
means the price may be stabilized in the interest of every legitimate 
factor in the cotton trade. No attempt will be made to artificially 
raise prices under normal conditions. At the same time the action 
of the stabilization coqiorations in acquiring unneeded portions of 
the supply at fixed prices is expected to prevent a temporary 
collapse of price, such as prevailed in 102O and other years of 
unusually bountiful harvest. 

There is nothing to be feared from the operations of the Federal 
Farm Board. It should b<* as helpful to the trade who desire 
stable prices as it is to the fanners. Both the Board and the 
Co-operatives are fully cognizant of the danger of price-control and 
neither favours prices so liigh as to unduly encourage cotton pro¬ 
duction in other countries, or overproduction in this country. As 
cotton acreage follows price, we believe a stable price will tend to 
bring about more uniform acreage. The purpose simply is to flatten 
out me price curve, and to do so with ]:)cnefit alike to all legitimate 
phases of the cotton industry. 

With the American Government as a partner with the American 
Co-operatives in the financing and other phases of their operating 
policies, we firmly believe that the Cotton Co-operatives will be in a 
better position in the future to render a larger and finer service to 
the cotton industry than they have been able to do heretofore, 
when they were compelled to depend upon their own resource¬ 
fulness and resources in conducting their business. 
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NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE STATISTICAL 

SERVICE. 


The New York Cotton Exchange recently announced that it 
had acquired the Garside Cotton Service, with the exception of the 
Garside Cotton Crop Report, and has engaged Alston H. Garside, 
Director of the Service, in the capacity of Economist of the Ex¬ 
change, effective as of October ist. 

Trade and statistical reports will be prepared under the personal 
direction of Mr., Garside and held in confidence by him until they 
are distributed by mail, telegraph and cable, so as to reach all 
recipients at as nearly as possible the same time. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CARRY-OVER OF COTTON 
IN U.S.A., AUGUST ist, 1929. 


(According to the Official Cotton Standards of the United States.) 


Total carry-over (as reported by the 

Bureau of the Census) . 

Total American Upland 
Total American-Egyptian 
Total Foreign Grown. 

Grades (American Upland) : 

Middling and Better White ... 
Strict Low and Low Middling 

Below Low Middling. 

Spotted and Yellow-tinged ... 
Grey, Light Yellow-stained, 
Yellow-stained, Blue-stained 


Staple (American Upland) 

Under J in. 

i in. and |3 in, 
in. and in. ... 

i in. and in. ... 

l-ik in. and in. 
li in. and longer ... 


1929 1928 

Bales Per cent. Bales Per cent. 


2,313,000 

100*0 

2,531,582 

100-0 

2,123,700 

91*8 

2,415,208 

95-4 

7,200 

0*3 

5,905 

0-2 

182,100 

7-9 

110,469 

4-4 

1,197,900 

56-5 

1,688,909 

69-9 

480,400 

22-6 

408,074 

16-9 

128,000 

6*0 

53,557 

2-2 

237,800 

11-2 

214,804 

8-9 

2,800 

0-1 

6,347 

0-3 


1929 


Bales 

Per cent. 

155,200 

7-3 

651,500 

30-7 

397,500 

18-7 

395,200 

18-6 

221,300 

10-4 

303,000 

14-3 


Tenderability on Section 5 Futures Contracts (American Upland) :— 



1929 


1928 



Bales Per cent. 

Bales Per cent 

Total Tenderable. 

1,748,400 

82-3 

2,193,758 

90-8 

Tenderable 5 in. to 1^ in. inc. 

1,251,600 

58-9 

1,456,683 

60-3 

Tenderable over 1^- 

496,800 

23-4 

737,075 

30-5 

Total Untenderable . 

375,300 

17-7 

221,450 

9-2 

Untenderable in Grade 

220,100 

10-4 

133,802 

5-6 

Untenderable in Staple 

74,600 

3-5 

51,719 

2-1 

Untenderable in both Grade 





and Staple . 

80,600 

3-8 

35,929 

1-5 
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On August 1, according to the Department of Agriculture, 
there were in storage and consuming estaldisliments 2,312,974 
bales of cotton. Tbcs(' stocks included a few thousand bales of 
the ic;2() crop, 7.200 bales nt American Egyptian, and 12,100 bales 
of foreign growth. ()nly sAs ])er (cnl. ot the American upland 
carry-over is white in colour and middling or better. Last year 
the carry-over contained per cent, white in colour and 

middling or belter. 

Nearly 18 per cent. ol all (arr3M)V('r of American cotton on 
August I was unlenderable on contract. A year ago the per¬ 
centage of untcnderablt* cotton in a larger carr^'-over was only 9.2. 


GOVERNMENT CROP ESTIMATE AS OF NOV. i, 1929. 


The Oop Reporting Board, Washington, on the 8th November, 
issued the l<dlowing estimate, which indicates a probable ])roduction 
of I5,00(j,ofx) bales, exclusive of linters. Tins compares with 
14,915,000 hales estimated in the rejiort issued a inontli ago, and 
the actual crops of 14,478,000 bak^s and 12,955,000 bales for the 
two jirevious sc^nsons. The average yield nor acre as at November i 
is estimated at 154.1 ll>s., again.st 153*2 ms. in the jirevious re])ort 
and 150.6 lbs. m the c<irrespon(ling report last 3Tar. 

The details show that the Bureau made no change in their 
j'revious estimate of jdelds in IVxas, Oklahoma and Mississippi, 
hut reductions were made in the N<irth and South Carolina figures. 
These decreases were more than offset by increases in Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

The growth in Lower ('alifornia, which is not included in the 
United plates total, is estimated at 75,000 bales, against 80,000 
bales last year. 

The folkjwing table gives details of jiroduclions \vi(h compari¬ 
sons (in tljousands of bales): — 




1929. 

1928. 

1927. 


Nov. 1 

Oct. 1. 

Ciop. 

Crop. 

Virginia . 

44 

45 ... 

44 ... 

31 

North Ciarolina ... 

760 

835 ... 

836 ... 

861 

South Carolina ... 

850 

860 ... 

726 ... 

730 

Oorgia . 

1,340 

... 1,300 ... 

1,030 ... 

1,100 

Florida . 

30 

30 ... 

19 ... 

17 

Missouii . 

210 

210 ... 

147 ... 

115 

Tennohhoe. 

510 

475 ... 

428 ... 

359 

Alabama . 

1,335 

... 1,300 ... 

1,109 ... 

1,191 

Mississippi. 

1,950 

... 1,950 ... 

1,475 ... 

1,355 

Louisiana . 

830 

820 ... 

691 ... 

548 

Texas . 

3,950 

... 3,950 ... 

5,106 ... 

4,352 

Oklahoma. 

1,225 

... 1,225 ... 

1,205 ... 

1,037 

Arkansas . 

1,490 

... 1,430 ... 

1,246 ... 

1,000 

New Mexico 

86 

84 ... 

88 ... 

70 

Arizona . 

157 

157 ... 

149 ... 

91 

California. 

232 

232 ... 

172 ... 

91 

Other States 

10 

11 ... 

7 ... 

7 

Total 

15,009 

... 14,915 ... 

74,478 ... 
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Bureau Comments. 

The Washington Department of Agriculture, in a supplemental 
statement, comments on its crop estimate, stating that the report 
shows a number of changes by States, with decreases in Virginia 
and North and South Carolina more than offset by increases in 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana and Arkansas. Further 
damage by weevil-punctured bolls became apparent during the 
month in North and South Carolina, Virginia and elsewhere, 
but the weather generally favoured the maturing and picking ol 
the Cl op, and the loss from frost appears unimportant. 

Present indications point to a decrease in the production of 
Amencan-Egyptian cotton in Arizona of 3S,ooo bales. 


GINNING REPORT AS OF NOV. i, 1929. 


According to the report issued to-day by the Census Bureau, 
10,889,000 bales of this year’s American cotton crop were ginned 
up to the close of business on October 31. This compares with 
10,162,000 bales to the same date last year, 9,921,000 bales two 
years ago, and 11,254,000 bales in 1926. The amount ginned 
since October 17, when the last report was made up, is 1,790,000 
bales, against 2,014,000 bales in the same period last year, 
1,007,000 bales two years ago, and 2,526,000 bales in 1926. 

Included in the total are 369,000 round bales and 11,000 bales 
American-Egyptian, against 400,000 round bales and 13,000 bales 
American-Egyptian a year ago. 


The following table gives details with comparisons: — 



1929. 

1928. 

1927. 

1926. 

Alabama ... 

... 1,091,000 

818,005 

... 1,085,807 

... 1,128,176 

Arizona 

60,000 

61,567 

39,327 

50,428 

Arkansas ... 

... 1,062,000 

761,099 

668,968 

970,952 

California ... 

98,000 

81,638 

33,718 

62,521 

Florida 

30,000 

17,701 

16,527 

27,474 

Georgia 

... 1,031,000 

784,408 

... 1,009,013 

... 1,102,101 

Louisiana ... 

... 746,000 

586,177 

476,102 

615,649 

Mississippi 

... 1,541,000 

... 1,099,999 

... 1,112,120 

... 1,275,500 

Missouri ... 

102,000 

49,229 

44,022 

116,215 

New Mexico 

37,000 

33,184 

38,314 

24,997 

North Carolina 

391,000 

... 497,126 

... 552,834 

... 715,035 

Oklahoma ... 

... 705,000 

752,864 

620,203 

... 632,395 

South Carolina 

535,000 

... 513,360 

... 598,649 

... 676,316 

Tennessee ... 

... 297,000 

... 218,680 

220,291 

267,681 

Texas 

... 3,143,000 

... 3,865,022 

... 3,392,707 

... 3,564,934 

Virginia 

17,000 

20,729 

9,919 

17,711 

Other States 

3,000 

1,697 

2,325 

5,788 

Total ... 

... 10,899,000 

... *10,162,482 

... 9,920,846 

... 11,253,873 
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MARKET LETTERS. 


Mr. John * 1 . Todd sums up liis views in llu* Annual Report on 
C/Otlon Market ( onditions of the I^iverpool Pulton S(*rvire in the 
following words: - - 

In conclusion, the ixjsition tins ^'^oar is rathir mixed. Taking 
American by itsell, the indicated su])])ly lor the coining season is 
sufficient, hut it docs not lustify the hope of an addition to the 
carry-over. On the other hand, the Egyptian carr^^-over is fairly 
large and croj) prosixcts are good, while the prospective supply of 
other varieties, especially Indian and Russian, indicates an increase 
on last year’s figures. 'Die world’s supply of cotton of all kinds, 
therefore, is likely to he the largest since 1026, but the present 
level of prices fully reflects that position, and unless the further 
development of the season results in an increase of ijrospects of 
supply we think the trend of prices, of American cotton at least, 
should be upwards. 


WORLD’S COTTON CROPS—AMERICAN v. OTHERS. 


Under this heading Mr. John A. Todd, of the Liverpool Cotton 
Service, has prepared a very instructive table, which wc reproduce 
together with his remarks: — 

500-lb. bales, OOO's. 

American Others, 


Season 

ex lintel & 

Others 

Total 

% of Total 

1914-15 

16,136 ... 

11,188 . . 

27,323 

... 41-0 

1920-21 

13,440 ... 

7,928 ... 

21,368 

... 37*1 

1921-22 

7,954 ... 

8,076 ... 

16,030 

... 50-4 

1922-23 

9,762 ... 

9,750 ... 

19,512 

... 50-0 

1923-24 

10,140 ... 

10,171 ... 

20,311 

... 50-0 

1924-25 

13,628 ... 

11,954 ... 

25,578 

... 46-7 

1925-26 

16,104 .. 

12,457 ... 

28,565 

... 43‘6 

1926-27 

17,977 ... 

11,030 ... 

29,007 

... 38-0 

1927-28 

12,956 ... 

11,999 ... 

24,965 

... 48-1 

1928-29 

14,478 ... 

12,050 ... 

26,528 

... 45-4 

1929-30 

14,915 ... 

12,685 ... 

27,600 

... 46-0 


But tlie total amount of this increase is not enough to make 
very much difference if it were not for another reason. The real 
trouble is that the American crop is deteriorating, not only in 
gtiantity but also in quality, and particularly it is losing ground 
in just those qualities of cotton which Lancashire most used, 
especially Texas cotton. The result is that Lancashire spinners, 
who formerly were very largely dependent on Texas cotton for their 
main supplies, are now being forced to look elsewhere for good 
quality cotton. This is the reason why the Argentine crop has 
attracted so much attention in Lancashire, while others, like 
Ugpda and Tanguis, and even West African and the better 
varieties of Indian cotton, have been used to a larger extent. At 
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the same lime, the relative cheapness of Uppers has made them 
compete very usefully with the best grades of American cotton, 
especially the Mississippi Delta staples. 

The truth is that the trade attitude to outside growths as a 
whole has completely changed in the last ten years. In the old 
days American spinners could hardly be iiiducccf to look at outside 
growths, because the supply was small, and, still more serious, 
it was irregular. If a spinner tried a new variety, and found it 
suitable, he was liable to find next year that the supply of that 
cotton was not available. But the recurring periods of high prices 
for American have steadily forced the spinners to try substitution, 
, and they have learned the’ lesson permanently. Now they are not 
tied to any one kind of cotton, but are always on the look out for 
anything else that is satisfactory and cheap at the time. This 
state of affairs has come to stay, and it is on the whole a good 
thing for the trade. 
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N. ESTRADA 

COTTON 

2117 1/2 STRAND 


GALVESTON. TEXAS 

Member of 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE, 
GALVESTON COTTON EXCHANGE, TEXAS COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
OKLAHOMA STATE COTTON EXCHANGE. 


Cabl&>: BAYOU, LIVERPOOL 
Telegrams: PECAN, LIVERPOOL 


Telephones 


{ 3865 Central, Liverpool 
X275 Blackfnars, Manchester 


WILLIAMS, WILSON Co. 

Cotton Merchants 

Orleans House : : LIVERPOOL 

And 433, ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 

WILLIAMS, WILSON & Co. H. T. WILLIAMS & Co. 

LIMA. PERU FORT WORTH, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


-^STANDARD MARINR 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

Established 1871 


The “ STANDARD ” is the LARGEST INSURER of 
AMERICAN RAW COTTON IN THE WORLD 


New York Omce: 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


Manchester Office: 
13 , ST. ANN STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President: H.E. AHMED ABDEL Wahab Bey. 

Vice-President: W. H. Catteraix. 

First Past President: Wm. Howarth. 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE; 

Egyft: 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, Under-Secrctaiy of State, Ministry of 
Finance. 

H.E. Emine Pasha Yehia, Cotton Exporter, Alexandria. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

H. M. Anthony, Director-General, State Domains Administration. 
Fouad Bey Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef Nahas Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate. 
Constantin J. Choremi, President, Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

Hussein Enan Bey, Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

B. Damiani, Assistant Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

England: 

William Howarth, Managing Dirertoi, Fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers’ Association, 6 , St. James’s Square, Manchester, 

Lt.-Col. N. Seddon Brown, Managing Directoi, Amalgamated Cotton 
Mills Trust, Preston. 

W. H. Catterall, 504 - 508 , Corn Exchange, Manchester, 

Chairman of Directors, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Farnwoith. 
do. do. W. Mather & Co. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do. Butts Mills Ltd., Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Roger Seyrig, Etabs. George Koechlin, S.A., Belfort. 

Germany: 

Direktor A. W. Schiitte, Crefelder Baumwollspinnerei, A.G., Crefeld. 
Italy i 

Prof. Paolo Alberzoni, Via Gesd 7 , Milan. 

General Director of : 

Cotonificio di Chiavenna & Laveno, 

Cotonificio di Rovereto. 

Switzerland: 

Caspar Jenny, Messrs, Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cic,, Ziegclbrutke, 
Glarus. 


Officially Appointed Substitutes. 

England: 

G. Berry, Manager, Baytioe Mills Ltd., Middleton Junction. 

W. Heaps, Manager, Shaw, Jardine & Co. Ltd., Manchestei. 

F. Wright, Joint Managing Director, Ciosses & Wihkworth, 
Consolidated Mills Co. Ltd., Bolton, and 
Crosses & Heaton’s Associated Mills Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany: 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sohne, Miilfort. 

Italy: 

Dr. Silvio Soldini, Cotonificio Cantoni, Via Brera 12 , Milan. 
Czechoslovakia : 

Ing, Otto Pick, Firma E. G. Pick, Oberleutcnsdorf. 

T-he mnister of Asriculiure of EsypiTand th^Presideni^of ihtlJnterttaiictil Crticn Federation 
are ex-officio tfiembers. 

General Secretary: Arno S. Pearse. 

Assistant Secretary: John Pogson. 
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The Remarkable Instability of 
Weight Shown by Bales of Cotton. 


By W, LAWRENCE BALLS^ Sc.D., F.R.S, For communication 
to the International Cotton Congress at Barcelona. September 
i8th to 22nd, iQ2g. 


During the moiitli of July, in Egypt, such a room as my office at 
Giza in the Gotten Researcli Board building shows large diurnal 
variations of relative humidity if the vdndows are left open day and 
night. The variations arc broadly similar from day to day, with 
a minimum of 40 per cent, at 3 ]).m. and a maximum of 90 per cent, 
at 5 a.m.; the corresponding temperatures are approximately 35*^ C. 
(95® F.) and iS"* C* (65F.). 

Such a room, very nearly representing out-of-doors conditions, 
provides ready-made experimental treatment for studying the 
response of cotton to short-period variations of relative humidity. 
Opportunity was therefore taken during this summer to instal 
suitable apparatus in this room and makes continuous records, 
through day and night, of the variation in weight of Sakel cotton 
put up in various forms and quantities. 

Material. 

The various forms in which the cotton was ]3ut up were respec¬ 
tively 'Moose” and " baled,” and the various quantities ranged 
from 3*5'; kilogrammes (one-third of a ton) to 100 milligrammes 
(one and a haif grains); thus: — 

{a) Baled : 

(0 A steam-pressed bale* from Alexandria; 782 lbs. 

(2) A screw-])resscd sample bale; 5 lbs. 

(3) A ball of lint tightly wound with sewing cotton; under one 

ounce. 

(^) Loose : 

(0 50 grams. 

(2) 20 grams; this being the duplicate of (a) 3 in quantity, but 

different in form. 

(3) One hundred milligrammes. 

* I am much indebted to Mr. Charles Ross, British Egyptian Cotton 
Co., for lending me this bale. 

















THE THREE BALES 


Toy hale resting on the sample hale which is completely wrapped in sacking 
The steam pressed hale is in position on the weighing machine 

Apparatus 

The df'vice which made it posbible to obtain continuoub records 
will be described elsewhere Though built a year ago it was used 
for the first time on this work, and consists of a mechanism which 
locates and records any required position by feeling for an electric 
contact By simple additions to various types of balance, this 
mechanism can give us weight records It was applied to a torsion 
micro-balance, to a rough type of chemists' balance, and to a one- 
ton Avery weighing machine, for the purposes of the present 
account 

Aims 

The objects sought were twofold The first was the collection 
of any facts which might be revealed by such unbroken records 
The other was to find out how closely the real weight of cotton 
in a smgle day would approach the eventual weight attained by 
prolonged exposure, this was of interest as a check on the theoreti¬ 
cal figures given to the Zunch meeting of the Jomt-Eg3rptian Cotton 
Committee, which showed the “ Natural Moisture Content" to 
ranre from S per cent to 12 per cent in different parts of Egypt 
at different times of the year This latter object may be dismissed 







T x,enty graniiy each vn ict^ighi on oppo'itte pam^ of an otdinar'i balance k.ith the chain tx,eigJiing 
afrangements it place The actual lecoidmg mechanism is hidden beside, the clock at the back 
The chain and electric contacts are seen on the 4 tet\ machine ready to he atta hed aga n to the lecordei 
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at once by statiiig that small quantities of loobc cotton in calm air 
do var}’’, as indicated in my Zurich note; indeed, the variation is 
even greater, since the Zurich figures were monthly averages, 
whereas the weight under such conditions follows the^ hourly 
variation quite fairly closel)^, and thcreb)'- can cover in Egypt a 
range from 2 or 3 ]>er cent, to 18 or 20 per cent. So much for 
“natural moisture,” if the conditions of its formation are not 
defined ! 

Relevajnt Scientific Knowled(;e. 

We now turn to o-bserve the various points of practical novelty 
and interest collected from these records, though it is difficult to 
make them understandable without actual graphs, and much of the 
interest must be missed. Before such description, however, it is 
desirable that the reader should appreciate four facts previously 
known to science, which seemed to have little to do with commerce, 
and yet from them we could have predicted everything here de¬ 
scribed; hence the expression above of “ practical novelty.” 

(a) The name “ Hysteresis ” is applied to a phenomenon which 
is common to many properties of matter. In this particular case 
it has long been known that cotton shows * ‘ Hysteresis * ’ in its 
weight relationship to atmospheric moisture; that is to say, that, 
if damp cotton has been dried by exposure to air of, say, 50 iier 
cent, relative humidity it will hold more water than would be held 
by some dry cotton which had been dam^ied by exix)sure to the same 
air of 50 per cent, relative humidity. In simple words, “ Hystere¬ 
sis ” here means that atmospheric water can only be pushed in 01 
pulled out of the cotton by applying some excess pressure. Harts- 
horne pointed out the importance of this in making moisture-content 
measurements, 

(b) Another fact, also studied many years ago by Orrnc Masson, 
is this: that when cotton absorbs water vapour it gets warmer, and 
it cools down when losing water. 

(c) The third fact, observed by Slater some five years ag(^, when 
studying the electrical conductivity of cotton on single hairs, is a 
by-product of this “ Masson effect,” and it might reasonably be 
expected to show up in the weight as well as in the conductivity. 
This third fact might well be called the “ whiplash effect” The 
effect appears when a hair has been exposed to constant humidity 
conditions for a day or two; if the conditions are then changed 
suddenly, e.g., by merely breathing a pulBF of damper or drier air 
at the hair, it starts instantly to respond by the appropriate conduc¬ 
tivity (and presumably weight) change. "But the response quickly 
dies out, being overcome by a violent counter-response in the oppo¬ 
site direction, which in its turn is opposed; and so, for an hour or 
two, the effect of this single disturbance thus continues gradually 
to fade away. The graph plotted to represent it looks like the 
rippling outline of a whip-lash. 
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[d) 'I'lic fourth fact, also observed by Slater, is tliai for any 

f riven change of relative hiimi(iity the cotton loses its conductivity 
)y drying much more quickly than it gains it on wetting. 

Rapid Oscillations ok WEicnir. 

We shall make (juicker contact with practice if we begin with the 
antics perforim‘fi by the commercial steam-pressed bale. This left 
Alexanflria cm a Monday, arrived in my office during my absence 
and was jilac'ed there on the weighing machine at 2 p.ni. on the 
Thursdav. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that Giza 
(near ('airo'} is a drier climate than Alexandria. The windows 
were closed until I arrived next morning and fitted the few Meccano 
parts needed to make tlie weighing machine self-recording. The 
windows were tlien ojiened and the record begun at a weight of 
355.8(X) kilogrammes. It is important to notice that the bale, 
accustomed to the coiimarativel}^ damp climate of Alexandria until 
three days before, and having had 20 hours of perfect |x?ace and 
only a moderate change of relative liuinidity in a closed room with 
closed shutters, inside a cU'sed building (Friday being the weekly 
holiday in tlie Ivgyptian Service), had Ix'cn (accidentally) given a 
good opportunity to stabili/e its moisture content Also, it is 
im])ortant to notice that the opening of the windows at 11.45 
admitted the north l)re(‘ze of air which was at that moment 10 per 
cent, drier than the air already in the room. 

Now for the result: 'fhe weight <if the bale k'll so rapidly that 1 
believe the overnight w(*ight to have ]x?en more than 356,000 kilo¬ 
grammes, rather iJian the smaller figure f have given; anyhow, by 
r-io p.m. it had dropped to 355.300; a perfectly reasonable loss, 
during one and a half hours, in the ilry air, of more than a pound of 
water. But although the minimum relative humidity of tlie air on 
this particular da}’’ was not reached until 5 p.m., the bale turned 
back at l-io and rapidly grew heavier till by 1-20 (in 10 minutes) 
it had gained 350 grammes! It was simply unweighablc except 
by tlio continuous n'cc'jrder. 

'I'heso o'scillations continued notable until ])ast 4 i).m.; for 
instance': — 

2 p.m. 2-55]>,nL 3-5 p.m. 3-iop.m. 3-13 p.m. 

355»fioo 355,355,300 355,^00 355,520 

^ ■ -. . ■ 

(Ovov 'a lb. iu fivo mimUos.) 

Aft<T c: ]).ni. It st'eined to have become accustomed to standing 
in a current of air of inconstant humidity, and fi'ir the next two days 
the records never showed a bigger change than 100 grams in any 
short period, such as five minutes, though long-])eriod changes (to 
he described later) wen* haiipening. 

Le*aving these loiig-])eriod changes for a while, let us pass 
on from the Friday evening to the following Monday 
evening, when the room was closed and locked and the 
key taken away. Only a fanlight over the door was left partly 
open by an oversight. The intention in this closing up was to 
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find out if Ihe bale, bO to speak, “ remembered ’’ what had been 
happening to it, in other words, to see if it consisted of concentric 
shells of slightly damp and slightly diy cotton No evidence for 
tins was shovvn (though it probably exists), but the rocoid found 
next morning at lo-^o a m on ni\ ntiirn to Cairo vas (\tn more 
strange 

At 6--,o a ni Hit. uiain building had been ojKntd, and daini) an 
currents began circulating in the corridoi outside my locked-up 
office Also, the fanlight was noticed and closed from the outsuU 
alxDut 6-40 a m Ihe bale had dioppcd a few grams until mid¬ 
night, and since then it had stayed quite steady at 080 until 
6 30 a m — 

At 6-40 a m it weiglicd 220, gaining 140 grams 

At 6-So am it veighcd 3S4,gSo, losing 240 grams (in 10 
minutes) 

At a m it weighed 333 1^0, gaming ISO giains 

As before, the oscillations slowly became less vioUnt and tht 
long-period changes took contiol 

Now theio ran bt little doubt that what has been descnlnd is 
the whiplash eitect observed by Slater as a consequence of the 
Masson effect If we assume, as wc must, that these sudden 
changes can only take place on the surface of the bale—(there is 
no time for them to go deep)—then the diuinal change in weight 
might also lie largely superficial 

iHE D4 il\ Oscillation 

The diurnal change is the next feature of interest It 
amounted to as much as 200 grams sometimes It would be 
expected to follow the 30 per cent diurnal variation in humidity, 
it does, and it does not» 1 hat is to say that when the air luinnclitv 

starts to fall at sunrise, thebaic weight mstantlv starts falling with 
it 

But when the air humidity stalls U) rise, ibout 3 ]) m , the bale 
completely disreg uds it, and instead of using in wciglit it (ontinius 
falling as if nothing had changed, until 10 pm 01 sometimes lalci 
The moisture gets out of the bale at the first chance to do so, it 
only gets in with a big excess of liumidity l->ehind to push it This 
IS the same lesult as Slater observed in the fourth of our relevant 
scientific facts Thus there is a big lag ” on the uptake of water, 
none on its loss 

Superficial Nature of Changes Already Described 

Next we can test for the localization of the water in this diurnal 
change, by comparing bales of difterent sizes As our big steam- 
pressed bme is 17,000 times the size of the toy'bale, no exact deter¬ 
minations are needed at present, we merely need to know the 
approximate magnitude of the quantities involved, and the follow¬ 
ing are the essential figures m rounded numbers — 
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Having regard to the enormous range of bale-weight, it is 
evident that the figures m the last column show (by being practi¬ 
cally constant') that the amount oi the diurnal change is directly 
propoitional to the surface and quite independent ot the weight 

Minoi details, such as the inoic or kss dense packing ol the 
time bale*, ind the ])rot(ction allonh d to some 7,(K)0 sq cm ot 
the big bale by rontut with the wcigliing machine platform, are 
not wenth taking into account loi oui imrjiosc ai ‘-ketching broad 
outlines, if wt did, the tigurcs would he still closei tc^getnei 

BLUAVIOirR 01 l.OObr COliON 

At this stage wc may convc nicntJ> summarize most of the infor¬ 
mation obtained from the “ loose cotton in contradistinction to 
** baled cotton The loose cotton is assumed to be fluffed out 
so that air currents have easy access to all paits of the mass In 
this condition the surface is theoretically the total surface of the 
component individual hairs (about i sq cm foi o s mgs \ though 
it lb experimentally difficult to obtain such a surface except on a 
tiny tuft of cotton Also, wc know that there is a tiiiie-lag not 
only on ujitakc but (to a less extent) on loss of moisture The 
chief feature of the results xn contiasl with the baled cotton 
xs that, xn spite ol these consxdeiations, the amount of dxurnal 
change docs ai)])ioximatcly follow tlu Weight of loose cotton, in 
contrast to llu Surface of bales 

I lu actual change was barely ^ mgs on loo mgs weight of 
loose cotton, for a vauation oi relative humidity which shoulcl have 
given lluorctically a little moie than this amount But Lius only 
ap})lied to drying conditions in quiet air, m which the cotton 
functioned as a sensitive hygiometer While wetting, oi in moving 
air, the hysteresis ** or the whiplash effect introduced a time-lag 
and spoiled the parallelism further investigation might be worth 
while, seeing that the variation m weight of cotton is sometimes 
used to oj)eiate humidity-control devices, for which il would seem 
to be more efficient m a cotton null than wet and dry bulb thermo¬ 
meters or hair-operated controlling hygrometeis 

Again, the behaviour of loose cotton when placed in moving 
and vanable an is far more ecceninc than when the air is calm and 
its moisture content only changes slowly Indeed, it may well 
be the case that some of the defects of the wet-bulb thermometer 
(with a cotton wick) are inqilicated here 
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L(>N(;-PkR 1()I) ('flANC'iKS 

K>r tlu* principal point of intncst which rcmaiub to discuss, wc 
return to the sh’ain-prosscd bale. Figures already quoted show 
that its steady weiglit in a closed room was at least 355.800 during 
'riuirsday night, and had dropped to 3515.080 on the following 
Monday night under similar conditions; a loss of 720 grams, or 
more than li lbs. in four days, being 180 giains daily average. 
These days were resix?ctivcly the 1 ilh and 15th July. It remained 
undisturbed on the weighing machine, and lurther records were 
taken continuously from the 24th to the 27th of the same month. 
During these days the loss averaged 150 grams, determined with 
rather more accuracy by an extension of the weighing method which 
may be worth description. 

It had been found in the intervening days that the Sample bale 
and the Toy bale reacted much the same as the big one in their 
whiplash,’* and in the time-lag on wetting. The toy bale was 
therefore used to damp out some of the brief oscillations due to 
puffs of wind, and provide a less eccentric record on the machine; 
since belli toy bale and big bale reacted similarly, only the long- 
period differences between them were recorded. Moreover, the 
toy bale had reached stability, merely oscillating daily between 
the same weight limits. So the toy bale was hung on the weigliing 
arm of the Avery machine, where its diurnal change of 0.8 grams 
was multiplied more than 200 times at the weighing platform and 
consequently balanced the diurnal change of 180 grams in the big 
bale. In this >\ay it was shown that the big bale was relatively 
heaviest just before noon (during the drying stage) and relatively 
lightest after midnight, as one would expect; the day-to-day 
decrease, 20 days after leaving Alexandria, was—as "already 
stated—150 grams. 

It would be interesting similarly to have followed the regain 
of weight when the bale was sent back to the climate of Alexandria 
on the 2gth of the month. 

Conclusion. 

It should be clearly understood that these results are merely 
those of an attempt to obtain a preliminary sketch of the unexplor<‘d 
features of interest which we knew must exist in baled collon, if a 
suitable method for continuous weighings were made available. 
They covered a good deal of ground in less than three weeks with 

E ersonal attention only given ^ in odd half-hours, when time 
appened to be free. Detailed investigations in Egypt—near the 
desert and near the sea, in open air and in closed stores—as well 
as in Lancashire, together with extensions over long periods by 
simple daily weighings, could not fail to be interesting, and quite 
probably useful. 

Lastly, it may be amusing to notice that the diurnal change 
of this steam-pressed bale (180 grams) is about equivalent to six- 
pennyivorth of cotton. Therefore, a simple and assured income 
might be made if cotton was always sold on weighings made at 
dawn, but bought on weighings made after the evening meal I Six¬ 
pence on every bale is double the present amount of the Britisli 
cotton-growing levy. 



Moisture in Egyptian Cotton 


Analysis of Returns received by the 
International Cotton Federation, 


Since the Brussels inccling comparatively few returns have been 
received, altogether 182, mostly from Czecho-Slovakia and 
Switzerland. 


riie following Alexandria firms have delivered Excels of Fibre 
(i.c\, huniidil}' was less than 8i per cent, regain): — 


Key No. 

Average in Shipments 

Key No. 

Average in Shipments 

I ... 

o.g8 I 

4 - 

0.20 

2 

2 ... 

0.35 4 

5 ••• 

0.17 

8 

3 ••• 

0,26 7 

6 ... 

O.IO 

X 


The following firms have delivered Excels of Moisture \ — 


Key No. 

Average in Shipments 

Key No. 

Average in Shipments 

7 ••• 

0,12 

I 

16 ... 

0.60 

4 

8 ... 

... 0,17 

.JQ 

17 .. 

0.64 

6 

g ... 

0.26 

31 

18 ... 

0.65 

I 

JO ... 

0.42 

I 

10 

0.70 

6 

XI ... 

0.42 

2 

20 ... 

0.80 

3 

12 ... 

0.44 

23 

21 ... 

0.84 

4 

13 ••• 

0.50 

26 

22 ... 

0.88 

2 

14 ... 

0.52 

16 

23 ... 

1.05 

X 

15 ... 

o..t;g 

2 

24 ... 

1.30 

I 


The average excess of moisture of all the 182 shipments works 
out to 0.486 per cent, which is very close to our previous result, 
published at the Brussels meeting, viz.: 0460. The first tabulation, 
siibmitlctl at Zurich, showed 0.551. 
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Moisture in Egyptian Cotton. 

Report of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Alexandria General 
Produce Association to study question of Himiidity of Cotton 
in preparation for the BarceIo7ia Congress, 


{Original Freiich Pext folions.) 


At the Cotton Congrebs at Alexandria in igi 2 efforts were made 
for the first time to fix a standard in order to stop excessive 
humidity found in cotton, and spinners proposed as a basis 
per cent. 

According to the decision of the Congress, the spinners were 
asked to study further this question, and to establish regular 
statistics of tests of shipments made by exporters, hue nothing was 
done. 


In IQ27, at the Congress iu Alexandria, this was one of the 
important subjects, and a paper on this subject wns submitted by 
the Swiss Spinners’ Association, to which Mr. S. R. P. Carver 
replied. The discussion could not be brought to an end, and no 
decision was taken owing to lack of elements for discussion or of 
sufficient statistical data. The discussion and decisions to be 
taken were postponed to the Barcelona Congress, which would give 
time to collect statistics for the guidance of the Congress in the 
decisions to be taken. 


In the course of these last two years studies on the question 
have been undertaken for the purpose of establishing, if ijracticablo, 
a standard percentage of moisture which would not be an 
impediment to the normal course of transactions. 


Spinners ask for per cent, humidity standard, on dry weight, 
generally termed ‘‘ Bradford Standard.” This is the theoretical 
amount of humidity-regain of cotton dried to zero (i.c‘., bone- 
d^ weight) exposed to contact of atmospheric air during 24 liours. 
The weiglit difference resulting between this and the weight after 
24 hours’ exposure constitutes the regain, and its relation to the 
dry weight is considered theoretically equal to 8i })cr cent. 

It is, liowever, evident, even to an outsider, that this theoretical 
figure of 85 per cent, cannot be the actuality. The regain of dry 
cotton may vary according to the degree of humidity in the 
atmosphere (see Dr. Balls’ ” Studies of Quality in Cotton,” 
page 30, Appendix A), and according to the nature of the cotton 
fibre, as to whether the original tube diameter of which the hair is 
cori^sed is more or less small (see Dr. Balls’ ” Studies of Quality 
in Cotton, page 50, Appendix B). 


We must, therefore, from the very outset throw out the figure 
^'^pidity content, suggested by the spinning 
industry, as being absolutely ITtopian and therefore not feasible. 
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REINHART & CO. 

Cotton CMerchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Telegraphic.AJdress: “REINHART, ALEXANDRIA” 


Central Buying Agency Up-Country 
at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


^Affiliated Company 

“The National Ginning Company of Egypt SA.” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


First - Class Agents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the World 
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The Egyptian Produce 
Tfading Company 

(S.A.E.) 

14, Rue Mahmoud Pacha el Falaki 


(PO.B 1608) 


ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 




FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 
SPINNING CENTRES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD, 




President: 

His Excellency EMINE PACHA YEHIA 


Cables CONFIDENCE, Alexandria 




I (A ri I \ \ (OI I()\ 


I »<) 

CMi whM lint should piotf^rl in cudti to ini\ al a u < lul 
hguic ? 

I Ik d<^,n< ol huimdit} in ctitton (iiidiiaU Ik^iii tlu fields, and 
is tlicicfoK not (onslaiit, it will v^ry accordiiip^ tc» die districts 
whcic 11 k ct^Uoji was grown, and it will be influenced by the 
temnuatuu and Imtnidity during e«uh season Ibis huniiciit}^ is 
subject to vaiious c<iu>cs 

It has Ixeii stated that the ** natural ** luimd iy contents ma> 
\ai> fioin S to IS tier cent, according- to locality, reason of year 
and da> (Letter of Dr Balls, FRS, chief botanist of the 
Ministi> ol Agriculture, addressed to the Association) 

Besides the natural causes which influence these variations of 
moisture there arc otliers which are likely to incieasc considerabl}" 
the nioistuie content We refer to the humidification of ginned 
cotton, before pressing, in the ginning factories, sometimes even 
by the cultivator before putting tlie cotton in bags 

It must also be considered that the cotton ni the course ol 
ginning is subject to a drying pioccss in consequenre of its passage 
between the fix( d knilc and the leathei roller In the course of this 
[ussage tlic friction causes the tcinneraturc of the fibre to rise to a 
prett} higli (logice 

Ihis (lr>ing-iip gives the cotton a wooll> appearance and the 
impiession of a defective lu'^tre In order to restitute its normal 
aspect and to facilitate and render possible its sale at Mmet-el- 
Bassal it becomes necessary to humidify the cotton in the ginning 
rooms When it arrives in Alexandna the weight of cotton is 
checked )x,foie warehousing, and experience has shown that it loses 
on the way from 2 to S, sometimes 7 rotles per bale, which is equal 
to I per cent to I per cent 

Wc have Icanit fiom experience, and in consequence of com¬ 
plaints made by spinneis, that cotton must contain a (crtam degree 
of moistuie, it is for these reasons that one adds a little water in 
Alexandria wlien the state of the cotton requires it 

I hc' Jniinuhfication of cotton in the Interior (ginning factories) 
IS the cause of variations found in the amount of moisture of 
c\poilod cotton 

Of the c\port<(l cottons theie arc hardly 25 per cent which are 
bought direct from the cultivatois, the balance i'^ bought in the 
inark^.1 of ]\Iinct-cl-Bassal, as the following figures, compiled b> 
us, show — 

Of which 

Bales evpoited bought in Alexandria Per cent 

1923 24 930,790 678,476 = 73 

1924 25 938,241 715,945 - 76 

1925- 26 925,103 712,338 - 77 

1926- 27 1,016,552 792,167 - 78 

1927- 28 911,119 645,174 ~ 70 

It IS evident that under these circumstances one cannot force 
the exporters to guarantee another figure than that indicated b> the 
aveiage of exported cottons It follows that one has to find out 

* Certain lots of cotton were shipped as an experiment, half slightly 
watered, and the other half not watered The watered lots were approved, 
whilst complaints were raised as regards the staple of the otheis 
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this average, and thereloro the s|-)eual &ub-( oiumittee of the 
Association has asked exporteis to colled stahsi’cs of moisture 
tests of all the cotton exported duiini, the period since the tc) 27 
Congpress (or as much as possible) m oielcr to enable us to hnel 
out the average humidity of the largest number of cotton bales over 
as long a period as possible 

It IS clear that these figures do not state the amount of water 
originallv contained in cotton, but thev represent the a^ crage of all 
shipments known to Alexandria, particularly of the large shippers, 
of a period during which they have set to work in order to conform 
to the wishes of the spinning industry for the purpose of finding a 
practical basis of settlement 

These aie piactical figures, fea'^iblc witliout great impediments 
to the trade, obtained under normal conditions of work, and for 
this leason veiy recommend able foi the adoption b> the two 
parties In the daily routine of business one canned hope to attain 
the ideal one has to trj to seek what is practicable and feasiljlt 
without preiudice to the contracting parties 

The results obtained have been tabulated by the ( ensor oi our 
Association 2,844 lots, representing 2101,159 liJts, were 
examined, these have given the foil wing average — 



Per cent 

Sakel 

9 03 

A.shmouni 

8 85 

Zapora (Lower Eg> pt) 

8 98 

Pilion 

9 24 


The tests were made by the menilxis according to the 
instructions of the Swiss Testing Houses at St (rail (both as 
regards sampling and actual testing), but we have reduced the 
number of bales from wliicli samples were taken 

This reduction has been imdeitaken tor tconoin^’s sake, Inil it 
cannot have an appieciablc effect on the final results The sainjiles 
were taken at once after pressing 

It now remains to chaw the conclusions (lom the icsult-, 
obtained 


The Alexandria Geneial Produce Association, in \uw of the 
above figures, declares that one cannot establish nor accept a 
guarantee of amount of moisture, but if a decision has to be taken 
in this sense, the basis must not be below q per cent (nine) of the 
dry weight of the cotton 

This figure will be an average one, a margin or tolerance of 
0 3 psr cent must be admitted, as it has been scientifically proved 
that the average dispersion of the humidity in a bale is equal to 

i * ** N being the number of tested bale® Professor 
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i^r 

VovanoMtth, ot the Swiss Jesting Houoc at St Gall, confirnib in 
his letter of ScpUmbci ro, IQ28 (Appendix C) thes^' figures foi the 
margin 

1 he linal fi{L,iiic iiuist tlurefou sliov^ a margin of o ^ ]yci cent up 
and lown If this figure is exceeded the expo’-^cr will pay the 
spiniK I the excess Couiid ()\er p ^ pei cent , liut if, on the contrar)^ 
the tests show n hulmdlt^ content below S7 |vr cent (the 
^uarantexd figure, less tolerance) then the spinner will remibur<-c the 
expoitci the amount of excess fibre 


INlrruoD AND Pi Ad of li sting 

lh( Mexandiia Geneial Produce Association states distinctly 
that It will only acccjit as nlacc whcic the tests arc to be made the 
port of shipment It is, of com sc, clear that an exporter cannot be 
held losjionsible lor othoi conditions than those existing at the time 
when he supplies the goods for which he is responsible 

Hci has alrcad}, through tiacle usage, been made responsible 
for the landing we igbts at [>oits of cUscml aikation, and not at ports 
of embarkation Lxpdicncc has shown that cotton loses weight in 
transit up to the [lort of chsembaikation iii consequence of its 
exposure to air currents 01 to the great lieat of the ships’ hatches, 
which IS often cause cl through storage near boiler and engine 
At the point of disembarkation cotton may be exposed to ram, 
snow, excessive hunuclity through fogs, and, moreover, il is often 
stored at its cntiy into the mills in places where, cither naturally 01 
artificially, cxciss of moistuic exists 

The ship]) r can neither watch nor control what hapjiens to his 
cotton as soon as it leaves Ins hands Has it meua'^ed in weight 01 
moisture contents^ He does not know, and cannot know it 

As tlie slnppci has to jiav if tl^e cotton has a Inglur moisture 
content than tlu guaiantccd stnidard he has every right to 
demand ibat the sani])hng and testing are cariud out in his own 
|)ios(iKe, undu his suixiiiitenddice and his control 

A diieet const qiuncc of this moistuie guarantee is the checking 
of the Wdv,hts at jiort of cmharking Jf the exporter is held 
responsible foi the moistuic content he has the right to demand that 
the spinnei lecogni/cs the invoice weights, the weights officially 
established at time of emloniking tlu cotton It would be too unjust 
to have to bear the loss, foi example, of 025 iier cent excess ot 
humidity of a lot (excess found to exist on the weights in testing), 
and then six clays later, aiiothcr claim is made for 025 per cent 
for a slioitagc found in the same weights It as this excess of 
moisture Ahich has evaporated in transit, and which the spinner 
encashes 01 will claim to encash twice 



Conditioning Results of the Alexandria General Produce Association on Samples 
taken from (broken) Bales after pressing. 
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C. M. SALVAGO &> CO. 

jankers, Egyptian Cotton Merchants 
and Exporters 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

P.O.B. 393 :: : Telegrams: “SALVAGO” 

AGENCIES: 

Lower Egypt: 

MEHALLA-KEBIR. TANTAH & KAFR-EL-ZAYAT 
Upper Egypt: 

MINIEH & BLNI-SOUEF 

SUB-AGENCIES: 

Lower Egypt: 

SHEBIN-EL-KOM. IO\FR-EL.SHEIKH, TEH-EL-BAROUD & BARRAGE 
Upper Egypt: 

FAYOUM. WASTA, FASHN, DEIROUT, BIBEH. ABOU-KERKAS. BELEIDA, BOUSH 
MELLAWI. BENI-MAZAR. SAMALLOUT, ABOUTIG. SOHAG 


ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office: 9 , Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address “ COMMODATE.*^ 

Board of Directors: 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Cltaitman and Managing Director. 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman, 

B. DELLAPORTA, H. CLARK. 

IL E. FINNEY. E. H. DUKES. 

R. E. WILLIAMS 

Ginning Factories; MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 
Foreign Correspondents: 

Reynolds & Gibson,Liverpool,England. N« V. McFadden’s Cie., Rotterdam, 
W. H. Midwood, Liverpool, England. Holland. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila- Janies Heye, Gjn.b.H., Bremen, Gcr- 
delphia, U.S.A. many. 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy. Dir. Friedrich Kusel, Leipzig, Saxony. 

Soci4t6 d’lmportaUon et de Com- GoshoKabushikiKaisha,Osaka, Japan. 

mission, Havre, France. Gosho Kabnshiki Kaisha (Ld.), Bom- 

Joski et Cie., Ghent, Belgium. bay, India. 

Alfieri & Peyer, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan. 
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Cables: Kuppbros-Ai-ejcandria 

H. KUPPER 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Cotton Merchant 


Central Buying Agency and Ginning Factory at 

Zifta (GHARBIEH) 

Correspondents in all Textile Centres 


Speciality ! “ FUTURES ” Cable Address : NOCOMOU ” 

G. D. ECONOMOU & CO. 

Cotton Brokers - - Stock Brokers 

4, Roe General Earle, 4 
P.O. Box 1870, Alexandria, Egypt 

M FUBERS OP TUB ALEXANDRIA CorrON EXCHANOB. MlHBBRS OP TUB ALLX \N1>KIA Si 0( K P XCIIANGE 

Associatb Members of thi: LivrRPOOL CoiroN Association, Ltd. 

Orders promptly and carefully executed for Straddles of Egyptian cotton on the 
Alexandria Exchange, against American or Egyptian on the Liverpool, New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges. 

Aik for our booklet dealing with “ The Egyptian Cotton Market,** Correspondence invited. 


Telegraphic Address' 

Augustino, Alexandria. 


Codes: 

Bentley*s; Meyer's AtlantiCf y)th edition; Private code 


P. AUGUSTINO ef CO. 

Cotton Brokers : : Stocky Brokers 

Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 

Alexandria, Egypt, P.O.B. No. 248 


Special attention given to orders in Futures for spinners and manufacturers. Repre¬ 
sented in all European spinning centres. Also execute orders in the Liverpool, New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges in connection with straddles in Alexandria. 
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FtvhlJi Ori^nuH Text. 

RAPPORT (hi Som^'onTite duirgc d'emJier la question dc 
rhitnTulite en vite dit L on^^ic^ de Pa'^^c clone. 


C’est au c'on^iTs (‘otoniiier crAlexanclric*, do U)i 2 quo, pour la 
premiere iois, il a etc qucbtion de ropportunite de cherchcr a ctahlir 
des bases alia d’arriiter riiuniidite excessive qii'on constatait dans 
Ic coton, et les filateurs ont propose une base de 8.V’o. 

Suivant decision de ce congres, Ics ftlateurs "devaient poursuivre 
rctude de cette question et ctablir des statistiques r^guli^res de 
conditionnement siir les livraisons faites par les exportateurs, mais 
lien n'a €t 6 fait. 

En 1927 au congres d’Alexandrie, cc fut une des questions impor- 
tantes a Tordre du jour, et une etude sur la question fut pr&entec 
par TAssociation des Filateurs Suisses a laquelle reponse fut donn6c 
par Mr. S. R. P. Carver. La discussion ne put Hvo poussde a bout 
et aucune ddcision ne fut prise faute d’cHements de discussion 011 
chiffres statistiques sulBsants ; on remit la discussion et les decisions 
a prendre au Congres dc Barcelone, ce qui permettrait de recucillir 
des statistiques dc nature a guidcr le Congres au sujet des decisions 
k prendre et des accords k intervenir. 

Au fours de ces deux dcrnicres annees des etudes sur la question 
ont etc faites dans le but d'etablir sil etait pratiquement possible de 
fixer un pourcentage d'humidite qui ne constituerait pas unc entrave 
a la marche normalc des transactions. 

La filature demandc qu'on fixe k 8^% la tencur diiumidit^, a 
determiner sur le poids sec (aprds desscchcment) ce qu'on denomme 
Bradford Standard. Cost le montant theorique que regagne en 
humidite un coton dcssech^ k **o” (bone-dry weight) et qu'on exposerait 
au contact dc Lair atmexsph^rique pendant 2q heures. La diff(?rence 
en poids qui resulterait entre le poids sec et le poids apres 24 heures 
d'exposition, constituc le regain et sa relation au poids sec 
consideree llieorujuemcni egale a 8.^%. 

II est cependant evident int^mc a un profane, que cc chiffre theorique 
dc ne pent representer la realite. Le regain de poids du coton 
sec doit varier sedon le degre crhumidite dc Tatmosplidre (voir Dr. Balls 
Studies of quality in cotton Page 30 Appendix A) et de la nature 
de la fibre du coton, seloii que le diamdtre original du tube capillairc 
qui compose la fibre du coton est plus ou moins large. (Voir Dr. Balls 
Studies of quality in cotton Page 50 Appendix B). 

If faut done ecarter des le d^but le chiffre avance jusqu'k pr&ent 
par la filature, d'un contenu d'humidite de 8^°;,, comme purement 
utopique ct par consequent irrealisable. 

Sur quelles bases devrait-on done proceder pour determiner un 
chiffre utile ? 

Le degre de la teneur d'humidite du coton venant des champs 
n'est pas constant; variant selon les contrccs, il est influence par la 
temperature et I'humidite qui r^gnent a chaque dpoque de I’aimee. 
Cette humidite est sujettc k des variations dues k des causes diverses. 

Il a dte constate que le contenu d'humidite “ naturel" k rexterieur 
peut varier dc 5 a 15% suivant la localite et le temps de I'annee ou 
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du jour. Lettre du Dr. Balls D.Sc. F.R.S. Chef botaniste du 
Minist^re de TAgriculture adressee a rAssociation. 

Mais en plus des causes naturelles qui provoquent ces variations 
il existe des pratiques qui tendent a augmenter dans une proportion 
considerable la teneiir d’humidit^. 

Nous faisons allusion k rhumectation du coton egrene, avant son 
pressagc dans les usines d'egrenage, quelqucs fois m^mc avant son 
ensachement par le cultivateur. 

En dehors de ce qui precede, il y a lieu d'ajouter que pendant 
le precede d’^grenage, le coton subit un dcssechement de la fibre du k 
son passage entre le couteau fixe et le cuir du rouleau. Au coiirs dc 
ce passage la friction fait monter la temperature de la fibre a un degre 
assez 61eve. 

Ce dessfechement donne au coton une apparenco laineuse ct 
rimpression d*une sole defectueuse. Afm de lui rendre son aspect 
normal; dc faciliter et rendre possible sa vente au marrhe de 
Minet-el-Bassal, il devient necessaire de rimmecter dans les salles 
d’egrenage. En arrivant a Alexandrie, le poids du colon est controle 
avant Temmagasinage ct Texperience demontre qu'il a perdu on 
route de 2 a 5 , parfois 7 Rotolis par balle, ce qui equivaut a 
jusqu’a 1 %. 

Nous avons appris par experience et a la suite de plaintes faites 
par les filatcurs que le coton doit contenir un certain degr 6 d'humidit^ ; 
e'est pour ces raisons que lorsque Tetat du coton Ic necessite on ajoute 
a Alexandrie un peu d'eau.* 

L'humectation du coton k Tlnterieur (usines d'(5grenage) est 
cause des variations constat^es dans la tencur d'eau des cotons export^s. 

Sur les quantity exportees il y a a peine 25 % qui soil achete 
directement aux cultivateurs, le restant est achetd sur le Marche 
de Minet-el-Bassal ainsi que le demontrent les statistiques recueillics 
par nous. 

En 1923/24 sur 930,790 B/s exporlc^es on acheta sur place 978,476 - 7IP)o 
„ 1924/25 „ 938,241 „ „ 715,945 - 

„ 1926/26 „ 925,103 „ 712,338 - 77% 

„ 1926/27 „ 1,010,662 „ „ 792,107 - 78% 

„ 1927/28 „ 911,119 „ „ 645,171 70% 

Il est evident que, dans ces circonstanccs, on ne p<nit forcer les 
exportateurs de garantir un chiffre autre que celui (pic hi inoyenne 
a indiqud 6 tre le chiffre courant des cotons exportes. Il ne rt‘ste done 
qu’a trouver cette moyenne et e'est guide par ces princij)e.s que le 
Sous-Comite special de TAssociation a demandd aux c'xportateurs 
de recueillir des statistiques de conditionnement de tons les cotons 
exportes, pendant la pdriode qui s'est ecoul(ie depuis le Congres de 
1927 (©u autant que possible) pour permettre de trouver la moyenne 
du plus ^and nombre de coton sur une durde de temps aussi longue 
que possible. 

Il est dvident que ces chiffres n’indiquent pas la teneur d'eau 
originale du coton mais ils representent la moyenne de tous les expor¬ 
tateurs connus a Alexandrie surtout des grandcs maisons pen^nt 

* Des lots de coton exp4di^s k litre d'expdrience ont ^t^ divis^s en deux. Une 
moiti4 a 4t6 l^g^rement humect^e avant pressage et Tautre moitid san^s humectation. 

Les lots leg^rement humect^s ont 6t6 approuv 63 tandis quo les autros ont 
6 td critique pour la soie. 
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une epoquc ou ils sc soiit mis au travail pour rechercher a la demande 
de la filature une base pratique do rapprochement. 

Ce sont (l(\s rhiffres j)ratic[ues, realisables sans grandes cntraves 
au comnieree, obtenus dans des conditions normalcs d'execution des 
affaires, et ])oiir cettc raison fortement recomniaiidables pour Tadoption 
par les dtuix parties. Car dans la routine joumaliere du Commerce, 
on ne pent Irop s’attarder a cliercdier I'ideal, on doit chercher et 
determiner c<‘ (]ui (‘st pratique et realisable sans desavantagc pour les 
contractants. 

Les resultats obtenus, ont ete recneillis par les Censeurs de notre 
Association. Portant sur 2 , 84 ^ lots de coton composes de 219,159 
ballcs, ils ont donnc comme moyenne de tcnuer d’eau pour : 

Lo Sakellaridis .. . 

Achmouni . .. .. 

Zagora i^a^so Kgypte . 8-08‘\, 

Pilion. i)-24'^o 

Les conditionnements ont ete laits par les membres, suivaiit les 
indications rec'omniandees par la Schweizerische Versuchsanstalt de 
St. (iall, taut pour le preleveinent des echantillons que pour la inethode 
dc conditiouner ; avc'c la seule diflt^ence que Ton a reduit le nombrc 
de balles a (Vhantillonner. 

Cette restriction a ete imposee pour des raisons d'economie, mais 
ne pent avoir une inlluence sensible, sur les resultats finaux. Les 
echantillons ont ete preleves de suite apres le pressage. II ne reste 
cju'a tirer des conclusions des resultats ol^lenus. 


VAlexandria Gencnil Produce Association considerant les chiffres 
ci-de.ssus, declare (ju'on ne peut etablir ou accepter une garantic 
dc teneur d'huniiditc, mais si une decision devait etre prise dans ce 
sens, la base ne devrait pas Gtre inferieure, a ()‘^o (neuf) du poids sec 
dll coton. 

Ce chitfre sera un chiffre mo^^en ; une tokVance de o* 3 ()^^o etant 
adinise puisqu'il est .scientifK|uemcnt demontrtJ que la dispersion 

moyenne de riiumidite dans la balle eqiiivaut a :h ^ N ” 

etant le nombn' des balles conditionnees. Le Professeur Yovanovitcu 
du Schwei/erisclu; Versuch.sa 11 stalt de St. (iall dans sa lettrc du 
10 septembre 1928 (Annex<» C) conlirme ce.s chiffres dc tolerance. 

Co chiffre final devra done comporter une tokrance de O’SO^'o 
en plus ou en moins. De}>asse 1 (‘ chiffre, ]>lus la tolerance, Texi^ortateur 
devra pay(‘r au Filateur rexredent con.state en plus dc 9 * 30 %. Si 
par centre le conclilioimement indiquait un chiffre de teneur d*eau 
infericur a 8 - 70 % (chiffre de garantic moins la tolerance) le filateur 
devrait remlxmrser a Texportateur le man(|uc d’humidite constate. 

MODE ET LIEU DU CONDITIONNEMENT 

UAlexandria General Produce Association declare n’accepter 
comme lieu de conditionnement que le port d’embarquement. II est 
de toute evidence qu'un exportateur ne pout etre tenu responsable 
(]uc des conditions existantes au moment ou il fournit la marchandisc 
dont il est considere responsable. 
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Doja ]ur les usages du commerco a-t-il etc rendu responsable du 
poids dc la marchandise non plus an port d'embarquement mais a 
celui de dcbarquement. L'experiencc a demoiiLre que Ic coton pcrd 
du poids ])ondaiit Ic trajct jusqu’au port de dcbarquement, par suite 
dc son exposition aux courants d*air on a la chalcur elcv^e dc Vinterieur 
dcs calcs (III bateau, chalcur accrue tres souvent par le voisinage avee 
les compartiments des chaudieres et machines. 

Apres dcbarquement le coton pent T^tre exposed a la pluie, a la neige, 
a I’humidit^ excessive de pays brumeux, et an surplus il est souvent 
emmagasin^ k son entree en filature en dcs endroits recevant, soit 
naturellemcnt soit artificiellement, un surcroit d’humidite. 

L'exportateur n’a pu ni surveiller ni contrbler cc qu’il est advenu 
de sa marchandise depuis qu’elle a quitt(S scs mains. A-t-cllc augmente 
de poids ou en teneur d^humidite ? II nc le sait pas et ne pent le 
savoir. 

Et puisque e’est le negociant exportateur qui devra payer si le coton 
a un contenu d’huniiditc superieur au standard de garantie, il a tout 
droit d'exiger que Tdchantillonnage et conditionnement sc fassent 
en sa presence directe, sous sa surveillance et sous son contrble, 

Une consequence directe dc cette garantie d’humidite est le controk' 
du poids au port d’embarquement. Si I’exportateur est tenu responsable 
pour le contenu d’humiditc il a le droit d’exiger que le filateur lui 
reconnaisse comme poids dc facturc, le poids constate officicllement 
au moment de I’embarquemcnt de la marchandise. Il serait tro]) 
injuste de faire supporter, par exemple, un excedent d’humiditd dc 
0-25% sur un lot, excedent constate sur le poids de la marchandise 
au moment du conditionnement, et ensuite six jours plus tard reclamer 
encore 0 * 25 % pour un deficit constate sur ce mdme poids; e’est cet 
excedent d’humidite, qui s’est dvapore en cours de route, que le 
filateur encaissc ou pretendra encaisser del^^ fois. 


The Determination of Humidity in 
Egyptian Cotton in Italy. 


Report prepared by Professor CAMILLO LEVIy Director^ R. 
Stazione Sperimentale per Vlndnstria delta Carta e Studio Fibre 
Tessch Yef^etall di Milano, 


This shprt essay has the purpose of illustrating the results of 
the determination of humidity as carried out in Italy by the 
** R. Stazione Sperimentale delle fibre tessili vegetal! di Milano ” 
(Royal Office for Experimenting with Vegetable Textile Fibres in 
Milan) of the shipments of Egyptian cotton unloaded in the port ol 
Gfenoa since the month of June of this year. 

Following the example of other countries, Italy initiated some 
time ago the checking of the humidity containeci in the consign¬ 
ments of Eg 3 rptian cotton destined for Italian spinning mills by 
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effecting rational drying tests in the spinning mills; the results 
were communicated in due course to tlie International C'otton 
Federation. 

It was, however, considered advisable thereafter that the tests 
should in principle not be carried out b}’’ one or the other of the 
contracting jiarties, but should be carried out by independent and 
competent institutions, so as to give an absolute guarantee of the 
reliability of the results obtained. As a consequence our Institute 
made arrangements with the said Royal Office for Experimenting 
with Vegetable Textile Fibres in Milan for the organization of a 
system for checking the humidity of the consignments of Egyptian 
cotton arriving in Italy. The method was to be established by 
our Institute, which had already been engaged for some time in 
ascertaining the humidity in cotton in general and on fixing the 
mercantile weight of the cotton shipments, as well as of the other 
textile fibres used generally in the textile industry. The object 
was to ascertain the weight and the standard humidity on the 
basis of the normal amount of moisture of cotton. 

Finding that it was necessary to this effect to take the samples 
as soon as the consignments of cotton were landed, it was decided 
that the samples should be taken in the ])ort of Genoa. Arrange¬ 
ments were made with the “ Consorzio Autonomo of the port 
of Genoa, and suitalile premises were taken near the transit 
warehouses for Egyiitian cotton. The premises are admirably 
suitable, so that the cotton does not suffer any variation in its 
degree of humidity during the operation. The bales to be tested 
are conveyed to these premises, which are perfectly closed, as soon 
as they have been unloaded, and their weight is then established. 

The method adopted, subject to the necessary subsequent 
variations, is as follows: — 

The bales to be tested are picked out at random from each 
consignment to be tested; two, three or five bales will be taken, 
which shall l>e in perfect condition, out of every lot of 25-30, 50 
or 100 bales, these being the numbers of hales usually composing 
the consignments for Itguian spinning mills. 

The bales picked out are taken to the said premises, weighed, 
and then sampled. 

The taking of the samnlcs is the most imiiortant operation from 
the point of view of the reliability of the result, as the sample must 
rejirescnt the whole bale, so that the humidity ascertained in the 
sample shall Ixj representative of the humidity of the whole bale. 
As it may l>e assumed with safety that during tlie transport from 
the port of shipment to the port of de.stination, and during the 
warehousing, the degree of humidity in the hales may vary in the 
different layers of llic bale, it the humidity is not tested 
immediately after landing, it was thought advisable to take the 
samples from various points of the bale, so that the samples would 
represent the various layers in various parts of the bale. I’he.bale 
to be tested is therefore o[)cnc(l. This process will continue until 
another method of taking the samples without having to open the 
bale will be found. Efforts arc ipw being made to discover such 
a method, notwithstanding the difficulties that are foreseen due to 
the fact that the bales are pressed with such a density as to be 
perfectly hard and compact like wood. 
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After opening the bale, the premises being perfectly closed and 
free of any draughts, the person entrusted with the task takes three 
samples along a diagonal line; the first sample is taken at a 
distance from one of the angles of onc-fiflh the height, width and 
length of the bale; the second sample is taken from the centre of 
the bale; and th^ third at a distance from the angle opposite the 
first mentioned, of one-third the width, height and length of the 
bale. The three small samples are placed separately in a box with 
three partitions. Of each one of these samples exactly 100 grammes 
are weighed on a precision scale with special index made for the 
purpose. After being weighed separately the three samples are 
formed into one sample weighing exactly 300 grammes. This 
sample is placed in a hermeticall}' closed aluminium box, which 
is then sealed and sent to the Royal Office for Experiments for tlie 
purpose of tlic drying tests. All the operations are carried out 
immediately after the weighing of the bale in tlie same premises or 
room. The samples are taken and weighed always by the same 
person with rubber gloves on his hands. By this inethcxf the degree 
of humidity in tlie sample taken cannot vary. 

The drying tests, as already mentioned, are then carried out 
by our Institute b}^ means of the very latest ty])c of drying devices 
made specially- for the purpose, with electric heating, provided with 
a precision scale. In this oven the samples arc dried at 100® to 
105® C. up to the point of reaching “ constant weight ” (ab.solute 
dry weight), thus finding the contents of humidity with absolute 
precision to a milligramme. 

The method of finding- the degree of humidity by means of 
technically perfect drying apparatus is the most exact, and cannot 
be compared with the method of simply feeling the cotton in the 
centre of the bale. It is strange that though considerable progress 
has been made in the method of testing cotton by scientific means, 
yet the method of assessing the amount of humidity by placing 
the hand in the middle of the bale should still be in use. It is 
quite impossible, eyen for the best expert, to ascertain not onl}" 
small differences in humidity, but even comparatively large 
differences by feeling with the hand. 

The attached table gives for each bale the results obtained 
with the samples taken with the greatest care by the method 
described above. In this table will be found the percentages of 
humidity ascertained in relation to the original weight of the 
sample and in relation to the absolute dry weight of the sample 
(at 100° C.); the average percentage of humidity of the liales of each 
lot, based on the weight of the samples in the absolute dry state; 
the excess of humidity above the standard amount of moisture, 
deemed to be per cent., or the excess of fibre corresponding to 
the shortage below the 8J per cent. It was thought advisable to 
give the results also of each bale, so as to ascertain any difference 
in humidity between one bale and another of the same lot. The 
table shows that sometimes there was actually a considerable 
difference between one bale and another. 

It will be seen from the table that up to now the Royal Institute 
has examined 42: lots, representing altogether 1,850 bales; this 
number of bales is not very large; but that fact is due to the tests 
having been started rather late in the season. The tests are. 
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however, being continued, and will be more numerous in the next 
season; the results of these tests will Ixi reported 311 due course. 

The attached lists will show that out of the 42 lots tci^ted, repre¬ 
senting 1,850 bales, 15 lots with 700 bales showed an excess of 
fibre corresponding to a contents of humidity below 81 per cent, 
(which was taken as the average amount of moisture) varying from 
cl maximum of 0.04 to a minimuiu of o.oi per cent., whilst in 27 lots 
with 1,150 bales, there was an excess of humidity above the 
per cent., varying from a niaximnm of r. 8 g per cent, to a minimum 
of 0.03 per cent. 


EXCESS OF FIBRE (humidity 
below 81 per cent.) : - 

Excess of Fibre 


Bales Represented Per cent. 

50 0-94 

25 0-87 

100 . 0-86 

50 0-72 

100 . 0-62 

50 0-62 

30 ... 0*59 

50 0-54 

30 0-23 

30 0*16 

25 0*15 

50 0*09 

50 0*06 

30 0*03 

30 0*01 


Total 700 


EXCESS OF HUMIDITY 
(humidity above the 8i per-cent.) 

Excess of Humidity 


Bales Represented Per cent. 

50 1*89 

30 1*57 

50 . 1*24 

50 ... 0*89 

50 0*89 

50 ... 0*79 

100 ... 0*79 

25 0*78 

25 0*68 

50 ... 0*67 

25 . . . . 0*59 

25 0*47 

30 .. 0*45 

25 0*43 

50 0*40 

50 0*39 

25 0*37 

50 0*32 

50 0*28 

30 0*27 

50 0*20 

26 0*19 

30 ... 0*15 

100 0*07 

25 0*05 

50 0*05 

30 0*03 


Total 1,150 


In this article the undersigned, in accordance with the pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress relating to the humidity of Egyptian 
cotton, has limited his scope to explaining the method followed in 
fi.ndmg the degree of humidity. If necessary he will participate in 
the discussion on the subject in the Congress, and will discuss also 
the general problem of humidity in cotton and the important 
questions connected with same. 

PROF. DR. CAMILLO LEVI, 

Director of the Re^ia Stazione Sperimentale 
Fibre TesstU Yegciabli^^^ Milan. 
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TABLK OF RESULTS OF THE TESTS OF HIIMIDIIY WTIH SAMl'LES 
OF E(iYl>TIAN COTTON TAKEN IN THE PORT OF GENOA SINCE 

JUNE. 1929. 




% of humidity 

% of humidity 



% of libie in 



based oil the 

based on the 

% ol average 

% of humidity 

e\rcss of the 

No of 

No of bdlos 

humid weight 

dry weight of 

humidity at 

over the noi- 

81% noinial 

bamplc^ 

repioscnted 

of each sample 

each bainple 

dry weight 

mal of Sl% 

moibtuie 

5 

m 

7-10 

7*64 

7-88 

— 

0*02 



6*84 

7*34 






6*94 

7*45 






7*34 

7*92 

• 





8-34 

9*09 




2 

23 

7-60 

8*22 

8-65 

0*05 

_ 



8 * 17 

8*89 




2 

23 

8*40 

9*17 

8-93 

0*43 

_ 



8*00 

8*69 




2 

30 

8*04 

8*74 

8*77 

0*27 

_ 



8 * 10 

8 81 




.j 

100 

8*07 

8*77 

8*57 

0*07 




7-50 

8 * JO 






7-24 

7*80 






8*00 

8*69 






8*70 

9*52 




3 

50 

8-30 

9*05 

8*89 

0*39 




7-(i7 

8*30 






8*54 

9*33 




3 

60 

7*20 

7*75 

7*96 

_ 

0-54 



7'07 

8*30 






7-27 

7*83 




2 

25 

7-90 

8*37 

8*97 

0-47 

_ 



8*57 

9*37 




2 

25 

8*10 

8*81 

9*09 

0-39 




8-37 

9*37 




3 

50 

10*00 

11*11 

10*39 

1*89 




9*07 

9*97 






9*17 

10*09 




2 

30 

7*«t 

8*02 

10-07 

1*57 




10*34 

11*53 




3 

60 

7*24 

7*80 

7-78 

_ 

0*72 



7*24 

7*80 






7*20 

7*75 




2 

30 

7-90 

8*37 

8*47 

— 

0-03 



7*73 

8*37 




3 

50 

8*13 

8*84 

8*41 

_ 

0*09 



7*07 

7*60 






8-10 

8*81 




3 

60 

7*43 

8-02 

8-70 

0-20 




8*17 

8-89 






8*43 

9*20 
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% ol huiiinlity 

% of humuUly 



% of fibre in 



bascil ou the 

based on the 

of .iveragc 

% of humidity 

excess of the 

No. of 

No ol bal(‘s 

humi<l weiftbl 

di V wuijht of 

humidity at 

o\ er the nor¬ 

8i% normal 

samples 

j opu'.I’ll ti‘U 

of each suiiple 

(. a( h saiuph 

diy weight 

mal of 

moisture 

2 

;u) 

S- 17 

8-89 

8 53 

0*03 

_ _ 



7-57 

8*18 




:i 

M) 

S- 10 

8*81 

8*44 

_ 

0*00 



7-50 

8- 10 






7-77 

8*42 




:i 

50 

8-37 

9-13 

9-29 

0*79 




8-77 

9*61 






8-37 

9-13 




:i 

50 

8*20 

8-93 

9*39 

0*89 

_ 



0*13 

lO-Ot 






8-43 

9*20 




o 

25 

7- ^3 

8*02 

8* 00 

0*19 

_ 



8*57 

9-37 




3 

50 

0-00 

9-89 

8*90 

0*40 

_ 



7-03 

8-Hl 






7-00 

8-22 




2 

25 

7-00 

8*57 

8*87 

0*37 

— 



8- 10 

9-17 




2 

25 

8-50 

9-28 

9*28 

0*78 

— 



8'50 

9*28 




3 

50 

7-00 

7*52 

7*50 

_ 

0*94 



7-27 

7*83 






0*83 

7*33 




:i 

50 

7*33 

7*90 

7*88 

- 

0*62 



7*43 

8*02 






7-17 

7*72 




2 

25 

7-00 

7*52 

7*63 


0*87 



7*20 

7*75 




r> 

100 

7*17 

7*72 

7*04 

- , 

0*80 



7*17 

7*72 






0-83 

7*33 






7-10 

7*«l 






7-23 

7*79 





50 

8*07 

8*77 

0*17 

0*67 




8*47 

9*25 






8-07 

9*49 




.■) 

JOO 

8-50 

9*28 

9*29 

0*79 

- 



8-53 

9*32 






8*17 

8*89 






8-00 

8*69 






9-33 

i0*28 




2 

30 

7*80 

8*45 

8*27 

— 

0*23 



7*50 

8*10 




2 

30 

8-27 

9*02 

8*95 

0*45 

— 



8-17 

8*90 
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No. of 
samples 

No. of bales 
repie&cnted 

% of humidity 
based on the 
humid weight 
of each sample 

% ot humidity 
based on the 
dry weight of 
each sample 

% of avcr.ige 
humidity at 
dry weight 

% of humidity 
o\er the nor¬ 
mal of 81% 

% of fibie in 
excess of the 
8i% noimal 
moisture 

0 

25 

7-83 

8-49 

8*35 

— 

{»• 15 



7-60 

8-22 




ii 

50 

8-33 

9-08 

9*39 

0*S9 

- . 



8*07 

9*49 






8-77 

901 




3 

50 

7-90 

8-57 

8*55 

0*05 




7-97 

8-60 






7-77 

8*42 




3 

. 50 

9*00 

9-89 

9*7t 

1*21 




9-10 

10*01 






8-53 

9*32 




3 

50 

8-23 

8*90 

S-82 

0*32 

_ 



8*00 

8*69 






8-l() 

8*81 




2 

25 

8-33 

9*08 

9* IS 

0*08 




8-50 

9*28 




3 

.•>0 

8-27 

9*01 

8*78 

0*28 




793 

8*01 






8-03 

8*73 




2 

30 

7-70 

8*34 

S*31 


0*10 



7-70 

8*34 




2 

30 

7-83 

8*49 

8*49 


0*01 



7-83 

8*49 




2 

30 

7-93 

8*61 

8*05 

0* 15 




8-00 

8*09 




2 

30 

7-17 

7*72 

7*91 


0*59 



7 -r>() 

8*10 





GOVERNMENT’S CROP ESTIMATE. 


On 7th October the Egy])tiaii Govornment issued its first cotton 
crop estimate for the current 3^ear, which we reproduce: 

1929-30 1928-29 1927-28 

Pirht esiimafr. Pinal CRtimatw. Final o^iimait*. 
Oantars. Cantavs. Can tars. 


Sakellaridis ... 
Other varieties 


2,502,992 

5,341,877 


2,533,307 ... 2,520,332 
5,313,845 ... 3,521,167 


Total... 


Actual Crop ... 


7,844,869 


7,847,152 ... 6,041,499 
8,011,680 ... 6,096,8^ 


According to Government estimates, the area planted to 
Sakellaridis this season is 847,950 fedclans, against 799,523 
feddans last season and 795,740 feddans in 1927-28. 

Private reports suggest that the outturn of Sakellaridis will he 
considerably larger than the Government’s estimate. 
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Egypt’s Contribution to World’s 
Cotton Supply. 


P(jpcr /> y Mr. (. //. HROWK^ Hotaunt^ Muihiry 

of Aynt lilt lire, Iw^ypi^ at the x^h InteriiaUonal Cotton 
('oni!,re^\, held hi Hariclona^ on September \^ih-'i2nd, tq 20 . 


I want to t('ll you about the })reseiil j)osilion of cotton 
growing in h'-gyiit, with particular roftTcnce to some new varieties 
which arc mct'ling with great success. I am an optimist with 
regard to ICgypUan cotton. The umnediate post-war years were 
coinparnti\<' \ tsars of stagnatitm. 'I here was vcTy little central 
control of tlu‘ cotton (rop* the vanedies grown were mostly in an 
impure slate, and it w’as \rry difficult to stv an}' satisfac'tcuy 
varieties to ctjiue forward tt) rc'place them. 

1 l)elic‘V<‘ that all this is ii()W changed, and I will try and tell 
you exactly how, and something of the new varieties which we 
hope to offer sou \'ou are all perhaps sceptical of new \arieties, 
not unrc‘asonahly, in yu‘w ol the history of the many new varieties 
produced in h-gypt since the beginning of the century. But those 
v'arieties have* been varic'ties in name only during th(‘ir later years. 
They contaim^d in them the' seeds of inevitable degeneration in the 
fact that im iiomogi^iK'ous nuck'us slock of them was ever preserved. 
It is a truism now that no variety can bo kqit cjuite pure in the field. 
Cre^ssing, and a small percentage of seed mixing in the gins, are to 
soiiu' ('xtt‘nt unavoidabks 'Fhe only ho^x' of the continued life and 
purity of a \aru‘ty theiefore lie.s in the continual nmewal of seed 
stcK'ks from a piin‘ mui<*us, and in preventing the more conlami- 
nat('(l sixsl from b<*ing sown. Ntither of these safeguards has 
ever \xv\\ ('arru‘<l out with new varietic’S in Kgypt in the past. 
Facilities for them did not exist. But in recent years the 
mat'liinery for tli(‘s<' safeguards has Ix'en evolved, and the Ministry 
of Agric ulturt‘ is able to predk t confidently that the varieties which 
it is mav propagating will not suffer tlu‘ fate of most new varieties 
in the jvast. Th<* law r<‘gulating the sowing of coUou^sced cuts 
off seecl of mon^ than a prescribed clegree of contamination, while 
each variety is continually n'riewed from a nucleus stock, which is 
protected from cross-pollination. 

In the future, we liojic, varieties will only go out of cultivation 
because they are suppressed in favour of a better. 

We have now in Egypt new varieties which show every sign of 
supplanting the v.arietics you have been using previously, and the 
main purjicse of this lecture is to acquaint you with these t3n^es and 
our hojH^s ft)r them, with a view to inducing you to test them, so 
that you may lx* n'ady to use them when they ai)|xar in bulk. With 
our actual s<vd-distnbutiun facilities they will probably replace 
present tyjies mori^ rapidly than has been the ease in the past. 
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You arc all familiar with the rough general division of cotton 
growing in Egypt, of good-quality low-yielding varieties in the 
Delta, and of lower-quality higher-yielding types m Upper Egypt 
The obvious lines of improvement here aic to find higher yielding 
strains of equal quality for the Delta, and better quality strains 
of equal yield for Uppci Egypt In both these directions, I am 
glad to say, we are meeting with success You had last year 
a record cotton crop from Upper Egypt, and the crop now being 
picked should be even bigger Most of this incieasc is due to the 
development of new cotton lands in the southern provinces of 
Assiut, Giza, Kena and Assuan It is an incrcise likely to 
continue 

We ha\c now found two long-staple strains which suit this 
district They are Giza 3, with a staple similar to that of Pilion, 
and Giza 7, which appears to be nearly as good as Sakel Tests 
have shown that, though Giza 7 handles well, it spins even better, 
and in spite of it being rather shorter tlian Sakcl I believe you 
will be able to get from it, certainly up to 80*s and possibly up to 
loo’s, the full strength that you are accustomed to get irom Sakcl 
I will not go into more detail about tlicse strains, but samples of 
the current year’s growth are before you, and I shall be very glad 
to give any of you any details you may require about the merits 
of these strains, and where you may obtain samples for testing 
I consider Giza 7 so much the most irnportant of them that I am 
showing 5^ou four samples fiom four different localities marked on 
the map It seems quite possible that in five ytars’ time a greater 
area in Egypt will be sown with Giza 7 than with any other variety, 
and I think it is to your advantage to get to know it as soon as 
possible These two vaiieties do not appear to suit the northern 
movinoes of Upper Egypt, le, Giza, Beni Suef, Minya and the 
ravum They may eventually be grown there if they command 
sufficient premium, but at present we arc distributing thcie our New 
Ashmouni This is a typical Upper, but we think you will find 
it the best and most regular Upper you have ever used We aie, 
of course, still looking for another long-staple cotton which will cro]) 
well in this half of Upper Egypt and allow us to grow in Egyiit 
nothing shorter than Giza 3, but we have not yet found the light 
strain Just as an example of the w^ in which we are c'cjx'iiment- 
ing with these long-staple types in Upper Egypt, I may mention 
that at Kemombo, the southernmost point where cotton is grown, 
we have tested this year six varieties, one of which is our New 
Ashmouni, all the other five being long-staple ty]ies Several of 
these five have beaten the Ashmouni in yield Oui fiist Ingh- 
yielding cotton for the Delta is Maarad This is a cotton pro¬ 
duced by the Royal Agiicultuial Society, not by the Ministry of 
Agriculture It is longei than Sakel and saleable at id to ijcl poi 
lb less than Sakel prices It is bound to continue to mcicase, on 
account of its heavier yield Wo anticipate that Maarad will dis¬ 
place cottons like Nahda, Pilion and Zagora, all of which have up 
to the present been popular with some growers in tlio T^elta 

Giza 7 has also given yields similar to Maarad, much higher 
than Sakel, in the Delta Probably m a year 01 two you will be 
able to choose between Maarad and Della Giza 7, both offered at 
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similar piiccs, iht toinici gruwu luainly 111 the south and the latter 
mainly in IIk north of tht Delta 

Oui pit suit Domains t\pe ot bakcl, v^hich furnishes the seed 
stock of all Sakcl now* [»ioivn in Lgypt, does not appear to have 
the slightest (hance in competition with the two varieties iiist 
mentioned 1 01 those of } ou who want to s])in the finest counts we 
shall glow another new iypo, known a<^ Sakha 4 This is longer- 
sta])led than Domains Sakcl and gives a slightly lx?ttci yield Its 
yield IS, liowevcr, not as high as Gi/a 7 and Maarad, and it can 
only sur\ive if it commands sufficient premium over these 

It has been suggested to me that you might be interested to 
have details of the cost of production of these new varieties as 
compaied with that of the varieties they will replace I consider 
an attem])t to estimate the actual cost 01 production of i lb of lint 
too complicated, so I shall ])ut the information in a different form, 
showing you the inueased profit, and leaving you to form your 
own opinions of the minimum pnee which the grower could profit¬ 
ably accept 

As a basis, I am going to take Amuican at lod a pound in 
Livcrfiool, and am going to neglect charges foi transjioil, etc , 
assuming lod a pound in Liverpool to be equal to 20 cents a pound 
111 New York and to ^20 a bale in Alexandria I am then going 
to assume that Uppers are at IS per cent premium, and Sakel at 
65 \)cr cent I tlimk you will agree that these are reasonable figures 
to take at present This gives us Uppers at ii\d and Sakel at 
16Jd in Liveipool, and 2^ and 33 dollars respectively in 
Alexandiia—a lo-dollar difference At these prices tnc grower of 
Sakel, with an average yield of 3I kantars, gets a gross return of 
iiSj dollais per acre, and the grower of Uppers, with an average 
yielcl of si kantars, a gross return of 126] dollars per acre 

Now let us take the case of the grower of Giza 7 or Maarad in 
the Delta Our tests show that with either cotton he may expect a 
yield of S kantars of lint on land that would yield 3I of Sakcl I 
think you will agree that either cotton should be readily saleable 
at tIcI a pound under Sakel, that is 30 dollars m Alexandria 
Tho grower thus has a gross return of TSo dollars, an increased 
return of 34 i dollars, or nearly iy per acre 

To come to Up})er Egypt, in its nght district a grower may 
expect to gcjt from Gi/a 7 the same yield as he has been getting 
from Uppers, eg , 3 1 kantars At $30 this givc^ us ^163 per acre, 
an increased return of $38^, over iyl per acre These are the 
kind of figures which make us so confident of the future of our new 
cottons 

Willi legard to our total ciop, iny own expectation is that the 
total profit, due to giowing such heavv yielding v.ottons and to 
growing more valuable cotton in the South ot Egypt, may lead to so 
much new land being brought under cotton that tne total crop may 
reach 10 million kantars in quite a few years, and may even 
continue to increase beyond thi^ figure With the continual 
improvement in irrigation and drainage cotton growing m Eg'ypt in 
the near future should be more profitable than it is anywhere else 
in the world, and this should put us in an extremely strong 
competitive position 
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«4.2()0 IVul \ Co., i.Kl. 

^7,72G (JG,4Hy thoieiui Ben.ichi \ Co. .. 
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:ir),477 41,2S4 Cu'urel fie B.^rda. 
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10,0.76 16.976 Pinto 4c to. 

12,074 16,782 Lindemanu 4 l Co. 

12,330 15,274 Albv, Albert 4c Co 
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12,004 3,980 Egyptian Cotton Company 

,3 ,.711 .3,917 Francis, Ldvy 6c Co. 

,3,708 3,714 Elia6iBibaco 

6,195 3,0.30 Riches, Duckwoith k to. 

3.688 3,528 Anglo-Egyptian Colton hading t > 

989 3/)09 Mnursi Bios. 

3,055 3,160 Boner, \V. cV Son (Alexamhi,!) . 

4.688 3,089 Cambas, P. 6c Co. 

4,186 2,935 Aghion Freres 

218 2,516 GiIlc^cCo. 

— 2,027 Aghion, Riquez 6. Co 

•— 1,204 Delta Cotton Exixiit Cj. 

801 1,100 Wahba B.irsoum eSc Co. 

509 1,088 Kafr-cl-Zayat Cotton C\. 

53 700 Bai clays Bank (1). C cS. O ) 

— 542 Lew Rossano \ Co. 

633 407 Labib Ibrahim Co. 

6,503 300 BarU, Behor, Co. 

40 331 Gounaropoulo, D. J. 41 Co. 

2,610 283 Eg. Cotton Ginuers and Exixirteis s \ 

1.020 280 Banque d’Orieiit .. 

— 220 Mohamed El Wakil Pacha 

— 189 Boulad 4k Co. 

271 137 Banquo Misr 

333 126 Banca Commerc. ItaUana 

— 118 Moutsi, M. & Co. .. . , 

5,673 75 Sidi,D. &Co. .. . . 

209 10 Deutsche Orientbank, \.(L 

10,881 4,402 Various. 

005,946 1,076,368 lotal .. 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON 


MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. Reinhart ir Co.^ Lfd.y Manchester, inform us that they 
received, on October 30, ig2g, tlie following cable: — 

Sakellariclis depressed owing to fear NovcMiibcr lenders 
in consequence ot small demand from spinners, large short 
interest, present jinces seem low enough, would advise spinners 
to buy. 

Uppers. Very good demand for all styles, think demand 
for consumption will probabl}’* increase provided actual 
difference between Ashmouni and American continues.” 


Messrs. /. G. Joannides ty Co., Alexandria, in their we<‘kly 
market report, dated 30th October, write as follows with reference 
to Government intervention on the Egyptian cotton market: — 

‘‘ A conference of the leading exporters has been called by the 
Government to discuss plans for meeting the ])rcsent dcjireciatcd 
situation of Egyptian cotton. 

Whilst in principle opposed to all Government immixion in the 
free conduct of trade, we cannot help deploring such ideas, 
especially in present circumstances. 1 he only hope of selling our 
enormous crop and carry-over lies in its being offered to con¬ 
sumption at the price which the law of demand and sup])ly will 
eventually fix. Any other remedy will only serve the ]nirpbsc of 
Egypt’s competitors (the Sudan, Peru, Mississippi staples, etc.), 
and its effect will be seen in large carry-overs, and the burden of 
such mistakes will be felt when wc come to dispose of next year’s 
cotton.” 

Messrs. Reinhart & Co., Alexandria, under date 1st November, 
write as follows : — 

“The chaotic conditions on the .stock markets of the United 
States have had a disturbing effect also on coiiow iuark(‘ts and 
business in general. The demand from s])inncrs lias been slack, 
and prices have dropped to levels which mean great hardship to 
farmers owing to the high rents they have to pay to owners. I'lie 
Government, therefore, have recently received innumerable petitions 
from the Agricultural Syndicate and from individuals to take 
immediate action to stop a further decline and consequent ruin of 
the farmer. The Prime Minister invited a number of leading 
cotton merchants and growers to a meeting on October 31 in order 
to discuss the attitude to be adopted. 

Mustapha Maher Pasha, the Minister of Finance, has stated that 
the Government will do all in its power to defend cotton prices, but, 
opinions having been divided, no decided plan was recommended 
so far. It is, nowever, believed that the Ministry will favour a 
stabilization scheme, buying futures at a certain level, but selling 
out again in case of a moderate advance. For Sakellaridis, figures 
of $27 for purchases and $30 for liquidation, for Uppers $ 18 and 
$20 respectively, have been mentioned. 

The mere discussion of this scheme has had a salutary effect 
on our market, as si)eculative bear attacks have ceased for the 
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present. The short interest is considered large, and bears have 
been covering the last few da3^s. lliere exists besides a heavy 
straddle position between Ashmouni and Sakellardis, the undoing 
of which may cause a renewed widening of the parity between the 
two growths. 

The stajjle of new crop Sakellaridis V)eing considered better than 
of old crop, November futures have lately been deteriorated to the 
extent of £i below January. With the tenders out of the way, this 
large difference is bound to disappear. In the meantime spot pur¬ 
chases have been stimulated, but with the effect that premiums have 
become firmer, to outbalance the large difference between January 
and November. 

Ashmouni is somewhat weak at present owing to the above- 
mentioned undoing of straddles, by selling Ashmouni and buying 
Sakellaridis. The U.S.A., our most important customers for 
Uppers, have been practically out of the market so far this season. 

The reduction of the London discount rate to 6 per cent, will 
have a stimulating effect. 

Our market seems to have overcome the worst, and we recom¬ 
mend our friends to cover their requirements.’* 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP FORECAST FOR 1929 . 


The preliminary figures for 1929 issued by the Egyptian 
Ministry of Agriculture, with final ginnings for the two previous 
seasons, are: — 


1929-30— 

♦Crop (cantars) ... 
Area (feddans) ... 

Sakellaridis 

2,502,992 

847,950 

Other 

Varieties 

5,341,877 

993,528 

Totals 

7,844,869 

1,841,478 

1928-29— 

Crop (cantars) ... 
Area (feddans) ... 

2,533,307 

799,523 

5,313,845 

938,949 

7,847,152 

1,738,472 

1927-28— 

Crop (cantars) ... 
Area (feddans) ... 

2,362,999 

795,740 

3,702,928 

720,450 

6,065,927 

1,6J6,199 


* First estimate. 


SUMMARY OF MARKET REPORTS, 


The various reports received at this office point to a satisfactory 
progress of the crop. The high level in the Nile has not caused 
any serious flood aamage, nor is there any complaint to hand as 
regards damage through infiltration. 

The first Government estimate of the crop was 7,845,000 cantars, 
plus about a quarter-million cantars Scarto. 

Owing to the Government’s habit of underestimating, the size of 
crop is generally believed to be well over 8 million cantars, some 
houses holding out the hope of The Sakel crop is likely to 
reach 2f millions. 

The most recent crop estimate of the Alexandria General 
Produce Association is stated to be 8 million cantars. 
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EAST INDIAN COTTON 



East Indian Cotton. 


First Cotton Crop Forecast, 1929-30 


This forecast is based upon reports on the condition of the 
cotton crop at the end of July or early August. The reports do not, 
as will be seen from the detailed notes Mow, relate to the entire 
cotton area of India, but to only 77 per cent, of the total. 

The area sown is at present estimated at 15,885,000 acres this 
year, as compared with 15,201,000 acres (revised) at the corres- 
ponding time last year, or an increase of 4 per cent. 

Weather conditions at sowing time were not quite favourable, 
but the present condition of the crop, on the whole, is roiiorted to 
be generally good. 

Detailed figures for the Provinces and States are as follows: — 


Acres (thousands) 


Provinces and States 




102 J) 30 

1028 - 20 

1927 28 

Bombay-Deccan (including Indian States) 


1 , 62.3 

1,665 

1,777 

Central Provinces and Berar 

,. 

,, 


5 , lot 

4,810 

4,8 to 

Madras . 

,, 

,, 


234 

220 

172 

Punjab (including Indian States) 

.. 

., 


2,301 

2,190 

2,240 

United Provinces (including Rampur State) 


736 

548 

772 

Burma . 




324 

351 

400 

Bengal (including Indian States) 




76 

77 

77 

Bihar and Orissa 




65 

75 

76 

Assam. 




43 

45 

45 

Aj mer-Merwara 




10 

17 

12 

North-West Frontier Province 




12 

12 

21 

Delhi. 




2 

1 

3 

Hyderabad. 




2,013 

2,653 

2,222 

Central India. 




1,197 

* 1,184 

i!i16 

Baroda . 




430 

383 

410 

Gwalior . 




645 

579 

620 

Rajputana 




439 

*370 

338 

Mysore . 




11 

9 

7 

Total. 

., 

. • 

.. 

15,885 

* 15,201 

15,156 


♦ Revised 
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A statement showing the present estimales of area classified 
according to the recognised trade descriptions of cotton is given 
below: — 

Acres (thousaads^ 


Descriptions oi cotton 



1029-30 


1928-29 

Oomras - 






Khandesh .. 

.. 

., 

1.136 


1,378 

Central India 

,. 


1.842 


" 1,673 

Barsi and Nagai . 

Hyderabad Gdorani 


J 

2.857 


2.844 

Berar . 

,, 


3.311 


3,247 

Central Provmces 

•• 

•• 

1,763 


1,663 

'fotal 

• • 

• • 

11,139 


^10,795 

DhoUcras 


•• 

155 


101 

Bongal-Sind — 






United J Provinces 



756 


51-8 

Rajputana 



449 


'387 

Sind-Punjab 



1.451 


1.319 

Others 



70 


80 

Total 



2.726 


-• 2,334 

Anicrii an-I^unjab 



864 


884 

Broach 



275 


282 

Coomptci-Dhaiwars .. 



32 


26 

Westerns and Northerns 



47 


163 

Cocanadas 

Tinnevidhes 


•> 

20 

1 


24 

Salcms 

Cambodias 


"J 

X 170 


102 

Comillas, Burmas, and other sorts .. 



457 


490 

Total. 

•• 

•• 

15.885 


^16,201 

‘ Revised, t Includes cotton grown in non-Govemment areas of 

the Hyderabad 


States. 


CROP ESTIMATE. 


Messrs. RaUi Brothers issue their estimate of the Indian crop 
as follows: — 


KAST INDIAN CO'LTON ESTIMAa'F.S (IN THOUSANDS) 


Si'-ASON : Septembor/August 
(bales ot 400 lbs.) 
Receipts : 

Oomras. 

Dbolleras 

Bengal/Sind 

American Surats 

Broacb/Surti 

Comptab/Dharwar 

Westom/Northorn 

Cocanada 

Tinncvelly . 

Cambodia 

Comilla stylos 

Rangoon and sundries .. 

Total, including the opening 
balance in India 

Handlooms, etc. 


1929/aO 1928/20 1927/28 1026/27 1025/26 


Provisional 

l*resent 

Final 

Final 

Final 

3,300 

3,318 

2,700 

2,321 

2,372 

230 

260 

420 

328 

432 

1.000 

1,173 

1,050 

884 

1,205 

550 

448 

402 

472 

607 

460 

337 

400 

386 

426 

325 

318 

220 

188 

274 

325 

335 

260 

190 

316 

60 

48 

45 

52 

61 

250 

237 

210 

183 

185 

150 

153 

116 

98 

136 

30 

27 

41 

46 

48 

70 

70 

73 

70 

70 

6,750 

6,714 

5,937 

6,218 

6,131 

750 

750 

750 

760 

750 

7,600 

7,464 

6,687 

5,968 

6,881 
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Season. Scptember/Augusi 1929/30 1928/29 1927/28 

(bales of 400 lbs ) 

Receipts : Provisional Present Junal 

Supplies from India: 

Of which opening balance in India 890 957 348 

Yield : 

Oui estimate .. .. .. 6,610 6,507 0,339 

1926/27 1925/26 

Final hinal 

398 311 

5,570 6.570 

Government’s 

4, 

5,638 

5,871 

4.973 

6,(»38 

Acreage : 

Estimate of final 

26,600 

25,874 

26,000 

2.5,500 

27,960 

Distribution : 

Europe, etc 

Japan and China 

In^an mills 

Handlooms, etc. 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

760 

1,736 

2,209 

1,880 

750 

1,626 

1,633 

1,801 

760 

958 

1,842 

2,070 

760 

1,205 

2,511 

2,017 

750 

Total Takings : . 

Supphes, as above 

7,260 

7,600 

6,574 

7,464 

5,730 

6,687 

6,620 

5,968 

6,483 

6,881 

Closing Surplus in India 

260 

890 

957 

348 

398 

Estimated World Supplies (in¬ 
cluding visible and invisible at 
the season’s opening) . 

Opening ., 

Yield . 

Total . 

2,700 

6,600 

9,300 

2,560 

6,507 

9,067 

1,760 

6.339 

8,089 

2,350 

6,670 

7,920 

2,360 

6,670 

8,920 

Mill Consumptions (Aug/July) 
as per the International Cotton 
Federation: 

Europe, etc, 

Japan, China, etc. 

Indian mills . 

— 

1,368 

1,930 

1,880 

1,110 

1,673 

1,840 

966 

2,043 

2,188 

1,261 

2,296 

2,016 

Actual Bales : 

Excluding Indian handlooms, etc. — 

Add for Imndlooms and weight basis — 
Sundry consumptions and losses — 

5,178 

825 

360 

4,625 

825 

200 

6,197 

825 

150 

5,672 

825 

180 

Total Consumption in bales of 
400 lbs. 


6,353 

6,548 

6,172 

6,677 

Indian v. American, calculated on 
Indian basis bales and Ameri¬ 
can actual bales: 

Ratios of supplies 

Ratios of consumption .. 

49‘6% 
47-6% 

47-1% 

41-2% 

39-4% 

36-6% 

33-4% 

38-6% 

44-8% 

47-0% 

Not vet publi<»hed. 


In putting forward our above estimate of the Indian crop, we 
wish to emphasize that our figures are only preliminaiy. The crop is 
at an advanced stage, and promises very well; so late in the grow^g 
season no actual improvement is possible in the early crops (which 
are the biggest), i.e., Beng/Sind, Amer/Sur and Oomras, but only 
corrections to the currmt estimates. On the other hand, however, 
unseasonable weather in October and Novembw can result in sub¬ 
stantial disappointments (as happened in 1926-27), But so far 
our expectations are for vray large supplies. 
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The Rengal/Sind crop is still a matter of greater uncertainty; 
the recent floous in Sind are believed to have destroyed a large 
])ortion (which we place at 21 per cent, at present) of the crop there. 
But it IS not possible yet to estimate the damage with any accuracy; 
it may l>e exaggerated or underestimated. At any rate it is 
unfortunate m view of the present scarcity of roughish and rough 
cotton. 

On the side of the distribution and consumption, as buyers are 
giving more and more attention to Indians at their present cheap 
parity, we expect a very considerable increase, say up to a total of 
7I millions. More than the usual quantity has been goinjg into 
channels which are not covered by the figures of Cotton Mills con¬ 
sumption of Indian cotton. 

In comparing the supplies and consumption of Indians with 
those of Americans, we are taking at present for the latter supplies 
of i8| millions and consumption of i sJ millions. It will be noticed 
from the figures given (calculated on this basis) that the Indian 
proportion of supplies works out slightly higher than that of the 
consumption, although the difference between the two percentages 
IS materially reducca from that shown by last season’s figures. 


Attention is invited to the resolution adopted at the Barcelona 
Cotton Congress relating to the enforcement of ike Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act and the falling-^off in quality of 
Punjah-Amerlean cotton {see p, 47). 
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Incorporating LORD BROTHERS, Todmorden 

Textile Machinery Makei*8 

For the Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool, and Silk Trades* 


CARDING ENGINE SPECIALISTS 

Our latest Model Carding Engine, as supplied to the lading Cotton Spinners 
both at home and abroad, embo^es the following advantages: 



Revolving Flat Card. 

1. Improved Mote iCnife and Improved Underoaiing 5- Special Setting Arrangements of Fiats at the Lap 

Settiim. , , Side of Card. 

2. Outside Setting of Cylinder Underemings. 6. Special Star Wheels or Driving Flats. 

3. Outside Setting Arrangement for Oomng Comb. 7. Ail Gearing has Teeth Cut from the Solid. 

4. Top and Bottom Stripping Plates arrranged so 8, Improved Card Feed Part with Special Settbs 

tt to adjust separately. Arrangement. 

The care with which these Machines are made, and the specially strong 
Section of Flat, guarantee RIGIDITY OF RAT & SIMPUCITY IN 
SETTING. We shall be pleased to demonstrate the features of our Carding 
Engine either in our Showroom or under mill conditions by appointment 

PainpUal wiDuigly sa^ We mnte yonr einqiiirias. whidi vdU have prompt 

Addmn Letters: P.O. Box 34. Manchester. ables: '*UNION, MANCHESTER. Eng.** 

Telephone: Qy 6(^ and 606. Todmorden 6. 

Codes: ABC 5th Edition. UeherV Bentleys. AI, and Western Union (Universal). 

HeadO0ice: UNION IRONWORKS. WEST GORTON, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Automatic Looms. 


Analysis of Returns received by the International Cotton Federa¬ 
tion from Cotton Alannfacfurers hi various countries. Paper by 
Mr, CASPAR JENNY^ ZiegelbriickCy Switzerland^ prepared 
for the XIV International Cotton Congress at Barcelona^ Sep¬ 
tember i%th to 22ndy 192Q. 


No problem engages the European cotton manufacturers at the 
present time more earnestly than the means of reducing the cost 
of weaving. The International Cotton Federation issued last 
winter a questionnaire amongst the European and American 
weaving mills in order to collect direct information from the 
experiences obtained with automatic looms, and we must acknow¬ 
ledge gratefully the large response of non-members, viz.: U.S.A. 
manufacturers who in this way have supplied a great deal of very 
excellent material, whilst one cannot help but criticize somewhat 
the lukewarm co-operation on the part of the European manufac¬ 
turers, which seems to be in harmony with the usual secrecy 
adopted in most commercial matters on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Germany, France and Italy have not made any returns, 
whilst there are some interesting facts revealed from the few 
questionnaires from England and several small countries. 

A number of yarn samples from U.S.A. as used in automatic 
weaving have also been examined. We must stale at once that 
these yarns have no better appearance than the European yarns; 
on the contrary, they arc not as well carded but are more uniform 
in strength, due no doubt to the American customary use of double 
roving. These American yams have, for our conception, too much 
twist, but it must be admitted that by these means less breakage 
arises in the weft, and consequently the weaver is enabled to attend 
to a larger number of looms. 

Mass production is very important. Very large mills use only 
one count for all warps and weft; the closeness of the texture is 
constant throughout, irom which enormous advantages result; this 
is particularly applicable to surgical dressing material and to light 
and medium pnnters. 

It is surprising that in U.S.A. the number of picks per minute 
is considerably less than in Europe, often 10 to 15 per cent, but, on 
the contrary, the cops are rather larger, mostly with 6J-in. lift, and 
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their diameter is also bigger than in Europe. Weft rops m U.S.A. 
can be made thicker solely on account of the stronger twist of the 
yarn. Our clientMe is much more spoilt than in U.S.A., as our 
people simply will not buy cloth made out of hard-twisted yarn, 
and we are therefore forced to try to manage with a yarn tliat has 
less twist. This appears quite feasible if we use a more uniform 
yarn. As raised goods (flannelettes) cannot be produced out of 
hard-twisted yarns they are not made to any groat extent m U.S.A. 

As has been indicated previously, the number of picks ]:)cr minute 
in the U.S.A. are mostly lo to 15 per cent, less than those customary 
in the European weaving mills fitted up with automatic looms. 
For a loom producing a 36-in. cloth, automatic looms arc expected 
to run in Europe 180 picks per minue, whilst in the U.S.A. 160 to 
165 picks per minute are sufficient, which of course is an advantage 
for the mechanism of the looms. The idea of running the looms 
slower, and therefore to take less out of the material, is decidedly 
right. A weaving mill which produces surgical dressings, 40 ins. 
wide, 20 warp threads by 16 weft threads per English inch, with 
30’s warp and 40’s weft, states that the number of persons engaged 
per 100 looms is five, inclusive of foreman, oiler, cleaner, etc. As 
the efficiency of the automatic loom is stated to be g8 per cent., the 
production may be compared with 87 ordinary looms having 200' 
picks per minute and go per cent, efficiency. The European auto¬ 
matic loom would hardly reach 98 per cent, efficiency with the usual 
I So picks per minute; its efficiency would be a few percentages 
below, so that there would not be a much higher production. 

The replies of the American mills relating to the use of the weft- 
feeler are interesting. It is evident that the number of looms which 
may be run without weft-feeler is exceedingly great. This shows 
that In U.S.A. there are much larger possibilities of selling goods 
produced on the cheapest mass-production way, much more so than 
on the Continent of Europe. The number of looms worked varies 
very considerably. The maximum is 113 for one weaver and a 
battery filler. It is true that there are only 93,000 warp threads 
in these looms. 

For better class cloths the weaver has to watch on his looms 
anything between 40,000 to 60,000 warp threads, in which case 
(at least where coarse weft is used) a battery filler must be cmjfloyed. 
For light goods, plain weave, the number of looms per weaver has 
in exceptional cases more than 100,000 warp threads; in this case 
alwa.ys medium counts of 30’s for warp arc used, and at the outside 
medium construction. One weaving mill, which has almost exclu¬ 
sively narrow looms and produces belter class cloth, states that the 
numfeer of operatives per loo looms is ir, and the number of picks 
160, the efficiency 90. Another mill which produces exclusively 
wide goods, 68 warp and 72 weft threads per inch, on 90-in. wide 
looms, states that the number of persons employed per 100 looms 
is only 8^: for the whole weaving shed, one weaver having to look 
after 197,000 threads, with 108 picks per minute per loom. 

As stated above, it seems that the average of one weaver’s work 
is to watch over 40,000 to 70,000 threads normally, i.e., about the 
same as in the European mills, provided, of course, that it is not a 
doth with fine yam of about 30’s warp and corresponding weft A 
weaving shed producing fine goods states that it requires per 100 
looms in the whole shed eight persons, namely: six weavers, a 
tackier and a cleaner. Evidently there is no magazine filler, oiler, 
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etc. The system of employing a battery filler seems certainly 
right, as it enables the more nimble operative to be engaged 
exclusively for work requiring quickness and intelligence. In the 
very large automatic weaving sheds we find that besides the 
manager and first foreman there is engaged a specialist for 
examining automatic looms; this is a man who is not only a weaving 
master but also a mechanic; such an arrangement seems very 
desirable. In smaller weaving sheds where there is only a foreman 
and an understudy, it is desirable that the foreman should have 
such a specialist and that the different sections in charge of the 
weaving master are made larger. 

The re-winding of weft yarn is customary only in fine weaving, 
and, especially in the United States, is used very seldom. 
Rc-winding pays for itself in case of very coarse, soft yarns, and 
of yarns over 50*s. For automatic looms with cop-changing 
arrangements we should use only ring-weft yarns. 

Very praiseworthy remarks are being made about the midget 
feeler, "because it reduces considerably waste. As regards the 
quantity of the weft-waste, most of the views coincide that the 
weft-waste in automatic looms is not considerably greater than with 
ordinary looms, and it certainly does not come into account when 
we consider the other advantages of the automatic loom. Most of 
the rcjilies state that there is very little more waste; many others 
say “ about the same as with ordinary looms’^; and, finally, some 
state about lo per cent., more or less. Others state again that the 
waste is 150 to 200 per cent, of the ordinary looms. It seems to me 
that the weft-waste should fluctuate between i and 3 per cent. 

The answers as regards the cleaning of the looms vary consider¬ 
ably. In many places the loom is cleaned when the warp is 
finished; in others it is cleaned once a week by means of com¬ 
pressed air, and some state that the cleaning takes place daily by 
means of compressed air. 

The Northrop system is being preferred above all others, at 
lea^^l for coarse and. medium cloths. The shuttle-changing loom 
has the undoubted advantage that mule yarn may be used, but it 
is certain that this loom requires more helping hands, and it is a 
question whether the use of so many shuttles does not affect very 
disadvantageously the running of the loom; tlie wear and tear on 
the shuttle must be considerable. 

All so-called attachments must be used with gjreat caution, and 
should be fitted only to looms which are still m first-class con¬ 
dition, and anyone who puts an attachment on an ovcrpick-motion- 
loom is not likely to have pleasant experiences; according to the 
views and experience of the writer even the best attachments will, 
in the long run, stand him dearer than the purchase of a new 
automatic loom at the outset. It is very strongly recommended 
that all new looms should be driven by an individual motor (with 
cog wheel) as this causes a more uniform running and consequently 
a more perfect weave. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that any weaving shed whose 
owner does not intend to give uf business will have to buy auto-- 
matte loomsy except in the case where some few specialities are 
being produced. The automatic loom is suitable even for many 
first-class quality goods, and, according to my opinion, the 
Northrop system is preferable. 

The experiences obtained in the United States agree entirely 
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GOOD 



PLEVEN THOUSAND 
^ FOUR HUNDRED 
COTTON FIRMS, United 
States and Canada, England, 
the Continent, Asia, Africa, 
South America, are re¬ 
ported, with complete details 
on each firm, carefully re¬ 
vised. 

ALL COTTON SHIP- 
PERS, merchants and 
brokers in the United States 


ft’s All in One Now ! 


show date established, 
partners’ names, capital, 
officers' names, number of 
bales handled and both main 
and blanch offices are desig¬ 
nated. All main offices are 
listed alphabeticMlly 

ANOTHER IMPORT- 
ANT SECTION reports 
compresses and warehouses 
with insurance classifications 
and ratings. 

TEN THOUSAND ac¬ 
curate reports on Spinners, 
Cotton, Rayon and other 
textile plants in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico 
give personnel, capital, 
goods or 3^arn, machinery, 
etc. 

MANY REPORTS show 
kinds and quantity of cotton 
used. 

TWENTY THOUSAND 

dealers in raw materials, 
Yarns, Silk, Waste, Rags, 
Wool, Cloth and Rayon. 


Office Edition, $8.00. Handy Size, $5.50. Prepaid 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50, Union Square 


New York City, N.Y. 


' Stmdard Textiles Publications since 1866 / 
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with those gained in the most modern European automatic weaving 
mills, and if the results on this side to-day aie not yet the same 
as across the ocean, this is attributable to the lack of a proper mass- 
production system. Where and if mass production can be intro¬ 
duced, must be decided by each owner of a weaving shed; a very 
good dass of work can be obtained on the automatic looms with a 
great saving, even whore mass production does not exist, though, 
of course, the advantage is not so high. Anyone who can run 
100 or 200 looms with the same kind of cloth comes very near to 
the cheap mass production. This is a compromise which could be 
adopted m most countries. 

The latest automatic looms are so excellent in every way that 
their use becomes only a commercial and organisatorial g[ucstion. 
In order to use the automatic looms to the best advantage in coarse 
and medium goods there ought to be a spinning min combined 
with the weaving shed. 


Analysis of returns received by the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners* and Manufacturers* Associations. 
Paper prepared by Mr. THOMAS ASUURST^ Secretary of 
The Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers* Association, Man¬ 
chester, for the Barcelona Cotton Congress. 

One of the outstanding questions which is at present exercising 
the minds of directors and the Imanagement of the textile industry 
IS how to reduce the production costs to the level at which the 
world's markets will again absorb the production. The 
reports received from the textile producing countries, apart 
from Japan, U.S.A. and possibly Italy, show a serious falling- 
ofF of orders, yet the world corisumption of cotton increases. The 
uses for cotton, particularly for industrial purposes, apart from being 
made up into doth, are many and varied and to some extent this 
accounts for the increased consumption. The main cause for the 
lessened demand for cotton textile fabrics is that since 1919 pro¬ 
ductive costs have in most countries risen to such heights, and the 
result of this increased cost has been tliat the peoples of the world 
are purchasing Jess quantities than formerly. 

Whatever the cause of the falling-off in the demand for cotton 
cloth the effect lias been a greater amount of research into the causes 
of high productive costs, and this in turn has led to a searching 
enquary into the merits and demerits of the automatic loom. The 
International Federation has rendered a signal service in issuing 
to the various countries a Questionnaire-;-as })er copy herewith— 
and the replies received are extraordinarily interesting. 

The returns from America appear to fall into very defined 
sections. That section dealing with coarse or low-grade cloths 
runs its looms at a slow speed, the weavers attend to a compara¬ 
tively small number of looms and do Aeir own battery filling. The 
loss in waste is heavy, but the efficiency is TOod; in many cases 
this is stated to be 95 cent, to 98 per cent, but 80 per cent, to 81; 
per cent, is the general average. 

In the second section, which deals with the better class of plain 
woven goods, there is a larger variation of the number of looms 
to a weaver, but it would appear from the returns that the abnormal 
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number of looms attended by one person, of which we have often 
been told about, is very rare. It is evident from the returns that 
there is a limit to the physical capacity of the human factor beyond 
which it IS unsafe to go. In this section ring warp is almost exclu¬ 
sively used and ring-spun weft for filling. The looms are run at 
moderate speed and the efficiency generally is slightly better than in 
the coarser section, though an examination of the details of the 
answers to the Questionnaire leave one with the impression that the 
efficiency figures do not err on the side of modesty. 

We now come to the finer section, that is, the section making 
such goods as cambrics, lawns and fancies of many descriptions, 
and in going through the returns of this section one is forced to the 
conclusion that these mills are the best equipped and best managed 
of the whole of the American cotton textile industry. The usual 
number of looms to a weaver is moderate, anything from l6 to 30, 
according to sorts of cloth woven, though there are one or two 
isolated cases where the number of looms to a weaver is stated to be 
much higher, but on again examining the deta.ils I am inclined to 
the belief that in these latter cases there are special features attached 
to the work of those who assist the weaver and the figure may be 
somewhat misleading; they should be regarded with caution, as 
there are probably other helpers who have not been mentioned in 
the returns. The looms do not run at excessive speeds, the waste 
from the filling is not excessive where feelers are used, and not too 
bad where no feeler is employed. Ring warp is generally used 
and filling or weft varies considerably in counts, contrary to other 
sections. 

There seems to be a great preference in America for the Draper- 
Northrop and Stafford looms, and as these have had an extended 
trial by them we must conclude that these two makes have justified 
themselves. 

It should be remembered that America is the home of the ring 
spinning frame, and this fact, along with the knowledge that ring- 
spun warp IS much more satisfactory for use in the automatic loom 
man mule-spun warp, accounts for the extensive use of the former. 
The number of mule spindles in America is not large and is 
diminishing. It is not advisable to use mule-spun warij owing to 
its softer nature, and the need for the use of warp stop motions in all 
classes of automatic looms practically ])rohibils its use. With the 
weft or filling it is different; some of the ring-S])un wefts which liave 
i^en received from America, upon examination, give the soft feel 
that IS so characteristic of mule-spun yarns and will no doubt finish 
up in the cloth almost as good as mule yarn. 

Summing up the replies one is led to doubt the authenticity of 
the report often made that weavers attend to an abnormal number 
of looms. It has been stated that there arc cases where weavers 
attend to 80 looms each, and in one extreme case the number is 
stated to be lop. These refer to weaving surgical dressing material 
whidi IS a cloth with a low oick and reed. The replies received to 
the questionnaire do not relate to such cloths. 

The cotton-manufacturing industry of America is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon the frankness with which they have answered the 
questions put to them, and it is all the more to their credit that 
they have answered so fully seeing that their association is not a 
member of the International Federation. 

Canada follows mostly on the lines adopted in America. They 
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Automatic Looms?.... 

Yes, but RUTI ones! 


I^INCE 1899 lOe have supplied more 
than 34,000 One Shuttle (Northrop 
and Steinen) and 1,900 More Shuttle 
Automatic Looms. This is YOUR 
security as well as ours. 


RUTI MACHINERY WORKS 

Ateliers de Construction Buti 
Succession do Gaspard, Honegger 

RUTI (Zurich), SWITZERLAND 




Ix)om8 and Weaving Machines for Silk, Cotton, Linen, etc. 
Automatic Looms. Dobbies and Jacquard Machines. 


ESTABLISHED 1789 


JOH. JACOB RIETER 
& CO., LIMITED. 

Makers of 

All Kinds of Machinery 
for Cotton Spinning and 
Doubling Mills. 


WINTERTHUR ; (Switzerland). 
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ASA LEES cs^ Co. Ltd. 

SOHO IRON WORKS, OLDHAM 
JHakers of All Kinds of Alachinery 

FOR PREPARING, COMBING, SPINNING AND 
DOUBLING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, &c 



HENRY MEYNELL & CO. LTD., ACCRINGTON 


Sole Licensees and Manufacturers (for existing machinery) of the 

PATENT V.T.R. PULL-THROUGH SYSTEM 



OF HIGH-DRAFTING 

THE BEST! 

THE SIMPLEST! 

THE CHEAPEST! 
Long-Drafting System on the Market! 

BETTER YARN! 

MORE PRODUCTION! 

BIGGER PROFITS! 

With the V.T.R. you can spin a stronger 
yarn from shorter cotton ! 

AMAZING RESULTS IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD! 

What we have done for others we can do 
for you! 

Wntt NOW for Free Booklet to 


HENRY MEYNELL & CO., LTD., ACCRINGTON 
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make similar classes of goods and they give the weaver about the 
same number of looms to look after, vi/ , i6 to according to class 
of cloth Ring yarns are mostly used and the type of loom adopted 
IS mostly the Draper 

The Luiojx^an countries have not responded to the invitation 
to fill up tlie questionnaire with the same enthusiasm as the USA, 
still the answers received are interesting and well worth studying 
Holland^ with one cveption, is only m the experimental stage 
The one exception use Northiop, 32 looms to a weaver, the class 
of cloth made is heavy coarse goods and the loom efficiency is given 
at go per cent , the wett filling is spun on paper tubes, a feeler is 
used so that the waste is very little more than would be made in 
an ordinary loom The speed of the looms is very moderate 
T inland uses the Northrop loom exclusively, weavers mind very 
few looms, mostly 8 to 12, and it is stated tliat the efficiency is 
only moderate 

Noma'i also use^ the Northrop and a moderate number of 
looms IS attended to by one weaver The cloths made are rather 
low in reed, but the efficiency is stated to be very fair, from 85 per 
cent to 00 ]iei (cnt weft feelers are used, but the waste is much 
licaMcr Ilian on ordinarv looms Usually 12 looms to a weaver, 
who also fills the battery 

Belgium I he returns received from Belgium do not give 
sufficient information upon which to base a general report 

^zveden According to the replies receivc'd from Sweden the 
average number <'>f looms to a weaver is about 12, of medium width, 
the weavers fill their own batteries and the type of loom used is 
mostly the Northrop, with Ruti in a few instances The work done 
IS good and the efficiency vanes from 80 per cent to go per cent , 
weft waste is stated to he rather excessive 

Gerntauv Here again, the number of looms to a weaver is 
given from six to eight, the looms only run at moderate speeds and 
the class of cloth is mecliura Efficiency vanes from 75 per cent to 
80 per cent 

^Li^itzirland The replies show that most mills are composed of 
small units, Ruti loom seems to be the favourite, work is satisfac¬ 
tory, 12 looms to a weaver, iSo-iSo picks per minute, iing-warp 
efficiency vanes from 6'> per cent to gs per cent The reason for 
this is not apyiarent from the information received 

Csecho-Sloz^akia The replies are so very few that it is impos¬ 
sible to treat them as ieprescntali\e and it would not be fair to 
tabulate and issue them 

Poland and Latvia So few replies have l:)een received that the 
remarks aj^plied to C/echo-Slovakia also apply to these countries 
India Whilst sending few replies, one of such replies is 
interesting, showing that only four looms of 40 inches reed space 
IS attended by one weaver, the efficiency is stated to be 8«; per cent , 
Northrop looms being used The goods made are of the coarser 
quality and the speed is only moderate, 160-170 picks per minute 
England Although this country is reputed to be far behind 
other countries in the use of automatic looms, the number of mills 
making returns comes as a surpnse With three or four exceptions 
the units are only small, but it does show that the use of automatic 
looms in England is more widespread than was generally suppcDsed 
Of the larger units preference seems to have been given to Northrop 
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looms; their efficiency is quite satisfactory, being ^ho^xt go per cent, 
on the average; the average speed of looms is 180 picks per minute; 
all classes of cloths are made; the weavers attend to approximately 
20 looms each, and waste is stated to be less than on ordinary looms. 
The Stafford loom has only recently been put on the English 
market; it is a shuttle-changing loom, and for that reason, enjoys 
a certain reputation amongst users of mule weft, as there is not 
a severe pull when changing shuttles. A number of looms have the 
Whittaker attachment, which enables the weaver to attend about 20 
looms; the speed varies considerably with this class of loom, and 
whilst fairly good plain woven cloths are made, it does not seem 
to have extended to the very fine plain woven goods section. 

It does, however, emerge from an analysis of the replies that a 
very large variety of cloths can be made on automatic looms, but 
the difference in the cost of production as between such looms and 
ordinary type of loom was not a subject of the enquiry. It would, 
however, be a very interesting matter for consideration; perhaps 
somebody present might be able to give this information relating 
to one or two cloths. Many people are of the opinion that the 
cost of production is less on automatic looms than it is on the ordin¬ 
ary type of loom. No one can deny that owing to the greater capital 
outlay it is almost impossible to run automatic looms profitably if 
the working hours are restricted to 48 per week. ^ Another feature 
which prevents the more extensive use of automatic loorns in Eng¬ 
land is the large amount of mule spinning, and the unsuitability of 
mule twist for use in automatic looms is universally recognized. Of 
course, in those countries where suitable and sufficient labour has 
been difficult to obtain, the use of automatic looms has been the 
only method that could be adopted in order to build up an industry. 
Even yet there is a demand for cloths of the finer and better quali¬ 
ties which it has not been found possible to make satisfactorily in 
automatic looms. 

As the automatic loom is not in general use in England the writer 
does not propose to discuss the merits of automatic looms and com¬ 
pare them with the ordinary looms, but many good things can still 
^ said of the ordinary type of loom, not the least of which is that 
it is simple to understand and manipulate. Until recently it has 
been able satisfactorily to meet the world’s needs, and by many 
competent authorities it is still regarded as being a long way from 
lelegation to the scrap heap. 

The reserved attitude of England towards the automatic loom 
is due to many causes, one of which is the complex nature of the 
trade and the great variety of fabrics made, and the separation of 
the spinning and manufacturing sections. A further factor is that 
the trade unions have up to recently not been favourable to the 
adoption of the automatic loom. In view of the unfavourable 
attitude of the operatives and also on account of the high capital 
outlay which necessitates running more than hours a week if 
the looms are to be used economically, the Engli^^h textile industry 
has delayed the general adoption of'the automatic loom, though it 
would appear that lately many more English weaving mills are 
experimenting with the automatic looms, and efforts are now being 
made to get the trade union restrictions relaxed, so that the intro¬ 
duction of the automatic looms is likely to proceed where suitable 
conditions exist. 
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No.. 

International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners* and 
Manufacturers* Associations, Manchester. 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON AUTOMATIC LOOMS. 

The individual answers to this questionnaire will he treated in a eirictly 
confidential manner. Nobody exceft the General Secretary will know ihi 
names of the Arms represented by the number in the right-hand corner of 
this form. This enquiry form must not be signed. 

1. How many automatic looms are 

workinjg in your mill 1 . 

2. How many automatic looms 

does one weaver attend to ?. 

3. How many automatic looms does 
one tackier (loom-fixer) attend to ? ... 

4. How many looms does one 

battery filler attend to ? . 

5. What is the average count of 

reed? i.e., number of warp ends per 
inch ? . 

6. How many picks per minute do 

your automatic looms make ? What 
reed-space are the looms? . 

7. Specify character of cloth, 
width, counts of warp and weft. 

Number of threads per square inch ... 

8. What loom efficiency do you 

obtain ? . 

9. Do you use ring twist (ring 

warp) ? .. 

Do you use mule twist (mule 
warp) ? . 

Do you use ring weft? . 

Is this spun on to bobbins which 
can be used in shuttles ? . 

What is the lift and diameter of 
the bobbins? . 

10. Are you re-winding the weft 

(filling) ? If so, what is the cost of 
re-winding per lb. ? . 

What are the counts of weft? ... 

Please give diameter of pirn, lift 
and length of yam on pirn. 

11. Have your automatic looms a 

weft-feeler motion ? . 

12. What additional waste of weft 

(filling) have you with automatic 
looms as compared with ordinal 
looms ? (Take the waste on an ordi¬ 
nary loom as 100) . 

13. When and how often are the 

automatic looms cleaned? . 

14. How many operatives, in all, 

do you employ per hundred looms 
and their detailed work? . 

IS- To which make of automatic 
loom do you give preference? 
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As many European manufacturers have frequenll} expressed 
the opinion that the cotton yarn used in connection with automatic 
looms IS njuch superior in quality to the average yarn employed on 
an ordinary loom in European countries, a number of yarn samples 
have been obtained by the International Cotton Federation from 
U.S.A, weaving mills, and these have been tested l>y theManclicster 
Chamber of Commerce Testing House, whose report is ns follows: 

Strength per lea obtained on a Goodbrand machine, driven 
by power at i in. in S seconds. 

The counts were established after reeling in an atinosi)hcre 
of normal humidity. 

Before testing the samples were exposed in an atmosphere of 
normal (average) humidity. 

The average count was calculated on the total weight of 
5 leas. 


I Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 27/1. 

Strength per lea, average. 61-5 lbs. 

Count, average .2'3*8 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 2 ^‘t turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube .8*3 inches 

Remarks: Of fair average regularity, but considerably Inflow 
the average strength of a Lancashire-spun warp yam of 24^5 count. 

I Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube;. 30/1. 

Strength per lea, average. 56*0 lbs. 

Count, average .28‘5 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 24-4 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube . 7*4 inches 

Remarks: Compared with an average Lancashire warp yarn 
of this count, the sample is less regular, more ‘‘ bitty,** and some¬ 
what below strength. 


I Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 2q/i. 

Strength per lea, average. 47*2 lbs. 

Count, average .28-0 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 257 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twi.sl-way 

Length of Tube .8-o inches 

Remarks : Of fair average regularity, but considerably lidow 
average strength for a warp yarn of this count. 


I Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 

Strength per lea, average ... 

Count, average . 

Turns per inch, single, average 

Direction of Twist. 

Length of Tube . 

Remar is: A very good yam, and of satisfactory strength for 
a i-ancashire-spun warp yarn of this count. ' 


36/1 Weft. 

6o’ 4 lbs. 
28-8 

23*9 turns 
Twist-waj' 
8'3 inches 
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I Sample of Yarn i.RjNG Tube). 2Q/2. 

Strcnp;tli per lea, average . . . c;o*2 lbs 

Count, averni^c . 

Turns per inch, sinj^lc, a\craRe ... turna 

Direction of Twist. Tvvisl-way 

[.eiij^tli of 1'ube . 7* ^ inches 

Rr/j!arA\s: Of good average quality, but somewhat below 
average strength for a warp yarn of this count. 

1 Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 30/1. 

Strength per lea, average. S lbs. 

Count, average . 31*8 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 26*6 turns 

Direction of Twist ..Twist-way 

Length of Tube . 7*4 inches 

Remarks : Of average regularity and cleanliness, iDut slightly 
below average strength for a warp yarn of this count. 

I Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). ‘‘ 32/1 Filling.** 

Strength per lea, average. 51*3 lbs. 

Count, average . 32-0 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 25'2 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube . 8*0 inches 

Remarks ; Of average regularity and cleanliness, but slightly 
below the average strength for a warp yarn of this count. 

I Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube, Yellow). 

Strength per lea, average. 50*9 lbs. 

Count, average .31*9 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 24-5 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube .8*2 inches 

Length of yarn on tube . 1,466 yards 

Remarks: Of average regularity and cleanliness, but slightly 
below the average strength for a warp yarn of this count. 

I Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 36/1. 

Strength per lea, average. 37*2 lbs. 

Count, average .36*5 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 20*3 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube .7*4 inches 

Remarks: Not up to the average in respect of regularity and 
cleanliness, and considerably below average strength for a warp 
yarn of this count. 
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I Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube). 36/1. 

Strength per lea, average. 40*3 lbs. 

Count, average . 337 

Turns per inch, single, average ... 287 turns 

Direction of Twist.Twist-way 

Length of Tube .7*5 inches 

Remarks*. Of average regularity and cleanliness, but consider¬ 
ably below average strength for a warp yarn of this count. 


I Sample of Yarn (Ring Tube, Red and Black). 


Strength per lea, average ... 

Count, average . 

Turns per inch, single, average 

Direction of Twist. 

Length of Tube . 


4Q*6 lbs. 
36-8 

23*2? turns 
Twist-way 
7*8 inches 


Remarks ; A good yarn and of satisfactory strength. 


Moisture Effects on Strength and 
Stretch on Sized, Unsized Yarn. 


According to a publication of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Artificial Humidity in Cotton Cloth Factories, appointed 
to study the effect of humidity on employees, has made a report 
that has recently become available. 

As a part of the data considered, a series of tests were made on 
sized and unsized warp yarns from the same beams. The samples 
were taken from the ordinary production of different mills and 
were chosen to show a range of quality. Table l shows the moisture 
regain of the yams, the cotton and the starch for a range of humi¬ 
dities. Table 2 gives the breaking strength and extension of these 
yams under a similar range of humidities, while Table 3 gives the 
corresponding data on the sized yams. These results conform 
closely with the findings of other investigators on the unsized yam 
.where a definite increase in strength follows an increase in the re¬ 
gain due to higher humidities. The effect of humidity on sized 
yarns, however, has not been studied as carefully; consequently, 
the figures might tend to create an impression that the 3m,rn de¬ 
creases in strength with the increase in humidity This, however, 
is not the case, as the decrease in the strength of the sized yam is 
due to loss in the additional strength that the sizing added to the 
yam and because of the gradual softening of the starch. 
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TABLE I. 


MOISTURE REGAINS OF SIZED YARNS. 


50’s 32’s 82’a 32’s 


K.H, 

Combed 

Sakel 

Combed 

Sakel 

Amenoan 

Carded 

American 

Carded 

Cotton 

Starch. 

30 

4-58 

5-56 

3-45 

3-88 

4-20 

8-5 

50 

6-50 

7*60 

5-25 

6-01 

5-9 

12-3 

70 

9*57 

10-1 

8-43 

10-62 

8-4 

16-5 

80 

10-98 

11-1 

9-78 

13*0 

10-3 

19-2 

100 

28-9 

29-6 

54-2 

72-3* 

— 

— 

70 

16-6 

18-5 

61*4 

68-9 

% size at 70 R.H. 

0 

15-3 

16-7 

61-4 

65-6 

at 0 

R.H. 





TABLE II. 




HUMIDITY EFFECT ON UNSIZED YARNS. 




Breaking- Load in Grams 

+2, 




60*8 

as’s 

32’s 

32’s 

E.H. 


Combed 

Combed 

American 

American 



Sakel 

Sakel 

Carded 

Carded 

30 


186-1 

207-4 

163-9 

147-0 

50 


195-3 

233-3 

179-0 

167-4 

70 


205-4 

243-7 

194-9 

182-3 

85 


213-9 

246-1 

192-1 

199-6 

92 


217-3 

252-6 

196-8 

207-6 

100 


217-6 

251-4 

197-3 

214-6 

Av, 

65-4 

203-6 

236-6 

185-3 

180-8 



Extension in Millimetres 4- 

0-2. 


30 


22-9 

24-6 

20-1 

18-7 

50 


28-7 

30-9 

26-1 

25*5 

70 

... 

30-7 

33-5 

31*5 

30-2 

85 


35-4 

37-8 

34-7 

34-6 

92 

... 

35-3 

37-4 

34-5 

34-4 

100 


34-5 

38-8 

35-7 

35-0 

Av, 

65-4 

30-6 

32-8 

29-4 

28-7 


TABLE III. 


HUMIDITY EFFECT ON SIZED YARNS. 
Breaking Load in Grams + 2 . 


E.H. 

60’b 

Combed 

32’s 

Combed 

32'b 

American 

82's 

American 

0 

Sakel 

Sukel 

Carded 

Carded 

240-3 

27 

221-3 

298-7 

229-1 

238-1 

53 

224-9 

290-7 

212-7 

250-9 

69 

227-7 

295-2 

213-5 

255-4 

78 

228*7 

291-8 

217-9 

258-1 

85 

221-2 

281-2 

212-3 

253-1 

94 

217-6 

280-0 

203-7 

246-2 

Wet 

203-4 

260-5 

205-2 

231-8 

Av. 67-7 ... 

223-6 

289-6 

214-9 

250-3 

0 

Extension in Millimetres + 

0-2. 

11-7 

27 

15-17 

17-39 

i?92 ;** 

15-43 

53 

16-10 

18-69 

17-27 

18-20 

69 

19-52 

22-91 

24-67 

23-63 

78 

21-32 

25-90 

28-48 

26*54 

85 

24-74 

28-59 

31-22 

30-73 

94 

29-64 

33-23 

36-45 

34-13 

Wet 

33-76 

38-43 

38-26 

36*14 

Av. 67-7 ... 

21-05 

24-45 

25-50 

24-78 
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Gclone 



for sufficient yentilation 
or efficient suction 


pANS are the ideal cleansing agents in any 
^ workshop or office. Fans can draw away all 
dust and waste at their source, can distribute warmth 
in winter or for drying, can induce draught in 
steam boilers for greater efficiency, as well as serve 
their original purpose for ventilation 

Ventilation with Humidification 
Plenum Heating and Ventilation 



Dust Collection 

Induced Draught 

Steam Removal 

Drying & General Ventilation 






For a complete system of any of the above, 
our expert engmeers can submit a plan and 
quotation which will prove economical not only 
m first cost, but in operation and effectiveness. 


are made in all sizes for every 
need. Our General Booklet 
No, 40 is sent on request ^ 


Matthews & Yates, Ltd., Swinton, Manchester 


Telephone No ,; 1733 City, Teleirams: Esperance, Manchester ** 

Henry Tetlow & Sons 

miES PUTTINC REED, HEALD AND TIRE WORKS 

Vaifey Street, Oldham Road, MANCHESTER 

Makers of all kinds of 

REEDS, COTTON and WIRE HEALDS 

For Silk, Cotton, Art. Silk, Linen and Woollen Goods 


Polished Reed Wire 

Length. Reed Ends, Reed Ribs and Reed Band. 


DOUBLERS OF COTTON HEALD YARNS 


TETLOWS “SIMPLEX” EXPANDING COMBS 

Expanding Back Reeds, Front Combs and Zig-Zag Combs, Fixed 
Back Reeds, Front Combs and Lease Reeds, etc. 
specialty—Zig-Za^ expanding Combs for arfiScial sM b t 
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Mexican Cotton Industry. 


On page 08 s oC the July issue of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
Bulletin W(‘ publislied a report on the coUon industry of Mexico. 
We now quote from an article published in a recent issue of 
Commerce Reports liy E. A. Mann, of the [J.S. Textile Division, 
on the conditions in the Mexican cotton industry during the first 
SIX month*- ol this year. 

'J'he dc^prcssion in the Mt'xican textile industry, which prevailed 
throughout 1928, showed no signs of abatement during the first 
six months of 1929. Since that time the position of the industry 
lias improved considerably. Production and sales during July are 
reported 15 to 20 per cent, in excess of those of June. During 1928 
the cotton industry attempted to reduce stocks on hand by sus¬ 
pending or curtaifing oiierations, a policy which was continued 
until the end of March, when the arbitral decision of President 
Fortes Gil required all textile mills to resume normal production 
within (x) days. In some cases mill owners failed to comply with 
tins order, and as a consequence had difficulties with their 
em]iloyecs. According to a statement issued in May, 1929, by the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour, 11 cotton mills werc 
closed at that tunc, and shortly lliereafter two more mills in the 
Slate of Nuevo Leon were reported to have shut down. 

Location oe Mexican Cotton Mills. 

Cotton nulls arc found throughout Mexico, but the majority are 
loc'aU'd in tlu^ central part of the country. The Mexican Bureau of 
S])ecial Taxes issued a statement showing the location of the indi¬ 
vidual cotton and wool mills, both active and idle, for 1928. The 
State of Puebla led with 49 cotton mills, having 220,340 spindles, 
8,511 looms, 62 knitting machines, and 12 printing machines 
reported active. Next iix rmportance was the Federal District with 
22 mills operating. These had 107,393 spindles, 3,388 looms, 
569 knitting machines, and 16 printing machines. The State of 
Vera Cruz on the east coast followed with 11 active mills, which 
had 171,296 spindles, 6,784 looms, and 11 printing machines. The 
State of Jalisco, on the west central coast, had five active mills with 
48,910 spindles, 1,904 looms, and five printing machines. Other 
important centres of cotton manufacture are the States of Mexico, 
Tlaxcala and Michoacan in the central part and Coahuila and 
Nuevo Leon in the northern section of the country. 
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ProdijciioxNt of Cotton Mills Reported by Semesters. 

During the six inonths ended October 31, 1928, Mexico had 
137 cotton mills active and 16 idle, according to the Bureau of 
Special Taxes. Approximately $37,000,000 is invested in the 
cotton industry, which employed aliout 39,000 operatives in 1928. 
The aggregate number of mill hours worked during the year ended 
October 31, 1928, was 440,784, and cotton consumption totalled 
173*525 bales of about 500 lbs. each, as against 497,802 mill hours 
and 181,52*; bales of cotton consumed during the previous 12 
months. The output of the mills declined from 81,336,000 lbs. 
for the year ended October 31, 1927, to 77,473,000 in the succeed¬ 
ing 12 months, but the value of sales increased from $42,984,000 
to $46,362,000. The 1928 production comprised 8,459,000 lbs. 
of cotton yam, 66,493,000 of cloth, 1,510,000 of knit goods, and 
1,011,000 of other cotton manufactures. Further comparison by 
six-month periods are made in the following table: — 

ACTIVITY AND PRODUCTION OF MEXICAN COTTON MILLS 
BY SIX-MONTH PERIODS. 

Six months ended— 

1927 1928 

Item April 30 Oct. 31 April 30 Oct. 31 

Mills operating (number) ... 143 144 144 137 

Mills idle (number) ... 17 15 17 16 

Active spindles (number) ... 832,193 821,211 840,761 836,391 

Active looms (number) ... 30,790 30,437 30,438 30,130 

Knitting machines, active 

(number) . 1,811 1,809 1,658 1,547 

Printing machines, active 

(number) . 51 50 52 47 

Capital invested (dollars).,. 36,335,000 36,401,000 37,088,000 

Operatives employed 

(number) . 41,214 41,238 39,255 39,041 

Mill hours worked (number) 242,544 255,258 223,177 217,607 

Cotton consumed (bales) ... 84,229 97,296 87,020 86,505 

Production ; 

Cotton yam for sale, lbs. 3,570,000 3,833,000 4,171,000 4,288,000 

Cotton cloth, lbs. ... 32,861,000 38,441,000 33,797,000 32,696,000 

Cotton knit goods, lbs. ... 570,000 741,000 737,000 773,000 

Other cotton manufactures 

lbs. 615,000 705,000 432,000 579,000 

Total production, lbs. 37,616,000 43,72^0 "39,137^ 

Value of sales (dollars) ... 21,193,000 21,791,000 23,427,000 22,935,000 

* Not received. 

Types of Goods Produced by Mexican Cotton Mills. 

Details of the production of Mexican cotton mills were not 
received for the year ended October 31, 1928, but in the preceding 
12 months unbleached cotton cloth comprised approximately one- 
third of the output of cotton piece goods. Yarn-dyed goods and 
prints each accounted for about 20 per cent, of the total, bleached 
goods for a little more than 10 per cent., and piece-dyed goods for 
slightly less than 10 per cent. Cotton drill and duck were woven 
in small quantities by the mills. Unbleached sheeting, locally 
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known as “ manta,” constitutes tlie entire output of a number of 
mills and the principal product of others. The minor items in the 
production of the Mexican cotton mills for the year ended 
October 31, IQ27, were towels, blankets and quilts, hosiery, under¬ 
wear, sweaters and thread. 


TEXTILE WAGES IN ENGLAND. 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette published in October the re¬ 
sults of a census of wages in manufacturing industries in October, 
1928, as compared with a similar inquiry in 1924. The returns for 
cotton arc exceptionally full, relating to 376,390 work-people in 
1928, as compared with a similar inquiry in 1924. They give 
average weekly earnings for all workers covered by the inquiry as 
37s. 7d. in October, 1924, and 37s. 8d. in October, 1928, an increase 
of .2 per cent. The average earnings for males and females are: — 




Males 

Females 



s. d. 

s. d. 

October^ 

1924 . 

47 7 

29 2 

October^ 

1928 . 

48 2 

29 1 


The difference in male earnings is largely explained by the fact 
that in October, 1928, less short lime was worked than in October, 
1924. In the 1928 week 13.4 per cent, of the work-people were on 
short time, the average number of hours lost by those on short time 
being 12.7. This gives an average spread over the whole of the 
work-pieople of 1.7 hours lost per week. In the 1924 we^ 17.2 per 
cent, worked short time, and lost 14 hours a week. This gave an 
average over the industry of 2.4 hours lost per day. 

In the bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing trades earn¬ 
ings were less in IC)28 week than in 1924, more short time being 
worked than in the earlier period. Last October no fewer than 45.2 
per cent, of the operatives were on short time, losing 11.3 hours a 
week on the average, which spread over the industry was a loss of 
5.1 hours per operative. In 1924 the average was four hours a week. 


Indispensable in the Winding Room 

COOK'S 

WEAVERS, KNOTTERS AND 
maccoll yarn CLEARERS 

COOK & CO. (MANCHESTER) LTD. 

18, EXCHANGE STREET. MANCHESTER 
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COTTON MILL NOTES 


THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CLEANING CO.. LTD. 

14, NEW CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 
TSLEPEOHS—CBNTXAI, 1867. 

And at 17, Chapel Lane, Liverpool. : Tcippiwne— Rotai isss. 

THE PAINTING OF MILL WINDOW FRAMES 
AND ETERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only be done expeditiously by men 
who are Especially Trained for the work. It is also necessary that 
the Best Possible Material should be used. 

We have the men, and from Long Experience we know the 
Best Possible Material. 


HUMANIZING 
COTTON STATISTICS 


A subscriber recently wrote that 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
had succeeded in ** humanizing 
statistics.** His comment finds ready 
acceptance among cotton men who 
use its statistical information. 

The same humanness has contributed 
as much to the widespread use of 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE as 
the accuracy of the information pub¬ 
lished. The time of its editors is 
spent that your time may be saved, 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE is 
edited by Theodore H. Price and is 
read by cotton men all over the world. 
Its Cotton Department each week 


includes a personal interpretation of 
the market by Theodore H. Price ; a 
complete digest of and comments on 
the cotton news of the week; corre¬ 
spondence from the important spot 
markets; crop and weather news ; 
quotations ; statistics; reports on the 
goods markets ; and personal news of 
the cotton trade. Its advertisers in¬ 
clude most of the larger cotton shippers 
of the United States. 

There is no other medium through 
which spinners and merchants can so 
conveniently, promptly, thoroughly 
and accurately inform themselves of 
the news of the American cotton world. 


Sttbicription price: U.S. and possessions, $5 per year ; Elsewhere, %6 per year 



95 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 



BOX'ES ANB CABINETS FOR EVERT PURPOSE. 

ITje “VICTORIA** CABINETS are desiifaed to comply with the Worlinea\ Compenaalion 
Act, and are so arranifed that the contents are accessible at a moment'^ notice. 

AMBULANCE ROOM AMD REST ROOM FURNITURE. 

SURGICAL APPLIANCES. DRESSINGS. INSIRUMENTS. Ac. 

CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST. 

JAMES WOOLLEYTSONS & CO. LtA 

Dean.gate, MANCHESTER 
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REPORTS FROM ASSOCIATIONS. 


AUSTRIA. 

SpiNNiNTr Section. 

Market conditions during the third quarter of the year I02Q 
turned out more unfavourable, both as regards the quantity of 
sales and the ])rice. S])iniicrs’ lossc's have not disappeared and the 
exportation of (^xcess production was only possible in insufficient 
quantities, even at a sacrifice of prices. 

Under these conditions organized short time had to be 
increased; this reduction in production had to be brought about 
without causing any percejjtible strain on the home market. 
Besides short time, many old spindles were scrapped; the total 
number of spindles existing in Austria shows to-day a reduction 
of about eight per cent, within the space of a year. A large 
number of the dismantled spindles have been exported to other 
countries. By means of these measures the accumulation of stocks, 
which would otherwise have been inevitable, was retarded. 

The exports statistics, which are available for tlie first half of 
the current year, show total imports of 5,634 metric hundred¬ 
weights of cotton yarns, as against 5,552 in the same period of the 
previous year, aucl have therefore risen, although only slightly, 
notwithstanding the recent retrogression in the home consumption 
of yarns. On the other hand exports of yarns for the same period 
have decreased significantly, i.c., 25,350 metric hundredweights, 
as against 2Q, io5 in the first half of IQ28, which is about 13 per 
cent, decrease. The greatest reduction in yarn ^exports is to 
Germany, but Inisiness with Hungary and Rumania is also on the 
decline. 

The prospects for the yarn trade in the near future are very 
uncertain; they arc considered as unfavourable because there are 
no indications of a probable improvement of demand by the 
weaving section, neither in the countries to which we export, nor 
by the home industries which consume our yarn, as they are also 
suffering from the crisis. 

Weaving Section. 

Apart from a few specialities the situation in the weaving 
section has been unsatisfactory during the last few months, and at 
the moment sales are considerably smaller than they were at this 
time last year. Consequently the margin of profit is unsatisfactory, 
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not only in grey goods, which are considered staple goods, but 
also in coloured goods, which in the last feW years have commanded 
a relatively high^er margin of profit. 

This reduction in prices must be attributed partly to the offers 
made from abroad and also, to some extent, owing to the falling- 
off in home consumption, due to the poorer economic conditions of 
the country. 

The imports of cloth in the first half of ipsg and the same 
period of 1928 arc given in the original report below. 

It should be noted that in the export figures, among the 
bleached, dyed and printed cloths are included foreign goods 
sent to this country for finishing only. The Austrian mills have 
had only a small share in their manufacture. 

With regard to the future outlook of conditions in the weaving 
industry this is practically the same as for the spinning section. 
There exists no reason why a decisive change for the better should 
be expected—unless it comes through government aid by stopping 
imports of cloth which are out of relation to the purchasing power 
of the country. 


(T/ie following is the original in German.) 

Baumwoi lspinnerei. 

Die Absatzverhaltnisse habeii sich im dritten Quartal des 
Jahres 1929 gegeniiber dem ersten Semester ungiinstiger gestaltet, 
U. 2 W. sowohl m Bezug auf die yerkauften Mengen, als auch 
Hnsichtlich der Preisbildung. Die Verlustmarge der Spinnerei 
ist nicht verschwunden und der Export des rroduktionsiiber- 
schusses war nur in unzulanglichem Ausmasse sowie unter 
Preisopfern moglich. Unter diesen Verhaltnissen mussten die 
Reduktionsmassnahmen erweitert werden, ohne dass hierdurch eine 
fiihlbare Entspannung am inneren Markte eingetreten ware. Neben 
den Betriebseinschrankungen wurden auch endgiltige Stillegungen 
durchgefiihrt, so dass die Gesamtzahl der in Oesterreich vorhan- 
denen Baumwollspindeln seit Jahresfrist eine Herabminderung urn 
cca. 8% des fniheren Standes erfahren hat. Ein Grossteil der 
stillgelegten Spindeln wurde ins Ausland transportiert. Mit Hilfe 
der erwahnten Einschrankungsmassnalimen wurde ein Anwachsen 
des Garnlagers, das sonst unvermeidlich gewesen ware, hintaenge- 
halten. 

Die Aussenhandelstatistik, welche fur das erste Semester des 
laufenden Jahres vorliegt, weist eine Gesamteinfuhr in Baumwoll- 
garnen von 5,634 Meterzentnern gegeniiber 5,552' Meterentnern im 
vorausgegangenen Jahre auf und ist daher ungeachet des Riick- 
ganges im inlandischen Garnverbrauch neuerdings, wenn auch in 
einem geringen Ausmasse, gestiegen. Demgegeniiber ist die 
Gamausfuhr in der gleichen Zeit nicht unerheblich zuriickgegangen 
tuzw. auf 25,350 Meterzentner von 29,195 Meterzentner im ersten 
Semester 1928, das ist um rund 13%. Am empfindlichsten wirkt 
sich nach wie vor der Ausfall im Gamexport nacn Deutschland aus, 
doch ist auch das Geschaft mit Ungarn und Rumonien riicklaufig. 

Die Aussichten fiir die Gestaltung des Gamgeschaftes in der 
nachsten Zukunft sind unsicher, werden aber eher nngiinstig 
beurteilt, weil keine Anzeichen fiir eine nemenswerte Belebung der 
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Webereikonjunktur in den fiir den Garncxporl in Betracht 
kommenden Landern gegeben sind und well auch die gam- 
verbrauchenden Industriecn des Inlandes krisenhafte Geschiifts- 
verhaltnisse aufweisen. 

Baumwollweberei. 

Von cinigen Spezial-Arlikeln abgesehen haben sich die 
Beschafligungsyerhallnisse der Webereien in den letzten Monaten 
ungiinstig entwickclt und der augenblicklichc Verkaufsstand its 
erheblich gcringer, als er zum gleichen Zeitpunkte des vorigen 
Jahres war. Dmzufolge ist auch diem Preislage eine unbefriedi- 
gende, u.zw. nicht nur in den als Stapel-Artikel anzusehenden 
Rohgewebesorten, sondern auch in Buntwaren, welche in den 
letzten Jahren ein relativ besseres Preisniveau halten konnten. 
Diese Verschlechterung ist zum Teil auf weitgehende Preisunter- 
bietungen des Auslandes, zum anderen Teil auf einen allgemeinen 
Konsumriickgang infolge der verschlechterten Wirtschaftslage des 
Landes zuriickzufuhren. 

Die Gewebe-Einfuhr hat sich im crsten Semester 1929 im 
Verglcich zum vorausgegangene Jahre wie folgt gestaltet: 


IMPORT STATJSTIK (IMPORTS). 

1929 1928 

Meter- Meter- 

i K \ ‘ ( I ‘‘f 

Rohe Baumwollgewebe (Grey cloths) . 14,389 ... 16,331 

Gebleichte Baumwollgewebe (Bleached cloths) ... 2,093 ... 2,383 

GefSrbte Baumwollgewebe (Dyed cloths) . 2,211 ... 2,116 

Bedruckte Baumwollgewebe (Prints) . 660 ... 

Buntgewebte Baumwollgewebe (Fancy-woven cloths)... 4,352 ... 4,293 

23,905 ... ^,972 

AUSFUHR-STATISTIK (EXPORTS). 

1929 1928 

Meter- Meter- 

zentner ^eniiier 

Rohe Baumwollgewebe (Grey cloths) . 389 ... 349 

Gebleichte Baumwollgewebe (Bleached cloths) ... 2,944 ... 2,591 

GefSrbte Baumwollgewebe (Dyed cloths) . 902 ... 1,020 

Bedruckte Baumwollgewebe (Prints) . 2,671 ... 2,979 

Buntgewebte Baumwollgewebe (Fancy-woven cloths)... 1,161 ... 981 

8,067 ... 7,920 


Zu vorstehenden Ausfuhr-Ziffern ist noch zu bemerken, dass sie 
sich hei den gebleichten, gefarbten und bedruckten Geweben 
iiberwiegend auf den sogenannten “ Veredlungsverkehr ’’ beziehen, 
demnach auf auslandische Rohware, welcne im Inlande nur 
ausgeriistet und dann exportiert wird. An diesem Export sind 
daher die osterreichischen Webereien nur in einem ganz geringen 
Ausmasse beteiligt. 

Hinsichtlich der geschaftlichen Aussichten rilt fiir die Weberei 
ungefahr das gleiche, was im Vorstehenden beziiglich der 
Spinnerei ausgefiihrt wurde. Es besteht kem Anlass, eine 
entsclieidende Koinunkturanderung zu erwaiten, sofeme es nicht 
mit staatlicher Unterstiitzung gelingen sollt^ die in einem 
Missverhaltnisse zur Aufnahmsfahigkeit des l^andes stehende 
Gewebeeinfuhr einzudammen. 

(Verein der Baumwollsf inner und Weber Oesierreichs.) 
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BELGIUM. 

Tile situation in the cotton mdustn has scarcely improved since 
our last reports. Exports of cotton 3 ains are not yei satisfactory 
During the first eight months of iq2Q only 3,704 tons of unldeached 
yams were exported, as against 5,17^ tons in the same period ol 
ig28. Owing to the fact Uiat our industi3 has to export the ma]or 
portion of its production m the form of yam or in the toiin of ch>th, 
our spinners and manufacturers have been obliged to accept very 
poor prices in order to avoid short-time working. 

The rise in the cost of living has brought about another increase 
of 5 per cent, in the wages list This increase has taken effect on 
the^ 16th October. 


T/ie original report in French foUoivi >: — 

La situation de Tindustnc cotonnifere ne s’est gucre amelioroe 
depuis nos derniers rapports Les exportations en files de coton 
ne sont pas satisfaisantes. II n*a 6 t 6 exporte durant les 8 piemicrs 
mois de I92g que 3704 tonnes de files cie coton &rus contre ^,172 
tonnes durant la mfeme p^riode de 1928. Comme notre Industrie 
doit vendre a T Stranger la majeure partie de sa production soit 
sous forme de tissus, nos industriels tant filateurs que tisseiirs 
doivent accepter de fort mauvais prix pour ne pas etre obliges de 
ch6men 

La hausse du coxit de la vie a entraine une nouvelle inaioration 
de 5 pour cent, sur les salaires de base. Cette majoration est 
appliquee k partir du 16 octobre. 

{Soctiti Coopirative Association Cotonnihe de Belgique^ Ghent A) 

BRAZIL. 

According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, the Brazilian 
textile market continues to be depressed, owing to the heavy slocks 
of goods on hand. Domestic inills have been forced further to 
curtail production on account of the slow demand and restricted 
credit. The demand for silk yarns is good, and, for cotton yarns, 
fair. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Spinning Section. 

The activity of the fine-spinning section, which during the 
summer months had sunk to about 80 per cent, of full production, 
increased again to 88 per cent., due to the usual seasonal activity, 
although it should not be assumed that the situation of tlie Czecho¬ 
slovakian spinning industry has improved, for most of the mills 
continue to work more or less short lime for want of further orders. 

The quantity of yams sold during the last quarter did not reach 
the same amount sold in the previous quarter, and was also con¬ 
siderably less than for the same period of the previous year. We 
only just manage to sell the reduced production, and for this reason 
the stocks of yarn are still very extensive. 

Cotton yam prices have reached such a low level that, on the 
whole, it is almost impossible to cover the cost of production. 
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T//e original \tatehicnt in (rennan foliocv^ * — 

Die Beschafligiin^ der Fcinspinneioien, die in den Soinmer- 
inonalcn auf duichs( Iinitthch 807 > der nornirtlen [.cisUmgsfalug- 
keit gtsunken war, isl untcr deni Tiinilu'-s tier saisontnassigen 
Bclebung wicdtu auf clwa 88% gosliegen, dock kann Jaiaus keines- 
falls auf emc Kessciung der 1-age der csl Spinnindustne gesch- 
lossin werden, well die meislen Vabiikcn iiiaiigcU grossorer Anf- 
trtige fortv>eset/t nut iiichr oder wcmger Ix'deutendtTi Belriebscin- 
schrankungen arlieitcn nmssen. 

Die im abgelaufcnen Quarial vcrkauftc Garnn^enge erreichte 
nicht die Hohe dcs vorhcrgehenden Vicrteljahres und blieb auch 
erheblich liinter der Vcrkaufsmcngc im gleichen Zeilraum des 
Vorjahres 7uruck Es konnte geradc nur die reduzierte Produktion 
ahgeselzt werden, weshalb die Gamlagerbcstande noch immer sehr 
umfangrcich sind. 

Die Bauinwollgarnpreise haben emeu derart niedrigen Stand 
erreicht, dass sie ini allgemeinen kauiu noch die Gcstehiingskosten 
decken. 


ENGLAND. 

Spinning Section. 

The state of trade in the sjnnnii^ cection has hardly changed 
since the issue of our last report. Tlie curtailment of production 
in the American Section is approximately 20 per cent, and that of 
the Egyptian Section s per cent. After a tnree-weeks’ stoppage 
the wage reducfion of aliout 6 \ per cent, on the current rates came 
into force on the 14th September. 

The cotton-spinning industry is gaming some relief from the 
Government’s reduction of local taxation This relief is calculated 
to amount to old. per pound of 42’s pin cop weft. 

Weaving Section. 

The manufacturing section of the industry has experienced some 
difficulties during tne last three months. The three weeks* 
stopiiage on account <*)f the wages dispute had an adverse effect 
upon our order books. Statistics received show that there are 
slightly less looms running at the end of Scpteml>er than there were 
before the stoppage took ]nace. The end of the depression does not 
^'-et appear to be in sight. Manufacturers are taking more interest 
than formerly in new methods, and it is hoped that the alterations 
in manufacturing conditions which arc going forward will bring 
our industry to a better competitive position. 

{Cotton Spinners and Manufacturer A d ^saciationf) 


FRANCE, 

The conditions existing when we made the report for the No. 
28 issue of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN have not under¬ 
gone any impoitant change during the last quarter under review. 
Noverlbe^ss, m the American spinning section in some districts 
there is a very’^ slight tendency towards improvement. In the spin- 
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ning of Egyptian cotton the situation is rather worse in consequence 
of a small increase in the stocks. As regards woven goods, the 
situation may be described as being slightly better than in the 
spanning section. The engagements continue on the basis indicated 
in our last report and may be described as representing three 
months’ work. 

In all the cotton districts of France shortage of labour is being 
felt more severely than before, and the consequence is that 
about 115 per cent, of the looms and 10 per cent, of the spindles are 
stopped. Increases of wages of varying importance have had to 
be paid in the Vosges, Alsace and Lille. 

Prices do not leave any profit to the industralists. They are 
particularly unfavourable in the spinning section. 

The imports and exports of cotton yarns and cloth will be seen 
at the end of the following original French reoort : 

La situation decrite dans le No. 28 du Bulletin International 
Cotonnier n’a pas subi de modification importantc au cours du 
dernier trimestre. Toutefois dans la filature Am^rique de certaines 
regions on remarquerait peut-6tre une irks l^g^re tendance k 
r amelioration. Dans la filature de coton egyptien situation encore 
plutot alourdie par suite d’une petite augmentation des stocks. En 
ce qui concerne le tissage, situation un peu moins mauvaise qu’en 
filature. Les engagements k livrer se maintiennent sur la base 
precedeinment indiquee et reprfeentent, dans I’ensemble, environ 
trois mois de fabrication*. 

On constate dans toutes les regions cotonni^res une penurie 
de main-d’oeuvre de plus en plus aigue et Toulillage arr^te de ce fait 
peut 6tre estime k pour cent, pour les metiers et 10 pour cent, 
pour les broches. Des augmentations de salaires d’importance 
variable sont intervenues dans les Vosges, en Alsace et a Lille. 

En ce qui concerne les prix, ils continuent a ne laisser aucuns 
marge I’inciustriel, notamment pour la filature. 

Commerce Exterior. 

I, IMPORTATIONS (IMPORTS) : 

ler semestre, 1929 

(Ist Quarter, 1929) 

Quintaux M^triques 
(Metric Quintals) 

Fils de coton (Cotton yams). 16,630 

Tissus de coton (Cotton cloth) . 11,045 

II.—EXPORTATIONS (EXPORTS) : 

Fils de coton: Exportations totales (Cotton yams: Total 

exports) . 85,862 

PRINCIP4UX Pays de Destination (Principal Countries of 

Destination) :— 

Algdrie, Colonies frangaises et pays de protectorat (Algeria, 

French Colonies and Protectorate Countries). 6,684 

Allemagie (Germany).21,610 

Union Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise (Economic Union 

of Belgium—Luxembourg) . 19,968 

Pays-Bas (Holland) ... . 7 829 

Suisse (Switzerland) . 9,342 

Pologne (Poland) . 3 007 

Republique Argentine (Argentine) . 2,346 

Tissus de coton; Exporatations totales (Cotton cloth : Total 

exports) . 329,283 
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Principvux Pvys dk DLb'nN\noN {Principal Countries of 
Destination) :— 

Algerie, Colonies fran^aises et pays de protectorat (Algeria, 

French Colonies and Protectorate Countries).193,161 

Allemagne (Germany).12,255 

Angleterre (England^.16,922 

Suisse (Switzerland) .173057 

Union Economique Belgo-Luxembouigeoise (Economic Union 

of Belgium—Luxembourg) . 18,642 

Republique Argentine (Argentine) . 11,399 

Etats-Unis (United States) . 8,730 

Pays-Bas (Holland) . 3,834 

Grece (Greece) . 2,392 

{Syndic at Ghieral de find us trie Cotonnicrc Fraugaise) 

GERMANY. 

Spinning Section. 

The position of the German cotton spinning industry during 
the third quarter of 1929 was very similar in most respects to the 
jirevious two quarters of 1929. There was no chance of improving 
selling prices or remedying the marketing difhculties. A slightly 
better inquiry during August for cotton yarns was quickly dis¬ 
pelled shortly after its commencement. Imports of foreign yarns 
increased during the months of July and August, as compared with 
June; in fact during August, yarn imports were larger than in any 
month of the previous Quarter, 

Hours worked on tne average during the third quarter were 
about two thirds of the normal working time. 

Towards the end of the quarter demand was somewhat better; 
although selling prices were still below cost. 

The original in German follows: — 

SPINNEREI. 

Die Lage de deutschen Baumwollspinnerei ist im 3. Quartal 
1929 im grossen und ganzen die gleiche geblieben wie in den 
vorhergehenden Abschnitten des Jahres 1929. Die Absatz- 
schwierigkeiten und die Unzulanglichkeit der Verkaufspreise 
konnten nicht behoben wcrden. Eine geringe Aufbesserung im 
Monat August in der Nachfragc nach Baumwollgamcn yerlief 
unmittelbar nach ihrem Auftreten sofort wieder. Die einfuhr 
auslandischer Game hat in den Monaten Juli und August 
gcgenuber dem Vormonat Juni wieder zugenommen, im August 
ist sie sogar hoher gewescn als in irgendeinem Monat des vorauf- 
gegangenen Vierteljahrcs. 

Der Bcschaftigungsgrad hat in Durchschnitt des 3. Viertel¬ 
jahrcs nur etwa 2/3 der Lcistungsmoglichkeit bei normaler 
Arbeitszeit betragen. 

Gegen Schluss des Quartals hat sich die Nachfrage etwas 
gebessert; indessen sind die Absatzpreise immer noch verlust- 
bringend, 

(A beitsausschuss der Deutschen Baumwollspinnerverbdnde, 

Berlin^ 

Weaving Section. 

The average condition of the South German cotton manufactur¬ 
ing industry did not show any improvement during the third 
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quarter of the year. The working of short time, which was 
necessary during the hrst half of the year, has, in fact, been in¬ 
creased, so that at present only 70 per cent, of full production is 
being worked. The amount of orders on hand at the end of the 
quarter was smaller than at the same time in previous years. 

Prices obtained are extremely unsatisfactory. 

Short time will also have to be worked during the forthcoming 
months. 


7 '/id origbial German report reads as follows : — 

Die allgemeine Lage der suddeutschen Baumwollweberei hat 
im 3. Vierteljahr keine Besserung erfahren. Die Betriebsein- 
schrankungen, die bereits im i. und 2. Vierteljahr IQ29 durch- 
gefiihrt werden mussten, habcn teilweise sogar cine weitere 
Zunahme erfahren, sodass im allgemeinen nur mit ca. 70% der 
VoUproduktion gearbeitet werden konnte. Der am Schlusse des 
Vierteljahres vorhandene Auftragsbestand bleibt hinter dein um 
die gleiche Zeit zu verzeichnenden Auftragsbestand in friiheren 
Jahren wesentlich zuriick. 

Vollkommen unbefriedigend sind nach wie vor die erziclten 
Preise. 

Betriebseinschrankungen werden auch in den folgcndcui 
Monaten diirchgefiihrt werden miissen. 

(Verein Suddentseker BaimmollindustrieUery Augsburg^, 

HOLLAND. 

Spinning. 

Although the demand for yarns has somewhat improved, prices 
are still very poor and spinners complain of insufficient margins. 
Especially in the coarser counts of ring twist, competition is very 
severe and spinners find it difficult to sell their production. 

Weaving. 

On account of the favourable weather the demand for home- 
trade consumption is better than a few months ago. Manufacturers 
for this trade are fairly busy, although in some cases complaints 
about the prices olitainable are heard. 

As regards the export trade, the demand is far from good and 
stocks for the overseas market.s of the mills are larger than usual. 
Foreign competition is also very keen and in many cases orders 
can be obtained only by sacrifices in price. 

HUNGARY. 

The situation of the Hungarian cotton industry has altered this 
year in one way, namely, that the home market has been supplied 
in larger quantities by the home industry; the home demand was 
normal, but imports of cotton goods decreased. The organized 
short time imposed on the industry last year could, on the whole, 
be abandonee!. In spite of the tolerably favourable business con¬ 
ditions, low prices and poor selling conditions are general. The 
profits of the mills leave much to be desired. The export of cotton 
yarns has increased slightly, but against this our exiiorts of cloths 
are less than in the previous year. 
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The original comjjiunication in German follows : — 

Die Lage der ungarischen BaumwollIndustrie hat sich in 
(liesem Jahre in der Richtung verandert, dass bei gleichbleibendem 
Inlandsverbrauch und zuruckgehendem Import in Baumwollgewe- 
bcn der Inlandbcdarf in einem erhohlem Masse dutch die 
cinhciinschcn Fabriken befricdigt wurde. Die Betriebsreduktionen 
des Vorjahrcs konnten somit im allgcmcincn wieder behoben 
werden. Trotz der ziemlich giinsligen allgemeincn Wirtschafts]age 
sind gedriicktc Preisc und yerschlechterte Verkaufskonditionen zu 
verzeichnen. Die Rentabilitiit' der Betriebe lasst somit manches zu 
wiinschen iibrig. Der Export von Baumwollgarnen hat sich elwas 
erhoht, dagegen ist die Ausfuhr von Geweben geringer als im 
Vorjahre. 

ITALY. 

"J'ha situation of the Italian cotton industry may be described 
as being without change since our last report. 

The abundance of the agricultural crops of Italy leads one to 
hope that the home uiarket will improve. On the other hand, 
in consequence of the increasing difficulties abroad, the situation is 
not favourable. 

The Italian cotton spinning industry has still sufficiently regular 
work. The stocks per spindle and the engagements may be con¬ 
sidered normal, but sales arc taking })lace with a very limited 
margin of profit or even none at all. 

The activity of the weaving section has in some lines been in¬ 
creased during the last few months, but the manufacturers of fancy 
goods complain very much; the small demand is evidently due to 
the fact that fashion has turned to printed goods. 

The exports of Italian manufactured cotton goods by quantities, 
but not from the point of view of profit, may be considered to be 
satisfactory. During tlie first seven months of ic;2Q there were 
exported 142,000 quintals of cotton yarn against 130,goo in 1928 
and 114,000 in 1927. In the same period from the ist January to 
31st July, Tr)2(), there wore exported woven goods and other allied 
goods amounting to 348,600 quintals, against ^06,000 during the 
first seven months of tc; 28 and 270,900 during the first seven 
months of T927. 

JAPAN. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of U.S.A. 
states that Japanese production of cotton yarn declined from 
1,187,083 bdAes of 400 lbs. each in the first six months of 1928 to 
747,759 in tlie first half of 1929, according to the monthly reports 
of the Japanese Cotton Sinnners* Association. Weaving depart¬ 
ments of the Association’s mills consumed 418,618 bales in the 
1929 half-year, compared with 362,817 bales in the corresponding 
period of "i92'8. Exports of yarns declined from 39,213 bales in 
the 1928 six-month period to 33,837 in the 1929 half-year. Pro¬ 
duction of cotton cloth in the weaving departments of the Associa¬ 
tion’s mills (repr,esenting approximately half of the power looms 
for goocls wider than 15 mcnes in the entire Japanese cotton manu¬ 
facturing industry) amounted to 762,8715,000 yards in the first six 
months of I92(), a considerable increase over the 668,146,000 yards 
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produced in the corresponding period of Ip28. Exports of cotton 
cloth rose from 711,207,000 square yards in the 1928 half-year to 
872,131,000 in the 1929 six-month period. Exports of cloth during 
July, 1929, totalled 154,905,000 square yards, as against 
115,218,000 in July, 1928. Stocks of cotton cloth in public ware- 
hou.ses (not including stocks held at the mills) at Kobe and Osaka 
declined from 93,288 bales (size not stated) on June 30, 1929, to 
85,164 at the end of July. Stocks on July 31 last year stood at 
the high figure of 124,365 bales, the peak of 1928, which, however, 
was smaller than stocks on July 31, 1927, amounting to 130,139 
bales. The foregoing data on cotton cloth are summarized in the 
following table: — 

JAPANESE PRODUCTION, EXPORTS AND STOCKS OF COTTON 
GOODS DURING FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1928 AND 1929. 

Stocks in 

Kobe and Osaka at 


Month 

Cloth produced 

Cloth exported 

end of month 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 




1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1928 

1929 


yds. 

yds. 

sq. yds 

sq. yds. 

Bales 

Bales 

January 

103,807 

122,410 

114,857 

140,371 

106,626 

90,791 

F ebruary 

110,141 

121,866 

136,761 

120,569 

89,976 

90,961 

March 

111,687 

125,511 

141,588 

149,299 

84,430 

92,896 

April 

114,682 

130,577 

109,926 

161,542 

94,419 

87,117 

May 

114,718 

132,041 

113,825 

161,338 

103,416 

93,888 

June 

113,111 

130,470 

94,250 

139,012 

116,806 

93,288 

Total 

668,146 

762,875 

711,207 

872,131 

— 

— 

July 

116,351 

— 

115,218 

154,905 

124,365 

85,164 


Source : Production from reports of the Japanese Cotton Spinne^rs' 
Association; exports and stocks from reports of the Japanese Cotton 
Merchants^ Union and the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Exporters' Union. 

Official J apanese export figures of cotton cloth differ only slightly 
from those reported by the Japanese Cotton Merchants* Union and 
the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Exporters* Union. Exports to the five 
leading markets during July weie as follows: — 

Square yards Value in Yen. 

Total to all countries. 154,901,000 ... 36,958,591 

British India. 54,139,000 ... 10,321,053 

China. 46,458,000 ... 14,424,589 

Netherland East Indies ... 16,219,000 ... 3,548,813 

Hong Kong . 7,976,000 ... 1,976,632 

Egypt . 5,094,000 ... 1,161,750 

SPAIN. 

The situation continues without much change, but the prospects 
are somewhat brighter, as the orange, wheat and olive crops appear 
to be very good. This causes more confidence in the future. 
There seems to be m Barcelona slightly more business, although 
it is not on the scale corresponding generally to this period of the 
year, and the small demand whidi we are experiencing is some¬ 
what upsetting for the industrialists, particularly as the sales made 
are far from remunerative; it is to be hoped that business will soon 
return to its normal basis. 

The fluctuations which have recently taken place in the foreign 
exchange have counteracted the fall that has taken place in the price 
of raw cotton. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

'rhccontmuecl unsteady outlook in the cotton and cotton goods 
market had its de})rcssing effect on the extent ol occupation and 
the prices obtained in Switzerland for senii-inanufactured and fully 
inanuractiircd cotton goods. The adverse situation created by 
the insufficient sales oL nalional goods in tlic home market was 
accentuated by pressing offers from abroad at prices incredibly 
low, and consequently the state of trade has become during the last 
few months comiderably worse. Orders are small, and for 
delivery within too short a period; two sure indications of lack of 
confidence in the market situation. These conditions are forcing 
such a reduction in prices that manufacturers have to suffer 
frequently severe losses. 

Some of our coarse and medium-fine spinning mills are reducing 
their output up to 35 per cent., and yet, in spite of this, some are 
still making goods for stock. The fine spinning section com¬ 
plains of the negligible demand for quality yarns and mule yarns. 
Ring yarn demand has improved slightly during the last few 
weeks, but there is still no margin ot ]jrofil. In the doubling 
.section there was overproduction and underselling on the ])art of a 
number of small concerns, and this phase seems likely to extend. 
In the weaving of grey goods curtailment of production has 
increased; in the coarse section as much as 50 per cent, are idle in 
some cases, and in the weaving of fine goods up to 40 per cent. 
Nevertheless, this docs not seem to l)e the likely limit, as every 
week witnesses further curtailments. Makers of coloured goods are 
not as badly off, but are suffering in sympathy; so far, most of 
these mills are fully engaged, but there are 13 pe*- cent, of this 
section on short time. For the immediate future there is no indica¬ 
tion of an improvement; in some sections there exists a uniform 
pessimistic outlook. 

Ex])orts and imports for the third quarter of 1929 are stated at 
the end of the following original German report: — 

Situation SBERiCHT III. Quartal 1929, Schweiz. 

Entsprechend der andauernd imsicliern Marktlage fiir Baiini- 
wolle und l^aumwollwaren, Hessen die Beschiiftigung und die 
erzielten Preise fiir Ilallv und Fertigfahrikate schr zu wiinschen 
iibrig. Einern ungenugenden Al^satz der einhcimischcn Etablisse- 
luente gcsellte sich driingendes Angel:)ot von Importwarc zu 
unglaiihhch niedrigen Prei.sen bei, sodass da.s Gesebaft in den 
letzten Mona ten eine erhebliche Verschlechtung erfuhr. Zu kurze 
liemesscne Licferfristen und kleine Auftrage sind untriigliche 
Zeichen mangelndcn Vertrauens des Handels in die Marktent- 
wicklung. A us diesen Zustanden resultiert ein Preisdruck, der 
den Fabrikanten zum Tcil bedenklichem Umfange zu Schaden 
kommen lasst. 

GroI> und Mittelfeinspinnerei nahmen Produktionseinschran- 
kungen bis zu 35 Prozent im Einzelfall vor, was indessen nicht zu 
liindern vermochte, dass noch teilweise auE Lager gearbeitet werden 
musste. Die Feinspinnerei klagt fiber Vcrnachlassigung der 
Quahtatsgarne und Sclfaktorgespinste, wodurch Zchntausende von 
Selfaktorspindeln stillgelegt wurden. Wohl machle sich in den 
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leutcn Wochen einc Bclebimg der Nachfrage uach Drossclgariicn 
bemcrkbar, aber die offencrtcn Prei’^-c errcichtcii scltcn enie Holu\ 
(lie don Spinner a or Vcrlusten bewahrl hatlc. In 'Ici Zwirnerei 
schnfcn Uelierpioduktion und Prt i sunt ei but Line dincli /alilrc^iclie 
Klcinbetnebc eine unerquicklichc Situation, die sicli noch >\eiler m 
Ncrscliarfen droht Anch in dcr Rohwebcrei inelirlen suh clu 
Produktionseinschrcinkungen standig, in dcr Giobweberci stiegcn 
^le bis zii 50, in der Fcmwehcrei bis zu 40 Prozciit iiu Einzelfall an 
Damit scheint aber die Tiefpunkt der Depression noch koineswegs 
crreicht zn sein, indera von Woclie zu Wochc ncue Kurzungen Plat/ 
greifcn. Die allgemeine Ungunst farht zu^^ehends auch auf du^ 
Buntweberei ab; wenn sie aucH emstweilen noch mehrheitlich voll 
beschaftigt ist, so wcist doch das Vorhandensein von i ^ Prozent 
Kurzarbcitern inmitlen dcr Wintersai^-on auf (in Abflaiicn der 
Nachfrage hin. Fur die nachste Zukunfl felilen cinstwcilen 
Anzeichen eincr Besserung, in vereinzelten Branchenzweigen 
begegncl man sogar emer einhcllig pessimistischen Einstellung 

III. QUARTAL 1929. 

IMPORT. EXPORT 

Menge Wert Ment^e Wert 

q. kg. Fr. q. kg. Fr 

L otton yams (Baumwollgaine) 9,415*88 8,042,426 17,862 19 12,695,375 
Cotton cloths (Baumwollgewebe) 6,293*97 6,881,705 10,278*91 18,641,784 
Cotton embroidery (Stickereien).. 24*42 156,682 6,675 00 21,138,557 

K5.734 27 15,080,813 34,816*10 52,475,716 
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Cotton Goods Propaganda. 


Paper prepared for the fourteenth International Cotton Congress in 
Barcelonaf by Dr, WALTER BOHM, Manager of the South German 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers* Association, Augsburg, 


T he increase in the consumption of cotton goods, a subject which 
is to bo discussed at tlie Congress, is of considerable importance 
to the (xorman cotton industry. The examination of the 
various questions relating to this matter which had already been 
going on for sonic years received a strong impetus through the 
important communications which Mr. Arno S. Pearse, the General 
Secretary of the International Cotton Federation, made in his 
interesting rcjiort on his last journey through the United States of 
America, with n'gard to the measures undertaken there for the 
maintenance and increase of the use of cotton goods (Internaiional 
Cotton Bulletin, No. 35, pages 53-64), and furthermore by his instructive 
address before a general meeting of the South German Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers' Association, on November 9, 1928. 

The interest in this subject was largely increased throughout 
Germany owing to the fact that the German cotton industry had, 
during the latter period, shown a decided tendency of reduced facilities 
for selhng its output, a retrograde movement which could not be 
explained merely on account of seasonal influences. The German 
cotton industry may be rightly of the opinion that the immediate cause 
of its particularly acute present crisis, which appears to become a 
chronic depression, i.s due to insufficient import duties, as the present 
rates of the tariff are not in a real relation to the high cost of production 
in Germany, but it must also be considered that the economic, social and 
tinancial conditions of every country influence the sale of the products 
of its cotton industry, and that in Germany the pauperization of huge 
sections ol the population in consequence of the War and of inflation, 
the continued crisis of Gennan agriculture, the too heavy burden of 
the whole population through taxation and social payments, have 
been the cause that the people have not had the money to buy textile 
goods, particularly cotton goods. We ought to recognize that there 
are also other circumstances of a general kind, which seem to have 
assumed more or less an international aspect, that have reduced the 
requirements of the population in cotton goods, and are threatening 
to reduce them still further; an example is merely given by the 
radical change of fashions, particularly underclothing, the a.dvance of 
artificial silk, and finally one of the causes of the retrogression in the 
use of cotton must be attributed to the ever-increasing desire of 
the population to spend too much money on all kinds of pleasures, 
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such as excursions, journeys, picture-shows, to excessive cigarette 
smoking, and the devotion to sports, etc., much more so than the 
last generation has done. 

As it seemed necessary to study the entire problem of maintaining 
and extending the use of cotton goods in a systematic way, on the 
initiative of the South-German Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers' 
Association a special committee has been formed, under the auspices 
of the Federation of German Cotton Manufacturers in co-operation 
with the German Federation of Cotton Spinners, together with the 
Federation of German Finishers, for the purpose of undertaking a 
cotton goods propaganda. Such propaganda is really, owing to its 
own nature, not a subject to be dealt with by an individual country, 
but is one which rightly should be taken up by the cotton industries 
of the whole world. Of course, the details of execution will have to 
be adjusted according to the special conditions of each country. 

As a member of the above-mentioned committee of the German 
cotton industry, I take the liberty of submitting to this Congress the 
general view-points which have been formulated by this committee 
for its further work. 

L 

Propaganda cannot achieve the impossible, it cannot create 
economic foundations, nor can it remove them. Propaganda cannot 
conjure up purchasing power, nor can it make a nation richer than 
it is. What it can do, if undertaken on proper methodical lines, on 
a large scale and with a view to the more distant future rather than 
the immediate future, is to awake latent requirements and to 
stimulate amongst the public suggestive power for the demand of 
cotton goods. 

The fundamental supposition must be that every market is 
carefully studied as to the selling possibilities and limitations, as to 
tendencies of the requirements of the masses and of fashion currents. 
It is further necessary that the article which is to be advertised must 
be studied carefully as to its qualities and its possible uses, in order 
to find out the necessary material points for advertising and the 
aim of such propaganda. Expressed in a practical way, we may 
say that it will be necessary for a collective cotton propaganda to 
stress the indisputable advantages of cotton as compared with other 
fibres, namely: “ its durability, its moderate price, its resistance 
to washing and boiling, its great diversity of use," without embarking, 
however, on a campaign against wool, linen or artificial silk. 

The propaganda must not end in empty phrases or mere statements, 
but it must be based on justifiable and convincing arguments in 
favour of sale or purchase. 

For the purpose of preparing sound propaganda it will be necessary 
to endeavour to search for new possibilities of cotton uses, both as 
regards industrial use, as also personal use, i.e., personal require¬ 
ments, such as clothing, outer garments and underclothing, table and 
bed-clothing, decoration material, furniture material, etc. It will be 
necessary to find out convincing or striking arguments that will 
create a desire on the part of the consumer to buy cotton goods. The 
value of cleverly chosen slogans is great for creating propaganda in 
favour of the sale of goods. 

There are undoubtedly further uses in the daily life in which 
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more cotton could be used than heretofore ; it will require only to 
direct the attention ot the public to these uses. As an example we 
have the white overall for nurses and other occupations, 
or the coloured print overall for kitchen use.* 

II. 

In order to achieve the execution of tlie propaganda, the co-operation 
of the specialized press of industry, commerce, and specialized trades 
is necessary. Publications for circulation amongst women should 
assist. The leading representatives of the different organizations 
should form a small committee for the purpose in view. 

III. 

It should be regarded as a primary condition, that individual 
measures, spontaneously decided upon, are absolutely useless and 
must merely mean that the money used for it is thrown away. It should 
rather be recognized that it is necessary to act according to a concrete 
plan, carefully considered and properly prepared in every detail. 
For this purpose there is an endless number of advertising institutions 
at our disposal. Which of these have to be selected will have to be 
very carefully considered. All individual measures should be co¬ 
ordinated in such a way that the combination of these should be of 
mutual benefit and represent an increasing value in advertising. 

In principle, two different kinds of propaganda are to be dis¬ 
tinguished. On the one hand, the trade and the making-up section 
as distributors of goods, and on the other hand the consumer. 
Different advertising mediums .should be applied to both these groups 
and the following example may serve as a guide, but it should be 
stated that it is not regarded as a completely worked-out programme, 
but it is to serve only for the purpose of an informative outline. 

1. Propaganda for the Trade and Making-np, 

Collective advertisements in trade papers, assisted by means of 
editorial propaganda. 

Placards, postcards, leaflets for retail businesses, coloured insets 
in the daily press, etc. 

Material for window dre.s.sing. 

Special exhibits at fairs, etc. 

Window-dressing prize .schemes, and permanent window exhibits, 

2. Propaganda for the public. 

Films showing the course of manufacture, amusing films and 
fashion films for picture shows to be shown in stores, schools 
and clubs. 

Lectures by means of films for the instruction of employees in 
the trade, and in women's clubs. 

Public placards. 

Advertisements in women's newspapers or periodicals, agricultural 
newspapers, co-operative papers, perhaps also in the daily press. 

Illustrated insets for the daily press. 

Dissemination of articles by means of correspondence and editorials. 

♦For industrial uses see some examples in the **International Cotton 
Bulletin,” No. 28, pages 595-604. 
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Explanatory leaflets for the public. 

Reports on fashion in feminine papers. 

Paper patterns, fashion shows. 

Collection of utterances of well-known personalities in favour of 
cotton goods, and dissemination of same by means of leaflets, 
placards, etc. 

Public placards in railway stations, trams and in trains. 
Advertisement by wireless. 

IV. 

ExeciUion of the Propaganda, 

It must be realized from the outset that such propaganda does not 
only cost a great deal of money, but also time, before it can produce 
results. It is impossible to expect within a few months, or even 
within one year, a decided effect as a result of such propaganda. 
Many years will be required. 

V. 

Finance, 

The finding of the necessary funds for such comprehensive 
propaganda must be taken in hand by the cotton industry itself; 
all its branches—spinning, weaving, finishing—have a direct interest 
in this subject; aU these should be drawn in to finance the scheme. 
Of course, all the various sections interested in the raw material should 
also be contributors. 

It should be realized from the outset that the supply of the funds 
by the cotton industry requires very considerable amotmts, and that 
a propaganda undertaken with insufficient means would be absolutely 
a waste and have no effect whatever. 

I believe that these general view-points, according to which the 
German cotton industty desires to direct its propaganda for cotton 
goods, will coincide with the general opinion held on this matter in 
other countries; of course, it being understood that the details of 
action will have to vary in the different countries. Whether the 
efforts will be crowned with the desired success, and cause a per¬ 
manent improvement in the occupation of the cotton industry, cannot 
be prophesied, because one never knows in advance the results of 
any advertising campaign. 

The cotton industry should, however, not be subject to the reproach 
that it has not recognized the changes of time, and that it has not 
undertaken any steps in this new direction for the purpose of obtaining 
an increased field of consumption of its products. 

In order to obtain a constructive result from these discussions I 
venture to suggest the following resolution :— 

This Congress recommends to every couniry affiliated with the 
International Cotton Federation to establish a cotton propaganda 
committee, in order to examine ways and means which might lead 
to the extension of the use of cotton goods, and this Congress requests 
the International Committee to enter into close contact with these 
various national committees, in order to co-ordinate their various 
activities,” 
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Extending the Use of Cotton Textiles. 


A review of the organization and activities of the New Uses Section 
of The Cotton Textile Institute, Inc. 

specially prepared for the XIY International Cotton Congre^is at 
Barcelona, September, iQ2g, by ALKER D. HINES, Presi¬ 
dent of the Cotton Textile Institute, New York, 

AMERICAN cotton manufacturers organized the Cotton 
/A Textile Institute, Inc., during the fall of 1926. The Institute 
^created its New Uses Section to develop special activities in 
studying present and potential markets for cotton textiles and a 
general programme of market research as to utilization of cotton 
products. 

PURPOSE 

The primary function of the Institute’s New Uses Section is to 
study an^d point out ways of increasing the consumption of cotton 
fabrics by promoting new or novel uses and extending established 
uses. This programme has l>een carefully co-ordinated with special 
research studies conducted by the Government’s Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

NEW USES COMMITTEE 

Soon after the New Uses Section of the Institute was organized 
it joined with representatives of these two Government Departments 
in forming a New Uses Committee to consider {a) the development 
of new uses for cotton and cotton products under recent Govern¬ 
ment appropriations and under the general programme of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., and (1^ to allocate the different 
phases of the propo.sed work. This Committee co-operates with 
other branches of the Government in co-ordinating their efforts for 
development of new uses and the extension of present uses for cotton 
for Government and commercial purposes. 

The New Uses Section studies market possibilities for new 
and extended uses of cotton, co-operates with Governmental 
agencies in specifications for and simplification and standardization 
of cotton textiles, and with related branches of the cotton textile 
industry, such as organizations of cotton growers and cotton 
merchants, cotton goods selling agents, finishers, converters, 
cutters-up, wholesalers and retailers in promoting these uses. 
Information thus obtained is published in newspapers, magazines, 
special feature articles and booklets. Attention of the mills is 
called frequently to the fact that while the Section points out many 
means of increasing the consumption of cotton fabrics, the real 
results, as represented by additional volume of business, can be 
achieved only when the mills them^lves or their representatives 
utilize the facts gathered by the Section in a manner suited to their 
individual promotional efforts. 
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SCOPE 

In pursuing its varied studies of utilization, the Section has 
been organized to deal with three general types of uses : industrial, 
comprising stajile fabrics not affected by style fluctuations; house¬ 
hold uses; and styled fabrics. These three types of uses will be 
considered in the outline of the Section’s work that follows: — 

IT. 

COTTON IN AVIATION 

Following closely the automobile industry as a very large con¬ 
sumer of cotton fabrics, the Section is studying the present and 
potential requirements of the aviation industry for cottem textiles. 
The Section’s studies show that cotton is used for covering the 
fuselage and wings of many planes, in covering blimps, pilot 
balloons, dirigibles, flashlight bombs for night aerial photography, 
and in parachutes, star shells, upholstery, flying suits, and a 
variety of accessories. It is estimated that more than 2,000,000 
square yards of cotton fabrics will be used by the American airplane 
industry in ig2Q. 

As a result of conferences with representatives of the industry 
and the Government specifications for fabrics have been simplified 
and a more suitable and economical fabric developed. 

The Institute called to the attention of the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics the possibility of using 
adhesive letters of cotton fabrics in putting the names of towns on 
tops of buildings throughout the country as a means of identifica¬ 
tion to the aviators. The Guggenheim Fund was favourably 
impressed by the suggestion, and further advocates the use of an 
arrow pointing due north and some system indicating the nearest 
airport. This suggestion has been made to the Department of 
Commerce, as well as an alternative suggestion to install a code 
system in mapping out the country for aviators, using the gummed 
fabric markers on tops of buildings to identify the town according 
to the Code, a copy of which each aviator would keep before him. 
The Department 01 Commerce is studying the feasibility of these 
suggestions. However, the Standard Oil ('ompany of Ohio con¬ 
tracted with the manufacturer of these adhesive fabric letters to mark 
with the name of the town the roofs of its filling stations and 
storage plants in 272 towns in Ohio prior to the big air meet in 
Cleveland, August 27th. Colonel Lindbergh says that his cross¬ 
country flying has convinced him of the need of a system of acTial 
markings for the whole country. 

TRAFFIC GUIDES 

In May, IQ27, one of the members of the Institute suggested 
that cotton fabrics could be used for placing upon highways Tetters 
and symbols made of cotton fabric as “ guides ” for traffic. A 
careful study convinced the Institute of the practicability of this 
plan. These guides are made of duck or drill, paint impregnated 
and coated on the back with double-treatment adhesive. These 
gummed words, arrows, strips, discs, etc., made in various sizes, 
are placed gum side down on streets and hard-surface highways. 
They have proved to be more economical than the old-time paint 
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guides, and can 1)(‘ applied more quickly than paint, and with 
much less interhTence with the use of the highway. This gummed 
material is also used for safety markers on railroad st ation platforms 
and ill sulidividing storage space in warehouses. These traffic 
guides have proved economical and successful, and the}’’ represent 
an estimated potential annual market for 5,000,000 square yards of 
cotton goods. 

CLEAVAGE CLOTH IN CONCRETE ROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 

In July, IQ37, the Institute learned that a cleavage cloth, not 
of cotton, was being used in concrete road construction. This use 
called for a loose-mesh fabric, which is laid over a cement base 
and the surface of the road moulded on it. Such a fabric, pervious 
to the fine mortar used as tops of concrete roads but practically 
impervious to the coarser aggregate used as road base, provides a 
cleavage plane between the surface of the road and the foundation, 
so that when repairs are necessary the top layer of the roadway can 
be removed and a new surface laid down without impairing the 
road foundation. Specifications and requirements of fabric then 
being used were sent to the Institute’s research associate at the 
United States Bureau of Standards in Washington for study as to 
the possibility of i)roducing a satisfactory cotton fabric for this 
use. As a result a cotton fabric was produced which was presented 
to and approved by the highway engineers concerned. 1 iiis fabric 
has been used satisfactorily in test sections of roads. 

Concrete liighway construction has an estimated potential 
market of 5,000,000 square yards within the next five years. 
Interest in the development of this use has been widespread, and 
publicity articles on it have been carried not only in America, but 
in England, Germany, Belgium and Canada as well. 

COTTON FABRICS IN TOP SOIL ROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 

Learning that certain experiments involving the use of cotton 
fabric on rural roads were Ixjing carried on in South Carolina, 
the Institute made an investigation during the summer of 1027. 
The results indicated that rural roads having light traffic can be 
improved quickly, cheaply and successfully by the use of a cotton- 
fabric membrane combined with lar, asphalt and sand. The road 
is first made smooth by scraping or dragging, after which a prime 
coal of light tar is applied and allowed to ‘‘ set overnight. 
Then a seven-ounce oiien-wcave cotton fabric, made of a four-ply 
yarn, count three and a half by seven, is spread over the sticky tar. 
Hot asphalt is applied to the top of the fabric and then covered 
with coarse sand, after which the road is ready for immediate use. 
The fabric is generally used only on a strip about a yard wide on 
each side of the road which is the part receiving the Hardest wear. 
Information regarding this novel use of cotton fabrics was broad¬ 
cast by the press in the United States, Canada, England and 
India. 

In September, IQ28, a representative of the Institute inspected 
an experimental section of State highway, comprising one and 
one-quarter miles, constructed with this membrane, some of which 
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has been in operation a year. Its success is evidenced by the fact 
that South Carolina in September, ig28, announced its intention 
to improve 70 miles of highway by this process within the next 
two years. The Bureau of Good Roads, United States Department 
of Agriculture, estimates there are approximately 3,000,000 miles 
of unimproved rural roads in the country, each mile of which, if 
improved by this method, would require a minimum of 3,500 square 
yards of fabric. 

COTTON CONTAINERS 

It is estimated that 500,000,000 square yards of cotton fabrics 
are consumed annually in the manufacture of bags and other con¬ 
tainers, and it is believed that this field offers a large potential 
market which can be realized if cotton manufacturers will study 
the requirements and work to meet the needs peculiar to each 
branch of the bag-consuming market. In some instances this 
would require the development of particular qualities for the bags; 
e.g., in rice bags, a fabric that would close easily over the hole made 
by the tryer ’’ in sampling; in cotton-seed meal, a good stretch 
to allow better transportation on the farmers' wagons; in many 
industries a fabric with as much resistance as possible to attacks 
of vermin; in some industries a fabric that permits of free ventilation 
of the products; and, for practically all uses, a strong cotton 
fabric that can be produced at a price low enough to be com- 

E etitive with other- baggings used. A great deal of consideration 
as ^en given from the beginning to this use of cotton fabrics, 
and in December, 1927, the Institute prepared a pamphlet—‘‘ Bags 
and Bagging "—giving the results of the investigations. This 
report contained data as to the advantages of using cotton, its 
consumption, competing fibres and potential markets. Close 
working relations have been maintained with the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers* Association, so that the Institute's activities might 
supplement in every way possible the sales promotional campaign 
of that Association, which has been directed toward the increased 
use of cotton containers for cement, the use of cotton bags for 
laundry supplies, and the use of cotton bags for retail packaging 
at the source of supply for such articles as soap chips, potatoes, etc. 

OTHER USES OF COTTON 

The examples of studies of industrial uses just cited rcTiresent 
part of the Section's work in this particular ficla. It is recognized 
that there are a great many other opportunities where new and 
extended uses of cotton can be developed. For example, it is 
estimated that cotton baling for piece goods represents a potential 
annual demand of about 22,000,000 square yards of cotton fabric; 
cotton baling for cotton, which is an economic problem surrounded 
by a great variety of important considerations to the farmer, the 
shipper and the manufacturer, represents a potential annual market 
for go,ooo,OTO square yards. It is believed that manufacturers of 
awning fabrics have potential markets in the United States of 
upwards of 6,000,000 square yards greater than their present 
annual demands. There are also very large opportunities to create 
greater markets for osnaburg, both in the industrial held and also 
in more strictly household uses, such as decoration, furniture covers, 
draperies, etc. 
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Many addiUonal subjects have been studied by the Section, 
and while the information has not been developed sufficiently to 
receive special reports such data as have been gathered are at all 
times available to Institute members who are interested in any 
particular use or special study. 

Ill. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION 

From the very beginning this Section has been in close touch 
with the consuming public. It co-operates with the Department of 
Agriculture, which, through its home economics work, reaches adult 
women representing 400,000 homes, and with over 600,000 girls 
of high school age in every state of the Union. Altogether over 
a million girls and young women in America receive instruction in 
home economics in universities, normal schools, high schools, and 

g raded schools, and the Institute has assisted materially in 
ringing to them the advantages of cotton fabrics for present uses, 
as well as various unique household uses. 

By request last year the Institute presented cotton fabrics and 
their uses to State leaders in home economics in several States, and 
requests have been received from 25 States for the Institute to 
assist in forming their IQ2(J State home economic programmes, and 
to send a speaker for their State meetings. Such opportunities are 
gladly taken advantage of in so far as the Institute’s facilities will 
permit. 

Merchandising managers and members of training departments 
in department stores, cliain stores and mail-order houses are 
increasingly calling upon the Institute for material to be used in 
educating their salesmen along cotton textile lines and in formu¬ 
lating their advertising programmes for cottons. Pattern com¬ 
panies, fashion editors, stylists, all department editors, and also 
editors of farm papers and testing laboratories connectea with such 
publications frequently call upon the Institute for information 
concerning cottons. 

Trade associations in other industries are advised of the 
advantages and varied uses of cotton goods, and the Institute 
assists tnem in obtaining cotton textiles to meet the particular 
requirements of their industries. 

GROUP PROMOTIONAL WORK 

At the present time the Institute is engaged in special pro¬ 
motional work in behalf of styled cotton goods, bed sheets, bags 
and bagging. Because sucli work is confined to special branches 
of tlie industry it is financed by producers and distributors of the 
particular type of product rather than from the general funds of 
the Institute. 

STYLE PROMOTION 

Gratifying progress in promoting a new and strong style 
trend in cotton has been made as a result of the Institute 
special promotional work conducted by the Section during 
the past six months. This new service, which gives the 
industry for the first time a comprehensive group adver¬ 
tising and promotional campaign in behalf of styled cotton 
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goods, began in the early summer of 1928. A careful survey 
by the Institute then indicated clearly that cotton fabrics 
were gaining a greatly increased importance in style, that more 
cotton dresses were being worn that summer tlian in the ])rcvious 
year, and that a still larger demand was anticipated for 1929. The 
results of this study were distributed widely to our members and 
throughout the industry, and received extensive notice m news¬ 
papers and trade publications. 

Being strongly of the opinion that the Institute should 
organize to make further use of this encouraging development, steps 
were immediately undertaken to raise a sufficient funri within the 
industry to undertake a nation-wide sales promotional campaign. 

THE BUDGET 

After a thorough canvass of Institute members, selling houses, 
finishers, and others interested in promoting the demand for 
styled fabrics, a special budget was underwritten for this cam¬ 
paign. Assessments were based on the value of billings in 1927, 
deducting therefrom any expenditure for purchases of grey goods. 

The Erst announcements of this new service were imblished 
February 4th, 1929. These stated that the Institute would seek 
during the present season to gather and disseminate the most 
important highlights of fashion news and developments aficcting the 
demand for styled cotton goods—^both ready-to-wear apparel and 
piece goods. It was recognized that the volume of pertinent style 
information was growing so rapidly that it would be difficult for 
both manufacturers and distributors, as well as stylists, designers 
and individual consumers, to be intelligently informed unless these 
developments were oriented and presented definitely from a cotton 
standpoint. 

ADVERTISING 

Most of the advertising space was taken in trade publications 
with a view to enlisting the active interest and support of other 
intermediate elements of the trade in the growing trend to cotton. 
As a means of presenting style information to consumer^ advertising 
space was taken in selected fashion magazines of national 
circulation. 

STYLE BULLETIN 

To reach cutters, dress manufacturers, wholesale and retail 
distributors, stylists, designers and others with more detailed 
information as to cotton style news, a style bulletin, known as 
Flashes of Fashiori,’’ has been published and widelv distributed. 
At the present time its circulation is in excess of 18,000, and this 
information has been particularly helpful in enlisting the interest 
of advertising and merchandise managers of retail stores 
throughout the country. 

SWATCH SERVICE 

Another feature of this special style service has been the prepara¬ 
tion and distribution of books of selected samples called 
swatches. Two of these swatch books of outstanding fabrics 
have ^en selected by a jury of fabric experts outside the industry, 
and this service has been particularly valuable in showing whole- 
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sale and retail distributors the progress which the industry has 
made in styling and designing. 

STYLE EXHIBITS 

From time to time special exhibits have been arranged in con¬ 
nection with important style shows to present selected models of 
cotton dresses. Supplementing all these activities the Institute has 
maintained an extensive information service for assisting retail 
merchants, fashion writers and others interested in any special 
fashion in behalf of cotton. 

TRADE INTEREST 

Publications devoted [irimarily to the interests of the industry 
have been alert and most responsive to the fashion trend in 
cottons which has been made prominent by our promotional 
service. Fashion editors, stylists and special writers have also 
taken an exceptional interest in this development. 

RETAIL PROMOTION 

Paralleling the efforts of the Institute to promote style demand, 
it has been most encouraging to see cottons displayed and 
advertised more prominently this year in and b}’’ American shops 
than in many years past. Evidence of this has come to us in the 
form of magazine and newspaiier advertising of retail stores 
throughout the country. This exccjitional volume ot spontaneous 
and sustained promotion by individual stores has given further 
empJiasis and impetus to the industry's own advertising. 

COMMITTEE ON STYLE 

The New Uses Section confers with an informal committee 
rejiresenting six mills and selling agencies producing and selling 
styled fabrics on such matters as surveys, conferences, exhibitions, 
style shows, etc. The advice of this committee has been of 
particular value in determining the extent of the Institute's 
co-operation with other organizations in presenting and sponsoring 
styled fabrics. 

STYLE CONFERENCE, ETC. 

In Octolier, Hp8, the New ITses Section sponsored a novel trade 
conference and style show, at which mills and selling agents 
co-operated in exhibiting cotton dresses of a lower price range. 
Seventy-five especially designed dresses were shown on manikins 
to more than 500 dress manufacturers, buyers, mill representatives, 
fashion authorities and others. This resulted in increased business, 
and a second conference similar in nature, and probably even 
larger in scope, is to be held in September, 1^29. The Institute was 
instrumental in May, ig28, in presenting cottons at a special 
exhibition conducted by the largest department store in New 
York City. 

It has also assembled and sponsored sjDccial exhibits at other 
important public occasions, such as the exposition of Women's Art 
and Industries in New York City, the Tri-State Fair and National 
Cotton Show jn Memphis, Tennessee, and the seasonal style show 
of the Garment Retailers of America. 
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In January, IQ29, the Institute’s group of cotton models at the 
style show of Garment Retailers of America was the first cotton 
section which had ever been included in such a show. All 
garments exhibited on this occasion were made to sell at not less 
than $22.50 each wholesale, and the show was attended by more 
than 2,800 stylists, garment manufacturers and buyers from all 
parts of the United States. 

In addition to these more formal exhibits, the Institute 
co-operated in having cotton dresses and fabrics presented at 
various meetings of clothing specialists, teachers, extension 
workers, and others. It has also presented by request typical 
cottons and dresses to the buying organizations of chain stores, 
such as Sears Robuck & Co., J. C Penny Co., Inc., Montgomery 
Ward, and to many editors, designers, stylists, garment manu¬ 
facturers, etc. 

It is generally recognized that much of the merchandising 
success of styled cottons this season has been a result of the sub¬ 
stantial advance which the mills have made in texture, styling and 
design. That the industry has made distinct progress in this 
direction is indicated by the fact that stylists and fashion 
authorities within the past year have turned to cottons with 
enthusiasm and genuine interest, which have brought about their 
rediscovery in the field of fashion. It is also interesting to find 
opinion growing to a point which recognizes that the marked 
advancement in the design and finish of cottons has put them on 
a style parity with other fabrics. As a result we find consumer 
interest aroused more by emphasis upon smart styling than by an 
intimate knowledge of the fabrics themselves. 

The position of cottons in the field of high style has been further 
enhanced by designing cottons to emphasize their distinctive 
qualities of polness, comfort and cleanliness. The mere fact that 
certain fabrics and garments are fashionable this season does not 
guarantee that they will be fashionable next year, or three years 
From now, unless they are made so. This new prestige has been 
felt in a very general stimulation of demand for other tyi^es of 
styled cottons in so-called volume markets. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that the industry is fully alert to the 
necessity for maintaining cotton in a prominent position in tlic 
high-styled field in order to make this market a precursor and a 
leader of the volume market, and thus maintain a nigh position in 
the entire field of styles. 

These advances in style and design, and the large volume of 
advertising featuring cottons this year, have found response in a 
greater consumer interest and correspondingly larger demand for 
many cotton fabrics printed and woven. 

Reports from printers of cotton fabrics show that in the first 
six months of 1929 500,446,000 yards were printed. This 
represents an increase of approximately 26 per cent, over the volume 
of goods printed in the corresponding period of 1928. 

Latest available statistics from finishers show that in the first 
six months of 1929 898,2^45,000 yards of cotton goods were 
finished. This is an increase of 145,000,000 yards, or ig per 
cent more than the yardage printed in the corresponding period 
of 1928. 
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IV. 

WIDE SHEETINGS 

Studies as to what could be done to increase the consumption 
of wide sheetings through the use of longer bed sheets were under¬ 
taken by tlie Institute early in icpy. It is estimated that if the 
io8-in. sheei should lieconie standard 20,000,000 more square yards 
of wide sheetings would be required annually in manufacturing the 
same number of sheets now sold. 

A special article pointing out the advantages of io8-in. sheets 
was prepared by the New Uses Section and published in August, 
1927. Fourteen thousand reprints were distributed to home 
economics teachers and women leaders throughout the country. A 
year later a pamphlet, What Length Sheets? setting forth in 
detail the advantages of longer sheets, was published, and 20,000 
copies distributed to Institute members, newspapers, trade publica¬ 
tions, wholesale and retail dry goods associations, laundries, 
home economics leaders, etc. The demand for this pamphlet 
was so great that later the wide sheetings manufacturers financed 
the printing of 25,000 additional copies, as well as 1,600,000 
copies of a smaller size, which were dibtributcd to consumers 
through department stores and laundries. 

Results of this educational programme have been noted in 
reports from several stores, and one large mail-order house advised 
that it had included io8-in, sheets in its lines for the first time. 
A large department store advised that it had a marked increase 
in the demand for io8-in. as compared with the demand for go-in. 
sheets, and that it -was considering eliminating 90-in. sheets from 
its line. A commission house advised of a marked increase in its 
orders for 108-in. length. A large system of chain stores put out 
a pamphlet of its own advocating the use of io8-in. sheets. The 
United Stales Shipping Board and the United States Navy Depart¬ 
ment have recently bought large quantities of 108-in. sheets. The 
Navy Department advises that the go-in. sheet will no longer be 
purchased for any use, and the Shipping Board advises that the 
go-in. sheet is not used in its first and second class service. 

Following Iwo conferences ])articipalcd in by the Institute, a 
simplified practice recommendation was promulgated in October, 
1927, by the Department of ('ommerce, making og ins. and 108 ins. 
the standard lengths for bed sheets in hos])itals and institutions. 
I'he Standing Committee for this simplification project is now 
carrying on a resurvey of the consumer requirements with a view 
to^ determining tlic advisability of recommending the io8-in. sheet 
as a single standard of length. Returns to dale are greatly in 
favour of such a recommendation. 

V. 

NARROW SHEETINGS 

During the past summer the Institute has arranged for manu- 
factuiers and selling agents of narrow sheetings to co-operate in a 
special programme to promote a greater use of bagging construc¬ 
tions. A man experienced in narrow sheetings and promotional 
work has been added to the staff to devote his entire time to this 
activity. 
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VI. 

It is felt that the success of the Institute's special efforts to 
promote the demand for styled cottons this year has been con¬ 
clusive enough to demonstrate to other branches of the industry 
the importance and value of such work. What has been done for 
styled cottons and for promoting longer sheets is at the outset a 
work which carries an important psychological effect. In every 
instance it is not yet possible to measure direct returns, although in 
connection with styled goods it has been definitely established 
that the industry this year will see a very important increase in 
the volume of this particular business. We believe that the benefits 
accruing through this branch of the industry will be helpful to other 
branches which are not directly concerned with styled goods. 

Steps are now under way to assure the Institute of the necessary 
support to ena,ble the style promotional campaign to be continued 
and enlarged in its scope next year. It is hoped that other groups 
will be disposed to follow the example of the three which are now 
doing this work, so that eventually the industry will be engaged 
in a comprehensive and co-ordinated effort to increase the use of 
all kinds of cotton textiles. 

Such work would mean direct benefits to the mills, their 
employees and stockholders, and also very substantial benefits to 
those other elements of the cotton industry which are concerned 
with the production of cotton. 


ARTIFICIAL COTTON. 


As we fr^uently r^eive inquiries about the prospects of the 
much advertised artificial cotton, which is stated to be grown in 
England, Spain, Portugal and some other countries, we reproduce 
the following result of a scientific investigation of the fibre, as 
published recently in the British Journal of the Te.Jile Institute : 
Photomicrographs of artificial cotton show that this fibre has the 
chief characteristics of bast fibres. The individual cells are of a 
spindle shape, with a cell length varying in great degree. A maxi¬ 
mum fibre len^h of i Jins, and a minimum of Jin, have been observed. 
Over a large number of specimens it is prooable that the average 
length of fibre would be approximately \in. The fibres possess a 
well-marked lumen or intercellular caviiy, and are all attenuated 
towards each end, and as the lumen approaches the apices it 
gradually disajppears until the cell apices are apparently solid 
cellulose. The laminated structure of the fibres, as viewed in cross 
section under very high magnification after special treatment, sug¬ 
gested that there was a very intricate fibrillar structure similar to 
cotton. The cross sections vary in diameter from i8 to 35ju. The 
sectional diameter varies greatly when taken throughout the whole 
length. The average bre^ng strain is 102 grains, which is about 
23 per cent, weaker than the avers^e cotton hair and 49 per cent, 
weaker than the East Indian variety of cotton, which tnis fibre 
mostly resembles. The fibre does not possess any of the qualities 
required for successful manufacturing and finishing. 
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Comparisons of International Cotton 
Grey Cloth Prices. 


We leprint below Bulletin 51G. of the Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com¬ 
merce, Washington, dated loth July, 1929, as it is extremely 
instructive, showing as far as it is humanly possible a comparison 
of the prices of cotton grey cloth in New York and similar cloths in 
Manchester during the first six months of 1929 and previous years. 
Similar comparisons between British India and Egypt are 
appended. 

It would seem that there are long periods where the United 
States are cheaper than Lancashire for the same or very similar 
goods, and this in spite of the higher wages that are being paid in 
U.S.A. The explanation seems to lie in the fact that the double¬ 
shift working and the general adoption of automatic looms have 
cheapened America’s cost of production to such an extent that the 
higher wages are counteracted by the higher production per loom. 
It will be seen that since August 13, 1929, prices in Manchester are 
again below the level of those of New York. 

Prices of Cotton Grey Cloths in New York and Manchester 
DURING 1929. 

Prices of representative cotton grey cloths in both the New York 
and Manchester markets fluctuated within a comparatively narrow 
range during the first half of IQ2Q, according to the Textile 
Division’s compilation of international prices of cotton grey cloths. 
The New York average of seven representative cotton grey cloths 
was 38.70 cents per pound at the beginning of the year and 35.69 
at the end of June, while comparable Manchester averages were 
38.11 cents and 36.74 cents, respectively. The peak price of the 
period (38.96 cents in New York and 38.30 in Manchester) was 
registered on March 19th. The average for the first six months of 
19^ was 37.38 cents per pound for American cloths and 37.58 for 
British, compared with 39.07 and 38.38, respectively, for the first 
half of 1928. The average price of middling spot cotton in ten 
designated markets (Norfolk, Augusta, Savannah, Montgomery, 
Memphis, Little Rock, Dallas, Houston, Galveston, and New 
Orleans) for the first half of 1929 was 18.84 cents pei pound. The 
margin between the price of one pound of raw cotton and the price 
of one pound of cloth for the half year, therefore, averaged 18.54 
for New York and 18.74 ^cr Manchester. 

Prices of Individual Cloths in New York Market. 

Prices of the individual cloths, on which the New York average 
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IS based, were as follows for the first half of the years 1926 to 1929, 
inclusive: 

AVERAGE PRICE PER POUND OF REPRESENTATIVE COTTON 
GREY CLOTHS ON TPTE NEW YORK MARKET. 

SiK months ended June 30, 
t926 1927 1928 1929 

Sheetings •— Cents Cents Cents Cents 

40-in,, 44 x 40, 4-25-yd. 36-23 29-85 32-98 31-57 

36-in. 56 X 60, 4-yd. 38-38 32 08 36-13 34-21 

36-in. 48 x 40, 5-50-yd. . 37-21 30-83 35-22 33-56 

Print Cloths :— 

39-in. 80 x 80, 4-yd. . . 45-70 39-92 43-37 41-69 

39-in. 72 X 76, 4-25-yd. 43-32 38-33 42-09 40-77 

39-in., 68 X 72, 4-75-yd. . . 43-25 37-96 41-32 39-66 

28-in., 64 X 60, 7-yd. 42-07 37-59 42-41 40-22 

Average .. . . 40-88 35-22 39-07 37-38 

Note. —The average construction of these seven cloths is as follows 
36-7 ms. in width, 62 x 61, and 4.82 yds. or 4-91 sq. yds. to the pound. 

Effect of Exchange Fluctuaiions on Manchester Prices 
Negligible. 

When the Textile Division began the compilation of tliese 
prices m 1922, the British pound sterling was considerably below 
par. The average price of the Manchcsler clollis for the first half 
of IQ 22 was 4^.50 cents per pound when converted at the par 
value of the pound sterling and 40.68 cents when account was 
taken of exchange fluctuations. The depreciated pound sterling, 
therefore, gave British manufacturers a decided advantage at that 
time in competition with Amcncan manufacturers in world 
markets. According to the Textile Division's records, the value 
of the British pound sterling (based on exchange rales for Tues¬ 
day) was for the first six months of the year specified as follows: 
89.4 per cent, of par in 1922; 9^.7 per cent, in 1923; 88.6 per cent, 
in IQ24; 98.7 per cent, in IQ2«;; 99.9^ per cent, in 1926; 9(;.74 per 
cent, in IQ27; 100.23 per cent, in 1928; and 99.73 per cent, in 1929. 
Since 1926 exchange fluctuations have had a negligible influence 
on British cotton cloth prices as indicated by the following table 
giving conversions, at tne par value of the pound and at current 
exchange rates, for individual British cloths used in these com¬ 
parisons : — 

average prices of representative cotton GREY 
CLOTHS ON THE MANCHESTER MARKET. 

Price in cents per pound. 

Prices co7iverted at far value of £ Sterling. 


Six months ended June 30, 


Shirtings : — 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

38-in., 72 x 64, 3-75-yd. . 

.. 37-08 

31-77 

33-70 

33-73 

35-m. 64 X 56, 4-75-yd. . 

.. 38-95 

34-63 

37-94 

37-46 

38-in. 60 x 56, 4-54-yd. . 

.. 35-34 

30-80 

33-59 

33-02 

39-in. 64 X 60, 4-54.yd. . 
38-in. 52 x 44, 5-55-yd. . 

. 37-77 

33-71 

36-79 

36-32 

.. 33-97 

29-50 

32-20 

31-75 

Printers -- 

36-in. 76 x 88, 4-25-yd. 

.. 47-37 

42-03 

45-99 

43-92 

32-m., 68 X 68 , 7-57-yd. 

.. 48-65 

42-43 

47-88 

47-67 

Average. 

.. 39 87 

34-98 

38-29 

37-69 

Prices converted at current Exchange rates of £ Sterling. 
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Average Piiccb ot Cotton Gie\ Cloths (Maiuhcbter Maiket) — 

Siv months ended June 30, 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Shirtings : - 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

38-in., 12 X 64, 3*75-yd. . 

37*05 

31*69 

33*77 

33*63 

35-in., 64 X 56, 4*75-yd. . 

. 38*92 

34*54 

38*02 

37*35 

38- in., 60 X 5b, 4*54-yd. 

39- in., 64-60, 4*54-yd. 

.. 35*31 

30*72 

33*66 

32*92 

.. 37*74 

33*62 

36*87 

36-21 

38-m., 52-44, 5*55.yd. 

. 33*94 

29*42 

32*27 

31*66 

Printers :— 

36-in., 76 X 88, 4*25-yd. . 

47*34 

41*92 

46*10 

43*79 

32-in., 68 x 68, 7*57-yd. . 

. 48*61 

42*32 

47*99 

47*53 

Average. 

39*84 

34*89 

38*38 

37*58 


Note ,—The average construction of these seven cloths is as follows :— 
36*6 ins., 65 x 62, and 4*99 yds. or 5*07 sq. yds. to the pound. 

The average value of the British pound sterling for the first 
bix incnths of the 3’’ear specified (based on current exchange rates 
for Tuesday of each week; was as follows: Q9.93 per cent, of par in 
1926; 09.74 m 1927; 100.23 in 1928; and 99.73 m 1929. 

Weekly Average Prices in New York and Manchester 
Tabulated. 

The Textile Division obtains the prices of British cloths, used 
in this compilation, from the Manchester Guardian, This paper 
gives quotations for Tuesday, the day (it is claimed) when the 
most business is usually done. For comparable purposes, it was 
deemed advisable to take New York prices on the same date. 
Accordingly the prices, published as a weekly average, are actually 
based on Tuesday* quotations. In the following table the dates 
given arc for Tuesday of each week of 1929, except Janua^ ist, a 
holiday. Prices for previous years are also based on Tuesday 
quotations. 

To indicate the margins between the price of a pound of raw 
cotton and the })rice of one pound of cloth (re^jresenting the average 
of the seven clotlis used) the Textile Division has added the 
Tuesday lo-markct average price of middling spot cotton to the 
table of New York and Manchester cloth prices. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE COTTON GREY 
CLOTHS IN THE NEW YORK AND MANCHESTER MARKETS 
duiing 1926 to 1929, inclusive, and the 10-MARKET AVERAGE PRICE 
OF RAW COT'TON for 1929. 

Prices in cents per pound. 

10-market 

New York Manchester average price 

Average price of Average price of of middling 

Date 7 grey cloths 7 grey cloths spot cotton 

1926 1927 1928 1929 1926 1927 1928 1929 1929 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

Jan. 2 43-61 33*67 40*46 38*70 41-21 32*74 37-97 38-11 18-65 

8 43-60 33-45 40-13 38-48 41-26 32*87 38-12 37*84 18-68 

15 43-82 34-22 39-80 38*36 41*32 33*15 37*70 38*21 19*06 

22 43*94 34*29 39*28 38*36 41-33 33*04 37-54 37*91 19-05 

29 43-94 34*54 38*86 37*90 41*34 32*94 36*94 37*74 18*67 
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Average Prices of Cotton Grey Cloths (New York & Manchester)- continued. 


New York 
Average price of 
Date 7 grey cloths 

1926 1927 1928 1929 


Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Feb, 

, 5 

44.43 

34*46 

38*47 

37*47 


12 

44.45 

34*69 

38*70 

37*40 


19 

44.53 

34*29 

38*49 

37*32 


26 

43.78 

34*44 

38*72 

37*32 

Mar 

. 5 

43*23 

35*26 

38*77 

37*93 


12 

41*33 

35*09 

38*52 

38*86 


19 

41*80 

35*09 

38*52 

38*96 


26 

40*49 

35*16 

38*77 

38*88 

April 2 

40*32 

34*94 

38*73 

38*18 


9 

39.75 

34*85 

38*65 

37*87 


16 

39.31 

34*85 

38*65 

37*75 


23 

40*53 

34*95 

38*89 

37*60 


30 

38*91 

35.37 

39*99 

36*97 

May 

7 

38-77 

35*62 

40*17 

36*54 


14 

38*69 

35*76 

39*91 

36*47 


21 

38*29 

35*92 

39*59 

36*16 


28 

37*62 

36*66 

39*15 

35*69 

June 

4 

37*65 

36*88 

38*60 

35*76 


n 

37*16 

36*94 

38*26 

35*65 


18 

36*23 

37*18 

38*26 

35*69 


25 

36..21 

37*18 

39*63 

35*69 

July 

2 

36*15 

37*53 

40*10 

35*69 


9 

36*78 

37*53 

40*00 

35*77 


16 

37*47 

38*47 

40*07 

35*70 


23 

37*74 

39*45 

40*00 

36*38 


30 

38*31 

39*66 

40*00 

36*94 

Aug. 

6 

38*32 

40*97 

39*00 

36*94 


13 

38*15 

41*37 

38*38 

37*11 


20 

38*56 

43*09 

38*42 

37*23 


27 

39*23 

45.49 

38*34 

37*32 

Sept. 

3 

39*82 

45*76 

38*41 

37*39 


10 

39*43 

46*87 

37*74 

37*49 


lO-market 
Manchester average price 
Average price of of middling 



7 grey 

cloths 

spot cotton 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1929 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

41*33 

33*16 

36*52 

37*36 

18*48 

40*84 

33*54 

36*84 

37*91 

18*83 

40*84 

34*18 

37*22 

37*56 

18*88 

41*18 

34.45 

37*71 

38*03 

19*24 

40*90 

34*77 

37*71 

38*17 

19*99 

40*80 

34*47 

37*70 

38*27 

19*96 

40*41 

34*48 

38*14 

38*39 

19*65 

40*27 

34.49 

38*54 

38*19 

19*34 

39*08 

34.49 

38*54 

38*13 

19*37 

38*82 

34*48 

38*96 

38*19 

19*43 

38*83 

34*49 

38*98 

38*16 

19*20 

38*59 

35*00 

38*94 

37*78 

18*53 

(I) 

35*25 

40*01 

37*10 

17*92 

(1) 

35*19 

40*02 

37*02 

18*14 

38*74 

36*09 

39*45 

36*85 

18*12 

38*73 

36*74 

39*37 

36*84 

18*54 

38*78 

37*51 

39*38 

36*56 

18*36 

38*79 

37*50 

39*36 

36*54 

18*59 

37*67 

37*50 

39*16 

36*65 

18*46 

37*58 

37*49 

39*20 

36*74 

18*44 

37*58 

37*13 

37*93 

36*74 

18*21 

37*09 

37*87 

39*98 

36*28 

17*93 

37*70 

38*60 

39*92 

36*67 

18*27 

37*61 

38*83 

39*52 

36*28 

18*09 

38*23 

39*36 

38*97 

36*86 

18*50 

38*17 

39*06. 

38*88 

37*02 

18*52 

37*84 

40*66* 

37*94 

37*63 

18*55 

38*43 

40*01 

37*28 

36*46 

17*87 

38*98 

40*87 

37*18 

37*02 

18*13 

38*97 

42*02 

37*18 

36*61 

17*94 




38.88 41.36 36-50 36.35* IS-C 
Cabled prices subject to confirmation. 

pric« 1 a« based o 


and 

British India. 
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Prices of domestic piece goods in Bombay are supplied fort¬ 
nightly to the Textile Division by the Bombay Mill Owners* 
Association, and are based on Indian-made cloths (2 longcloths, 
I shirting, i T-cloth, and 2 domestics), averaging 31J ins. in 
width, about 96 threads in warp and filling to the square inch, 
and 4.65 yards to the pound. Fortnightly prices for 1929 and the 
corresponding periods of 1928, converted at prevailing exchange 
rates of the rupee, were as follows: — 


Date 

Price per pound 

Date 

Price per pound 

Two weeks 

ended 1928 
Cents 

1929 

Cents 

Two weeks ended 1928 
Cents 

1929 

Cents 

Jan. 4 ... 

... 33-50 

35-04 

April 26 ... 
May 10 ... 

... 33-04 

34-58 

Jan. 18 ... 

... 33-77 

35-02 

... 33-63 

34-58 

Feb. 1 ... 

... 33-69 

34*94 

May 24 ... 

... 33-95 

34-46 

Feb. 15 ... 

... 32-94 

34-83 

June 7 ... 

... 34-19 

34-52 

Mar. 1 ... 

... 33-28 

34-75 

June 21 ... 

... 33-82 

34-45 

Mar. 15 ... 

... 33-22 

34-66 

July 5 ... 

... 34-51 

34-19 

Mar. 29 ... 
April 12 ... 

... 33-11 
... 33-02 

34-94 

34-72 

July 19 ... 

... 34-91 

34-10 


The prices of the individual cloths, used for the Bombay 
average, were as follows during the first six months of 1928 and 
1929: 


AVERAGE PRICES OF INDIAN-MADE CLOTHS IN BOMBAY 
DURING FIRST HALF OF 1928 AND 1929. 


Cloth 

Width Sum of 
in threads in warp 
inches and filling 

Yards 

per 

pounds 

6 months 
ended June 30, 
1928 1929 

Longcloth 

37 

81 to 85 

5-17 

Cents 

35-35 

Cents 

36-16 

L<ingcloth 

37 

96 to 100 

4-17 

34-56 

35-50 

Shirting 

35 

88 to 90 

4-22 

33*23 

34-17 

T-cloth 

30 

about 102 

400 

32-15 

33-80 

Domestic 

24 

102 to 112 

4-80 

33-26 

34-50 

Domestic 

26 

about 94 

5-54 

32-33 

34-22 

Average 

3U 

96 

4-65 

33-48 

34-73 


Calcutta quotations, used in the Textile Division's compilation, 
are based on six imported grey shirtings, average 37.7 inches in 
width, 60 by 65, and 4.42' square yards to the iiound. Madras 
prices are calculated on eight grey cloths (five shirtings, two 
dhootics and one jaconet), all imported, averaging 46 ins. in width, 
64 by 54, and 5.26 square yards to the nouncL Quarterly average 
prices of imported goods in Calcutta and Bombay, converted at the 
prevailing rates of exchange for the periods in question, and recent 
quotations are given in the following table: — 



Price per pound 


Price per pound 

Quarter 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Quarter 

Calcutta 

Madras 

1928 

Cents 

Cents 

1929 

Cents 

Cents 

Jan.-March 

... 39-19 

56-55 

June 1 ... 

... 39-15 

54-14 

April-Jtme 

... 39-43 

55*26 

8 

39-05 

54-00 

July-Sept. 

... 39-30 

54-22 

15 

39-01 

53-95 

Oct.-Dec, 

... 39*65 

54-48 

22 

39-07 

54-03 

1929 



29 

39-07 

54-03 

Jan.-March 

... 39-51 

54-27 

July 6 

39-01 

53-26 

April-June 

... 39-13 

54-11 

13 

38-99 

53-23 




20 

38-99 

53-24 




27 

38-98 

53-23 










MISCELLANEOUS 




Egypt : — 

Prices oe a Three-yard Japanese Sheeting in Alexandria. 

The following table gives average weekly quotations for 
imported spot goods, in transit at Port Said, for a 30-inch, 46 by 
46, three-37ard Japanese grey sheeting, weighing a.bout 13 pounds 
per 40-yard piece. These spot prices are for goods in bonded ware¬ 
houses and include all costs of unloading, porterage, and ware¬ 
house charges incidental to delivery. The price, however, Joes not 
include customs duty, insurance, nor storage charges which may 
accumulate while the goods are in bonded warehouses. Prices for 
the first six months of 1928 and 1929 follow: 


SPOT PRICES PER PIECE OF 40 YARDS. 


Week ended 


1928 

1929 

Week ended 

1928 

1929 

T an.-Mar. average 

3-56 

4-00 

June 15 

... 3*59 

3*78 

April 6 


3-63 

3-96 

June 22 

... 3*59 

3*78 

April 13 


3-59 

3‘95 

J une 29 

... 3*72 

3*76 

April 20 


3-58 

3-96 

July 6 

... 3-82 

3*76 

April 27 ... 


3-59 

3-92 

July 13 

... 3*78 

3*78 

May 4 


3*65 

3-92 

July 20 

... 3*71 

3*80 

May 11 


3-65 

3*90 

July 27 

... 3*67 

3*80 

May 18 


3-62 

3*90 

Aug. 3 

... 3*58 

3*82 

May 25 ... 


3-60 

3*88 

Aug. 10 

... 3*63 

4*02 

June 1 


3*60 

3*86 

Aug. 17 

... 3*65 

4*06 

June 8 


3-58 

3*80 

Aug. 24 

... 3*72 

4*08 


The average quotation for three-yard Japanese grey sheeting 
was $3.88 for the quarter ending Tunc, 1929, as compared with 
$4.00 for the quarter ending March, 1929. The average for the 
half-year ending June, 1929, was $3.94, in comparison with $3.SQ 
for the corresponding period of 1928. 

W. W. Carman, Jr., 

Acting Chief, Textile Division. 


WANING POPULARITY OF RAYON HOSIERY. 


In view of the discussions at the Barcelona Cotton Congress it 
is interesting to read in the London Trade report of the Manchester 
Guardian Commercial, 31st October, that “the popularity of 
rayon hose appears definitely to be declining, many women now 
preferring silks and fine-gauge cotton lisles."' 
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The present tabulation is the final result of the census of 
cotton consumption in the cotton-spinning mills of the world for 
the year ended 31st July, 1929, and of cotton mill stocks on that 
day. It should be borne in mind that the figures published here¬ 
with relate to raw cotton only and do not contain linters or waste 
cotton of any kind whatsoever. 

As f>encrally a few mills send in their returns after the publica¬ 
tion of the preliminary result, these will be taken into consideration 
111 compiling the final issue, which will be found in the next issue 
the International Cotton Bulletin. 

The total world's cotton mill consumption for the year ended 
31st July, 1920, compared with the same period of tne previous 
year, is as follows: — 

Increase or 

31st July 3Ut July Decrease over 
1929 1928 * previous year 

American Cotton. 15,076,000 15,407,000 ~ 331,000 

East Indian Cotton .. 5,178,000 4,523,000 -f 655,000 

Egyptian Cotton .. .. 989,000 956,000 -i- 33,000 

Sundries. 4,639,000 4,654,000 - 15,000 

Ml kinds of ('ottoii .. .. 25,882,000 25,510,000 -f 342,000 


'[he total worlil’s cotton mill stocks on 3 ist July, io2 Q, were: — 
American Cotton: 

liuropo .. 730,000 bales against 792,000 bales on 31st July, 1928. 

Asia .. .. 390,000 .. „ 327,000 . 

Aincrii'a .. 995,000 „ „ 984,000 „ 

The total world's mill stocks of American cotton on 31st July, 
1929, were 2,129,cxx) bales, as against 2,112,000 bales in the year 
192I 

East Indian Cotton: 

Europe .. 342,000 bales against 290,000 bales on 31st July, 1928. 

Asia .. .. 1,396,000 „ 1,429,000 „ „ 

Altogether the world's mill stocks of East Indian cotton are 

1,761,000 bales, against 1,728,000 twelve months ago. 
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Egyptian Cotton: 

Europe .. 143,000 bales against ]16,000 bales on 3Ut July, 1928, 

Asia .. .. 19,000 „ .. 19,000 „ . 

America .. 62,000 „ .. 33,000 „ 

The total world’s mill stocks of Egyptian cotton are 228,000 
bales, against 170,000 bales twelve months ago. 

Sundry Cottons: 

Europe .. 209,000 bales against 340,000 hales on 31st July, 1928, 

Asia .. .. 241,000 „ .. 262,000 „ 

America .. 146,000 „ „ 132,000 » » „ „ 

The total world’s mill stocks of all kinds of cotton on July 31st, 
1929, were 4,863,000 bales, against 4,787,000 bales on July 31st, 
1928. 


S/io/Z Time. Owing to the different working hours existing in 
the various countries a comparison of the figures supplied as rdat- 
ing to the various countries would be misleading owing to the 
absence of any uniform basis. Whilst England has 48 hours as a 
normal week, other countries, though they may have a 48-hour 
week established by law, would regard 60 hours as the normal 
working week of the industry in consequence of their two or three 
shift system. China would probably consider about 150 hours as 
her normal working week. We give, however^ the information 
supplied by each country, as it may be some guide of the state of 
trade. 

Greal Britain, The total number of spinning spindles existing 
5 S>9i7>ooo. This figure compares witn 56,748,000 on January 
31st, 1929; consequently there are 831,000 spindles less at the 
present time, due to mill fires and dismantling of machinery. 

The 5^,917,000 spindles are divided as follows: — 

Normally engaged on American Cotton, etc. .. .. 38,433,000 

„ on Egyptian Cotton .. .. .. 17,484,000 

65,917,000 


Of the 38,433,000 spindles normally engaged on American 
cotton 2,015,000 have reported that they have been entirely idle 
throughout the period under review. In the Egyptian section only 
a negligible quantity has been stopped entirely throughout the half 
year, though the whole section was on short time. 

The active spindles of Great Britain have curtailed their pro¬ 
duction by approximately 22 \ per cent. 

Germany. 1,12*7,855 spindles report having stopped 1,095 hours 
= 1,235,229,889 spindie-nours. 
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Weekly Reports and Statistics 

ON 

(1) The Cotton Industry of Lancashire. 

(2) The Cotton Industry throughout the World. 

(3) The Marketing of Cotton, Yarn and Cloth. 

ISSUED WEEKLY TO SUBSCRIBERS AT £3 Ss. Od. PER ANNUM 

BY 

WILLIAM H. SLATER. 

ist Class Honours B.Sc. (Textile Technology) Manchester. Associate of the Textile Institute 
Twelve years practical Cotton Spinning and Weaving. Late Statistician to the Cotton Yam 

Association Ltd. 

Special investigations undertaken for the collection and analysis of 
Statisticd, Economic and Technological Information. 

LANCASHIRE STATISTICAL SERVICE 

W. II. Slater, B.Sc. (T«til*B) A.T.I. 

Midland Bank House, 26, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Telephone: Central *998. Also at 195, LONDON ROAD, OLDHAM. 

THE BEST INVESTMENT FOR ANY COTTON MILL, 


Cotton Ginning 

For all types and all TV/Tor'rll ■n#=kt*T7' _ 

classes of seed cotton. XJ 111 1^1 V 


Our association with Ginning 
Machinery dates back almost to the 
time of the invention of the Macarthy 
Gin about 1840 ; and we have in 
our time manufactured the various 
modifications of this type, such as 
the Knife Roller Gin, and this goes 
to prove that our experience has 
been on an extensive scale. 


We were the first of the English 
Textile Engineers to develop the 
manufacture of the Saw Gin; and 
it is now over a quarter of a century 
since we commenced the first 
battery plant manufactured outside 
the United States of America. It is 
a sig^cant fact that this plant is 
still giving satisfactory service. 






Also Makers qf Machinery 
for Opemngj Preparing^ 
Spinning, Winding ana 
Doubling Cotton, Waste, 
Wool and other Yarns; 
and Com^te Plants and 
Equipment for the 
Mamjactvre cf RA YON. 


DOBSON Sf BARLOW 

LIMITED 

BOLTON - - ENGLAND 
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The 

TEXTILE 

WEEKLY 

The dominant force 
in Textile Journalism 

THREEPENCE EVERY FRIDAY 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - Great Britain, 17/6 

Abroad, £i 

THE TEXTILE PRESS LTD. 
9, Albeit Square. MANCHESTER 


Telephones: Manchester CITY 7583 & 7584 codes; Bentley's, 

Telegraphic Address; AUTHENTIC,” Manchester. Shepperson’s, Private, etc. 

Frederick W. Tattersall 

COTTON TRADE EXPERT & STATISTICIAN 

(Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, the Royal Economic Society, 
and the Royal Society of Arts.) 

WEEKLY COTTON MARKET REPORT 
MONTHLY COTTON TRADE REVIEW 

(34th Year of Issue) 

SPECIAL REPORTS ACCORDING TO 
REQUIREMENTS OF CLIENTS 

All Reports give a definite opinion on future prices and trade 

prospects. 

No Cotton Mill should be v/ithout these Trade Reports. 

Speolmen Copies and Terms Sent on Application to; 

12 Sc 13, MANSFIELD CHAMBERS 
17, ST. ANN'S SQUARE 
MANCHESTER (ENQ.) 
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Fiance. The short time is equal to 4S 1'.. hours during the half 
year for the whole industry. 

Italy. 'File* s[)imlk‘-hours rcitorted as sloppcil arc: ;65,697,58o. 

C&acJio-Slovakia. The sj)imllc-hours workeil are 3,889 millions 
against the normal 4,109 millions - 94.7 per cent. 

Switzerland. 141,(j43 spindles stojijied, spindle-hours 

130,755.^^08. 

Austria. 469,72^ spindles stopped 288,640,183 spindle-hours. 

Detimark. 3,145,560 spindle-hours stopped. 

Japan. 3,667,613,748 spindle-hours stopjied. Japan has been 
in the habit of including in the rcLunis the spinners’ stocks in port 
warehouses: other countries have not included them. In order to 
enable conijiarison with Japan’s previous figures the spinners’ 
stocks in port warehouses have again been included, the latter are 
also indicated separately in the table. 

lJ.S..y Out of the existing 34,829,000 spindles 30,396,000 
were active on July 31st, i()29. The figures arc supplied by the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 

China. 283,951 spindles arc rciwrted to have been stojiped for 
1,013 hours. The consumption of Chinese cotton is 674,719 bales 
and the mill slocks of Chinese cotton are 168,050, both items are 
included in the sundries. 

Rnv.iia. The sundry columns include for consumption 029,000 
bales Russian cotton (6 bales per metric ton), 69,492 bales Persian 
cotton (8.72 bales per metric ton) and for the Stocks 156,000 bales 
Rus.sian cotton and 34,000 hales Persian. The decrease in con- 
sunqjtion of Amerievn cotton is noteworthy, also the increase in 
Russian and Persian cotton, shown in the sundries column. Out 
of the existing 7,464,700 spindles 7,233,707 were active. 


Arno S. PeaRSE, General Secretary. 


Maiiihester, Septentber 2nd, 1929. 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL CON- 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners’ 





IN THOUSANDS OP ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 



COUNTRIES 


AMERICAN 



EAST INDIAN 



July SI 
1929 

Half-yei 

Jan 81 
1929 

LT ending 

July 81 
1928 

July 31 
1927 

July 31 
1929 

Half-yet 

Jan. SI 
1929 

ir ending 

July 81 
1928 

July 81 
1927. 

(1) 

(2) 

Europe 

Great Britain .. 

989 

971 

922 

1,137 

n 

■ 

■ 

34 

Gennany.. 

474 

550 

599 

649 


mM 

Bin 

78 

(2) 

France .. 

405 

419 

422 

406 

BTCT 

105 


68 

(2) 

Russia .. 

73 

317 

117 

123 




_ 

(«) 

Italy 

878 

372 

365 

338 




78 

(fi) 

Czecho-Slovakia 

181 

196 

197 

236 

49 

41 

39 

34 

7) 

Belgium .. 

99 

120 

102 

116 

85 

90 

83 

54 

(S) 

Spam 

135 

166 

163 

161 

87 

37 

30 

26 

(2) 

Poland .. 

87 

123 

145 

125 

9 

14 

12 

13 

(10) 

Switzerland 

26 

27 

29 

27 

5 

4 

4 

3 

(m 

Holland .. 

75 

76 

73 

70 

19 

18 

18 

12 

(22) 

Austna .. 

51 

52 

58 

66 

19 

21 

16 

13 

m 

Sweden .. 

45 

49 

53 

46 

1 

1 


1 


Portugal 

85 

21 

22 

26 

— 

1 


— 

m 

Finland .. 

16 

18 

20 

18 

— 

— 


— 

m 

Denmark 

11 

10 

ma 

10 

— 

— 



m 

Norway .. 

4 

8 

■d 

3 

— 

— 


—. 

(IS) 

Hungary* 

15 

— 

B 

— 

5 

— 


— 


Europe Total .. 

8,044 

3,480 

3,301 

3,547 

676 

657 

594 

414 

(2)' 

Asia: 

India .. 

25 

27 

21 

290 

958 



M 

(2) 

Japan .. 

578 

522 

606 

619 

751 

737 

565 

By 

(2) 

China 

1 158 

121 

146 

161 


218 

200 

B 


Asia Total 

i 

761 

670 

673 

1,070 

1,889 

1,877 


1,985 


America : 

U.S.A . 

8,488 

3,305 

3,070 

3,597 

25 

10 

12 

15 

2) 

Canada .. 

115 

103 

101 

106 





(2) 

Mexico .. 

— 

— 

— 

-- 





(2) 

Brazil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

B 

B 

B 


America Total.. 

8,598 

3,408 

3,171 

3,702 

25 

■ 

— 

12 

15 


Sundries . • 

60 

1 

65 

36 

38 

14 

30 

9 

14 


HALF-YEAR’S 
TOTAL .. 

7,463 

7,613 

7,181 

8,357 

2,604 

2,574 

2,220 

2,378 


‘ Fonnerly included in Sundries. 
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SUMPTION for the Half-year ending 31st July, 1929, 
returns made to the International Cotton Federation. 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 


EGY 

PTIAN 

ar ending 

SUNDRIES 

Half-year eni^ng 


TOTAL 


Hal^ye 


Half-year ending 


July 31 
1329 

Jan 81 
1929 

July 81 
1928 

July 81 
1927 

duly 31 
1929 

Jan. 81 
1920 

July 81 
1928 

July 81 
1927 

July 31 
1929 

Jan. 31 
1929 

July 81 
1928 

July 81 
1927 

1 


186 

29 

46 

34 

24 

12 

2 

10 

3 

24 

2 

1 

1 

1 

186 

16 

42 

705 

10 

2 

33 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

i 

1,860 

654 

614 

1,094 

524 

244 

207 

198 

105 

52 

96 

78 

46 

55 

16 

12 

4 

20 

1,440 

724 

613 

1,068 

518 

251 

245 

211 

146 

63 

94 

76 

51 

32 

18 

10 

3 

1,383 

761 

605 

985 

499 

262 

224 

208 

165 

68 

92 

79 

55 

35 

20 

10 

4 

1,694 

776 

667 

916 

448 

286 

184 

200 

145 

56 

83 

82 

48 

30 

18 

11 

3 

s 

(4) 

(7) 

(«) 

(») 

m 

a 

(IS) 

(IT) 
(I«) 

874 

392 

373 

384 

1,275 

1,014 

1,167 

1,092 

5,369 

5,643 

6,435 

5,437 


2 

21 

1 

19 

1 

20 

1 

23 

88 

76 

676 

29 

63 

606 

1 

30 

60 

538 

1,018 

1,425 

1,013 

979 

1,341 

944 

886 

1,219 

1,247 

1.339 

1,408 

920 

(J) 

w 

w 

28 

20 

21 

1 

783 

697 

1,063 

■ 

8,456 

3,264 

3,362 

3,667 


80 

7 

76 

3 

1 

1 

27 

ll 

221 

28 

83 

261 

34 

86 

237 

36 

81 

266 

8,615 

122 

81 

221 

3,418 

106 

83 

261 

3,180 

103 

87 

257 

3,732 

no 

81 

265 

(fl 

(2) 

(3) 

(3) 

87 

78 

67 

90 

329 

362 

377 

371 

4,039 

3,858 

3,627 

4,178 


8 

7 

6 

8 

68 

111 

88 

70 

150 

203 

139 

130 
















467 


606 


2,686 2,171 


18,014 12,868 12,663 13,412 
































































INTERNATIONAL COTTON STATISTICS 


Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL STOCKS 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 


EASr INDIAN 





America : 

(1) U.S.A. .. 

(2) Canada .. 

(^) Mexico .. 

(4) Brazil .. 


America Total 


HALF-YEAR'S 
TOTAL . 


,129 2,958 2,112 


Half-year ending 


July 31 Tan 81 July 31 July 31 


24 

16 

55 

43 

87 

60 

65 

40 

17 

13 

55 

38 

9 

8 

8 

2 













































1 \TERN 1 TIOXAL (0^T0^ sr 1 T1 STIC S 

on Ist August, 1929, with previous figures for 
made to the International Cotton Federation 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 
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INTERNATIONAL COTTON STATISTICS 


ESTIMATED TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON 
years 31st July, 1929, and 31st Jan., 
the International Cotton 




Total Estimated Number or 

Mule Spindles I 



Si INNING SPINDLXS 



COUNTRIES 


Half year ended 

Half-vear ended 



July 31. 1929 

Jan 31,1929 

July 31,1929 

Jan 31, 1929 

Europe: 






Great Britain* 


56,917 

66,748 

42,776 

43,310 

Germany 


11.280 

11,166 

4,630 

4,630 

France.. 


9,880 

9,786 

3,441 

3,496 

Kussiaf 


7,465 

7,367 

2,697 

2,597 

Italy .. 


6,210 

6,227 

678 

654 

Oeecho-Slovakia 


3,673 

3,661 

1,676 

1,681 

Belgium 


2,156 

2,112 

451 

461 



1,876 

1,909 

10 

10 

Poland 


1,567 

1,669 

430 

462 

Switzerland .. 


1,604 

1,603 

676 

677 

Holland 


1,160 

1,154 

251 

261 

Austna 


966 

1,046 

353 

410 

Sweden 


626 

628 

96 

08 

Portugal 


603 

603 

173 

173 

Finland 


262 

259 

46 

46 

Denmark 


99 

99 

6 

5 

Morway 


60 

64 

13 

13 

Hungaiyt 


163 

— 

29 

— 

Total 

•• 


104,769 


68,973 

Asia : 






India . • 

«. 

8,704 

8,704 

897 

897 

Japan 

.. 

6,630 

6,436 

42 

41 

China • • • • 

•• 

3,602 

3,626 

_ _ . 


'— 

Total • • 

•• 

18,836 

m 

930 

938 

America : 




■n 


U.S.A.I 

.. 

34,820 

35,336 


1,584 

Canada 

,, 

1.240 

1,181 


208 

Mexico 

,, 

761 

840 


— 

Brazil «. 

•• 

2,750 

2,610 


3 

Total .. 

-* 

39,670 

39,966 

1,824 

1,796 

Sundnes .. 

•• 

1,500 

1,703 

200 

382 

Grand total 

•• 

164,211 

166,104 

61,291 

62,088 


^Approximatdy 3 nuRion spmdles were idle tlxroaghout half the year and the others worked 22 6 
per oent, short time. 

t7,233,707 spindles were active, the dinsion between mules and rings has not been given by the 
Soviet. 


tFormerly ml _ 

§U S A.—-The division between mule and nng and the number of spmdies on Egyptian are only 
approximate. On July 31,1029 30,806,000 spmdies were active. 
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SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO’s omitted) for the half- 
1929, on basis of returns made to 
Federation’s Statistics. 



Spinning Spindi cs 

Spindles in Course 



Egyptian Cotton 

OF Erection 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

July 81, 1920 

Jan. 31, 1929 

July 31, 1920 

Jau. 31,1920 

July 31, 1929 

Jan 31,1929 

13,141 

13,438 

17,484 

17,929 

47 

77 

6,620 

6,525 

1,074 

1,214 

74 

140 

6,439 

6,289 

2,400 

2,150 

62 

91 

4,868 , 

4,760 

225 

300 

300 


4,532 1 

4,573 

833 

676 

117 

158 

1,968 

1,980 

527 

462 

— 

9 

1,705 

1,651 

26 

31 

3 

22 

1,865 

1,899 

130 

120 

— 


1,127 

1,107 

270 

232 


16 

829 

826 

709 

829 

13 

68 

909 

903 

— 

— 

— 

3 

602 

636 

42 

47 

— 


531 1 

530 

13 

10 

6 

15 

330 ' 

330 

10 

10 

— 

2 

216 

214 

6 

10 

— 

_ 

94 

94 



— 

_ 

47 

41 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

124 , 

— 

6 

— 

26 

— 

45,977 

45,796 

23,764 

24,020 

647 

591 

7,807 

7,807 

9 

3 

30 

58 

6,488 

6,395 

662 


30 

118 

3,602 

3,526 

— 

— 

18 

6 

17,897 

17,728 

661 

173 

78 

182 

33,245 

33,751 


2,000 

? 

? 

1,040 

973 

24 

34 

30 

— 

714 

840 

5 

— 

2 

3 

2,747 

2,607 

— 

— 

12 

12 

37,746 

1 38,171 

L _ 

2.029 

2,034 

44 

15 

MSB 

1,321 

134 

J20 

20 

87 

1 102,920 

103,016 

26,678 

26,347 

789 

876 











SPECIFICATION OF PART OF THE COTTON RETURNED AS .‘SUNDRIES” (IN ACTUAL BALES) 
S-X Months ending Slst July, 1929, calculated from Actual Returns 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


COTTON YARN EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


PICK IIOAKI) OK TRADE RETURNS (IN LBS.) 

Grey unbleached Bleached and dveil 

Nino month-s ended 30th September 


Russia 

1929 

2:13,800 

1928 

150.600 

1929 

15,200 

1928 

7,600 

Sweden . 

1,013,400 

1,:^16,900 

33,000 

36,400 

Norway . 

2,180,800 

2,334.800 

65,600 

00,400 

1 )enmark 

1,030,000 

l,027,4(K> 

109,700 

02,700 

!Poland (including Danizigl 

1,571,900 

1,613,300 

2,800 

14,000 

Germany . 

29,699.900 

31,668,000 

9:17,200 

995,600 

Netherlands. 

2:i,626.400 

26,623,000 

4,600 

9,900 

Belgium 

4,684,900 

4,610,900 

48,200 

22.400 

Franco . 

4,188,000 

2,946,7(M) 

23,000 

13,000 

Switzerland. 

6,038,400 

6,879,800 

4,200 

2,400 

Italy. 

1,030,600 

678,600 

8,000 

8.400 

Austria 

1,083,400 

931,300 

2,700 

. 4,900 

Czecho-Slovakia 

2,276.000 

2,332,800 

19,300 

4,300 

Serb-Croat-Sloveno Stale -. 

1,176,300 

967,000 

302,600 

214,700 

Bulgaria . 

761,600 

1,379,400 

464,500 

628.700 

Roumania. 

3,142.700 

4,367,300 

128.300 

144,800 

Turkey . 

392.400 

406,800 

81.400 

62.700 

China (including Uong Kong) 

1,698,600 

1,190,800 

307,600 

146,200 

United States of America .. 

1.639,600 

1,162,400 

243.600 

163,300 

Brazil . 

2,016,600 

1.868,100 

194,800 

238,100 

Argentine Republic 

1,836,100 

1,4.37,700 

56,500 

140,700 

British India- 
Bombay via Karachi 

60.600 

68,200 

,307,200 

426,300 

„ other ports ., 

4,812.200 

4,230,800 

1,462,500 

1,681,600 

Madras.. 

4,673,200 

3,097,400 

2,406,000 

1.54:1,200 

Btmgal, Assam, Brhar and 
Orissa. 

2,160,300 

2,322,100 

045,300 

1,086.600 

Burmah. 

60,600. 

66,300 

436,600 

613,600 

Straits SettlementvS and Mal-iy 
States .i 

61,400 

28,200 

129,8(M) 

115,500 

Australia . 

l,76l,2(M) 

1,170,400 

2,570,800 

1.914,900 

Canada . 

1,089,600 

1,188,200 

192,000 

148,300 

Other countries 

5,212,800 

4,232,800 

3,622,400 

3,222,500 

Totals 

Up to No. 40 (ount .. 

44,636,200 

46,470,500 

12.273,300 

11.142,000 

Over No. 40 count and up to 
No. 80 count 

48,980,100 

46,638,400 

2,084,300 

2.098,400 

Over No, 80 count and up to 
No. 120 count 

16,191,400 

16,362,600 

677,700 

419,900 

Over No. 120 count 

2,214,900 

2,200,600 

’ 179,400 

131,000 

Total. 

lll,022,(MtO 111,681,00(1 

16,1X4,700 

13,791,300 
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COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


T^SFoms: T^ephonas : 

** Wbuciv, Livupool *' 3820 Csktrax^ Liverpool 

“ Bipbd» Manchbster ** 3348 < 3344 , Central, Manchester 

PrioaU Wire: Liverpool—Manchester 

WELD & CO. 

Cotton Brokers & Merchants 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, and 
47-49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 

♦ 

Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 

Futures Orders executed in Liverpool, New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Alexai^dria, Bombay and Havre 


^tr OT TON 




STORE YOUR 
COTTON IN 
FIREPROOF 
COTTON SAFES 
ADJOINING 

-the- 

MANCHESTER 

DOCKS 




CONNECTED 
BY RAIL WITH 

-EVERY- 

STEAMER’S 
BERTH,AND 
WITH ALL 
MAIN LINE 
RAILWAYS 


Port of Manchester Warehouses, Ltd. 
[TRAFFORD PARK - - MANCHESTER 


Tdei^hone s SOI Traltord Pack 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 

(In Square Yards.) 

Month ended 30th Sept. Jan.—Sept, inclusive 


Sweden . 

Norway . 

Denmark . 

Germany . 

Netherland.s. 

Belgium . 

France . 

Switzerland .. 

Portugal. Azores and Madeira 

Italy. 

Greece . 

Koumania. 

Turkey . 

Syria. 

Egypt. 

Morocco . 

Foreign West Alrica 
Foreign East Africa 

Iraq. 

Persia . 

Dutch East Indies .. 
Philippine Islands and Guam 

Siam. 

China . 

Japan . 

United States of America .. 

Cuba. 

Mexico . 

Central America 

Colombia . 

Venezuela. 

Ecuador . 

Peru. 

Chile. 

Brazil 

Uruguay . 

Bolivia . 

Argentine Republic 
British West Africa 
British South Africa 
British East Africa *. 

British India- 
Bombay via Karachi 

„ other ports *. 

Madras. 

Bengal. Assam. Bihar and 
and Orissa 

Burmah. 

Straits Settlements and Malay 

States . 

Ceylon . 

Hong Kong. 

Austelia . 

New Zealand. 

Canada . 

British West India Islands 
and British Guiana 
Other countries 


1929 1928 

1.127.300 1,189,700 

948.100 808,200 

2,016,000 3,953,200 

2.114.200 3,422,200 

4.336.100 3,061,000 

1.853.400 1,626,300 

621.400 701,700 

4.931.900 7,250,800 

866.700 628,600 

387,600 707,900 

2,244,000 2,119,200 

611.500 868.000 

1.684.300 4,164,800 

1,291,700 750.200 

8.220,500 11.332,700 

4.226.600 5,376,500 

5.816.300 7,392,100 

744.400 848,600 

2.264,190 4,662,700 

417.300 1,194,600 

5.653.200 10,561,300 

645.500 l,005,4D0 

1.794.200 2.621,800 

6.483.800 9,040,300 

470.700 718,000 

2,016,000 2,925,200 

1.122.900 1,006,300 

1.341.300 1,116,600 

1.496.600 1,202.900 

2.746.600 3,673,600 

1.996.100 1.820,300 

307,800 443,600 

884.300 834,100 

3.468.200 1,316,100 

1.163.900 4,127,400 

1,006,800 1,282,100 

226.100 63,100 

10,783,000 11,336,600 

10.884.300 9,833,600 

6,168,000 6,464,000 

1,135,000 1,300,900 

13.144.800 19,876,100 

22.677.400 22,838,100 

6.600.300 8,386,900 

42.718,900 74,022,600 

4.723.100 3,164,600 

6,043,700 6,631,200 

2.469.900 1,626,900 

1,121,400 2,209,rOO 

12.217.800 10,936,400 

2,471,000 2,216,200 

2.304.200 2,880,000 

1,987.000 1,808,700 

10.713.300 11,126,600 


1929 1928 

12.483.200 16,983,700 

11.331.200 11.685,400 

19.106.600 17.311,300 

33,856,000 41,936,300 

61.326.600 62,749,300 

20,006,300 18,848,100 

7.342,500 9,673,000 

62.608.100 96,636,300 

9.777,000 8,169,000 

8,063,100 9,307.100 

28.301.300 23,896,400 

8.336,200 12,119,900 

48.967.700 42,434,300 

18.248.800 14.177.800 

113.841.600 94,893,400 

46.265.800 61,931,100 

40.377.900 42.982.400 

12.467.600 11,076,300 

30.279.700 37.339,000 

12.120.000 14.828,600 

96.885.100 107.627,400 

8.061.600 8.027.600 

23.094,800 16.413,500 

119.427.900 91.089,000 

8.842.900 8,886,100 

24.966.800 30.769.100 

16.640.100 7,891,200 

11.004,800 11.610,600 

12.472.700 10,046,800 

36.798.200 28,896,800 

23.701.700 14.208.700 

6.307.700 4,351,900 

9.102.700 7.933.600 

34.304.300 18,637,200 

34.628.100 37.033,000 

13.749.100 14.912,300 

2,729,660 2,171,800 

108,828,000 117,649,300 

84.400.300 94,064,000 

64.690.900 61,981,700 

14,614.700 14.034,800 

186.318.600 278,261.100 

220.671.600 270,414,000 

79.231.100 67,009,600 

636,294,800 534,154,000 

54.608.600 40,237,660 

69.423.100 44,923.700 

24.411.100 21,877,400 

33.536.200 23,621,600 

128,811,400 111,244,400 

25.830.300 23,603,600 

29.969.800 32,822,800 

12.640.900 16,648.000 

112,646,000 118,668,700 


Total 


.. 237,686,400 298,228,100 2,848,360,300 2,910,694,200 
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Cotton Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom—Contittued 

IMonth ended .>Oth Sept. Jao.-Sept. inclusivt* 

Ih'iO 11>28 19^0 J928 

Total of grey 01 unbleai lied .■58,112,501) 00,509,800 777,580,800 8U,080,200 

Piece goods white—bleached 85.704,600 OS.379.500 1,028.721,100 1,014,970,500 

Total of piece goods—^i^nnted 35,800,500 59, U2,50O 570,808,400 418,505,000 

Total of piece goods dyed m 
the piece, Uso manufac¬ 
tured or part of dyed \a in 57,S5S,tH>0 01,200,500 071,580,000 005,540,700 


Total of piece good^ ol all 

kinds . 257,556,400 298.228,100 2,848.550,500 2,910,094.200 


U.S,A, Exports of Cotton and Cotton Goods 
during First Eight Months of 1929. 


Attention was drawn in our last year’s report on the Mill Visits 
of U.S.A. that the exports from that Continent would more and 
more compete in the world’s markets, particularly at times of 
depression in the home market of U.S.A.—At the time of publica¬ 
tion of our report several Lancasliire merchants and manufacturers 
expressed a doubt as to the correctness of our prophecy, but the 
following figures of the Department of Coiniiierce, Washington, 
D.C., show that the volume has increased from 344,828,841 square 
yards in the first eight months of 1028 to 406,381,053 in the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1920, and the value rose from $51,104,062 to 
$S7.454>460 i a gain of 18.4 per cent, in quantity and 12.4 jjer cent, 
in value. 

A study of the following tables will repay. Unbleached 
sheetings comprise 14.3 per cent., voiles 10.2 per cent., bleached 
sheetings 8.5 per cent, and prints 12.51 per cent. These are all 
produced on automatic looms. 


ARNO S. PEARSE. 
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Articles and Countries 
to which e\porte<l 


U.S.A. EXPORTS. 


Eight months ciiding \iMUst 


CoiioN r.NMVNtii \( M Ki i» 


Lmt (ottou .. .. .. 

Long staple* (li m. oi ovei) • 
American Egyptian (Pima) 


t,i2s.iot , r \ 

2.1 J *' —»'«*' - \\ ,hs«,«24,0:js j ' 

2,0.SM«0,7«« J' ^ l,mr),71U,08a 1 / ' 


Other long btaplc (uk hiding /bale 
Sea Island) . . \lb. 

Shoil staple (un«ler U in ) .. 


Soviet Russia in laiiop 


UniW ^Kingdom 
<>th»p Lunipe 


British India 

China, Hong Kong 
Kwantung .. 

Japan . 

Othei tonntriPs 


• • lib. 
and fbale 

.. \lb. 
/bale 

• • \lb. 

/bale 
•• \lb. 


Coi ION SI mi"MANi;ka( purt s lb. 

Cotton mill waste .. ., lb. 

Cotton rags, except pajicr 

stock .Ih. 

Cotton batting, carded cotton 
and roving .. .. lb. 

Cotton yarn— 

Carded yarn, not combed .. lb. 

Europe .lb. 

Canada .. .. .. lb. 

Salvador.lb. 

Newfoundland & Labrador lb. 

.Argentina ..lb. 

ChUe .lb. 

Colombia.lb. 

Uruguay.lb. 

Other South America .. lb. 

Other countries .. .. lb. 


«88,()42 \ 
;{5tt,t27,785 / 
8,327,873 \ 
1,738,288,004 / 

104,35! 

58,283,820 / 
4,017 \ 
2,718,583 / 
848,033 \ 
188,268,664 / 
813,081 I 
427,886,781 / 
418,101 1 
218,883,101 / 
81,854 \ 
48,501,312 / 
2,630 1 
1,389,251 / 
22,238 \ 
11,079,351 / 
365,753 \ 
191,081,762 / 
»131,140 1 
83,780,197 / 
23,880 \ 
14,077,156 / 
060 \ 
496,333 / 
934,028 \ 
478,736,824 / 
13,367 1 
8,885,340 / 
127,020 
66,428,378 / 
32,806 \ 
88,165,093 r 
37,728 \ 
85,657,500 / 
441,804 \ 
281.740,308 / 
2,695 \ 
1,200,168 / 

117,187 / 
67,706,187 \ 

73,776,0*1 

45,,840,731 


3.>0,202,822 


11.3.*»6,64l 


37,806,877 

17,023,183 


08,841,876 


16,812,418 I 


2,187 I 
1,104,122 1 
892,373 
204,180,205 
3,083,667 
1,610,803,068 

102,828 
34,426,100 I 
8,271 1 
1,769,657 1 
300,080 
164,548,826 
608,585 
817,480.861 
301,527 
266,675,325 i 
73,034 I 
80,335,760 
2,852 
1,250,804 
26,478 
14,440,968 
225,160 
116,832,487 
131,312 
71,164,694 
23,904 
12,739,691 
1,G5U 
867,114 
759,889 
892,002,816 
16,474 
8,808,275 
147,770 
75,684.588 
0,060 
3,164,004 
131,349 
38,107,530 
506,741 
255,033,452 
16,073 
8,403,346 


/ 119,988 \ 

\ 70,904,053 / 

74,077,039"* 

I 40,663,530 

I 

, 14,409,386 


9,009,712 I 

190,087 I 
427,891 I 
146,133 
68,041 I 
5,855,919 > 

627,008 
300,012 
818,402 
107,278 ' 

473,856 


72,980 
189,490 
58,190 
16,046 
2,203,312 
210,800 
103,981 
280,281 
48,664 I 
177,277 I 


13,508 1 
402,064 
213,741 1 
515,334 
5,855,380 
912,188 
516,613 
333,288 
71,476 
568,689 


14,231,425 


13,262,(171 
.-iO,116,063 


1,053,668 
62,732 


6,572 

182,120 

75,697 

143,620 

1,913,794 

317,989 

164,779 

125,169 

24,748 

221,013 









234 COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 



VS.A 

i. EXPORTS— 





1 

hght months ending Augus 

t 

Articles and Countries 

Unit of 




to which exported 

Quantity 





Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Combed yam.. 

lb. 

8,50»,70;i 

¥ 

0,878,427 

9,18,3,553 

¥ 

7.887.343 

Mercerized. 


6,831,594 

5,987,113 

8,134,330 

6.880,814 

Not mercerized. 

** 

1,678,109 

801,314 

1,040,223 

556,499 

United Kmgdom. 


900,467 

798,939 

765,113 

766,010 

Canada . 


1,467,922 

1,274,529 

1,762,317 

1,520,02b 

Mexico . 


326,888 

297,465 

357,138 

205,724 

Argentma. 


2,861,886 

2,312,426 

2.605,961 

1,968,739 

Brazil 


893,605 

828,,522 

801,001 

696,263 

Chile . 


250,520 

188,505 

406,009 

317,262 

Uruguay. 


199,164 

165,758 

244,623 

195,444 

Other South Amenca 


498,977 

195,642 

310,604 

113,150 

Australia. 


709,475 

574,697 

1,060,386 

012,184 

Other countries. 


892,790 

241,881 

871,401 

587,649 

Cotton uamvfactures 








— 

71,7.')8,S70 

• 

79,256,710 

Cotton thread and cordage : 


-- 




Sewing thread . 






Crochet, darning and embroidery 


691,135 

680,380 

729,018 

7H),Ui\ 

cotton. 


97,907 

114,.104 

66,091 

77,()6.{ 

Twine . 


2,384,215 

1,015,178 

3,126,061 

1,234,348 

Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabnc.. 

sq. yd. 

344,828,841 

51,104,962 

406,381,053 

57,154,460 

Tire fabric: 






Cord . 


3,491,804 

1,545,552 

3,888,113 

1,773,350 

Other . 

m 

1,240,571 

376,272 

791,456 

260,399 

Cotton duck. 

n 

9,270,857 

3,162,390 

10,664,166 

3,635,775 

Heavy filter, paper dryer, hose 


* 




and belting . 


299,531 

223,624 

386,190 

251.801 

Unbleached (gray): 






Ounce . 


3,468,867 

991,813 

4,197,973 

1,179,127 

Numbered. 


3,226,928 

1,240,965 

2,961,842 

1,188,779 

Bleached . 

19 

1,360,741 

306,440 

1,662,634 

519,886 

Coloured . 

V 

914,790 

307,348 

i ,455,516 

496,232 

Cotton cloth, unbleached (gray) 


75,280,212 

7,167,884 

93,667,608 

8.783,980 

Drills and twills 


8,800,003 

1,121,370 

8,324,957 | 

1 1,068.678 

Sheetings, 40 in. and under 


44,348,172 

3,956,807 

58,401,584 

5,147,655 

Greece . 


386,573 

48,085 

733,363 

89,907 

Other Europe . 


462,279 

67,723 

1,283,744 

130,080 

Canada . 


3,003,414 

293,597 

6.468,553 1 

.)60,n7 

Salvador. 

V 

3,070,491 

258,055 

4,439,409 1 

.384,892 

Other Central America .. 

n 

5,354,443 

482,188 

7,538,841 1 

676,140 

Mexico .. 


69,504 

10,679 

47,041 I 

5,808 

Jamaica. 

** 

1,624,775 

125,160 

2,812,494 

286,546 

Cuba 


3,116,807 1 

269,664 

3,997,245 1 

341,821 

Dominican Republic 

n 

994,566 

95,159 

1,177,729 ' 

113,622 

Haiti, Republic of 

fi 

3,581,341 

312,783 

1,333,918 : 

1 106,043 

Other West Indies and Bermudas 

99 

271,462 

26,509 

307,667 

27,043 

Argentina. 


1,311,047 

105,263 1 

1 2,072,781 

1 168,449 

BoKvia .1 

V 

1,787,115 

184,326 

1 1,157,925 

137,649 

Chile . 

n 

2,293,410 

244,988 

2,689.881 

1 262,009 

Colombia.i 


3,661,062 

334,389 1 

1 3,729,313 1 

307,948 

Peru . 


1 357,899 

35,044 

313,893 

1 84,581 

Venezuela. 


, 226,762 

23,203 

209,247 

20,975 

Other South America 


1 1,828,084 

160,067 

2,882,958 

194,161 

Aden . 


2,137,500 

180,712 

2,780,163 

210,402 

British India . 

X9 

150,985 

17,716 

1,034,764 

116,771 

Philippine Islands 

n 

4,160,170 

358,018 

4,945,450 

486,172 

Oceania 


409,099 

41,279 

020,447 

80,558 

British Africa . 

n 

2,937,111 

211,018 

8318,638 

i 306,001 

Other countries. 

m 

1,143,308 

130A98 

1,956,246 

209,825 

Sheetings over 40 in. 

m 

944,587 

105,518 

1,180.861 

130,963 

Osnaburgs . 


11,467,069 

1,165,458 

15,088,084 

1.909,158 

AU other unbOeaohed 

n 

9,729,381 

808,696 

12,722.632 

627,626 






































COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


-S 35 


U.S.A. EXPORTS— 


Articles and Countries 
to which exported 

Unit of 
Quantity 

Eight months ending Augubt 

1928 1 1929 



Quantity 

Value 

1 Quantity 

Value 

Cotton cloth, bleached .. .. 

sq. yd. 

00,412,940 

$ 

6,963,314 

67,460,951 

$ 

7,907,386 

Drills and twills . 



■ “ r ■ 

3,903,892 

485,561 

Pyjama checks . 


— 

— 

6,910,120 

706,627 

Sheetings 40 in. wide and under .. 

V 

- 

- 

2r>,318,.'>28 

2,901,687 

Europe . 


_ 

_ 

296,101 

42,608 

Canada 


— 

— 

1,487,125 

136,841 

Central America. 

Mexico 


. 

, 

1,574,660 

408,024 

ISl.OOl 

33,517 

Cuba . 


— 

— 

4,377,610 

467,426 

Dominican RcpuUic 


— 


848,312 

92,017 

Haiti, Republic of 


— 

— 

248,266 

24,472 

Other West Indies and Bermudas 


— 

- 

303,886 

33,519 

Argentina. 


— 

— 

771,982 

80,411 

Chile . 


— 

— 

218,18,3 

24,686 

Colombia. 


— 

— 

382,781 

66,470 

Peru .. . 


- 

— 

78.165 

11,021 

Other South Amenca 


— 

— 

948,076 

106,898 

Philippine Islands 


— 

— 

12,097,927 

1,442,899 

Other countries. 


— 

- 

1,287,131 

149,800 

Sheetings over 40 in. wide .. 



_ 

10,751,730 

1,420,085 

All other bleached. 

>1 

- 

— 

20,576,681 

2,894,423 

Cotton cloth, coloured 


195,123,451 

31,909,560 

227,908.470 

35,093,671 

Voiles . 


28,462,497 

4,623,944 

41,578,303 

5,096,272 

Percales and prints, 82 in. and 
narrower . 


21,372,243 

2.803,883 

22,805,521 

2,876,102 

Percales & prints, over 32 in. wide 

tf 

7,691,676 

901,091 

8,519,625 

1,176,705 

Flannels and flannelettes .. 


2,592,302 

411,920 

3,040,565 

470.641 

Khaki and fustians 


2,636,604 

546,061 

3,273,795 

648,307 

Denims . 


8,039,689 

1,591,084 

12,066,082 

2,216,131 

Suitings (drills, etc.} 


16,962,682 

2,927,749 

22,188,256 

10,222,272 

3,576,095 

Ginghams. 


7,582,243 

894,448 

1,076,978 

Chambrays . 


7,111,165 

804,070 

10,291,716 

1,109,203 

All other printed fabrics .. 


26.596,540 

4,787,138 

.— 

-- 

yds. per lb. and lighter 


— 

— 

21,074,407 

3,448,197 

Heavier than 7^ yds. per lb. .. 
All other piece-dyed fabrics 


— 

—. 

13,604,724 

2,488,910 


40,878,026 

6,763,813 



6 yds. per lb. and lighter 


— 

— 

18,769,678 

1 2,760,244 

Heavier than 5 yds. per lb, .. 


— 

— 

13,216,771 

1 1,963,784 

All other yarn-dyed fabrics 


14,848,219 

2,387,747 

13,740,779 

2,087,161 

Cotton and rayon mixtures (chief 
value cotton). 

W 

10,459,505 

2,975,712 

13,510,077 

3,710,791 

Other cotton fabrics: 

Blankets. 

lb. 

826,021 

405,540 

1,011,253 

663,988 

Damasks. 

Pile fabrics, plushes, velvetoons, 
and corduroys. 

sq. yd. 

506,813 

134,378 

000,272 

183,320 

1 

459,800 

369,684 

.327,760 

209,559 

Tapestries and other upholstery 

goods . 

Olmer fabrics sold by the lb. 


321,669 

165,864 

106,610 

133,076 

lb. 

6,779,506 

2,107,767 

6,510.480 

2,481,166 

Cotton wearing apparel 

— 

- 

9,956,724 

i: 

10,367,060 

Knit goods: 

Gloves . 

doz. prs. 

61,769 

107,678 

91,332 

152,152 

Hosiery . 

V 

2,685,857 

4,711,656 

2,768,683 

4,714,896 

Women’s. 


1,427,132 

2,633,811 

1,401,596 

2,486,404 

Children’s. 


486,618 

779,960 

554,673 

866,788 

Men’s socks . 

V 

773,107 

1,297,886 

812,814 

1,871,204 

United Kingdom. 

n 

164,077 

263,767 

274,459 

438,613 

Other Europe . 


299,386 

697,618 

269,643 

689,313 

Canada. 


424,816 

631,343 

518,019 

216,816 

776,088 

Central America. 


212,674 

383,274 

892,231 

Mexico . 


56,887 

180,580 

26,366 

71,100 
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U.S.A. EXPORTS—CoJiAwtwii. 

Eight months i 

At tides and Countries Unit of „ , 

to which exported Quantity^ j 

Quantity j Value i 

ending lugust 

1920 

Quantity Value 

British West Indies and liermudas 

1 k 

i 1 


1 

1,15,1 :is 


1.11) 2.10 

Cuba 


W7,<i04 

757.SS J 

42.1,803 

6l6,S‘n 

Dominican Republic 

„ 

bl.Utl 

02,002 

80,.761 1 

1.16,468 

Argentina. 



75,.iri 

18,810 

41,821 

Chile .. . 


17 OIF) 

71,16S 

88,142 1 

.78,.707 

Colombia. 


I*)rt.«70 

878,872 

146,470 

278,241 

Peru . 


01.17 1 

180,887 

100,008 

1.7.1,061 

Uruguay . 


y»,uo 

70,522 

.11,158 

.52,68.7 

Venezuela ., 


‘M),«.').•) 

1.77.810 

8 4 805 

1 42,56.7 

Other South America 


.77.150 

00,808 

101,818 

154.467 

British India . 


27.571 

70,785 

81,487 

76,112 

Philippine Islands 

,, 

71,611 

185,006 

76,.708 

1 4.7,258 

Australia . ... 


10,445 

27,65 4 

5,357 

15,861 

British South Atri< a 

J, 

57,724 

too,.708 

68,6.70 

122,147 

Other countries 

" 1 

16.5,480 

806,524 

167,442 

822,646 

Underwear 

do^. 

407,050 

1,504.001 

41.7,108 

1,1 40,627 

Sweaters, shawls, and other knit 






outer wear 

No. 

250,002 

200,406 

245,6.78 

261,8.17 

Other wearing apparel: 






Collars and cults 

do/. 

200,727 

294,708 

181,826 

248,272 

Cotton overalls, breeches A pants 


21,741 

280,812 

88,026 

415,587 

Underwear, not knit 


H7,600 

487,686 

01,350 

424,040 

Shirts 

No 

122,745 

1,168,095 

1.78,347 

1,853,756 

Dresses, skirts, ami waists 

:l<)5,08» 

452,081 

404,907 

482,48! 

Other cotton clothing 


“ 1 

794,216 


038,052 

Other cotton manufactuies: 


1 


^ 158,717 


Handkerchiefs . 

doz. 

1.17,687 

02,872 


10.5,701 

Laces, embroideries, and lace 






window curtains 

vd. 1 

:i,5.i7,7S4 

140,817 

8,847,092 1 

160,100 

Woven belting for machinery .. 

lb. 1 

:}20,J7;i 

184,029 

.822,802 

181,842 

Cotton bags 

1 

4,205,817 

975,058 

8,027,987 1 

1 815,177 

Quilts, comforts, counterpanes, 






and bedspreads 

No. 

122,284 

184,782 

120,104 

175,50«» 

Bed sheets, pillow, bolster, and 






mattress cases. 

doz. 

18,401 

181,681 

24,008 

180,053 

Towels, bath mats A wash cloths 


510,067 

687.191 

647,4.75 

020,760 

Other cotton manufactures 

- 

- 

8,200,758 

" 

, 8,160,06^ 


U.S.A. IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON. 


Honduras 



Twelve months 
im 

lbs. 

ending July 
1929 
lbs. 
7,617 

Mexico .. 



11,421,761 

26,004,317 

British West Indies .. 



27,«0(t 

1,221 




11,289 

— 

Haiti. 



,, _ 

2,370 

Brazil. 



206,280 

-H- 

Ecuador . 



4,565 

25,000 

Peru 



11,659,319 

8,676,280 

British India. 



12,831,628 

27,211,824 

China. 



31,444,065 

17,429,076 

Netherland East Indies 



394,762 

1,014,729 

Japan. 



40 

British East Africa .. 



,. _ 

313,303 

British West Africa .. 



93,565 

56,686 

and Tunisia .. 



,. 100,927,800 

148,143,226 



91,274 

16,332 



















COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 

U.S.A. EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON 

IKIRING THE COTTON YJiAK BKlUNXmG AUGUST 1. 

months endinfi juK 


Vustiid 

Belgium 

CzechO'SlovaKi.i 

Denmark .• 

Esthonm 
Finland . 

France 

Ciermanv 

Ci recce 

Hung.irs 

Italy 

LatMa 

><etherlands 

Norway 

Poland and D.iii/ig 
Portugal 

Soviet Ru‘‘Sia in Puiojk* 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzoiland 

(Tmted Kingdoiii 

C anada 

Guatemala 

Honduras . 

Aloxico 

Newfoundland <!v Labiaihtr 
Cuba 

French West Indies 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Colombia .. 

Ecuador .. 

Peru 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela 
British India 
China 

Hong Kong 
Japan 

So\'iet Russia in Asia . 
Svna 

Australia . 


Bales 

Ib^ 

D<»ll,irs 

Bales 

1,S28 

070,567 

222,818 

1,300 

201,603 

101,267,236 

22,427,874 

202,113 

1,550 

822,033 

178.492 

2,570 

28,508 

15,002,968 , 

3,292,800 

17,078 

3,760 

2,003,728 ' 

458,898 

3,600 

11,467 

ti,273,920 

1,304,835 

13,815 

866,218 

456,440,732 

98,670,037 

774,574 

1,087,657 

1,034,080,927 : 

217,883,082 

1,790,798 

0,682 

3,543,6tM) 1 

742,629 

3,201 

500 

260,057 1 

55,229 

250 

080,801 

357,064.461 

74,001,623 

716,802 

500 

275,078 

04,105 

400 

140,216 

1 74,400,552 

15,893,107 

152,744 

4,670 

2,447,088 

492,973 

3,852 

— 

— 

— 

109 

32,108 

17,24.M18 

3,646,950 

45,308 

424,304 

221,604,483 

42,381.612 

317,687 

301,646 

162,710,295 

38.891,971 

273,210 

:»4,278 

28,672,241 

5,810,407 

51,101 

1,850 

978,112 

216,744 

4,760 

1.411,400 

725,185,640 

130,968,470 i 

1,830,846 

223,384 

113,889,590 

23,436,804 

264,877 

1,100 

542,721 

105,388 

700 

100 

51,374 

13,087 

— 

— 

1 


1,460 




217 

1 

500 ' 

127 



— 1 

- 

1 

- 



500 

65 

34,677 1 

6,908 

273 

21 

10,048 

, 1.607 

1,473 

1,283 

650,704 

149,777 

2,700 

— 



74 

35 

10,980 

4,330 

27 




810 

07,307 

35,441,993 

0.994,325 

10,425 

118,381 

61.559.184 I 12.607,610 

236,498 

1,701 

014,367 

1 178,945 

3,550 

959,304 

500,208,178 

103,968,210 

1,309,183 

- 


1 ■“ 

9,700 

50 

24,403 

5.143 

— 

95 

49,6«<1 

1 12,373 

— 


>bs. 

703,787 
107,428,670 
l,378,r»8$) 
9,21S,287 
1,048,095 
7,214,644 
410,503,924 
047,037,638 
1,714,999 
131,308 
377,328,4t)8 
218,875 
83,077,672 
2,058,341 
52,620 
24,751,288 
164,103,789 
147,260,605 
27,270,983 
2.523,094 
047,600,610 
130,076,641 
363,418 

704,002 

100,480 

459 

257,063 

139,648 

730,800 

1,305,174 

87,800 

14,756 

416,065 

5,559,099 

122,987,872 

1,900,621 

670,004,650 

5,005,264 


Holla/s 
156,816 
21,826,200 
291,558 
1,871,024 
409,549 
1,424,506 
84,051,301 
1190,042,885 
850,128 

26.580 
I 73,940,033 

40,000 

10,847,933 

403,453 

10,209 

4,937,783 

32,729,018 

29,628,753 

6,871,842 

527,088 

1193,191,263 

26,060,317 

71,864 

131,111 

19,911 

65 

58,302 

32,176 

145,779 

279,831 

8,000 

2,945 

79.580 
1,095,769 

24,022,122 

394,534 

1133,808,802 

1,013,053 


LANCASHIRE COTTON TRADE—SPINNERS ’ MARGINS. 


'I'he following; tabk* gives th(‘ average approximate margins ruling November 2, 
together with previous years' cpiotations, also 1913, for comparison :— 


American- - 

;i2's cop twist (per lb,) 
UctolxT futures (per lb ) 
(Noon values) .. 

1929 

d, 

.. 14-62 

.. 9*53 

1928 

<1. 

15-75 

10-04 

1927 

d. 

17-37 

11-20 

1926 

d. 

13-60 

6-68 

1913 

d. 

10-93 

7-21J 

r>09 

5-71 

6-17 

6-82 

3-71i 

Previous week .. 

5-09 

5-84 

6-46 

6*85 

3-60 

Egyptian— 

60's cop twist (per lb.) 
October futures (per lb.) 
(Noon values) 

.. 25 -50 

.. 14-41 

28-50 

17-30 

30-25 

18-16 

26-50 

13-43 

17-98 

10-30 

11-09 

11-20 

12 09 

13-07 

7-88 

Previous week .. 

lU-95 

11-15 

12-03 

14-60 

8-05 


Note.—I n the above figures no account is taken of the ** points on ** a spinner 
pays for his cotton. 

{Cotton, Manchester,) 
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COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN U.S.A. 


(Equivalent 500-lbt>. bales) 


Month 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1921-25 

3026-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1028-29 

1929 30 

August 

20,263 

16,707 

17,819 

11,268 

17,865 

17,162 

22,443 

li ,594 

20,285 

September 

35,896 

13,209 

16,740 

13,527 

17,939 

22,884 

19,639 

16,138 


October 

10,891 

16,476 

20,846 

13,970 

17,620 

20,812 

10,315 

19,592 

__ 

November 

22,291 

20,439 

19,880 

19,129 

12,550 

16,393 

20,507 

17,632 

- 

December .. 

20,779 

21,344 

18,085 

16,401 

16,002 

17,015 

18,584 

17,819 


January .. 

20,777 

26,947 

23,443 

18,662 

18,343 

17,365 

20,064 

22,176 

_ 

February .. 

19,008 

25,923 

23,040 

17,698 

19,205 

17,260 

20,435 

19,479 


March 

20,300 

27,410 

20,998 

17,966 

21,770 

21,773 

17,018 

20,490 

_ 

April 

16,748 

27,146 

21,168 

16,632 

18,197 

19,627 

16,448 

20,149 

__ 

May 

17,253 

29,165 

15,846 

16,893 

17,043 

22,013 

14,923 

20,470 

— 

Juno 

17,205 

22,498 

13,894 

17,824 

15,092 

26,069 

13,949 

18,067 


July 

35,929 

17,070 

12,892 

17,865 

14,591 

21,354 

13,461 

20.343 

— 

Total 

218,330 

262,833 

223,653 

197,838 

206,126 

239,617 

216,806 

230,979 

— 


♦Subject to slight re visions. 


RAYON. 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATES OF WORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 



OF RAYON- 

-1929 




(In thousands of lbs.) 



Country 

Austria 

Belgium 

Czecho-Slovakia 

France 

Germany 

Britain 

Holland 

Hungary 

Italy 

Poland 

Spain. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Others .. 

Production 

4,000 

16,000 

4,000 

38,000 

44,000 

48,600 

20,000 

700 

60,000 

6,500 

3,000 

360 

12,000 

1,000 

Imports 

2,000 

900 

4.600 
1,250 

17,000 

2,260 

2,000 

1,400 

1,000 

1.600 
4,600 
1,760 
3,200 

Exports 

3,000 

6,000 

1,600 

12,000 

19,000 

8,000 

18,000 

600 

32,000 

2,000 

8,000 

Conbumption” 

3,000 

10,900 

7,000 

28,000 

42,000 

42,760 

4,000 

1,600 

21,000 

6,000 

7.600 
2,100 
7,200 

4.600 

Total ICuiopc 

247,060 



187,460 

China. 

India. 

Japan . 

14,000 

13,000 

7,600 


13,000 

7,600 

14,000 

Total Asia 

14,000 

— 


34,500 

Canada. 

United States 

Others .. 

3,760 
. 131,325 

1,600 

17,260 

1,200 

— 

6,260 

148,676 

1,200 

Total N. America 

. 134,760 

— 

— 

166,960 

Total S. America 
Australasia .. 

1,000 

6,000 

3,000 

— 

7,000 

3,000 

Grand totals .. 396,125 _ _ 

• Including estimate of 1928 excess production absorbed in 1929. 

386,976 
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Process 

Visci>se 

Acetate 

Cupra 

Collodion 

Total 


TABLE n—WORLD PRODUCTION OF 
(In thousands of lbs.) 

RAYON 

1928 

1928 


293,320 

326,626 

* ’ 

25,100 

36,760 


13,960 

18,600 

.. 

15,030 

16,960 

. 

347,400 

397,126 


TABLE 111 -ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OE RAYON BY PROCESSES 
IN 1929 IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
(In thousands of lbs.) 



Total 




Nitro- 

Country 

Pi eduction 

Viscose 

Acetate 

Cupra 

Cellulose 

Australia 

Bdgium 

4,000 

16,000 

4,000 

9,000 

4.000 

500 

2,600 

Cz^o-Slovakia 

4.000 

4,000 

— 

— 



38,000 

31,000 

6,500 

1,600 

i— 

Germany 

Britain 

44,000 

48,600 

30,000 

34,000 

1,000 

14,000 

13,000 

600 

— 

HoUaad 

20,000 

19,600 

500 


TOO 

Hungary 

Italy .. 

Poland 

700 

50,000 

6,600 

47,000 

3,760 

2,000 

1,000 

1.760 

Spain .. 

Sweden 

3,000 

360 

3,000 

360 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland .. 

12,000 

12,000 

— 

— 


Upaa .. 

Canada.. 

United States 

14,000 
3,760 
.. 131,326 

14,000 

2,600 

110,626 

1,260 

7,600 

2,300 

11,000 

Brazil .. 

1,000 

1,000 

— 



Others .. 

1,000 

1,000 




Totals.. 

.. 397,126 

326,626 

36,760 

18,800 

15,960 


TABLE IV—WORLD PRODUCTION 


Country 
United States 
Great Britain 
Italy 
Germany 
France ., 
Holland .. 
B^um .. 
Switzerland 



Austria . * 

Czeeho-Slovakia 

Spain 

Hungary ., 
Canada .. 
BrasU 
AU others 


1926 

Thous. 

lbs. 

62,676 

26,600 

36,000 

26,000 

17,500 

13,600 

13,100 

8,000 

6,500 

2,000 

3,600 

2,800 

300 

* 

2,260 

1,666 


OF RAYON 

1927 

Thous. 

lbs. 

76,050 

38,803 

36,000 

31,000 

21,000 

16,500 

13,600 

10,340 

8,000 

4,000 

3,600 

3.600 
1,000 
« 

2.600 

« 

2,076 


BY COUNTRIES 


1928 

1929t 

Thous. 

Thous. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

98,660 

131,325 

62,000 

48,600 

46,000 

60,000 

41,000 

44,000 

30,000 

38,000 

16,600 

20,000 

16,000 

16,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

14,000 

7,600 

6,600 

4,600 

4.000 

3,600 

4,000 

2,600 

3,000 

1,000 

700 

3,760 

3,760 

1,000 

1.000 

1,600 

1,350 


Totals 


219,080 266,868 347,400 396,125 


Induded in all others, t Estimated. 


(TexHle World.^ 
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Fawcett, Preston & Co., Ltd. 

Sngmeers - LIVE RPOOL - Eniland 


TaUgrapkic Addr 0 ss * CotUs 

‘Fawcptt/* ABC (4th & 5th Bditsooa), 

UVBKPOOL Western Union (Five I<etter), 

and Universal Bwtiona, Beni 
ley's and Ax 

SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


Hydraulic baling 
Tresses & Pumps 



IwproiftdCompaimd hesnutn 
wttmBtdtUaxtd titetuhtn 


Sole makers of the well*kxiowu 
“CYCLONE** and Gnd 
Presses arid of *• Fawcett” 
High Density Presses and 
Pumps for Packmg Cotton, 
Jute, Wool, etc., of any re¬ 
quired density and wei^t of 
Bale, 

Also 


Sugar Making Machinery 

OF AU KINDS 
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Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


DiJb t N^BH\N(,IGKriIbBLSTKF.BLNGEN KngI ANDS, FRANk- 
RlKUb I \D DiUrStHI ANDS IN IHRER BATJMWOLLVrR&O’RGUNO/’ 
b\ Dr Robert K d I > u h 1 e 1 , published by Girs- 
bcrgei & C 0 , Zurich In this book of 220 pages the author gives 
a compreliensuc record of the activities undertaken by England, 
trance, Germany, Italy and Portugal in their efforts to Income 
indept ndent of the cotton supplies of U S A It is an excellent 
book of icfcrence, as it describes the earliest stages of the move¬ 
ment n^ht to the present dav It would nave been an advantage 
if an ilphafx^lical index had been added A description of all the 
limited companies devoted to cotton growing in the woild, which 
have originated in consequence of the efforts described, would have 
formed a useful additional cliaptcr 

fill New ( OMPANV Law,’* as it affects private and public 
companie'^ in Great Britain, b} Herbert W Jordan, published at 
4 s by Jordan & Sons Ltd , London 

‘*CoiON Cl COIOTS CoiONNIERE,** Vol IV, fascicule I, by 
F lleim de Balsac, Professor of Agriculture, 34 , me Hamehn, 
Pans XVI This periodical contains a description of the Havre 
cotton market by M H du Pasquier, of the Technical Laboratory 
at Bombay, ana extracts and analyses of recent publications 

“ Financial, Industrial and Commerciai Conditions in 
Canada,** by F W Field, H M Senior Trade Commissioner in 
Canada, published hy H M Stationery Office at ^s This is one 
of the reports of the Department of Overseas Trade We ext 1 act 
from it the following relating to cotton 

“ In 1^26 cotton yarn and cloth was manufactured to the value 
of ^ 76 , 274,000 In addition the following products were made m 
the cotton mills Colton thread, $ 4 , 538 , 000 , cotton batting and 
wadding, $ 2 , 404 , 000 , and other cotton goods, $^,gi 4 ,ooo The 
yardage of bleached or white cotton fabrics in ig 26 was ^ 0 > 4 S 3 ,ooo, 
of unbleached or grey cotton fabrics, io 6 ,gg 6 ,ooo, and printed, 
<1\ ed and coloured cotton fabrics, i 26 , 6 g 2 ,ooo Over 22 , 000,000 lbs 
of grty yarns were produced 

Cotton manufacturers operated at between Oo to 80 per cent 
of capacity during the first eight months of ig 28 on a close margin 
of profit During the last four months the demand for their pro¬ 
ducts improved sufficiently to ]ustify full or nearly full operation, 
but it is stated there was no appreaable improvement in profit 
margin Some of the cotton companies have complained of the 
competition of imported lines, particularly from Manchester, quoted 
at low paces 

The Canadian cotton mills, as a rule, do their own dyeing, 
printing and finishing 

Importations of cotton goods from the United Kingdom are 
becoming more difficult Increased competition from the United 
States IS experienced, particularly in fancy cloths, shirtings and 
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dress goods, and in the past spring season in printed fancies. Our 
trade is likely to be obtained principally in the fine counts in 
future.” 


‘‘ Journal of Royal Statistical S9CIETY, London,” XCII, 
Part ill, 1929, contains a detailed article on the Movement of 
Wages in Germany, 1920-1928, by Professor C. Bresciani-Turroni. 

‘‘ Ginning Percentage and Lint Index of Cotton,” by 
A. James Turner, M.A., B.Sc., published by Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Bombay, at i rupee. 

“Vickers Ltd. and its Interests ” is a brochure published by 
Vick^ Ltd., Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.i., setting 
out the world-wide ramifications of this huge firm. To the cotton 
manufacturere the subsidiary firm, Vickers (Cra37ford) Ltd., is of 
intei^t, as it turns out a loom, called the ‘‘ Vickers-Stafford ” 
which IS an automatic shuttle-change loom. ’ 

“ ^28 RpoRT, Bombay Mill Owners’ Association.” In 
some 600 foolscap pages very valuable information on the Indian 
c^on mdustry is given. The effect of Japanese and Chinese com¬ 
petition 15 shoum. A number of statistical tables makes this report 
very valuable for reference. ^ 


“ Unemployment: Some International Aspects. 1020 to 

1938 . RpORTBY THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. GENEVA ” 
pubh^ed at 5s., $i-2S, by P. S. King & Son Ltd., London. 

dealing with unemployment in the 
rompnsmg some 70 pages, is of particular 
interest to the student of the cotton mdustry. Each of the zvorM’s 
cottcm spinning pd weaving is carried on is liing 

® ^I'^able contribution 
literature, as it is a real mine of information; 
^ used as a reference book by all engaged 


1 OF Agriculture, 1928,” issued by the Denart 

ment of Agn^lture. Washington l 5 .C. ThS vSme of 
pag« shows the magnitude and diversity of the work underta^fn 

^®Partment. AH the aspects of farming 
nom the firat steps in the preparation of the soil to the last sten<5 
m placing ^shed products in the consumer’s hands are discusred 

pauteS4?book°*^N exhaustively in many 

a”S1 

inve=tm«L as a 


,'/_D|XviS(ON’s Textile 
30, Ujttion 


Blue Book, 1930 ’ 
5 w "Vor! 
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perfection of which could only have been obtained after many years 
of arduous work. 

“ liOCHVERZUG IN DEJR BAUMWOLLE - VeRARBEITUNG VOM 
Rohstoff bis zum veredeltem Gewebe (High Draft in Cotton 
Spinning, from the Raw Material to the Finished Cloth).” 
By Dr. ing. Walter Lindenmeyer; published at los. by R. Olden- 
bourg, Munich, 6, Gliickstrasse. The author, a practical cotton 
spinner with scientific training, examines the developments which 
have taken place, the yarns produced, their behaviour in winding, 
warping, weaving and in the finishing processes. All the experi¬ 
ments made were undertaken on factory scale. This book, written 
in German but printed in Latin characters, is worthy of transla¬ 
tion into other languages, as it is a most carefully written book, 
free from' bias for any special high-draft system. A very large 
number of tests have b^n made, and their results are given. 

‘‘Bulletin of the Imperial Institute,” Vol. XXVII, No. 3, 
October, contains an article on cotton growing in Tanganyika and 
describes experiments earned out relating to times of sowing, spac¬ 
ing of plants, cotton varieties and ratooning. 

‘‘Yearbook of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, IP2Q.” This is the twelfth edition of an ex¬ 
tremely useful compilation of the cotton statistical matter of 
the world, anS is particularly valuable as a reference book to 
cotton-mill men. The technical section contains a mass of tabula¬ 
tions giving information on standard cottoni-mill practices in 
U.S.A., such as power requirements^ card settings, production of 
machines, humidity, etc. 

*' Transactions of the National Association of Cotton 
< Manufacturers ” is a report of two conferences held by the As¬ 
sociation, in 1028. This publication contains the papers read at 
these two conferences and the discussions which followed on each 
paper. Among the subjects dealt with and reprinted in this volume 
are: — 

Opening and cleaning of cotton, moisture in cotton and in¬ 
visible waste, moisture content in cotton, electricity and the Textile 
Institute, new uses for cotton, slashing of cotton warps, etc. 

‘‘Manchester at Work,” published by the Manchester Civic 
' Week Committee at is., ccintains an interesting account by the late 
W. H. Barker, M.A., which discusses the various reasons which 
caused the location of the cotton industry round Manchester, Pro¬ 
fessor G, W. Daniels gives a retrospect of the city’s origin and 
growth. Mr. H. G. Hughes, director of the Cotton Trade Statis¬ 
tical Bureau, discusses at length the tejjtile, export trade and the 
markets of Manchester. Mr. Hughes gives some valuable com¬ 
parative tables relating to cotton exports arid afialyses the more 
important markets. Mr, John Jewkes subscribes an article on the 
industries of Manchester, chief of which, of course, is the cotton 
industry; some ve^ useful tables relati.vB to the Lanca^ire cotton. 
industry are coittained . in this lAst artide^ 

•‘ Annual Cotton HwifiBOOKi 1929,’* published by Comtel-, 
boro Ltd., 11, Tokenhouse Yard; London.' This is the nfty-nhith 
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diinual edition ol this \cr} ubctul cotton retercnce hook. To give 
a list of tlie .statistical tables contained iii tins handy fKickct hook 
would he inifiossihle in the space available to us \icri% but it will 
suffice to sd} that praitically every availalile cotton stalislual table 
publislud b> the cotton trade ol the world is (outained in this 
handy volume lor easy n^ferenre. ^ss. id post free » 

•‘Skinnlr’s Cotton 'Frade I)irp:ct<)R\ ot iiiE Would, ig 2 g- 
1930,’* was recently published at 30b. Fins most useful directory 
ot the cotton industry contains 1,452 pages, most of which are oi 
interest to cotton-mill men. Among the various sections, those 
giving lists of manufacturers, of cotton mill supplies, textile 
machineiy, chemicals, electrical machinery, and artincial silk will 
he of value to the cotton spinners anci manufacturers. Other 
sections give complete lists of cotton merchants, exj^orters, brokers, 
cotton w«iste merchants, spinners and manutaclurers, etc., in all 
countries of the world. 

“ The Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers' Directory of 
J wANCASHIRE (Forty-hltb edition), published by John Worrall 
Ltd., Central Works, Oldham, at i6s., is a very comprehensive 
directory of the cotton spinners, doublers, manufacturers, bleachers, 
dyers, finishers, situated in Lancashire. Other very useful chapters 
give lists of the managers, '>ecrelaries, and salesmen oT each null, 
fabrics and yarns produced, annual holidays, etc. It should he 
noted that a pocket edition of this directory js also fmbhshed at 
I2S. 6d. 

“ The Continental Directory of Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers.^^ By John Worrall Ltd., Central Works, 
Oldham. The 192^30 edition at l6s. net has recently been issued. 
As its predecessors, it can be thoroughly recommended It con¬ 
tains particulars of 4,774 firms and covers the whole of the 
Continent 

*'Le CotONNIER,*' by Ray C. P. Boone, Pans, Socicte 
d’Editions Geographiques, Mantimes et Colomales, 184, Boule¬ 
vard Saint Germain. 'Fhe author deals in this French book of 
300 pages, containing some very excellent pliotogranhs, with r8 
different varitics of cotton, selection, heredity, hybrichzalion, and 
at th<' end of the book he gives an extensive cotton bibliography. 
The book has been written for the cotton planter with more than 
average education; it has for its object the improvement and the 
spread of cotton cultivation. The author has other books on cotton 
growing in preparation, and whilst this first volume deals with the 
scientific aspects, a second volume will describe the cultural 
methods. Other books will discuss the ginning, baling, classing, 
etc. 

The author seems som^hat optimistic in his belief ‘'that in 
the near future Great Britain will be able to obtain from her 
dominions and colonics all the cotton, without having recourse to 
American cotton,'' and, further, he has evidently an exaggerated 
opinion of the^ossibilities of the French Colonies, as he states that 
“thanks to France's numerous colonies, she will be in a position 
to produce all the cotton required by her cotton industry " 
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“ Human Factors in Cotton Cultt^,” by Rufjert B. Vance, 
published at 13s. 6d. by Humphry Milford, Oxford University 
Press, Warwidc Square, London, E.C.4, or Bartels Hof, Markt 8, 
Leipzig, C.i. In this book Mr. Vance deals with a subject which 
shoulcfbe brought to the attention of the cotton consumers of the 
world; the author writes of the deplorable social and economic 
conditions under which cotton is produced in the United States 
Cotton Belt, but he offers no solution for the present intolerable 
situation. 

The author describes the grossly unfair system of share 
cropping and the miserable conditions under which these poor 
agriculturalists, both white and coloured, have to live. He includes 
in his book interesting tables on the average income per head of 
different types of cotton farmers, their yearly budgets, etc. 

Such conditions as exist in the Cotton Belt are not to be found 
in any country in Europe. 

“The Application of Science to Crop Production," by 
Albert Howard, C.I.E., M.A., and Gabrielle L. C. Howard, M.A., 
published by Humphrey Milford, the Oxford University Press, 
at '^s. net. 

This book is the result of the writer’s 20 energetic years’ 
activities in India, engaged in exploring the directions in which 
botanical science can profitably be applied to the crops of that 
country. The organization of an Agricultural Research Institute 
was undertaken by the authors in igiQ at Indore. The general 
objects and the lines of work are: (a) The establishment of an 
A^cultural Research Institute for the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee at which fundamental investigations on cotton can be under¬ 
taken, In addition a critical study of cotton growing on the black 
soils of India, and the production of improved cottons for Central 
India and Rajputana, both for d^ and for irrigated conditions, 
will be undertaken (fi) The training of post-graduate students 
nominated by the Central Cotton Committee, (c) The provision 
of an agricultural centre for the States of Central India and 
Rajputana, which will serve as an object lesson for the develop¬ 
ment of this portion of India, and at which officers and cultivators, 
■ nominated by the Darbars, can be trained. The authors describe 
minutdy the arrangement of the buildings and the working of the 
organization. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“The Economic aot Financial Situation in Egypt.’’- 
R^ort.by R. M, Turner, O.B.E., Commercial Secretary, Cairo, 
mblished at 2s, 6d. by H.M. Stationery Office. Adastral House, 
Kihgsway, London,, W.C.2. 


j .'“Lancashire BEiitAYED,’’. by Ernest E. Canney, 
3s. 6d.i by, John Hi^pod Ltd,, Mrachester. ,': 


ptiblisheid at 
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WESON BROTHERS BOBM 00. LTD. 
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R^bierei Telegn^hic Address: TeUphmt: Rnyal Exdmge, ManAesUr: 

“CUBE. 5871, CASTLETON, TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS. 

Castuton-Lancs.” ROCHDALE Pillar H2. 

TWEEDALES ^ SMALLEY 

( 1920 ), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Opening.^ T^reparing.^ 
Spinning and T>oubling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers Slabbing Frames 

Hopper, Feeders Intermediate Frames 

Porcupine Feed Tables Roving Frames 

Grighton Openers Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 

Exhaust Openers Frames 

Large Cylinder Openers Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 

Scutchers Frames (English and Scotch 

Flat Carding Engines Systems) 

Drawing Frames 

4*Roller High Draft Arrai^ement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doublii^ Frames 

ALSO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Goiler and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste ' 



MACHINERY CLOTHING 

That*s real 
Economy 


ROLLER CLOTHS 
CLEARER CLOTHS 
SIZING FLANNELS 
ERMEN’S ENDLESS 
CLEARERS 

LAPPINGS & MACHINE 
BLANKETS for Calico PHiitera 


JAMES KENYON & SON Ltd 

Derbf Street Millst Bury, Lancs. 

Established 1714 























jjASCHESlW 


EXOHiS®® 

Telepto®’- *30 ^BC’, Ai; Piii*R M 

rdegcapWcMdi«»- B^^dey’s 




IHE LIVERPOOL COHON LXCHANC.E 

Liverpool Cotton Association 

LIVERPOOL. 


THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 
:: MARKET IN THE WORLD :: 

Members of this Association Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Cotton. 

The World follows Liverpool Cotton Quotations Daily. 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

All tnfortnaiton may be obtained from the Secretary 
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Platt Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

Hartford Works, OLDHAM, England 

MANCHESTER OFnCE: KING’S HOUSE. KING STREET WEST 

Royal EsehaiiKeb Tneidaya and Fndaya, PiUar L6 
LONDON OFnCEi 7L Lmodn’s lutFielda, Twyford Plaoa* Kingsway, W.C2 


For 100 YEARS MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR GINNING COTTON, 
OPENING, CARDING, COMBING, PREPARING. SPINNING. 
DOUBLING AND WEAVING CDTTON, WOOL, WORSTED. WASTE 
AND SILK WASTE Also MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR OPENING. 
CARDING AND SPINNING ASBESTOS. ARTIFICIAL SILK STAPLE 
FIBRES. “FIBRO.’ “VISTRA.” Etc. 



19E ‘’HURRAY*’ PATENT AIR BLAST SAW GIN 
MADE BY PLATT BROS. A CO., LTD. 

The Gm fw Enipir»*G«wn Cottao, American S—d Type 


Htg^teai /4(fhirds nf Ment at Intemafuffial and tUher Exhdniums for Textile Maddnety% from 
London^ 1851, to London^ 1924 


TdeoSuMEBS* 

No. 1826 QLX»1AM 
No. 5344 CnY 
No 2242 HCRJ30RN 


CodUst 

A1, ABC4th, Stfa«aQd6ihEditionit TelegrMUit 

WeotemUnion, Bander's ** PLATTS, OLDHAM " 
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Telegraohic Address: 
•* ALBRECHT” 
LIVERPOOL. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 

F. ALBRECHT & CO. 


Telapbone Nos.: 

1192 & X193 Central. 

Tdegraim: 


Head Office: 

3, St. Paul’s Square, 

LIVERPOOL. 


“EFALBRECHT” Brench OMces- 

PEN LONDON. ^ Branch Offices. 

Direct Pncete L,ne to 5, Lloyd’s Avemie, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Me«c»ecier. 15^ Cros.s Street, MANCHESTER 

Cotton Waste Mills at Hollinwood, 


CODES: 

A B C, sth & 6th Eds. 
Bentiers. Buentings. 
Lieber^s. Meyer’s, 37th, 
3pth, & aoth Editions, 
boeppcrson’s, x88xand 
19x5 Eds. 

Standarc^ x88x. 

Private Codes. 


LONDON: 
lelepbone Nos.: 
Royal. 7734. 7735. 

Lancs. 


Cotton, Cotton Waste & General 
Produce Merchants 


Importers of BRAZILIAN COTTON for Last 40 Years. 
Also AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, PERUVIAN COTTON, &c. 
AGENTS In aU PRINCIPAL CONTINENTAL CITIES. 


Members of the 

UverpMl ^tton Association, Ltd. New York Cotton Exchange. 

Ro3rai Exchange, Manchester. New York Cocoa Exchange. 

Nortn of England Refined Sugar Association. New York Cofiee and Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

General Produce Association, Ltd. National Raw Sfik Exchange, IncTNew York. 

T ^ Tertmnd Sugar Market Assoc. (Liverpool) Chicago Board of Trade 

Lon^ (^ttJe Food Trade Association, Inc. London Produce Clearing House 

London Corn Exchange. Baltic Mercantile & Shipping Exchange, Ltd , London 

Reprcseatiug Chief Exporters of COTTON, COTTON SEED, 
SUGAR, and other Bra 2 ilian Products. 


Telephone: 107 Stalybrzdgx. Telegrams: “Lano, Stalybudos.** 

TAYLOR, LANG & CO., LTD. 

Castle Iponwopke, STALYBRIDGE, Eng. 

Codes; ABC, 4th and 5th Editions, and Bcntie/s. 

Makers of Machinery for Preparing and Spinning Cotton 
also for Spinning Wool and Waste Yarns. 



SA. CONOBKSBR MtTLS 
It and Cotton Mixer. 


Hopper Bale 0; 
j^Ting Waste ^i«su«r. 

Conveme Dxstribnting Lattice Work. 
Patmt Bxhanat Fans for Transit of 
^ Cotton. 

Hopper Feeder with Patent Feed Supply 


irmgeineut, 

Buckley , Premier Porcapine 
TiAttioe Feeder). 

Crlghton^^Vertioal Opener (Single or 

Patent Exhaust Opener. 


Opener Patent 


Buckley’s Patent Combined Opener m 
Tanous oombinations to snit all 
clwBM of cotton from Indian to Sea 
lalanda. 

improved Sentoher or Lap Maehine. 

et.ia_ j* _ ^ . mm, . ... 


--Condenser Mtdet with 

Single, B^le or Treble Spindle 
0 Vigogne Tuna. 

wittDonble or 

Treble Spindle Speed. 
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Telegrams • T* ^ 

HETH, MANC2JESTER I ^ X I 1 T AB G (5th and 6tibi Editions) 

Teephones ft f I I I XJ BENTLEY'S, Al, and 

ARDWICK 2601 (7 lines) ^ -R -L. ^ WESTERN UNION 

HETHERINGTON 

- AND SONS, LTD. - 

Textile Machinery Makers 
MANCHESTER 

Introduced the Hopper Feeder to this country 
Were the Original Makers of Cast Iron Card Cylinders 
Were Patentees of the Curtis & Rhodes Differential Motion 
Invented the All-Metal Mule Carriage 
Were the first to manufacture the Heilman Comber 
Were the Original Makers of the Nasmith Comber 
Are now the Sok Makers of the New Model Patented 
Nasmith Comber 

Proprietors o/ CURTIS, SONS ^ CO., MANCHESTER 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Established 1804 


SOCIETE ALSACIENNE DE 
CONSTRUCTIONS MECANIQUES 

Established 182b. Capital: ii4,750,ooo/ra«c5 

MAIN OFFICE AT MULHOUSE. 

WORKS AT 

MULHOUSK GRAFFENSTADEN CLICHY 

(HAUr-KHIN) (HAS RHIN) (SEINE) 

CABLE WORKS AT CLICHY 

OFFICE IN PARIS; - 33, rue de Lisbonne (8*) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Cotton Gins. Cotton-Spinning Machines, Wool-Combing and Worsted-Spinning 
Machines. Twisting Machines for Artificial Silk. Weaving Machines for Cotton, 
Worsted and Silk. Pnnting, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machines. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations. Steam Boilers. 
Steam Engines. Machine Tools and Small Tools* Lifting and Weighing 
Apparatus. Machines and Apparatus for the Chemical Industry. 


THE 

FIRM 

WHO 











Telegrams: Codes: 

Husni, Manchestei. Meyer’s 39 th & 40 th edition, 

ABC 5 ih edition, Bentley’s 
Phrase, Shepper&on’s, Marconi. 


TURKISH COTTON 


HUSNI SONS & CHINASSI 

ADANA, ASIA MINOR, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 

74, PRINCESS ST, MANCHESTER 


Spot and Merchants of Turkish Cotton with 

most up-to-date and largest ginning factory at ADANA. 

Agencies in al! the principal Spinning Centres of the Continent. 


JOSEPH STUBBS L™ 

ANCOATS MANCHESTER 

MACHINERY 


WINDING DOUBLING CLEARING GASSING 
REELING PREPARING POLISHING BUNDLING 

ALL CLASSES OF 

YARNS & THREADS 

Ti'epkone: An:oai^ Worh: City Coie^: ABC 5 th aiiiiiw, Luber*s, 
3447 {3 ftnes). OffiHshaw Works: and Bentley's. 

Openshaw 412 {2 itnes), Manchestir Royal Exchange^ Pillof 

Telegrams; ** Winding,” JkT encke^U/, An, Tuesdays and JFriday^. 


Branch Works: OPENSHAW 


INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON BULLETIN 


No. 30. Vol. vni, 2. January, 1930 


Published quartfrly by Ihi International Pedfration of Master Cotton Spiniifra' and 
Manufacturers^ Assodations, Manchester, Edited by Arno H. Pearst, Oinnal 
Secretary, Manchester, The Coinmittcc of the International Federation of Mattn 
Cotton Spinners* and Manufacturers* Associations do not hold themselves responsible 
for the statements made or the opinions ejrpressfd by individuals in this Unlit tin, 
Suhseripfiem ^(1 0 0 per annum. 


JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE 
MEETING, 

The next meeting of the Joint Egyptian Colton Committee will 
take place on May 4th, 1930, at the Hold des lies Bonomees, 
Stresa, Italy. 

Among the subjects to lie discussed arc: — 

Consideration of humidity tests of Egyptian cotton receixed 
from tlic various countries. 

Rei)orl on the position of the Alexandria General Produce 
Association \yith regard to tlic Barcelona Congress Resolu¬ 
tion on llumidily in ICgyptian Cotton. 

The Devclopmenl of the Egyjitian law relating to tlie 
]»revontum of mixing of difl'ereni varieties of cotton. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON COMMITTEE 
MEETING- 

A meeting of the International (Committee will take ]jlace at the 
Hotel des lies Borromees, Stresa, Italy, on the 5th and 6th May 
next, when several important subjects are due for discussion. 
Among these are: — 

Cotton Propaganda. 

Associate Membership to the International Cotton Federation. 
Arbitration on Raw Cotton. 

Cotton Industry Enquiry by the Labour Bureau of the League 
of Nations. 
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REPORTS FROM ASSOCIATIONS. 


AUSTRIA. 

Spinning Section. Conditions of sale in cotton yams have not 
appreciably improved during the last quarter of the year iq 2Q in 
comparison witn the first three quarters of the year. It is true to 
say that in the month of September, and also in a lesser degree 
during December, a slight revival in demand was noticeable. 
However, this feature wasof short duration, and the result was rather 
a long period of sales stagnation. Still, the general situation of the 
sales effected by the weaving firms is less unsatisfactory than the 
conditions of prices which apply just as before the margin of losses. 
As regards the export of cotton yarn up to and including September 
192Q, official reports are to hand and furnish the following 
figures: — 

EXPORT OF COTTON YARNS IN THE FIRST .NINE MONTHS. 
In metric quintals (100 kilos). 


1929 1928 1927 

Raw . 71,711 ... 82,596 ... 94,947 

Bleached or mercerised . 7,037 ... 8,657 . . 6,432 

Dyed, printed . 2,460 ... 3,331 ... 3,298 

Giving a total of. 81,208 ... 94,584 ... 104,677 


It will be seen from these figures that the exports for the first 
three quarters in 1929, in comparison with the year ig2cS, have 
decreased by 14. i per cent and in comparison with the year i(;27 
by 22.4 per cent In contrast with these statistical returns we have 
to consider: — 


THE IMPORT OF COTTON YARNS, metric quintals (100 kilos), 
showing the following figures :— 


Raw . 

1929 

1928 

1927 

13,957 

... 16,944 

.. 16,505 

1,119 
1,410 

Bleached or mercerised 

1,108 

1,180 . 

Dyed or printed . 

2,087 

1,666 . 

Giving a total of 

17.152 

... 19,790 . 

.. 19,034 


These figur^ indicate that the imports of yams during the first 
three quarters in the year 1929 have decreased in comparison with 
by 13.3 per cent, and'in comparison with TQ27 by 9.9 per cent. 
The diminution of the export trade is therefore, in comparison with 
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the year 1927, especially remarkable, as exports of yarn liave fallen 
2 1 times more than the imports. 

The very unsatisfactory trend of l)usines.s, whicli still continues, 
has led to a limited ])rodiiction and h«is coin])elled firms to close 
down completely. In tlie course of about 1 [ years, 30 [)er cent, of 
the Austrian spindles have come to a standstill. In sjnte of this 
fact the difficulty of making sales continues, and for tins reason 
further measures will have to be iindeiiakcn winch will lend \o 
reduce the output. 

The pros])ccts of tlie probable condition of the spinning industry 
in the future arc characteristically indicated hy tlic above state¬ 
ments. For the time being there cannot be noted an>’ appreciable 
change which would lead to the supposition of a nearliy improve¬ 
ment in the general condition of the industry. All the more so as 
the situation of the weaving industry is becoming more and more 
unfavourable. 

Weavi/i,q Sccdoti. The conditions of prices and sale have been 
unsatisfactory in the last quarter of I02f). Tlie excessive fall of 
prices on the market caii.sed by inen^ased coiii])etition on the borne 
weaving mills and imports from abroad resulted in losses cm 
the part of firms producing grey cloth, and those manufacturing 
coloured goods have seen their ])rofits still further reduced, and 
these were already low enough. There is no doubt that owing to 
the continuously decreasing [mrchasing power of the ]K>pulation, 
we are now faced with a disparity in the offers of cloth bv domestic 
and foreign jiroduccrs, and that ih consequence sym})tonis of depres¬ 
sion are bound to ensue. Trade in cotton fabrics during the first 
three quarters of 1920 may be seen from the following figures which 
are quoted from the official statistical returns: — 


IMPORTS IN METRIC QUINT.^LS (100 kilos). 



1929 

1928 

1927 

Raw . 

40,926 . 

49,761 

. 45,470 

Bleached . 

0,145 . 

7,063 . 

7,617 

Dyed . 

5,927 . 

6,389 . 

6,387 

Printed. 

2,514 . 

2,327 .. 

3,308 

Multi-colourod . 

13,461 . 

13,692 .. 

13,659 

Total . 

68,972 , 

79,232 ., 

.. 76,441 


These figures iirovc that tlu* import of cloth has decreased in 
comparison with 192S hy i 2 .() per cent, and in 1937 by 9.4 per cent. 


EXPORTS IN METRIC QUINTALS (100 kilos). 



1929 

1928 

1927 

Raw . 

1,315 . 

1,318 . 

4,352 

Bleached . 

Dyed . 

7,841 . 

2,524 . 

7,809 . 

3,096 . 

6,387 

3,187 

Printed. 

8,720 . 

. 11,074 . 

. 10,233 

Multi-coloured 

4,954 . 

4,896 . 

4,181 

Total 

. 25,354 

28,193 .. 

.. 28,340 


Aceprding to these figures the export of cloth has decreased in 
^mparison with 1928 by 10 per cent and in 1927 hy loi per cent. 
From the total exports in 1929 16.02^ metric quintals or per 
cent resulted in favour of the so-called making-up trade in foreign 
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f oods, so that, with reference to this portion of the exports, the 
ome indust^ was only interested in doth-hnishing operations. 
The persistently nniavourable business situation has also led 
to reductions of output and stoppages in the weaving industry. 
Although this reduction did not take place in the same proportion 
as in the spinning, it is anticipated that further steps in that direc¬ 
tion will have to be resorted to should it be found impossible to 
check by State action the comparatively high import of fabrics. 


The original report in German jollou.s\ — 

Banmwollspinnerei. Die Absatzverhaltnisse in BaumwoU- 

f arnen haben sich im letzten Quartal des Jahres 1929 gegeniiber 
en ersten 3 Quartalen nicht wesentlich gebessert. Zwa.r hat sich 
im September und vorubergehend auch im Dezember cine leichtc 
Bdebung der Nachfrage gezei^, doch war diese Erscheinung von 
ganz kurzer Dauer und hatte Riickschlage in Form von langerenVer- 
kaufsstockungen zur Folge. Immerhin ist der Gesamt verkaufs- 
stand der Spirmereien weniger unbefriedigend als die Proislagc, 
welche nach wie vor eine Verlustmarge bedmgt. Uber die Ausfuhr 
von Baumwollgarnen bis einschliesslich September 1929 liegen die 
amtlichen Ausweise vor und zeigen folgendes Bikl: — 

AUSFUHR VON BAUMWOLLGARNEN IN DEN ERSTEN DREJ 
QUARTALEN (in Meterzentnern). 



1929 

1928 

1927 

Roh . 

71,711 .. 

. 82,596 . 

.. 94,947 

Gebleicht od. merzerisiert 

7,037 ., 

8,657 

6,432 

GefSrbt, bedruckt . 

2,460 . 

3,331 . 

3,298 

Daher zusammen 

81,208 . 

94,584 

.. 104,677 


Aus diesen Ziffern geht hervor, dass dcr Export in den ersten 
3 Quartalen des Jahres 1929 gegeniiber dcra jahre 1928 um 14.1% 
und gegeniiber dem Jahre 1927 um 22.4% zuriickgebliebcn ist. 
Dem gegeniiber zeigt die Statistik der 


BAUMWOLLGARN EINFUHR (in Meterzonfnern) 
folgendes Bild 

1929 1928 1927 

Roh.,-* .; . 13,957 ... 16,944 ... 16,505 

Gebleicht od. merzcresiert . 1,1Q8 ... LI80 ... 1119 

GefSlrbt, bedrackt . 2,087 ... 1,666 ... l’l40 

Daher zusammen ... 17,152 ... 19,790 ... 19,034 


Somit ist die Gameinfiihr in den ersten drei Quartalen 1929 



/o. augcxxietJLiig ibc oancr aie verscniecnterung 

des Ausserihandelsverkehrs gegeniiber 1927, da die Gamausfuhr um 
das 2j-iache des Importes gesunken ist. 

Dot anhdtOTd schledite Geschaftsgang hat zu weiteren Produk- 
twMisemschrSnkungen, darunter auch zu vollstandigen Betriebs- 
stiUegungen g^wmngen. Im Laufe von cca. li Jahren sind an 
30% aher in Oesterreich befindlichen Spinddn zum Stillstand 
gekommen. Dennoch bestehen die Absatzschwierigkeiten fort 
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uiid es ist tlahcr ^dainit zu rochnon, class die Einschrankuiigs- 
massnahiucn oinc Fcjrlsetzung orfahrcn wcrdeii. 

Mit den \orstclKMiclcu Bt'nucrkuii^^cn sind aucli die Aussichten 
£iir die \oranssiclitluhe Goslallung dcs Spinncrci^osdi.ifles in der 
uachslcu Zukunll <;okonii/<nchfiel. Ir^^rndwelchc Anhaltbimukle 
fiir die Annalmie (‘iner lulilliarcii Brsserini^ der GeDjnullage bind 
vorerst nichl fehl/JHU‘llen, zuinal sicli auch die Silnation der 
Webindustru' tinj^unstif^ fjestaltet. 

BanmivoUtvcbcrcL Sowohl die Preis- als aucli die Absatz- 
vcrhaltiiissc warcii iin letzten Quarlel dcs falircs U)2L) unlicfnecli- 
gencl. Der Preisdruck, welchcr durch den verscliurftcn Wclt- 
bewerb der inlimdischen Webereien mul durch den anhaltend 
starkcii Auslaudsiinport auf den Markt ausgeiil)! wird, liat in dcr 
Rohwarenwel)erci zu ciner Vcrluslmarge, in der Runtweberei zu 
eincr Verringerung dor sclion vorher bcschciden gewesenen 
Rcntabilitat gefiihrt. l£s sleht ansser Zwcnfel, dass die fortgesetzl 
sinkcncle Kaufkrall der Bcvolkorung in em Missvcrhallnis zu dem 
in- und auslandisclien Gewebeanbot geralen ist, woraus sich not- 
wend igerweiso Dc'prcssionsorcheinungcn ergeben raiisscn. Die 
Aussenhand('lbewegnmg in Bauiuwollgewelicn wiihrend dor ersten 
drei Quartale dcs jahres IQ^Q ist aus den folgondcn Zifferu dcr 
amtlicbon Statislik zu orschen. 

KINFUPfR (in Meterzentnern) :— 


Roh 


1929 

40,925 . 

1928 
.. 49,761 

1927 
.. 45,470 

Geblcicht 


6,145 

7,063 

7,617 

Gefarbt ... 


5,927 

6,389 

6,387 

Bednickt 


2,514 

2,327 

3,308 

Buntgrewebt 


13,461 

13,692 

13,659 

Dahcr zusammon 

... 68 ^ . 

.. 79,232 

... 76,441 

Soinit ist 

die Gcwelieeinfuhr gefallcn: 

gegeniiber 

1928 um 

I2.Q% und go 

gcnul')er 1927 um 9.4%. 

AUSFUHR (in Meterzentnern) : 


Roh 


1929 

1,315 . 

1928 

1,318 

1927 

4,352 

Gebleicht 

. 

7,841 . 

7,809 

6,387 

Gefarbt ... 


2,524 . 

3,096 

3,187 

Bedruckt 

•. • * • 

8,720 . 

. 11,074 

10,233 

Buntgewe])t 


4,954 . 

4,896 

4,181 

Daher zusammen 

25,354 , 

.. 28,193 

... 283 ^ 


Demnach ist die Gewebcausfuhr zunickgegangen: gengenuber 
1928 um 10%, und gegeniiber 1927 um ioi%. Von der Gesamt- 
ausfuhr des J^res 1929 entfielen 16,023 Meterzentner oder 63.1% 
auf den sogen. Veredlungsverkehr mit auslandischer Ware, so 
dass an diesem Teil des Exportes die inlandische Industrie nur in 
Form der Gewebcveredlung beteiligt war. 

Auch in der Weberei hat die enhaltend ungiinstige Geschafts- 
lage zu Bctriebseinschrankungcn und Stillegungen, wenn auch 
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nicht m dem gleichen Umfange wie in der Spinnerei, genotigt und 
es ist mit weiteren Mzissnahmen dieser Art zu rechnen, wenn es dcr 
Industrie nicht mir staatlicher Hilfe gelingt, den unverhaltnis- 
massig hohen Gewebeimport einzudammen. 

(Verein der Bmwn^ollspwner und Weher Ocsterreichs^ 

BELGIUM. 

Spinners are successful in their efforts to dispose of their output 
in the country by following a low-price policy, and there are hardly 
any signs of an increase in the accumulation of the stocks of yarn. 
The low quotations for raw cotton are having a favourable influence 
over the volume of sales, whilst, on the other hand, export transac¬ 
tions in cotton yarn prove more and more dif&cult. 

In the weaving industry operations are carried on in a nornial 
manner for the country. Weaving centres like Renaix, which 
export nearly all their output, are facing serious difficulties and 
are resorting to a partial stoppage of their looms. 

Basic salaries ruling on Maxch, 1923, were increased by 5 per 
cent on the X5th October last The total increase on the wat»es list 
price amounts at present to 125 per cent. 


The jollowing is the original French article: — 

La filature p^vient a 6couler sa production dans^ le pays en 
suivant une politique de bas prix et on ne constate guere d*aggra- 
vation dans les stocks de files. Les bas cours du coton bnit innuen- 
cent favorablement la vente. Les exportations de files de coton 
deviennent par contre de plus en plus difficiles. 

Le tissage travaille d^une maniere normale pour le pays. Les 
centres de tissages qui comme Renaix exportent presque toutc leur 
production sont aux prises avec de serieuses difficultes et sent 
obliges de ch6mer partiellement. 

Les salaires de base de mars 1923 ont ete major^s de 5 pour 
cent le 15 octobre. La maj oration tot ale sur ces salaires de base 
est actuellement de 125 pour cent. 

{Sociiti Coofirative Association Cotonnihe de Belgique^ 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

The position of the Czecho-Slovakian cotton spinning industry 
has improved somewhat during the last three months of 1929. How¬ 
ever, in spite of this improvement many mills are still working on 
a much reduced capacity, for only few firms are able to run double 
shifts. On an average the production is about 90 per cent, of full 
capacity. 

Owing to the restriction of yarn production, in spite of 
the somewhat larger deliveries that had been maintained, a slight 
decrease in yam stocks took place. 

During tiie above period a better enquiry for yams could be 
noticed for the home market; futhermore, demand in the export 
market wa^ appreciably better than in the previous months. Never¬ 
theless this better demand was due more to the usual seasonal 
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activity, as preliminary conditions for a real improvement are not 
yet apparent. In November the newly received orders outbalanced 
the reduced production. Yarn prices, however, remained totally 
unsatisfactory. At the end of the year orders on hand were for 
alx)ut three to four months. 

Exports of cotton yams remained fairly stable in each month 
of the last half year. Exports of other cotton goods rose gradually 
during the last months, without, however, equalling the exports 
of the same |>erK)cl of the previous year. 


The following is the original report in German : — 

Die Lage der csl. Baumwollspinnerei hat sich in den letzten 
3 Monaten des Tahres ig2g etwas giinstiger gestaltet. Trotz dieser 
Besscrung lauten viele Betricbe noch immer stark reduziert, 
wogegen nur wenige Firman in Doppclschicht arbeiten. Im 
Durchschnitte betragt die Ausniitzung der Kapazitat nicht ganze 
QO%. 

Durch (lie Drosselung der Garnerzeugung, die trotz der etwas 
erhohten Ahlieferimgen boibehalten wurde, hatte eine gewisse 
Erleichterung in den Garnlagerbestanden zur Folge, die im Laufc 
des jahres sehr stark angewachsen war. 

In den erwahnten Perioden konnte auf dem Inlandsmarkte 
emidcbhaftcre Nachfrage nach Garnen beobachtet werden; aber 
auch im Export geschatte war der Absatz von Gamen bedeutend 
besser als in den friiheren Monaten. Doch ist diese erhohte 
Nachfrage nach Baumwollgarnen mehr in der saisonmassigen 
Belebung des Geschaftes begriindet, da die Vorbedingungen fiir 
eine anhaltende Konjunkturbesserung nicht gegeben sind. Im 
November libertsticgen die neueingelaufenen Auftrage die aller- 
dings eingeschrankte Produktion. Die Garnpreise aber bleiben 
noch bei weitera unlDefricdigend. Die Auftragsbestande am Ende 
des Jahres bcschiiftigen die Spinnereien noch etwa 3 bis 4 Monate. 

Die Ausfiihr von Baumwollgarnen ist in den einzclnen Monaten 
des verflossen Halbjahres ziemlich stabil geblicben. Die Ausfuhr 
anderer Baumwollwaren stieg in den letzten Monaten allmahlich 
an, ohne jcdoch die Ausfuh des gleichen Zeitraviincs im Vorjahre 
zu crreichen. 

(WirfschaffS’-Verband Csl, BaumwollspinnereicnPj 


ENGLAND* 

The position in the American section of the cptton spinning 
industry shbws no signs of improvement and is practically the same 
as in the previous quarter. The Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners^ Associations recommended a full week’s stoppage at 
Christmas. 

In the Egyptian section of the trade there has been a falling off 
in business ana consequently in employment, but hopes are enter¬ 
tained that the new year wiU witness an improvement in con¬ 
ditions generally. 
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ESTHONIA. 

Business in textiles, both in the wholesale aiitl retail hraiuhes, 
has been seriously depressed during the last quarter <>[ i<j2q. 
Good fields of crops gave hopes for an abundant tradt', but a 
result of the good crops was that prices for agrieulLural products 
fell very sharply, so that a certain amount of staguatit)n took 
possession of the market, accompanied unfortunate*!} b} a slioitage 
of money and a disinclination to buy, etc. 

An uncommonly bad influence on business has bet'ii caused liy 
the abnormal winter weather conditions. Continuous downfalls of 
rain, the absence of the usual and necessary winter frosts have made 
the roads in the country almost impassable, so that liiisiness has 
suffered. All hopes centre on the setting in of normal frosts by 
means of which the present situation is sure to improve. 

Working hours in the textile factories of Esthonia roiuain 
unchanged. 

The mills have orders on hand for about two inontlis. No 
alteration has taken place with regard to wages. 


The iollotuing is the original German text received from 
Kraehiiholm : — 

Der Handel in Textilerzeugmsscn — sowohl cn gros als auch 
en detail — hat in den irerten quartos von iQ2g leidcr unter clem 
Zeichen einer gewissen Depression gestanden. Ein allgc‘incin 
guter Ernteertrag berechtigteurspriinglichzuden besten Hoffnungen 
auf einen flotten H^del; als Folge der guten Ernte sind die Preise 
fiir landwirtschaftliche Erzeugnisse jedoch stark gefallcn, so class 
im Absatz eine gewisse Stignation einegetreten ist mit den iiblichen 
Begleiterscheinungen einer solchen — Geldmangel, Kaufunliist 
etc. 

Eine ungemein schlechte Einwirkung haben ausserdcni die 
absolut unnormalen Witterungsverhaltnisse auf den Handel 
ausgeiibt. Fortlaufende NiederschlSlge, das Ausblciben der not- 
wendigen Winterfroste haben die Wegevcrhaltnisse auf clem I-ande 
in einen unhaltbaren Zustand gebracht unter dem der ganz Hanchfl 
und Wandd zu leiden haben, Allcr HolTnung ist ebon auf das 
Eintreten einer richtigen Winterwitterung geriditet, wodurch sich 
das augenblickliche Bild zum Besseren wenden miissle. 

Die Arbeitszeit in den Textilfabrikcn Estlands ist unverandert, 
die alte gebliebem 

An Arbeitsmoglichkeiten sind die Fabriken fiir ca. 2 Monate 
voraus mit Orders versehen. 

In den Lohnverhaltnissen sind keine Aenderungen cingetreten, 

FRANCE, 

We are able to report quite an improvement in the position of 
American cotton spinners during the last quarter of IQSQ, clue to 
an improved home deinand. No alteration has taken place in the 
situation of the Eg3q)tian section since the publication of Bulletin 
No. 29. As regards the weaving section, which benefited by the 
lc>w prices of the American spinning section, it is experiencing a 
difficult situation owing to the improvement of the latter; their 
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usual i^riccs not having been raised ni the same proportion as the 
price of American yarns which tiny employ. 

There is no important modification in the amount oi stocks or 
the orders on hancl. Neither lias there been any change in wages 
(luring the quartiT under review. 

Sales for export have shown iiniKirtant reductions in iQ2g as 
compared with As regards (ollon cloth, this deciease lias 

been partly <^lTs(l by a better demand fiom the French C'olonics, 
which lb tlu' })rincipal export market of the French cotton industry. 


77 /#’ on^inal rimport in French foUozvs: 

Pendant le dernier trimestre dc 1929, ]iar suite cPunc mcilleurc 
demande du niarchc intericur, ou a enfiii constate une amelioration 
assez sensible de la situation dc la filature Ameri(]uc qui avait ettt 
pins particulierement attcints par la crise. — Pas de modification 
clans la situation de la filature de roton egyptien depuis la publica¬ 
tion (In Bulletin No. 29.--Quant au lissngc riui bc^nfFiciait des 
prix has pratiqut\s ])ar la filature Amcrique, il «; vu sa situation 
plutcU al(»urdic par rnmc'lioration de cette deriiiere branchc, ses 
propres ])rix n’ayant pu (Ure revlcwcs dans la niSmc proportion que 
ceiix des files Amcrique qu’il emploie. 

Pas de modification c^sscntiedlc on ce qui conccTXic les stocks et 
les ordres en carnet Aucune modification dc salaires nVst inter- 
venue au cours du trimestre en revue. 

I.es ventes a rcxportalion sur le march6 Stranger [iroprement 
dit sont cii sensible regression en 1929 par rapport a 1928. En epe 
qui concerne les tissus de coton, cette regression est en partie 
cx)mpensee par une meillcure demande du march6 colc)nial fran^ais 
qui est le ]irincipal clcbouchc exterieur de Pindustrie cotonniere 
francaise. 

I. -IMPORTATIONS (IMPORTS), 

Seme trimestre, 1929 
(3rd quarter, 1929) 
Quintaux metriques 

COMMKRCE EXTKRIEUR. (Metric quintals) 

Fils dc coton (Cotton yarns). 7,331 

Tissus dc colon (Cotton goods) . 6,S39 

II. -EXPORTATIONS (EXPORTS). 

FILS DK COTON (Cotton yarns) : Exportations totales 
(Total exports) . 38,607 

PRiNCtPAUX Pays de Destination (Principal Countries of 
Destination) * 

Algcrie, Colonies fran^aises et pays dc protectorat 

(Algeria, French Colonies and Protectorates). 4,131 

Allemagne (Germany). 6,326 

Union Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise (Economic 

Union of Belgium and Luxemburg) . 9,106 

Pays-Bas (Holland) . 

Suisse (Switzerland) . 4,164 

Pologne (Poland) . }>4^ 

Republique Argentine (Argentine). 1,570 

TISSUS DE COTON (Cotton goods): Exportations 
totales (Total exports) . 


153,931 
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PRINCIPAUX Pays de Destination (Principal Countries of 
Destination) :— 

Alg^rie, Colonies fran^aises et pays de protectorat 

(Algeria, French Colonies and Protectorates). 

Aliemagne (Germany). 

Angleterre (Great Britain) . 

Suisse (Switzerland) .;• 

Union Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise (Economic 

Union of Belguim and Luxemburg) . 

R^publique Argentine (Argentine). 

Etats-Unis (United States) . 

Pays-Bas (Holland) . 

Grfece (Greece). 


87,763 

4,179 

9.756 

6,879 

9,581 

4,467 

4,492 

1,445 

1,062 


{Syndicat General de ITndustrie Colonnihe Fran^aise.) 


GERMANY. 

Spinning Section, The last quarter of 1929 did not bring any 
important alteration to the situation in the German cotton- 
spinning industr3^ The purely seasonal increase in business which 
took place at the end of the third quarter did not continue longer 
than into October and the middle of November. Since then 
business conditions have again been very quiet. 

Yam orders, on the whole, are only obtainable for quick 
delivery, prices remaining totally inadequate. 

In spite of the passing activity in demand, no important altera¬ 
tion has taken place in the hours worked in the German cotton¬ 
spinning industry as compared with the previous months. 


The original report in German follows: — 

Auch das 4. Quartal 1929 hat keine wesentliche Aenderung in 
der allgemeinen Lage der deutschen Baumwollspinnerei gebracht. 
Die am Schluss des 3. Quartals eingetretene rein saisonmassige 
Bdebung des Geschaftes hat zwar w^rend des Oktobers und bis 
etwa ]\litte November angedauert; seit diesem Zeitpunkt ist 
jedoch wieder eine weitgehende Geschaftsstille zu verzeichnen 
gewesen. 

Die Garnabschliisse wurden im allgemeinen nur mit Kurzer 
Lieferfrist getatigt, die Preise blieben nach wie vor vdllig unzulang- 
lich. 

Audi im Beschaftigungsgrad der deutschen Baumwoll- 
spinnereien ist trotz der voruBergehenden Belebung der Nachfrage 
keine wesentliche Aenderung gegeniiber den Vormonaten einge- 
treten. 

(Arbeitsausschuss der Deutschen Bcmmwoll- 
spinnerverbande^ 

Weaving Section. When compared with the previous periods, 
the general condition of the German, cotton-weaving industry did 
not undergo any appreciable change during the fourth quarter of 
1929. The revival which occurred in October, and continued, 
created no surprise, as this is a seasonal feature of the industry. 
Customers try to avoid long-term contracts as much as possible. 
Orders booked up to the end of the year remain appreciably below 
the normal. The reduction in output has still maintained, 
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although in a few special cases slight revivals were noticed in the 
course of the fourth quarter. 

The prices arc, as before, disappointing. 

T//C original tapart loUoius: — 

Weberei, Die allgemeinc Lage dcr siiddeutschcn Baumwoll- 
weberci hat im 4. Vicrtoljahr 1^29 keine wcsentliche Aendening 
gegeniiber der Vorzeit erfahren. Die ini Oktober eingetretenc 
Selebung des Geschafles war saisonmassig bedingt und nur vor- 
iibergehend. Die Abnehinerschaft vermeidet Kontrakte auf langere 
Sicht. Der am Schlussc des Jalires vorhandene Auftragsbestand 
bleibt hinter einem normalen Auftragsbestand wesentlidi zuriick. 
Die Betriebseinschrankungen sind weiterhin aufrecht erhalten 
worden, wenn auch in einzelnen Fallen im Laufe des 4. Vierteljahres 
eine massige Bcsserung der Beschaftigung erzielt werden konnte. 
Die Preise sind nach wie vor unbemedigend. 

(yerein der Suddeiitschcr Baunuwoll Indnsirieller,) 

HOLLAND. 

The spinning section shows little improvement. Although 
most mills are working full time, and stocks of yarn do not seem 
to be large, the offtake is very erratic and most sales are only for 

E rompt ddivery, while only few contrax:ts for forward delivery can 
e obtained. The margins for most counts are unsatisfactory, 
especially for coarse ring twist. 

Conditions in the weaving section have changed for the worse. 
The demand for home trade is not unsatisfactory, but most manu¬ 
facturers complain about the prices obtainable. For export the 
demand is very poor, especially for the Netherlands-Indies, where 
the markets are overstocked. The manufacturers engaged in this 
trade are complaining very much, and in many cases they have 
reduced their production either by working shorter hours or by 
stopping part of their looms. 

HUNGARY. 

The foreign trade statistics of Hungary for the first nine months 
of 1929 give the following details for cotton manufactures : — 

Double zentners.* 

Jan.-Sept., 1929. Jan.-Sept. 1928. 

Iim)orts :— 

Raw cotton . 88,609 ... 61,177 

Cotton yarns 39,288 48,162 

Cotton goods 54,959 77,217 

Exports :— 

Cotton yarns 2,591 2,178 

Cotton goods 9,582 12,191 

* Double zentner = 100 kilos. 

As will be seen from the above data, imports of raw cotton 
have considerably increased; this is due to the erection of three new 
cotton spinning mills in 1929. For the same reason, imports of 
cotton yarn have decreased. Imports of cotton goods have also 
decreased by approximately 30 per cent, but during this period 
the domestic production of cotton goods has risen. On the other 
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hand the internal market prices and credit conditions turned out 
to be continually unlavourablc, and it is expected that domestic pro¬ 
duction in those months ol 1929 not covered by the above statistics 
\m11 also show a falling off. 


The original report in Lrcnnan lolloics: — 


Der Aussenhandel Ungarns in den ersten 9 Moiiaten des Jahres 
1929 zeigt in Artikeln der BauinwoUindustne lolgeiidc Datcn: — 

Doppelzentner. 

1929. 1-Xll. 1928. 1-XII. 


Emfuhr :— 

Rohbaumwolle 
Baumwollgarne ... 
BaTimwollgcwcbe 


88,609 ... 61,177 

39,288 .. 48.162 

54,959 . . 77,217 


Ausfuhr :— 

Baumwollgarne . •• 2,591 ... 2,178 

Baumwollgewebc . ... 9,582 ... 12,191 

Wie aus obigen Daten ersichtlicli, hat die Einfuhr von Roh¬ 
baumwolle wesentlich zugenommen, was auf die Griindung von 
drei neuen Bauinwollspinnercien im jahre 1929 zuriickgcfuhrt war¬ 
den kann. Aus demselben Grund ist aucli die Linfuhr von 
Baumwollgarnen zuriickgegangerL Mit ungeiahr 30% hat sich 
auch der Import von Bauiiiwollgeweben vermindert und parallel 
hiemit ist die Produktion der einheimischen Baumwollwebereien 
im Laufe des jahres 1929 gestiegen, so dass die Fabnkcn im 
^gemeinen einen voUen Betiieb unterhielten. Da aber auf dem 
inlandischen Markte sowohl die Preis- wie die Kreditverhaltnisse 
sich dauernd ungiinstig gest^ten, ist damit zu rechen, dass in den 
restlichen, statistisch noch nicht ausgewicsenen Monate des Jahres 
1929 in der einheimischen Produktion ebenfalls ein Riickgang zu 
verzeichnen sein wird. 


{Magyar Textilgydrosok Orssdgos Egyesulefe,) 


ITALY. 

The conditions of the Italian cotton industry during the 
fourth quarter of this year, from the purely statistical point of view, 
do not show any notable variations as compared with the previous 
quarter. 

Work in the spinning and weaving mills was regular, the slocks 
in hand are normal, and the exports of cotton goods, in quantity, 
are increasing. 

From the economic point of view, however, the situation cannot 
be said to be satisfactory, seeing that the sales both at home and for 
export have only realized prices leaving very little or no margin 
at all. 

Payments are made almost normally. 

{Associazione Italiana Fascista degli Industriali Coto7iieri!) 

SPAIN. 

During the past half year the textile market has presented most 
prominenfly the following features. 

The general situation of the country may be described briefly 
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thus: Work in the factories has for quite a long while been uninter¬ 
rupted by trade disputes; there is abundance ui employment lor 
labour through the extension of public works initiated by the 
Government, and the crops have maintained their customary 
average. Tiiesc favourable elements have been couiilcred l)y the 
permanent obstacle o( low wages, especially for farm workers, which 
persists m the majority of the districts of Spain; exceptions are 
Cataluha, Vascongadas, Asturias and Valencia, d'he advaiuages 
of this normal situation have, however, been diminished, and 111 
some cases effaced, by the sudden and sharp rise 111 the rate of 
exchange, which has compelled the majority of the employers to 
pay for their cotton contracts at a higher rate of exchange than 
could have been anticipated, with consequent losses for the share¬ 
holders. The Spanish market has suffered also in consequence of 
the world-wide crisis which exists in the use of cotton for clothing. 
The inclination of the consumer continues in the direction of giving 
a preference to silks and rayons, which has obliged employers to 
develop in this direction, with the inevitable embarrassments, 
expenses and trouble which this class of goods brings in the trans¬ 
formation or adaptation of their equipment. 

The Comite Oficial Algodonero has continued to intervene for 
the purpose of lessening somewhat the effects of the problem of 
over-production existing in Spain compared with its trifling export 
of manufactured goods, but without succeeding in producing any 
evident impression on our cotton market. 


SWITZERLAND, 

In general, the situation of the cotton industry during the last 
three months of last 3^car went from bad to worse, in most cases 
forward business is only-undertaken at a loss, due to the fact that 
the industr)'’ is helpless against the low prices offered by buyers. 
It rarely happens tiiat the manufacturer receives the equivalent of 
the actual cost price, and still less an actual proftl. 

The coarse and niediuni-fino spinners reported a slight increase 
in activity without, however, an improvement m prices. Never¬ 
theless this slight improyeinent did not suffice to cause any rctluc- 
tion of short-time working. For the finc-snmniiig section good 
prospects decliiK‘d earlier, so that a few mills which are already 
working on a 30 per cent, reduction are considering further 
curtailment. In Uie doubling section conditions have so tapered 
off that, in spite of important reductions in production, more 
doubling spindles will have to be brought to a standstill. Medium- 
flne cloths solely, owing to low prices and short terms of delivery, 
have established a brisk enquiry. The coarse weaves, as before, 
remain neglected, so that some firms, after year-long unsuccessful 
competition, are preparing to close indefinitely. The heavy 
depression is now being felt by the fancy-goods manufacturers, 
who so far had been fully occupied, in so far as at -the end of 
December sypproximately one-half of the mills were working at a 
reduction of 10 to 30 per cent 

At the end of this exceedingly dismal year it is regrettable 
that no prospects for any improvement are discernible in the near 
foture 
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I he original report in Ger 77 ian foUozos : — 

Im allgemeinen hat sich die Marktlage fiir Baumwollfabrikate 
in deii letzten drei Monaten des vergangenen Jahres wciter versch- 
lechtert, die Weiterbeschaftigung der Betnebe ist in den meisten 
Fallen nut Verlusten vcrbunden, da die Industrie bei dem herr- 
schenden Ueberangebot dem Prcisdruck der Kaufer schutzlos preis- 
gegeben ist. Nur selten gelingt es, fiir die Fabrikate, den Ersatz 
der eigenen Selbstkosten einzutauschcn und noch wcnigcr einc 
bescheidene Gewinnmarge zu erzielen. 

Die Grob- und Mittelfeinspinnerei registriert eine leichte 
Hebung der Beschaftigung als gliickliche Ausnahme, ohne dass 
aber die Preise davon pro&tiert haLten. Immerhin reichte das 
leichte Anziehen nicht einmal zu einem spiirbaren Abbau der 
Betnebsrediiktionen aus. Fiir die Feinspinnerei haben sich die 
Aussichten eher verschlechtert, sodass in einzelnen Betrieben, die 
heute schon nut Einschrankungen von mchr als 30 Prozent arbeiten, 
weitergehende Reduktiqnen erwogen werden. In der Zwirnerei 
haben sich die Verhaltnisse soweit zugespitzt, dass trotz teilweiser 
starker Produktionssenkung weitere Stillsetzungcn von Zwirn- 
spindeln erfolgen werden. Bei gedriickten Preisen und iiusserst 
loiappen Lieferfnsten wird in der Mittelfeinweberei vereinzelt 
regere Nachfrage festgestellt, wahrend die Grobweberei nach wie 
vor vernachlassigt bleibt, sodass hin und wieder ein Betrieb nach 
jahrelangem erfolglosem Kampfe seine endgiiltige Schliessimg 
vorbereitet. Die schwere Depression wirkte sion nun auch deutlich 
auf die bisher ordentlich beschaftigt gewesene Buntweberei aus, 
sodass Ende Dezember bereits die tfalfte der Betriebe Reduktionen 
zwischen lo und 50 Prozent verzeichnet Beim iiberaus diisteren 
Jahresabschluss fehlen leider jegliche Aussichten auf eine 
Besserung in naher Zukunft, 

(yerband der Arbeitgeber der Textile-hidnstrie!) 

U.S.A. 

Statistical reports of production, sales and shipments of standard 
cotton cloths during the mqnth of December, 1929, were made 
public to-day by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York. The figures cover a period of four weeks. 

Production during the four weeks of December amounted to 
243,735,000 yards, or at the rate of 60,934,000 yards per week. 

Sales during December were 302,934,000 yards, or 124.3 
cent, of production. Shipments during the month were 214,148,000 
yards, equivalent to 87.9 per cent, of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 461,013,000 
yards, representing an increase of 6.9 per cent, during the month. 
UnMled orders on December 31st were 431,018,000 yards repre¬ 
senting an increase of 25.9 per cent, during the month. 

{The Association of Cotton Textile Merchaftts of Nezu York,) 
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IN NEW COUNTRIES 


ALGERIA. 


The cotton harvest is rather satisfactory except in the Penegaux 
region, where it is late, and fears are entertained that the cotton will 
not all be picked before the cold sets in. 

Production in the department of Oran amounts to 40,000 centals 
(6,500 bales) of ginned cotton and 62,000 centals (sjoo short 
tons) of seed. {International histitute of Agriculture^ RameA 


ARGENTINE. 


Argentine cotton has during the last few years en]oyed a 
growing demand amongst cotton spinners. Most of the cotton 
received from the Argentine is strong, and though the length of 
fibre may be uneven the lower price ruling in the market has paid 
spinners for the extra work of classifying the cotton. 

The following particulars have been extracted from the report 
of the French Commercial Attache in Argentine. 

The table reproduced herewith shows an almost constant 
expansion, and the reports to hand indicate that the possibilities 
of much larger crops exist. The Government has engaged an 
American expert who is in charge of a special cotton department. 
The experimental farms in Chaco, Cornentes, Formosa, are the 
most important ones, but the cotton from Argentine Chaco is the 
most promising of all. 


Soecl 1‘Xport Production Kxpoit 



Aua 

C oUon 

Lini 

oi 

ol 

ol 

Yoais 

Sown 

Pi oduced 

J’induction 

Lint 

Seed 

Seed 


hectaics 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1912-1913 

2,800 


— 


— 

— 

1913-19U 

2,217 

- 

- 

- 

— 


19U-1915 

3,300 

2,640 

792 

26 

1,795 

— 

1915-1910 

3,780 

2,052 

885 

34 

2,007 

— 

1916-1917 

3,075 

2,460 

689 

152 

1,722 

— 

1917-1918 

11,775 

9,420 

2,638 

727 

6,694 

— 

1918-1919 

13,135 

10,058 

3,047 

1,382 

7,250 

1,204 

1919-1920 

13,350 

10,680 

3,097 

3,012 

7.446 

3.748 

1920-1921 

22,864 

19,088 

5,636 

2,691 

13,171 

2,110 

1921-1922 

15,615 

12,490 

3,497 

4,028 

8,743 

2,142 

1922-1923 

62,658 

43,860 

5,636 

3,462 

13,409 

2,503 

1923-1924 

22,864 

19,434 

12,758 

6,057 

30,636 

4,544 

1924-1925 

104,513 

61,105 

14,455 

11,057 

35,636 

4,600 

1925-1926 

110,058 

96,400 

31,300 

22,641 

60,180 

15,115 

1926-1927 

71,746 

42,000 

13,101 

9,246 

31,196 

1,472 

1927-1928 

85,000 

75,410 

23,200 

8,364 

47,160 

1,690 

1928-1929 

105,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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COTTON GROWING 


The port of Barranqueras, situated opposite Cqrrientes, has 
become a great river shipping port. The quantities of cotton 
exported were in 1928 as follows: — 


France and 


Spain 

Belgium 

Germany 

England 

Italy 

Chile 

8,178 

14,421 

15,603 

46,356 

2,910 

10 bales 

1,844*2 

3,348*8 

3,548 

110,661*6 

645*1 

2*2 tons 


The Chaco type is carefully selected at the Government farms; 
its staple length is hardly 28 mm., often 23 to 25 mm. 

Farmers have unfortunately started the vicious practice of 
damping the cotton for the purpose of gaining weight. 

A movement is on foot to increase still farther the tariffs on all 
imported manufactured cotton goods with a view to forcing 
spinners and manufacturers to establish themselves in that country 
and using Argentine cotton on the spot. 


BARBADOS. 


According to advices from Bridgetown, Barbados, the 
re-establishment of cotton Rowing is to be attempted by the 
Department of Agriculture. Last year, owing to the ravages of the 
boll-weevil, no cotton was grown on the island, but this year large 
quantities of seed were fumigated, and both the Government and 
private planters believe that the industry will again be profitable. 


PERU. 


According to the National Agricultural Society of Peru, the 
total acreage devoted to cotton cultivation in Peru for the coming 
season is placed at 115,000 heclares. The estimated production of 
cotton on this acreage is estimated at 210,000 bales. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN RUSSIA. 


The Russian cotton crop is expected to be a little below the 
earlier expectations, due to the unfavourable effect of the early 
frosts, according to an official statement in the Russian paper 
Economic Life for November 14, 1929. The shortage of cotton 
can be compensated to some extent, in the opinion of the authorities, 
provided measures are taken to reduce local consumption in the 
cotton growing rerions. Gathering of cotton this season is pro¬ 
ceeding more rapidly than last year, but nevertheless is behind the 
“ plan?’ By November i, 1929, 33 per cent, of the total contracted 
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quantity was gathered in Central Asia (Turkestan) as against 52 per 
cent specified by the “ plan.** The quality of this year’s crop is 
better than last year’s. 

Russia’s ‘‘Plan” for 1930-31 Cotton Crop. 

The “plan” of contracts with cotton growers for acreage in 
1930-^1 calls for the planting of an area of 3,582,950 acres. The 
so-called “ socialized sector^* is expected to reach 15 per cent, of 
the total Central Asiatic (Turkestan) cotton area. Curtailment of 
appropriations for irrigation construction and fertilizers is con¬ 
sidered as endangering the execution of next year’s “plan” of 
cotton expansion. There is also some danger of delay in the delivery 
of tractors, some 2,200 of which were supposed to arrive in the 
cotton regions by February i, 1930. So far 114 tractors have been 
delivered. In so far as the contemplated expansion of cotton is 
expected to take place through the displacement of the grain crops, 
the prospects do not appear to be very favourable, because of an 
insufficient grain supply in the cotton regions during the first 
quarter of the current agricultural year. 

(Foreign Crops and Markets?) 


SUDAN. 


373,000 acres were planted to cotton in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan this season. This is an increase of 95,000 acres over last 
year’s earliest estimate of 278,000 acres. Production of the present 
crop is forecast at 170,649 bales of 478 pounds net, an increase 
of 32,285 bales over last year’s first forecast of 138,364 bales of 
478 pounds net. Last year’s crop was finally estimated to be 
142,000 bales. 


Government Cotton Progress Report for November, 1929 


Variety 
Gezira Sakel 

Tokar Sakel . 

Kassala Sakel 
Shambat, Kamlin and 
Dueim Sakel 
Private Estates Sakel 

Total Sakel . 

Irrigated American ... 
Rain-grown American 


Area 

Picked to date, 

Estimated 
Total Yield, 

under Crop, 

kantars of 

kantars of 

Feddans 

315 rotls 

315 rolls 

174,000 

... — 

522,000 

45,000 

... — 

41,300 

50,000 

— 

95,000 

550 

— 

2,000 

3,900 

300 

9,900 

273,750 

300 

670,200 

16,530 

22,114 

49,400 

64,150 

9,748 

69,530 


SYRIA AND LEBANON. 


The area harvested is 38,400 acres in the State of Syria against 
37,300 in 1928, and 17,300 in the State of the Alaouites against 
9,100 in 1928. 

Weather conditions were normal. 

(International Institute of Agriculture) 
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COTTON GROWING 


WORLD’S COTTON AGRE- 

COVONNIER—SUPERFICIE, PRODUCTION ET RENDEMENT PAR HA. 

Table prepared by Uiternattonal 

I 

SuPiRriciL— Area 




PAYS 

CnuNTRirs 


Moycnnc 

Aviraii 

1000 - 10 / 

1013-14 


Europe 


Bulgarie . 

:: :: ;; :: 

Italie. 

Malte. 

Roj'aumo des Serbes-Croates-Slovfenes 

I Totaxix . 

U.R.S.S.(C). 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 I 

18 

19 , 

20 I 

21 ' 

22 I 

23 

24 

25 


26 

27 

28 I 

29 I 

30 
01 , 
32 


Totaux 


hectares 


•xm iH 


3) 12,084 
8,500 
403 


1025-20 I 1020-27 


18,000 

635,000 


2,941 

2,125 

15,470 

3,r>oo 

659 

8S1 

26,000 

502,800 


3,014 

4,451 

14,916 

3,500 

449 

65' 

27,0001 

65 o, 50 o| 


Am^rique Slpienthion^le ET Centr^.le 
Etats-Unis 

Guadeloupe ( 7 ) . 

Guatemala. 

Haiti ( 7 ) . 

lades occiden tales bntanmques: 

Antigua. 

Baibade. 

Grenade ( 7 ) . 

lies Vierges britanniques ( 7 ) 

Jamalqne .. . 

Montseirat . 

St. Christophe et Nifevcs. 

St. Vincent . 

Indes ocddentales n^derlandaises ( 7 ) 

Mezique . 

(•♦) Nicaragua ( 7 ). 

Forto-Rico. 

R^ublique Dominicaine ( 7 ) .. 

(•*) Salvador ( 7 ) . 


( 8 ) 


13,820,811| 18,6.37,180 19,055,638| 

1.1741 — 

30,351 


1,207' 


1,174 

20,044 


. (ii) 


805< 

1,6581 

1,290| 

”” 61 
869| 

i,r 

1,562 

145 

99,842 

345 


( 13 ) 


13,945,000 


AmIBRIQTTE MtRlDlONALS 

Argentine .j 2,0911 

Bolivie . I — 

Br48il.1(14) 859,144 

Colombie .(xs) 4,620 

Paraguay . l(n>) SO' 

Pdrou.( 17 ) 66,11' 

(♦♦) Venezuela . — 


Totaux 


433,000| 


1951 
1,488| 
1, 

40 

19 

1,012 
890 
1.1 

171,! 

4,654| 


1,427 

1,620 

8 

18 

1,133 

1.594 

2,491 

248,184 

4,047 


18,862,000 10,349.000 


1027-2h 


hetUrcs hectares 1 h(‘ttaus 


1028-20 


hectares 


110,068 

2,800' 

534,357 

20 , 000 , 

12,152 

120,000 


71,746 

2,500 

390,143 

30,000 

9.597 

127,863 


5,152 

4,624 

14,581 

4,000 

284 

500 

29,000 

762,100 


4,870 

8,497 

15,404 

368 


33,000 

018,700 


16,243,447 18,340.049 

800 


800 
62,610 

150 

1,620 

10 

3 

1,174. 

1,101' 

1,361' 

132,041 

2,000 


68,707 


1,052 

1,370 

211,802 


16,438,000 18,640,000 


I 


86,000 

624,706 

16,000 

127,852 


790,0001 647,000| 770,000 


750,000 


Asir 


91 < 


33 Ceylan.'(z^) 

84 Chine ( 19 ). 

36 Chypre .I( 3 x} 4,210. 

36 Coree. 1 69,203 

37 I Etablissements fran^ais dans rinde .. .. 4 

38 Indes britanniques.9,102,100 

89 ' Indes n^derlandaises ( 7 ). 

‘ Indocbine: 

40 Annam ., .> 

41 Cambodge.' . 1 

42 Cochinckine .I 

48 ~ Laos . 

44 Tonkin .I 


I 


730 

,004,640 

4,196 

196,214 

64 

,404,100 

11,000 

6,800, 
5,279 
400, 

;i 


(33) 7,500, 

1,680 


570 

1,428,000 

4,078 

214,127 

60 

10,046,000 

9,000 

5,000 

6,123 


200 

1,813 

203,385 

50 

10 , 020,000 

5,600' 

6,600 

6,726 

400 

1,642 


720 

4,474 

203,681 

10,718,000 

8,530 

5,700 

600 

1,822 


(**) Fays dont Ics ebifiros ne sent pas comptis dans les totaux. 

(x) Donnie calculie pour le temtoire compris entre les frontiires actuelles. (a) Campagne 1914-15. ( 3 ) Non 
coznpns la Thrace oiientale. ( 4 ) Donnie xnoyenne approximative. ( 5 ) Annde 1024-25. ( 6 ) Les chifircs de 1925 h 
1928 sent des clu&es rivisis et ils se rapportent seulement aux exploitations individuelles des paysans ; pour les 
chifires totaux et pour la comparabiliti de tous les chiffres avec ceux de Pavant-gueixe, voir notes k la fin du volume. 
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AGE AND PRODUCTION 

COTTON—AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER HA. 
Istiluie of Agriculture, Rome. 


Production j>i toioN iorini —Pmhuhtm oj lint 


Kindi mini pvk hk iakl 
i teld ptr hectare 


Moyenne 





' 1 

Mo^ellne 


1 

N. 

Avttant 





Averaqe 


1 1 1 


1909-JO 

192.5-20 

1926 27 

1927-28 

192S 29 

l‘.»0l)-10/ 

1925-26 

1920-27 1027-28 , 1928-29 


i013-U 





1913-14 


1 1 


quiutaux i 

qnintaux | 

quiniaux 

qiiintanx | 

1 rjuinUax i 

1 quiiit. 1 

quint. 

quini 1 quint. quint. 


quintals 

quuitah 

quintah 

quintals ^ 

quintah 

quintah [ 

quintals 

quintals | quintah quintals 


{i){2) 1,081 

4,483 

5,007 

7, tool 

> ' 

9.418 (i)(2) 1,1, 

1,5 

1 , 7 ! 1,6 1 , 9 ' 

1 


2,402 

7,803 

5,.5351 

1 6,674 

— ' 

1,1 

1,8 1,2 0,81 

2 

83.008 

31,675 

38,.504] 

1 27,236 

32.262,(2)(3) 2,71 

2,0 


3 

1 11,300(3) 9,800 

— 

— 

— 

1(1) 3.2 


2.6 1,9| 2,1| 

4 

040 

1,419 

020] 

1 6221 

! 083 

2,3 

"” 2,2 

2,0 2,2 ”" 2,7 

5 

— 

1,2.59 

835 

412 

472 

“ 1 

1,5 

1,3 0,8 0,8 

6 

48,000 

51,000 

63,000 

1 51,000 

00,000 

2,7 

2,0 

2,3^ 1,8 1,8 


1,962,000 

1,693,000 

1,078,000 

2,153,000 

2,672,000 

1 

1 "..1 

1 

2,0 

2,6 2,9 2,9 

7 

28,238,194 

31,915,514 

.18,978,003 

^ 28,090,0041 

1 

1 31,390,763 

2,0 

1,9 

1 

2,0 1,7 1,7 

8 


408 

283 

(9) 000 

1 — 



1,1 — 

9 

(lo) Sl.‘) 

3,.577 

— 


1 ____ 

1 

3,0 

— — 

30 

20,093 

49,945 

49,009 

* 44,273 

' 

1 - 1 


— 

11 

.533 

05 

340 

1 52B 


1,8 

0.5 

, 0,4 - — 1 

1 12 

2,298 

1,345 

868 

39 

- 

1,* 

0,9 

' 0,6 0,3 — 

13 

1,,523 

1,606 

1,024 

1,805 

► - 

■ 

1,0 

' 1,2 0,8 — 

14 

170 

4 

1 

2 


— 

—- 

—.1 — 

15 

144 


— 


. 

2,8 


1 — 1 —. 

16 

1,12.5 

1,283 

2,723 

3,032 

2.724 

1.7 

1,3 

2,1 2,6 2,6 

17 

2,920 

1,415 

1,582 

1,610 


1 1.6 

1.6 

1,0 1,5 ~ 

Ih 

2,225 

2,056 

2,301 

1,489 

' ~ 1,397* 

1,4 

1,3, 

0,9 1,1 0,0 

19 

{X2) 349 

36 

43 

— 

1 

(12) 2,4 

“ 

._ — ~ 

20 

( 13 ) 436,980 

434,670 

780,166 

388,623 

1 582,436(12) 4.4 

2.5 

3,1 2,9 2,8 

21 

6t0 

204 

370 

— 1 

' — 

— 



22 

( 13 ) 838 

4,100(1) 2,9781(1) 2,082 

. 

(13) 2,3 

0.9 

— — —. 

23 

( 14 ) 2,521 

1,388 

898 

592 

163 



— — — 

24 

— 

5,836 

407 

— 


— 



23 

28,729,000 

35,417,000 

39,823,000 

28,538,000| 

1 82,040,000 

2,11 

1,9| 

2.1 1,7 1,7 

1 1 1 


( 13 ) 6,376 

200,200 

131,000 

220,000 

1 

1 j 

(12) 2,0 

2,0 

1 

1 3,8 2.6 - 

26 

... 

4,400 

4,800 

~ 


1 

1,9 

1,9 - 

1 27 

( 14 ) 907,110 

1,304,211 

1,049,920 

J,095,0*5 

~ 

Idl) 2,5 

2,4 

' 2,Cl 2,1 — 

2h 

(15) 12,058 

34,500 

64.000 

1 24,300 


(15) 2,6 

1,7 

1,5 1,5 

29 

( 17 ) 200 

24,893 

23,036 

— 


(i6) 2,.5 

2,0 

2,4 — — 

.30 

(i8) 260,822 

442,080 

533,740 

532,640 



3,7 

1 4,3 4,2 - 

31 

— 

70,000 

70,00 

70,000 

70,000 

' 1 

•— 

1 r 

32 

1,188,000 

2,101,000 

1,706,000 

J,000,000 

1 

j 1,900,000 

1 


2,0 

' 2,8' 2,3 2,5 

1 



220 

474 

3371 


1 

1 

1 0,3 

0,8 1,7 — 

83 

( 30 ) 4,826,160 

4,579,000 

3,484,000 

4,300,000 

3,300,000 

” 1 

1 2,4 

2,^ — — 

34 

4,801 

5,541 

7,801 

3,828 

3,893| 


, 1,3 

1,0 0,8 0,0 

35 

41,980 

267,161 

309,;J88 

288,886 

324,9641 

0,7 

1,4 

1 1,4 1,4 1,6 

36 

1 

274 

200 

225 

1 202, 

— 

1 5,1 

4,0 4,5 — 

37 

7,770,000 

11,276,000 

0,115,000 

10,819,000 

10,229,0001 

0 , 9 ' 

1,0| 

1 0,9 1,1 1,0 

38 

( 32 ) 89,563 

11,868 

9,513 

11,923 

6,240: 

— 


— “ 1 ”” 

30 

_ 

6,800 

3,000 

3,000 

4,500 

_ 

1,0 

0,6 0,6 0,8 

40 

— 

5,068 

3,688 

5,184 

' — ! 

—. 

1,0 

0,7 0,8 — 

41 

— 

420 

435 

480 

600j 


1.0 

1,0 1,2 1,2 

42 

— 

— 


1,170 

1,370 

— 

— 1 

— — 1 — 

1 43 

- 



1 




~ - - 

44 


, (**) Countnes. for which hgures arc uot iiicludod in the totals. 

(i) Comprising the territory mcludcd within the present boundaries. ( 2 } Season 11)14-15. ( 3 ) Not including 
Eastern Thracia. ( 4 ) Approximate average. ( 5 ) Season 1924-25. ( 6 ) The figures for the years 1026 to 1028,have 
been revised and refer only to individual peasant holdings. ( 7 ) Exports of lint, including exports of unginned 
cotton reduced to terms of lint. ( 8 ) Season 1911-12. { 9 } Estimate of production, (xo) Season 1912-14. (xz) 1015-16 
to 1018-10. (X 2 ) 1910-11 to 1918-14. (13) Season 1900-10. (14) 1911-12 to 1918rl4> . (x5) Season lOlfi-lO- 
{z6} Season 1016-17. (zy) 1014-15 to 1918-10. (zS) 1911-12 ana 1018-14. ( 19 ) Estimates made by the Chinese 
MniftwriPrs* Awnrifttion. (ao) 1016-17 lo 1918-19. (si) Scason 1018-10. (32) 1012-13 and 1918-14 
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WORLD’S COTTON ACRE- 

COTONNIEE-SUPERFICIE, PRODUCTION ET RENDEMENT PAR HA. 


SuruRiuii — Area 


N. 

PAYS 

COUNTRIFS 

M(»>enn<‘ 

Avutage 

1909-10/ 

11)13-11 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1028-20 



hectaies 

hcetaics 

hot tares 

liei tares 

hectares 

45 

Irak. 






46 

Japon . 

3,071 

l,65r) 

1,305 

1,133 

— 

47 

(**) Perse (i) . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


4S 

Siam. 

(a) 4,790 

5,145 

3.259 

3,168 

— 

40 

(**) SiTie et Liban. 

— 

32,900 

31,210 

30,b20 

7,740 

50 

(■'•*) lurquie d’Asie. 

( 3 ) lb2,4C7 

168,67b 

110,022 

00,424 

— 


7 otauA . 

10,923,000 

13,611,000 

11,730,000 

12,158,000 

12,460,000 


Afri^jul 






51 

(**) Afrique ocadentale fran(;aise ( 4 ) 







Cote d’hoire (i). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Dahumf^ .. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Guuiee fran? . 

— 

8 , 0 (KI 

7,000 

S ,000 



Haute-Vulta . 

— 


— 

11.",122 

— 


Senegal . . 

— 

30,000 

— 

10,000 

23,000 


Soudan frani; 

— 

— 

— 

41,200 



Tenitoire du Nigei 

— 


7,170 

5,U4b 

— 

52 

Algene . 

( 2 ) 647 

0,108 

8,453 

5,050 

4,931 

53 

Angola . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

54 

Congo beige (6) . 

— 

0,000 

9,500 

10,000 

— 

.ir) 

Kgypte . 

703,383 

808,394 

750,138 

636,025 

730,297 

56 

1 £ry tbiec . 

— 

—- 

2,500 


3,300 

57 

1 (*•) Kenia (i) . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

58 

1 Maroc fran^ais . 

_ 

700 

1,200 

400 

400 

59 

(•*) Mozamb. (8); 







Terr, de la Comp, de Mozamb . 

— 

11,887 

7,528 

7,032 



Terr, de la Pro’v. de Mozamb . 

— 

— 

12,502 

10,3lb 

— 

60 

1 (♦•) Nigeria ( 9 ) .. 

— 

— 

— 


— 

61 

1 Nvassalaiid: 







Culture des Europ. (Crops by Europ.) .. . 

(ro) 12,431 j 

7,098 

5,406 

1,030 

423 


Culture des Indig, (Crops by Nati\es) . 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62 

Ouganda . 

23,283 

247,186 

230,66b 

21."),749 

282,934 

(>:) 

’ Rhodobie mondionale 

— 

20,744 

3,292 

512 

1,023 

04 1 Rhodebie septciitnonale 

— 

4,795 

170 

69 

_ 

05 

Somalie itahenno ( 11 ) .. . 

— 

3,000 

4,500 

5,.501) 

8,250 

60 

Soudan Anglo-Egypticn . . 

17,703 

77,406 

90,966 

06,,569 

115,111 

67 

1 Tanganyika . 

( 10 ) 12,317 


60,700 

— 

— 

08 

Togo (zone fran^avse) (i) . 

— 

24,000 


. 


0.) 

1 Union de rAtiiqiic du Sud (u) 

97 

44,923 

28,080 

21,855 

2i,;ioo 


1 Tofaux . 

783,000 

1,307,000 

1,229,000 

1,085,000 

1,280,000 


1 Ocfi4ME 






70 

Australie . 

1,>0 

7,610 

6,060 


___ 

71 

lies Fidji . 

— 

140 


1 

_ 

72 

Nouvelle Calddonie . 

— 


400 

1 350 

— 

73 

Nouvelles-H^bndes (i) . 

— 

— 



— 


Tot aux . 

2.000 

15,000 

12,000 

21,000 

20,000 


1 Totaux g^n^raux: 







1 non compns PU.R.S.S . 

26,104,000 

34,648,000 

32,994,000 

30,501,000 

33,183,000 


1 y compns I’U.R.S.S . 

26,789,000 

35,235,000 

33,649,000 

1 81,253,000 

34,102,000 


{**) P&ys dont les chifiEres ne sont pas compzis dans les totaiue. 

(i) Exportation do coton dgrend et de coton non dgrend rdduit en filasse. (a) 1911-1211918-14. ( 3 ) Campagne 
1910-11. ( 4 ) Les chiffres de la snperficie comprennent aussi des terrains destine en partie seulement k la culture du 
coton. ( 5 ) 1^9-40,1912-13 et 1913-14. ( 6 ) Les chiffres se rapportant aux sup^cies sont incoippldts. ( 7 ) 1915-16 
k 1918—19. ( 8 ) Culture des £urop4ens settlement, (o) Quantit^s entries dans le commerce: la production totale 
«t dvalttde k ^viroa 160,000-2!M),000 guintaux. (lof 1910-11 k 1913-14. (ii) Cultures imgaics seulement. 
< 12 ) Y compns le Swaziland. ( 13 ) 1910-11,1911-12 et 1918-14. 
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Production nr coion uoui nd - Ptoduitwn of htit 


Movenne 



1 


Mojt'iiiie 





1 N. 

Areraf^e 





Avtragt 






1909-10/ 

ii> 2 r )-20 

1920-27 

1 1027-28 

1028-20 

1000 1 ( 1 / 

1025-20 

1020-27 

1027-28 

102 S -20 


1913-14 





1013-14 






qumtauY 

quiiiUuY 

(lumtau'c 

[ quintaux 

^ quill t<ui\ 

quint 

quint 

quint. 

<iuinl 

quint. 


quintals 

quintals 

qninlah 

1 quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

1 

1 quinluh 

1 Uintah 

1 


4,008 

0,350 

1 

3,270 

0,205 



_ 



45 

7,650 

3,381 

2,434 

2,385 

— 

2,5 

2,0 

1.0 

2.1 


40 

( 2 ) 240,291 

181,330 

183,450 

102,030 

- 


— 



- 

47 

— 

10,020 

5,050 

0.25(1 

— 

- 

1,0 

1 1,8 

2,0 

-- 

48 

— 

20,100 

10,S25 

23,200 

0,050 

— 

( 1,0 

0.6 

0,8 

1.2 

, 40 

( 3 ) 221,407 

228,033 

210.000 

380,000 

— 

( 3 ) J.^ 

1,4 

1 J.5 

1 


50 

12,609,000 

10,178,00(1 

12 ,')() 0 ,() 0 U 

15,447,000 

13,000,00(1 

1.2 

1,2 

1 

1.3 

1.1 

1 


13,C!HJ 

1 

1 11,020 

11,.832 




1 



1 

1 

_ 

14,200 

10,230 

8,500 




> 

- 


1 

— 

4,850 

1 5,020 

5,(K)0 

1 , 00(1 

' 

0,(1 

0,7 

0,6 

0..5 

-- 

27,500 

0,000 

8,800 

10.200 

- 





51 

— 

3,480 

5,70(1 

1 5.(KM) 

0,200 



. 

0,5 

0.4i 

— 

13,150 

3,800' 

' 8,.500 




1 _ 





0 , 00(1 

0,000 

0,280 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.8 

1,8 

_. 

1 

(5) 

12,100 

10,570 

8,850 

13,305 

( 5 ) 8,0 

2 .(|l 2.0 

1,8 

2,7 

52 


5,070 

8,188 

4,302 

4,310 



— 

— 

- 

53 

— 

35,000 

48,870 

50,75(1 

— 

—, 




- 

1 .54 

8,149,782 

3,578,3.56 

3,437,070 

2,734,852 

3,52.5,568 

4,5 

4.4 

' 4,6 

4,3 

4,8 

1 55 

-- 

4,000 

6,000 

3,000 

4,0(K) 

— 


2,4 

•— 

1,2 

50 

(7) 408 

3,712 

2,235 

1,170| 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


57 


OOOi 

1,600| 

800 ’ 

’ 7(M1 

1 

— 

1,3 

1,3 

2,0 

1,7 58 

_ 

4,835 

0,055 

1 

4,331 

1 

_ 

0,4 

0,8 

0,5 

1 

59 

— 


19,86(1 

27,010 

— 

— 

— 

1,6 

2 ,7] 



( 10 ) 20,148 

86,025 

40,83o' 

1 

37,038 

01,680 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 1 


1 00 

( 10 ) 10,032 

5,1371 

2,333f 

837| 

5:10 

( 10 ) ( 1,0 

0,7 

0,4 

1 0,8 

1,3 

61 

— 

8,867 

6,007 

4,228' 

7,578 

— 


— 

“ 

— 


44,095 

328,144 

230,002 

251,263, 

1 355,3 U) 

2,1 

1,3 

1,0 

1.21 

1 1 .. 

62 

— 

11,187 

1,000 

1561 

045 


0,4 

0,3 

0,3 

0 .(»l 63 

— 

808j 

174 

05 

— 


0,2 

1,0 

1,4 

— 

61 

— 

5,500 

0,000 

8,3(M) 

15,25(1 


J ,8 

1,3 

1,5 

1 8 

05 

31,342 

230,820 

281,040 

230,743! 

307,334 

1,8 

3,0 

3,1 

2,5 

2,7 

60 

( i ){ io ) 17,284 

30,410 

44,054 

40,039l 

40,718 

(TO) 1,0 

— 

0,7 

- 


67 

5,012 

12,300 

16.0111 1 

1 


- 

— 

. 

- 

68 

165 

1 30,070 

18,.584| 

10,082 

22,181 

1,7 

0,8 

0,7 

0,0 

1,0 

09 

3,265,0(K) 

1,310,000 

4,130,000 

3,302,(H)O| 

1 

4 ,.‘ 180,000 

4,2 

3,3 

3,4 

3,1 

3,4 

1 


163 

12,,342 

9,608 

1 

18,626, 

13,608 

1,0 

1,0 

1,6 


! 

— 1 

70 

— 

210 

1,459 


— 

— 

1,5 




71 

— 

450 

1,000 

6OO ; 


— 


2,5 

1,7 

— 

72 

( 13 ) 1,187 

8,284 

5,090 

6,598 

— 


— 


— 

1 

73 

I 

2,000 

21,000 

17,000 

26,000 

20,000 

1,0 

1,4 

1,4 

1,2 

1,0 


45,931,000 

58,078,000 

58,729,000 

49.353.000 

52,300,000 

1,8 

1,7 

1,8 

1,6 

1,0 


47,893,000 

59,773,000 

60,407,000| 

s 

i 

64,972,000 


1,7 

1,8 

1,6 

1 , 6 , 



klNnrMIVI PAK HirT\RE 
J It hi f)tt hutmu 


(**) Countries lor which the figures are not included in the totals. 

(i) Exports of lint including the exports of unginned cotton reduced to terms of lint. ( 2 ) 1011-12 to 1918-14. 
( 3 ) Season 1910-11. ( 4 ) The figures for the area also comprise land only partly devoted to the growing of cotton. 
[ 5 ) 1909-10,1912-13 and 1913-14. (6) Figures for areas are incomplete. ( 7 ) 1916-16 to 1918-19. ( 8 ) Cultivation 
by Europeans only, ( 9 ) Quantity marketed; the total production is estimated at from 150,000 to 250,000 quintals, 
(lo) 1910-11 to 1913-14, (ii) Irrigated crops only, (la) Including Swaziland. ( 13 ) 1910-11,1911-12 and 1913-14. 
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2^0 


TURKEY. 


Cotton production in the Smyrna district for this season is 
estimated to be about 45,000 bales, which is approximately 50 per 
cent greater than the production last year, according to local 
growers. 

(Forci(rn Crops aiid Markets.^ 


UGANDA 


It is estimated that 684,000 acres were planted to cotton in 
Uganda this season, according to a cable received by the Foreign 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome. This is a decrease of 
14,000 acres under last yearns acreage of 6q8,ooo, which was 
llie largest ever planted, and compares with 171,000 in 1021-22. 
Production in iq28-2Q totalled 164,000 bales. 



The “LANCASTER” 

STEAM TRAPS 

Simple and Reliable. The users of over 140,000 
of the “ LANCASTER ” Steam Traps testify to 
their efficiency. EVERY TRAP GUARANTEED. 

LANCASTER & TONGE, LID. 

PENDLETON MANCHESTER 

TOegmm : ** PISTONS,” M/cr Telephone: PENDLETON 794 
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Blowing Room Machinery 

Taylor, Lang & Co.’s blowing room 
machinery has held PREMIER PLACE 
since they produced the first 

BUCKLEY OPENER 

in 1875. 

Improvements are made as experience dictates. 

TAYLOR, UNG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 


F. ALBRECHT & CO. 

Cotton and General Merchants and Brokers 


Head Office; LIVERPOOL— 3 , St. Paul’s Square and 

Orleans House 

LONDON OFFICES - - 5, Lloyds Avenue, E.G.3 
and 1, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, E.C.3 
MANCHESTER OFFICE - 517-519, Royal Exchange 

GLASGOW OFFICE.8, Gordon Street 

And HOLLINWOOD, near Oldham 


Tolccjmplue Addresses: 

“Albtothfc,” Livejpool. 

*‘Eialbro(ht,’* 'Pliouo Iioalon. 

Telephones: 

Liverpool' Oential 1192 (3 lines). 
London: Koyal n34/5 nnd 8888. 
Manebestor: Central 1143/4. 

Glasgow: Central 7826. 

Dlroit Private Line between Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester. 

Codes: 

Bnntinz*s Codo, 1st & 2nLl Editions. 
Bentley's Code. 

Shepperson's Code, 1881 and 1915, 
A.B.O. Code, 5tb an i 6th Edition^.. 
Meyer's Atlantic Cotton Co *e, 

87th» 30th, and 40th Editions. 
Premier Teleoraphi’ Code. 

Liebor'ti Code. Piivato Coles. 


MEmmS: 

Th' Liverpool Cotton Assodatioii, ^tl. 

Th'' Now York Cotton Bxcbinge. 

Chicago Boaitl of Trade. 

\^innipe.( Grain Exchange. 

The Jioyal Etebanze, Manchester. 

The New York Coffee and Snt^ar Exchai^e Inc. 
National Baw bilk Bxohange Inc., New York. 

The liverpool United General Produce Assn., Ltd. 
United Terznlnil Sugar Market* As^datlon 

(literpool Branch). 

London Com Exchange. 

London Prodnee Gearing House. 

London Cattle Food Trade Association Iho. 
London Grain Futnres Association, Ltd. 

Baltic Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, Ltd. 

(London). 

Cocoa Association of London, Ltd. 

Uverpooi Com Trade Association (Subscriber 

Brokers). 
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Cable Address : 

“NEALCOT” 


Codes: 

MEYER'S (39th Edition) 

BENTLEY'S 

BUENTING'S 


W. C. NEAL 


COTTON 


82 , BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAREFULLY SELECTED COTTON 
FOR SPINNERS’ REQUIREMENTS 
UPLANDS AND HEAVY-BODIED 
BENDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE COTTON BELT 
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2 <S4 

The report was issued without comment, but later in the day 
\V. F. Callander, head of the plant reporting board, in a radio 
speech, said the decline in the December estimate of 90,000 bales 
from the estimate issued on November i may be blamed upon tlie 
unseasonable weather for the maturing of the tail end of the crop 
and for picking it. 

Raintall, he said, was greater than usual in many portions of tlie 
cotton belt and some sections even had snowfall, an unusual thing 
in November. 
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Egyptian cotton; according to the official Cotton Standard of the 
United States^; — 

SUMMARY 


-1929-,,-192«-, 

Bales Per cent. Bales Per cent. 


Total crop (as reported by the Bureau 




of the Census) 

., 

10,893,200 100 *0 

10.162.300 

100*0 

Total American upland 


10,882,400 99*9 

10,149,100 

99*9 

Total American Eg3^tian .. 


10,800 “ 

13,400 

0-1 

Grades (American upland) : 





White, middling and better 

.. 

8,204,900 75*4 

8,294,400 

81*7 

White, strict low and low middling 

1,461,000 13*3 

813,800 

8-0 

White, below low middling .. 


39,500 0*4 

40,200 

0*4 

Spotted and yellow tinged .. 


969,600 8*9 

779.400 

7-7 

Light yellow stained, yellow stained. 




grey, blue stained .. 


4,200 ^ 

3,900 


Tenderability on Section 6 futures 




contracts (American upland) : 




Total tendcrablo .. 


8.598.000 79*1 

8.646,900 

85*2 

Tenderable J in. to in., inc. 


7,356.600 87*7 

7,687,500 

75*7 

Tenderable over 1 in. 


1.241.500 11*4 

959.400 

9*5 

Total untenderable .. 


2.284,400 20-9 

1,502,200 

14*8 

Untenderable in grade 


63,600 0-5 

49,800 

0*5 

Untenderable in staple 


2,165,600 19*9 

1.422,600 

14*0 

Untenderable in both grade and staple 

65,200 0*5 

29,900 

0*3 


STAPLE 

, -1929* 


(American upland) 



Bales Per cent. 

Under | in. 



2,220,800 

20*4 

f in. and |S 



4,063,700 

37*3 

II in. and in. 



2,092,700 

19*2 

1 in. and 1 in. 



1,261,400 

11*6 

in. and 1^^ in. 



663,600 

6*1 

1| in. and longer .. 



580,200 

6*3 

♦ Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 




DETAILS 



Designation Bales 

Per cent. 

Designation 

Bales Per cent. 

(6) 

w 


(6) 

( 0 ) 

Upland total .. 10,882,400 

100*0 

Yellow tinged 

32,800 

0*3 

Extra white .. 212,300 

1*9 

2~-S.GM. .. 

100 

d 

3—G.M. .. 135,800 

1*2 

3—G.M. .. 

2,100 

d 

4—S.M. .. 00,800 

0*6 

4—S.M. .. 

14,700 

0*1 

5—M. 12,400 

0*1 

5—M.* 

12.200 

0*1 

6—S.L.M. .. 3,000 

d 

e—S.L.M.’*- 

3,200 

d 

7—L.M. .. 300 

d 

7—L.M.’‘ .. 

600 

d 

Wiiite .. .. 9,095,400 

89-1 

Lt. yel, stained 

1,700 

d 

1—M.F. .. 200 

d 

3—G.M. .. 

— 

— 

2—S.G.M.(/) .. 37,700 

0*3 

4—S.M.* .. 

600 

d 

3--G.M. .. 841,600 

7*7 

5—M.* 

1.100 

d 

4—S.M. .. 3,620,000 

33-3 

Yellow stained 

600 

d 

6—M. 3,705,400 

34*1 

.. 

— 

— 

6~S.L.M. .. 1,204,800 

11-1 

4_--S.M.* .. 

300 

d 

7—L.M. .. 246,200 

2*3 

5—M.* 

300 

d 

8—S.G.O. .. 33,400 

0*3 

Grey , . 

1,800 

d 

9—G.O.* .. 6,100 

d 

3— G.M. .. 

100 

d 

Spotted . . .. 936,700 

8-6 

4—S.M. ,. 

3,600 

d 

3—G.M. .. 42,800 

0*4 

5—M.* 

200 

d 

4—S.M. .. 511,500 

4*7 

Blue stained .. 

100 

d 

6—M . 322,600 

3*0 

3--G.M. .. 

100 

d 

6—S.L.M.* .. 64,200 

0*5 

4— S.M.* .. 

— 

— 

7—L,M.* .. 6,600 

d 

No. grade* (e) 

1,000 

d 


(6) Revised figures of Bureau of Census to nearest hundred bales. 

(c) To nearest one-tenth of one per cent. 

(d) Less than onc-tenth of one per cent. 

(e) Includes all bales not otherwise classified above. 

{/) Includes extra white above good middling. 

* Untenderable. 
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A perusal of these tables will show the reader that a much 
larger proportion of this season’s crop, as compared with last 
season, is untenderable. This season’s untenderable cotton 
amounts to 20.g per cent., as against 14.8 per cent, last season, for 
the cotton ginned to November i. The staple is also shorter this 
year than last, for up to November 1 2,200,800 (20.4 per cent.) 
bales of under I in. had been ginned, as against only 1,452,200 
(14.20 per cent.) last season. 

Messrs. Bond, McEnany dr Co., New York, write on this sub¬ 
ject, as per 20th December last, as follows: — 

Even more important is the much greater decrease in the supply of 
tenderable cotton and particularly of cotton having a staple of i-inch or 
more. The last grade and staple report of the Department of Agriculture 
showed that even as early as November 1 no less than 20.9 per cent, of the 
season's total ginnings—i.e., 2,284,400 bales—^were untenderable for all 
causes, while 19.9 per cent.—i.e., 2,165,600 bales—^were untenderable 
because having less than S-inch staple. These figures all show very large 
increases over the corresponding figures for 1928-1929, the quantity of 
cotton untenderable by reason of deficient staple 3umping[ no less than 
743,100 bales. Nor is it conceivable that the situation has improved since 
November 1, inasmuch as the part of the crop remaining in the fields on 
that date has been subjected to the most adverse weather conditions and can 
scarcely have failed to deteriorate seriously both in grade and in staple 
quality. In any event, if the percentages of untenderability shown by the 
ginnings to November 1 are simply maintained to the end of the ginning 
season, the present crop will contain about 3,000,000 bales of untenderable 
cotton, of which not far from 2,800,000 bales will have less than ^-inch 
staple. So far as we know, nothing like this has ever before been 
experienced, and its bearing upon the long-run supply and price situation of 
American cotton is self-evident. 


The grade and staple report as per November 30th last was 
issued recently. Although the complete report has not yet been 
received, we are able to give below a resume of its main contents. 

The report states that of the 12,858,000 bales ginned up to the 
end of November, no less than 2,801,000 or 21.8 per cent, were 
untenderable as regards grade or staple or both. Comparison 
with last season shows that up to the end of November of 12,560,000 
bales ginned only 14.6 per cent, were untenderable. The cold 
rainy weather during November has had its cfTcct on these figures, 
for 26.3 per cent, of the cotton ginned in this month was untender¬ 
able, as against last year only 13.7 per cent. 

It should also be remembered that Deceml)cr was a very poor 
month for cotton picking, due to rain, snow and frosts, and a 
larger percentage still of this cotton will also be found untenderable 
when the next grade and staple report is issued. 


Senate Investigation of Cotton 
Exchanges. 


Still another investigation into the causes of the low price of 
cotton is being conducted by the Sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. 

The resolution under which the investigation was conducted 
carried the intimation that low prices were me result of numerous 
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Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association 


INCORPORATED 


DALLAS 


(GENERAL OFFICES) 


TEXAS 


A Growers' Co-operative 
3Aarketing Organization 

NOW IN EIGHTH YEAR OF OPERATION 


TEXAS COTTONS 


Large quantities Texas cotton in even¬ 
running lots concentrated in Texas 
Port Warehouses 

Prompt Shipments and Sailings 




CASH RESERVES - - $1,300,000.00 

Member American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


Ccdsa: 

Meyer's SOth 
Shepperson's 1878-1881 
Bentley's Complete Phrase Book 
Howards* Coae 


Cable A4dret$: 

"FARBUCOT, DALLAS” 
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PAUL PFLIEGBR ROBERT P. PFLIEGER JOHN J. PFLIBGER 


PAUL PFLIEGER ^ CO. 


(Commission 3\Ierchants 

60, Beaver Street NEW YORK 

PFLIEGER, NEW YORK. 


Members of the New York Cotton Exchange 
Members of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Associated Members, Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Members of the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 

Members of National Raw Silk Exchange of New 
York, Inc. 

Orders Executed for Futures on the above Exchanges, 
We solicit correspondence for Spot Cotton. 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: PAUL PFLIEGER, 

6o, Boulevard du Chateau, Ghent, Belgium 


R B. KEECH & COMPANY 

MEMBERS 

New York Stock Exchange Washington Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

New York Curb Exchange New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

Chicago Stock Exchange Rubber Exchangd of New York, Inc. 

Chicago Board of Trade National Metal Exchange, Inc. 

Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange New York Hide Exchange, Inc. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. Bremen Cotton Exchange 

COMMODITIES DEPARTMENT 

Managers; 

EDWARD M. WELD BULKELEY L, WELLS R. L. THOMPSON V. N, BASHKIROFF 

Complete facilities for the execafion of orders for future delivery on all 
the Important Commodity Exchanges of the world. 

Main Office: 52, Broadway, NEW YORK 

Branches: 

NEW YORK; CHICAGO; PHILADELPHIA; 

730, Fifth ATeime; 5, East 44th St, 231, So. La Salle St. RUa Carlton Hotel 

BROOKLYN: WASHINGTON S PROVIDENCE: 

1, Hanson Place H comer 17fh Street, N.W. Grosvenor Building 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Canada, Grain Exdmnge Building 
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factors, including undue speculation, the o\ crshadowing 
importance of certain interests m the trade, the influence of the 
Cotton Textile Institute on the attitude of spinners in tlie purchase 
of their raw material, and inequalities in the present contract system 
in America. Furthermore, questions asked by spokesmen for the 
investigators have centred largely around tlie foregoing. 

The President of New Orleans Cotton Exchange, Mr. J. P. 
Henican, refuted the charge that low prices were due to speculation; 
in fact, he explained that lack of speculation, coinciding with the 
dumping of the American crop on the market, was the cause of the 
low price levels reached this season. 

Mr. Gardiner H. Miller, President of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, declared that the price of American cotton has been 
depressed this autumn primarily as a result of the large world 
production, particularly of foreign cottons, combined with the 
rapid marketing of the domestic crop at a time when the spinning 
industry was depressed, and economic conditions were forcing 
a decline in commodity prices in general. He pointed out that 
foreign crops this year promised to total ii,.200,000, compared 
witli a ten-year average of 0,070,000. He also stressed the fact 
that the October commodity index number of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics was onl}^ 96.3, compared with a ten-year average of 
108.3, and said that this had much to do with the decline. He 
also pointed out that competing varieties of American cotton are 
and liave been during most of the year about 1J cents above the 
normal or usual relationship with Indian. He declared that if the 
exchanges had not made it possible this fall for merchants to buv 
cotton freely, notwithstanding limited forward sales lo spinners, 
there would have been a panic in the spot cotton markets of the 
South. 

Questioning Mr. Miller, Senator Smith (of South Carolina) 
said it was probable that 13,000,000 bales of American Cotton 
would be consumed this year and that the crop is therefore 
inadequate. He said: 

“ I know that if there had not been some influence, somewhere, 
holding in its v>ower the ability to adjust the price of cotton 
they would not have been able to hold cotton from going 3 cents or 
more per pound higher. Some influence has kept the wise men from 
buying cotton.** 

Answering a statement by Senator Heflin that a certain firm 
of exporters represented an “ overshadowing influence ** on the 
market, Mr. Miller said that one or two or half a dozen firms 
handle a larger percentage of the crop than formerh^, smaller firms 
having been unable to make money because of lack of capital. He 
said no agency other than supply and demand could affect the price 
of cotton for more than a limited time. 

Mr. Butler expressed some vigorous opinions upon the question 
of Southern delivery. He said that the present plan of Southern 
delivery on New York contracts has been detrimental to speculation 
and that the contract with multiple Southern delivery points is 
fundamentally a bear contract. He said that New York and 
Norfolk should be eliminated as points of delivery—the latter 
because it is too close to New York for the 35-point differential 
to have the effect intended. LTnder such conditions, he said, any 
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manipulator at any time can put a stock in New York at a cost of 
$1.00 a bale. 

Senator Smith likewise criticized tlie Southern deli \ cry contract» 
asking Mr. Miller if he did not think it created such uncertainty 
as to deter buying and depress the market. 

Mr. Clayton^s testimony bore out the seriousness of foreign 
competition with American cotton. He said that the United States 
now produces only about 50 per cent, of the tenderable world’s 
crop, while 50 years ago it produced 75 per cent, of the total. In 
short, the declining quality of cotton produced in the United 
States does not entitle it to command the relatively high prices it 
has brought heretofore, and the latter are being gradudl}^ 
readjusted to levels more in keeping with those paid for foreign 
growths. He pointed out that more than 20 per cent of the crop 
produced in the United States in ig2Q was shorter than I in., 
whereas a few years ago such staple was practically unknown, while 
the staple of the Indian Crop has been improving, so that very little 
of the old cotton of less than ^ in. is now produced there. Of Russia 
Mr. Clayton said : 

‘'This year Russia raised 1,500,000 bales of cotton, and the 
Russian Goveinment is committed to a production programme, 
which will make purchases of American cotton unnecessary in the 
next two years, and within five years will give them a substantial 
export surplus. An estimated crop of approximately 2,000,000 
bales is to be planted next year.’’ 

He criticized the effect of the tariff in America in raising 
the cost of production, which is forcing the Southern farmer to 
a constantly lower standard of living. He said the cotton 
farmer must get 22 cents a pound if he is to maintain his pre-war 
e-.tandard of living. Mr. Clayton said that one of the fundamental 
reasons for the price depression was the record movement of the 
crop, as unorganized farmers poun^d their production on the 
market. He also gave fundamental financial and economic 
conditions as a cause. He supported the opinions of the presidents 
of the exchanges as to the value of the service these institutions 
hacl rendered this fall, and estimated that as of December i 
speculators were carrying 4,000,000 to ‘;,ooo,ooo bales of American 
cotton which otherwise would have been dumped upon spinners t(^ 
carry. 

Mr. Clayton told the sub-committee that in Ids opinion the 
price of cotton would more likely rise than fall after the first of 
the year. However, unless there was some change for the better 
in business conditions he thought it likely the price would remain 
where it was. 

Mr. Clayton denied that his company had had any over¬ 
shadowing influence on the market. " My company has never 
speculated, has never sold short sales of cotton and has had no 
motive to break the price of cotton,” Mr. Clayton said. He stated 
his company had advanced $4,000,000 during spring of iq 2Q to 
the cotton farmer. 

At the adjourned hearing Mr. Clayton was again the chief wil- 
n^s, and said he believes me New York Cotton Exchange soon 
will take action voluntarily to abolish its differentials with New 
Orleans and that this automatically would cause deliveries at New 
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York on futures contracts to cease, so he did not feel there was an\ 
necessity of a law reforming the new Southern delivery contract. 
He does not feel call sales are injurious, he said. Senator Smith 
disagreed with him rather sharply on this question. 

Senator Ransdcll asked the witness what could be done by 
Congress to enable the producers to get belter prices for their cotton. 
Mr. Clayton replied that the only alternative to the tariff which the 
cotton producers have to pay for imported commodities would be 
to give them a bonus on their exports. He added that if tlie 
tariff burden was taken off the cotton producers they would probably 
be in a better position to compete with the foreign producers. 

Senator Walcott, of Connecticut, sought from the witness his 
views on the probable trend in the future buying and selling of 
cotton, asserting that in the future there will probably be some 
combination of buyers that will purchase the cotton for the spinners 
of the United States, and pointing out that combinations have been 
formed in Europe. Mr. Clayton said that he could not see the forma¬ 
tion of any such group in the immediate fu^-ure, because the spinners 
of the United States are so isolated. He said that it probably 
will be done many years hence, but he could not sec that it is 
probable within the next few years. 

Mr. Clayton was emphatic in saying he did not belieye an 
increase in the loan basis on cotton by the Federal Farm Board 
would be beneficial in the long run. To raise the loan basis to 20 
cents a pound he feared would result in increasing production next 
season by encouraging larger acreage. 

The sub-committee reconvenes in January and other witnesses 
are to be called. 


HUMIDITY IN U.S. COTTON—STUDY OF STATE 

COTTONS. 


Spinners interested in the recent tests for humidity in Egyptian 
cotton will appreciate the following study of the moisture content 
of North Carolina cottons, which has been made by the Textile 
School of the North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C. Mr. 
Hilton, Associate Professor of Yarn Manufacture, and Mr. Thomas 
Nelson, Dean of Textiles, who carried out this investigation, 
describe the tests and results as follows: — 

From four different sections of the eastern part of the State 
IQO samples of cotton were shipped to the textile school. The 
samples were pulled from the bales and placed in sealed jars. 
Twenty-four samples were received from the warehouses of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co-operative Association at Dunn, 
Fayetteville and Laurinburg. The Raleigh warehouse of the same 
association sent 118 samples. 

The annual rainfall and precipitation for the year of IQ28 was 
in excess of normal in the eastern section of North Carolina. All 
the samples were picked during September and October. 

The samples were weighed before being placed in the oven and 
again after a period of three hours, during which time they were 
being dried at a temperature from 200° to 240® F. After the three- 
hour period weighings were taken each 30 minutes until three 
weighings recorded the same. 
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The rule to find percentage of regain The weight of the bone- 
diy sample (B) subtracted from the weight of sample as received 
11 multiplied bv loo and divided by the bone-diy weight 


01-5) X TOO 

B 


— pel cent itgam 


Ihe total a\eragc per cent regain was louna to be 8 2S cut 
and mixed sta]ilc not considered) The i [-m staple samples 
contained the highest average moisture content, and the i-m staple 
samples the lowest amount The maximum amount of moisture per 
bale as by staple was in the i ^ in samples, and the minimum 
amount per bale as hy staple was in the samples 

Strict middling, bright-grade samples contained the highest 
average amount of moisture, and the middling, spotted-giade 
contained the lowest amount — 1 1 if tie 11 arid 


WOOL COTTON. 


Still anothci short staple cottrn *-00d has made its appealanct 
in U S A It IS reported in the American press that a South 
C arolina fiimcr was ‘r.cnt 12 seeds of wool cotton ’’ from Mexico 
troin these 12 seeds he has lust t^athcicd 12 lbs of seed cotton, 
and while liis section and all Ins othci cotton patclus were hcavilv 
infested with boll-wecMl, not a weevil was found in the Mexican 
seed patch The plants grow about the height and size of 
ordinary cotton, the mam difierencc being that their oranches are 
forked and contain but few leaves 1 he staple resembles wool, and 
1^ about I in in length The farmer is wondering if this 

\ ariety is immune to boll-weevil, at any rate, he has realized enough 
cced to plant an acre next spring and make a thorough test of it 


MECHANICAL COTTON PICKERS AND HARVESTERS. 


I wo new mechanical cotton pickers have made their app( ararc* 
in the cotton fields of the United States this season 

Ihe Durant Cotton PuLer^ made hy the manufacturers of the 
Durant motor car, is a small light machine 2 ft wide and ft 
long, wcigliine about 300 lbs It carries a bag to hold 100 lbs of 
seed cotton and is pushed between the cotton rows by the two men 
operating the two no7zles The nozzle is simply held against the 
boll to be picked, each picker-head contains a pair of revolving 
aluminium rollers which pick the cotton from the boll, lust as an\ 
nand picker would do, and passes the picked seed cotton to a 
flexible tube through which a current of air draws the boll to the 
sack Before being deposited m the sack the boll is thrown against 
a metal screen which separates dirt and sand from the cotton The 
makers claim that the current of air also removes moisture from the 
lint, and for this reason the cotton picker may be used when dew is 
still on the plants, when hand picking should, not be earned on A 
small single cylinder petrol engine of about i H P revolves the fan 
which creates the current of air, this engine consumes approximately 
one gallon of petrol in a day 
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One-Row Cotton Harvester 

Made by General Cotton Jiaruester Co , Foit IVortk, Texas 
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1 Ik manufacturers claim that the machine ])icks the cotton more 
cleanly than by hand, and that consequenth the grade is improved 
During tests earned out at Coipus Christi, hand-picked cotton 
giaded stud middling, moreoxci, the colour was improved The 
actual saving m the cost o£ picking and the increase in the selling 
])ricc of the better giadcd cotton amounted to % lo 20 per bale 

Iht ( o-opeiati\eh aimers* Associations ait said to lx intcicsted 
in this machine 

The \vriter consideis tint one drawback the machine has at 
present is dial it flults out the noils and in man} cast'n separate^- the 
different locks Accoidmg to a gm manufacturer, these separate 
locks will cause the lint to be gin-cut when it passes through the 
gins This statement was suppoited by the samples of hand-picked 
and machinc-picked ginned cotton shown by the manufactuicr of 
the picker Although the machine-picked cotton was much cleaner 
than the hand-picked cotton the former was v^ery roughly ginned 
and full of nep]:>s, wheieas the hand-picked cotton, picked on the 
*-'ime day, was smoothly ginned cotton 

The S 7 jnNz Conrai Combine'^ cotton harvester manufactured 
by the General Cotton Harvester Co, Fort Worth, Texas, is a 
cotton stripper, cleaner and huller combined The single row 
machine will hanest lo 7 acres a day, while a two row machine 
IS able to harvest double that capacity Compared with hand 
picking it IS said the machine is capable of doing the work of 10 
men 

As will be seen from the illustration the machine has the appear¬ 
ance of a ''sled**, it is a sled, but the open cotton is picked 
separately and deposited in one receptacle, while the "hollies** 
pass on to the hull extractor which separates the Imt from the hulls 
By this means the " hollies ** are kept separate from the mature fibre 
It IS intended to pass this machine through the fields after the first 
pickings have been taken off 


Huge Cotton Selling Agency. 


The heads of the cotton co-operative associations aflei a two 
days conlerence with members of the Federal Farm Board at 
Memphis during December approved the central sales agency plan, 
submitted by the Board, calling for a corporation capitalized at 
$30,000,000 to be formed with the Amencan Cotton Growers* 
Association as the basic organization It is said that the proposed 
corporation will be the largest co-operative organization in the 
world 

This corporation represents the American effort to obtain more 
remunerative prices to the cotton planter, and Iheie is no doubt that 
it will be able to influence the courbC of the markets next season 
It IS to be hoped that this result wall be obtained by educational 
means The Amencan planter should be shown the folly of plant¬ 
ing short staple seed, and should be taught how to obtain an 
increased yield per acre from his land, otherwise he will not be in 
the position to compete with outside ^owths If high prices are 
obtained simply by means of a lessened production, cotton growers 
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“Spinners, Attention!” 


7%e following Test on American Cotton was 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gin fitted with “Hancock Cotton Picker” . 

Through Murray Gin Only 

i" and above to i" below 

33.4% 41.1% 25.5% 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

i” and above -Jl" to i" below 

44.4% 33.3% 22.3% 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 
consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 

that your cotton 
must be ginned 
on Murray-Hancock System. 

The Murray Company 
DALLAS : TEXAS 

ATLANTA, GA. 

U.S.A. 


Specify 
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Anderson, Clayton 

and Co. 

Cotton Merchants 

Oklahoma City, Houston, 

Savannah, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Providence, Boston, Fall 
River, North Adams, 

Augusta, Norfolk. 

Anderson, Clayton 
and Fleming 

3, South William Street, New York, N.Y. 

5 5, Mann Bldg., Utica, N.Y. 


♦♦ 


Members : Associate Members : 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Limited 

Texas CoHon Association 
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in other parts of the world will have a greater incentive to produce 
more and will benefit financially and commercially by America’s 
reduced crops. 

The corporation will be empowered to provide central marketing 
facilities and sales services, to bu^' cotton from its own stockholders 
and from outsiders in so far as this is permitted by Federu.! law, 
to deal in cotton seed and manufacture or deal in cotton products, 
to lease, buy or construct warehouses and gins where such facilities 
cannot be reasonably provided by the local associations, conduct 
educational work for diversification and adjustment of acreage, 
conduct research and statistical services, and develop and establish 
a centralized finance system for marketing cotton throughout the 
belt. 

Two separate marketing branches will be set up for short and 
long staple cotton and the entire belt is divided for convenience 
into four grand divisions: the South-Eatt, including North Caro¬ 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama; Mississippi Valley, 
including Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Tennessee; South-West, to take in Oklahoma and Texas, exclusive 
of the irrigated portion of Texas; and the Far West, to include 
West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California. 

Stock will be sold to bona-fide farmers. Loans secured b}' 
notes will be made by the Government over long terms, probably 
25 years. The corporations plan an immediate and extensive 
campaign for membership among cotton growers. 

The first annual meeting of the new corporation must be held 
before July i, IQSO. In a formal statement issued at the close 
of the meeting, Alexander Legge, head of the Federal Farm Board, 
said the organization would be in full operation by that time and 
would be in a position to handle the 1930 crop. 

The sub-committee has been authorized to prepare the charter 
and bv-laws subject to the approval of the general organization 
committee and the Farm Board. The members of the sub-committee 
are: — 

S. L. Morle\, Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Assn., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Harry Williams, Texas Farm Bureau Cotton x\ssn., Dallas, Tex. 

N. C. Williamson, Louisiana Farm Bureau Cotton Growers* Cn- 
0})crative Assn., New Orleans, La. 

Allen Northington, Alabama Farm Bureau flotton Assn., Mont¬ 
gomery, Ala. 

U. B. Blalock, North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co-operatiw 
Assn., Raleigh, N.C. 

A. H. Stone, Staple Cotton Co-operative Assn., Greenwood, 
Miss. 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Mr. T. A. Carter, of Messrs. James E. Bennet & Co., of Chicago, 
writing in the Cotton Digest on the Brazilian Government’s experi¬ 
ences in coffee prices control, the Stevenson rubber scheme, and the 
Cuban attempt to raise sugar prices, continues as follows on the 
Federal Farm Board 
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The Fanri Bureau disclaims any intention of price fixings, but 
:t is estalilishing corporations for the jiurpose of hanclling farm pro- 
flucts, csjienally cotton and wheat, and creating facilities for loan¬ 
ing numey in nnmonse quantities to ])roduccrs at valuations \ery 
close to ])revajhng market quotations; and it lias expressed its 
intention to continue loaning at fixed limits, even should market 
prices drop below its loan limits. Inasmuch as many producers 
would be unable to pay their loans should jirices stav bedow the 
limits fixed by the Government, this action results in direct price 
fixation on at least a part of the crop grown m this country. 

In our opinion, this experiment in businc‘^s, indirectly under¬ 
taken by the Government, will eventually fail, and most of the 
money cltTived from the tax-paying public will be wasted to no 
])urpo"se, except to again make clear the truth of the well-proven 
economic fact that prices for commodities arc controlled, in the long 
run, by suppty and demand. 


CONSUMPTION ESTIMATE FOR 1929-30. 


Mr. F. W. Tattersall estimates the consumption ol American 
cotton for the current season at 14,600,000 hales, against 
11^,076,000 bales, according to the returns of the International 
Federation for 1928-C). 

The details of the consumption figures for last season with his 
estimate for IQ2Q-30 are given in tlie following table: — 



International 

F ederation 

Estimated 


Consumption 

Consumption 


1928-9. 

1929-30. 


(Bales in 1,000's.) 

United States 

6,788 

6,450 

England 

1,910 

1,850 

Rest of Europe 

4,614 

4,600 

Asia . 

1,431 

1,400 

Minor Countries 

333 

300 


15,076 

14,600 


If the American crop for i(;2()-30 is taken as 14,900,000 hales, 
with a carry-over from last season of 4,400,000 bales, tlic availalilc 
supplies will be about 19,300,000 bales. With a consumption of 
14,600,000 bales there is a probability of a carry-over at the end 
of next July; of 4,700,000 bales, or an increase of 300, ocx) bales 
compared with a year earlier. 


WORLD ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION LESS. 


The New York Cotton Exchange Service state that they estimate 
world consumption of American cotton during November, subject 
to slight revision, at 1,164,000 bales, against 1,349,000 in Octolx^r, 
in November last year, and 1,419,000 in November two 
years ago. During the four months from August i to November 30, 
constituting the first third of the season, total consumption of 
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Members: 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCHANGE 

NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
RUBBER EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK, INC. 

Associate Members: 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 

25, BROAD STREET (Ground Floor) 
NEW YORK CITY 

UPTOWN OFFICES: 

NATIONAL CITY BUILDING: VANDERBILT HOTEL: 

Madison Avenue and 42 nd Street 34 th Street and Park Avenue 

PARAMOUNT BUILDING: 18, EAST 53rd STREET 

1501 Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: i6n, Walnut Street 


STEWART BROTHERS 
COTTON COMPANY 

Incorporated 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. 

Cable Address: STEWBROS 
BUYING AGENCIES: 

Throughout the principal sections of the Cotton Belt and in Phoenix, Arizona. 


COTTON FUTURE BROKERS 


STEWART BROS. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Cotton Exchange Building 


STEWART BROS. 

COTTON COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

208, La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEWART BROS., 830 , Union Street, New Orleans, La. 


MEMBERS: 

New York Cotton Ezchanfte New Orleans Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: 

Liverpool Cotton Aeeodatlon 





I J. KAHN, President 

, ROBERT MAYER, Vice-President 

I J. STAVELY, Vice-President 

' S. S. KAHN, Treasurer 

I £. J. KAHN, Secretary 


J. KAHN & COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Cable Addrese: "JAYKAHN” 
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American was approximately 4,857,000 bales, against 5,083,000 in 
the same period last season, and 5,684,000 two seasons ago. 
Present indications are that the world consumption total for 
December will be materially less than that for December a year ago, 
thus increasing the minus diflerence between the total for the 
season to the end of December this year and the total for the same 
period last year and that for the 5"ear before last. 


VALUE OF 1929 CROP. 


The US. Bureau of Agricultural Economics state that the 
average price being paid producers for cotton lint on December i, 
1929, was 16.4 ccntr> per lb., compared with 18.0 cents per lb. on 
December i, 1928. Applying these prices to the 192^ production 
of 14,919,000 bales, as estimated by the Department on December y, 
and to the final 1928 estimate of 14,478,000 bales, the indicated 
farm value of the 1929 crop is $ 1,225,0^,000 and of the 1928 crop 
$1,301,796,000. On the above basis the farm value of the Texas 
crop this year is about $131,000,000 or 29 per cent, below the value 
of the 1928 crop computed on the same basis. Oklahoma and North 
Carolina are the only other major States showing declines in total 
value. Georgia and Mississippi show the greatest increases, with 
13 per cent, and 21 per cent, respectively. Applying December i 
prices to the estimated production of seed of 6,030,000 tons in 1929, 
and 6,435,000 tons in 1928, the farm value of the 1929 seed is 
$201,090,000, and of the 1928 seed $233,447,000. 


Marketing of Cotton. 


Dr. C. B. Warner, Chairman of the Joint Relations C'ommittee 
of the American Cotton Association, in an article 111 a recent issue 
of the Mamijactiinrs' Record, describes a plan for improving the 
marketing of cotton and cotton textiles. We extract the following 
from his article; — 

There have grown up in this country recently gigantic combinations, and 
nearly every commodity is involved. At first the Government took a harsh 
view of the situation, but it was soon discovered that in many industries 
some relief must be had from unwise competition if the industr>^ was to 
survive. Now that the farmer often produces the raw material used by 
these combinations, he should he included. For example, the textile 
industry has never been reorganized and is in a bad way, with Oriental 
cheap labour producing silk at the top and the cotton planter being crushed 
at the bottom. It is time that a conference of leaders be held, with each 
unit of the textile industry represented. 

A Textile Combination .—There have been so many industrial combina¬ 
tions in the past that experience teaches us that a unified textile industry 
is easily within the bounds of possibility. If a conference of textile leaders 
were held, and tariffs and sales taxes were recommended, then, through 
orderly arrangement, each unit could be protected in such a way that a fair 
profit would accrue to each. The price of the commodities produced bv 
each unit could be stabilized, and instability, irregularity and speculation 
would belong to the past. 
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is boon as the entire textile group has been reorganized and the spinner 
\ nows he will receive a higher puce for his fabric, due to elimination of the 
wastes ot competition, and to an adequate tariff, he is in position to agree 
with the plantei on a set price for cotton Ihe cotton manufacturers and 
the cotton faim co opeiativc aie then in a position to appoint a ]oint holding 
committee to buy all the cotton pioduced in this country, sell the surplus 
abroad and letain the balance tor domestic use The price of raw cotton, 
being doteimined by the conference of textile leaders, will be a figure 
that will pay a fan icmuneration to the farmer tor capital and labour and, 
selling direct to the spinner, speculative waste and middlemens profit will 
be eliminated After the cotton is ginned there will be one man at the ware¬ 
house to giade it, and, as this man is appointed by the joint committee 
fairness in giading may be expected The planter will then receive 
receipts for his graded cotton and each month for ten months he will 
leceive a cheque from the holding committee Each cheque will represent 
in value one-tenth of the entire value of his cotton If he needs money 
fastei, he can dispose of the cheques at the local bank for neaily the value 
of the cotton, since there is no speculation involved 

T/ie Closed Market —In the spinners* association and in the cotton farm 
CO operative it is likely that membership will approach 100 per cent o^ 
those eligible The financial, industrial, farming and Government interests 
lie all in fivour of stabilization, and the pressure against outlaws will be 
tremendous \s in every large combination, we may expect a few on the 
outside, but experience teaches us that their influence is limited With the 
solid membership behind it, the spinners* association will contract to buy 
from the holding committee cotton at the set price, and will ilso agree not 
to buy cotton from anyone else This will make a closed domestic market 
foi cotton, and Jt will practically force every grower into his co-operative, 
for he will have no maiket unless he is content to ship abroad at a lower 
price 

Controlling the Surflm —No plan of maiketmg can succeed unless the 
surplus can be controlled This can be done by dumping the surplus or 
cutting dovvn production and, to accomplish this well, both methods should 
be employed Factories find it much easier to curtail production than docs 
the farm, and hence, of late, industry carries greater gams than farming 
The plans that now, it is hoped, will curtail production in farm products 
are financial pressure from banks and Government agencies, public 
opinion, and voluntary reduction of acreage In addition, this plan pionoses 
tbit a more powerful instrument lies in the last principle—the closed 
contract When the cotton planter applies for admission to his co operative 
association, he agrees not only to accept the net price of cotton hut also 
to accept \ reduction of his acieage, or baleage along with his brother 
members in the association m cise of a favourable cotton year producing a 
surplus He IS thus foicod to accept the rulings of his association in oidei 
to get his maikct 

Suggestions Phis plan opens up an ontiiely new ivenue for the distn 
bution ot faim pioducts, and, like all new plans, will provoke argument 
criticism and suggestions These iie expected and desired FoitunateK 
these principles h ive been found successful in other industries and merely 
tiansfernng them to the field of agiicultuie will not he so difficult This 
outline IS simply an introduction to the subject, and it is in line for improve 
ment to fit the needs of the farmer Being elastic and adaptable, \aTious 
points of the plan can be used generally in farm marketing 

There are many angles to co-operative marketing, and competent le ideis 
are at the helm assorting various points and fitting them together The 
competitiie system has inherent ceitain rules ot marketing, and the three 
points emphasized in this outline aie a necessity to a farm-marketing plan 
While cotton was taken as an example to explain the principle of vertical 
alignment, other farm products could have been used to demonstrate its 
efficiency We must remember that it is impossible to raise the price of 
raw cotton to a point where the planter is reasonably paid for his labour and 
investment unless we also give attention to the spinner and protect him 
against a high-nnced raw matenal to buv and a low-pnced fabric to sell 
and this is a situation which should at once be investigated by farm leaders 

The enthusiasm with which these principles have been received is 
gratifvmiy and in a large degree it is due to the encouragement and assist¬ 
ance of manv leaders in farming industiial and financial circles 
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Cotton Gin Scene in the Delta 

{B\ cottihsv of tJiL U S Department of AsriciUutal rtonomits ) 
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The Crop Reporting Board and Its 

Methods. 


rht following observations with refeionct to the C rop Reporting 
Board and the methods now employed in the preparation of its 
reports on the cotton crop were written b> Mr ] V Sinsabaugh, 
editor of Pearsall’s News Bureau, New York who was present 
at the meeting of the board during the coinpilanon of the October 
iej)ort Owing to shortage of space we aie unable to give the 
author s com])lete ailicle but reproduce that part of more interest to 
the Luiopean 

IHF Pkesfni Methods Since the adoption of the new 
methods a mistaken impiesMon seems to have gained ground in 
some quartcis that the boaid attempts to make allowances foi 
fk})arturLs from average after the date of their r^.ports In the case 
(f the boll weevil, regarding which certain significant inlonnation 
as to infestation, etc , is available, allowances nave been made in 
the earlier-season reports toi future damage exceeding or falling 
short of that ordinarih experienced In no other respect, however, 
docs the board attempt to go beyond the data contained m re]')orts 
received from their various classes of correspondents 1 he^ cannot 
foresee future weather developments, noi do thev attempt to do so 
Their estimates are compiled on the basis of the reports in hand 
and on an assumption of usual weathei and growing conditions 
during the balance of the season 

Before adoption of tlic orcsent svstem thrtt ycais ago the 
Crop Repotting Board as I understand it relied chiefly, if not 
entirely, upon the condition figures for its crop indications until 
late in the season, when ginning figures were taken into considera 
tion While that was ^till the procedure, however tlic Boaid in 
ils fllorts to niinimi/c dillercnees lx tween peiiodic icports and 
final returns was laving the ground foi the indiision of additional 
(lata The scope ut then inquny was broadened Relations of 
the supnlcinental data to final icsiilts weu caicfullv studied and 
wheie found fairh constant they weie adopted This natnrallv 
necessititccl the intiodiution ol moic comprehensive methods as 
then were additional relations to be considered 

PAR-^ NO Longer I SED Under the s>stem now used, the old 
“rule-of-thumb” method of interpreting condition figures has 
disappeared There is no longer, so far as I was able to observe, 
a mathematical formula for the translation of condition reports 
into terms of ultimate fields per acre In the old days, a “ par ” 
figure was determined on the basis of average results for ten-'^ car 
five-year, and three-year periods Under that system “pars” 
for the interpretation of condition figures could be predetermined 
for everv reoort in the re])orting reason, which in those days fexcept 
for the final estimate in December) ended on September 2Sth and 
these “ pars ” were published in advance Under jiresent methods 
no “ par ” figures are published or formulated bv the bureau The 
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board's studies of the relationship of condition and yield indicated 
that a par which gave a reasonably accurate indication of yield 
on one portion of the condition scale would not do so on another 
portion of the scale. It was therefore impossible to predetermine a 
correct par. Accordingl3r, the board now steps directly from con¬ 
dition to indicated yield instead of indirectly, as formerly, through 
the medium of the par. Not only this, but the addition^ indica¬ 
tions developed by research and experiment have been found, at 
times during the growing season, to maintain a closer relation to 
final yields than the condition figures. 

The Major Factors. Altogether, if I counted them correctly, 
there are now six major indications and a number of minor indica¬ 
tion which are considered by the board in making up its periodic 
reports. 

1st: The acreage figures (determined in July). 

2nd : Determination of the crop condition as reported. 

3rd: Determination of the yield per acre as indicated by 
condition. 

4th ; Determination of the yield per acre indicated by reported 
probable yield." 

5th: Determination of bales indicated by crop reporters* esti¬ 
mates of total county ginnings. 

6 th: Determination of bales indicated by ginnings to date? and 
from reports which are received from, ginners on percentage ginned 
and from crop reporters on percentage picked and ginned. 

7th : Reports concerning the stand; boll counts; safe bolls; size 
of bolls; damaged locks; and reports received from entomologists, 
experiment stations or other reporters concerning the extent of boll- 
weevil infestation and probable activity. 

Quite obviously much more than the experience of a single 
“sitting" with the board would be necessary to a detailed or 
technics description of all the methods and refinements employed 
in the interpretation of these reports and in bringing them to the 
focal point of a single figure in bales for each of the individual 
states; from which figure the indicated yield per acre is calculated. 

Indications Interpreted Separately. In a general way, 
however, each indication is interpreted separately on the basis 
of past relationships. The board has compiled a series of charts 
showing each of the major indications in relation to final results 
for each state and for each crop reporting period. There were used 
in the compilation of the last report, for instance, charts showing 
the relation of October ist condition figures to final yields for a 
series of years and for each state, from which the value of the 
average of the condition reports received for the state in question 
could be read instantly. The relations of other data as of this 
average data were similarly charted. Readinip from these charts 
reduced the various reports into the several indications of yield 
for each state. It could hardly be supposed that all these indica¬ 
tions would point to exactly the same figures. In some instances 
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ii s nia\ come nearer il than >\ouid be expected, but in the \er^ 
ualiirc of things dilfcrenees are inevitable 

( OMBIMNCr THI \ ARIOLS IXDICAIIONS 1 he task of the ClOp 
Rtpolling Board, then, as I observed it, is to give each indication 
Its ])roper weiglit in the foimulation of the focal hgures of indicated 
vichl in bales for cacli individual state To aid m tins process 
of reconciling and minimizing diffeicnces, additional chaits have 
been prepared showing the lelativc reliability of each of these 
various indications as compared with final lesults during the senes 
of V eais for each state and also for each stage of the growing season 
I hen, too, the lioard has its minor factor^:, to aid it in tlje proper 
relating of the inaioi indications, and, in essence, one might, jie 
liaps, liken the ])rocess to the calculation of a weighted average 

Of couise, the relative importance or value of the various indi¬ 
cations used bv the Crop Reporting Board must shift during the 
progress of the season Naturally, conditnn figures, data on 
stands and the situation as to weevil have greater weight earlv 
in the ‘^(.asen than later luward the end of the season ginning 
becomes a facloi of greatly increased importance, while estimates 
of yields by counties and other data become more reliable With 
reference to iate-^eason condition figures, however, it mav be 
remarked, in passing, that crop repoiters give a condition which is 
applicable to the entire season That is to say, they think of their 
cro]) as a whole in relation to normal, rather than of the present state 
of the plant 

WoRKiN[G ON Additional Data Wlult it would seem difficult 
to improve on the records of the past two ‘reasons, the board is still 
investigating and establishing relations between yields and possible 
factors Part of the data they arc now secunng with lefcrence 
to boll counts and allied features, for inslanct, has not l)een avail¬ 
able for a sufficient period for relations to be fully dctci mined In 
lime these mav prove of distinct value in the attainment of the 
Boaid’s object I hat, as previously stated, is to perfect a system 
which will reduce the chances of any material change in periodic 
crop indications to «uch departures from normal m growing con¬ 
ditions as may jxissibly occui between the date of the report and 
final harvesting 

In short it seems to me that the Crop Reporting Board, in action 
under the cliairmanship of W F Callander, must impress the 
student of crop reporting, or any other observer for that matter, as 
a progressive body, slow to adopt a theory until it has been practi¬ 
cally tested, but one which is keeping pace with all the trends in 
cotton production, and which is sparing no effort in the perfection 
or refinement of present methods, while keeping continually on the 
search for supplemental checks upon their conclusions 
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MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. E. *1. Pierce Of Co.^ New York, on the 26th December, 
wrote as follows : — 

The Census Bureau recently reported ginnings to December 13 
to be 13,461,630 running bales, which was 602,065 bales over the 
December i ginning figure. The Crop Reporting Board’s estimate 
ot the crop was 14,910,000 bales (of 500 lbs. gross weight^ or 
about 14,725,000 running bales, leaving about 1,263,000 bales still 
to be ginned. Ginnings last season after December 13 were 
1,152,000 bales, the year before 711,000 bales, and in 1926 
2,2i5>ouo bales. That such an amount can, and perhaps will, be 
ginned this season is entirely possible, but it is well to note that 
weather conditions have undoubtedly injured, to a greater degree 
than usual, the quality of the cotton lately gathered and to be 
gathered. The grade has been lowered distinctly and it is feared 
the staple in many cases has also become perished.” This 
condition, together with the fact that there is much more cotton 
of under l~in. staple than usual, certainly lowers the quantitative 
supply from a spinning point of view. 

Due to the prominence now being given to the influence of cotton 
of foreign growth, it is interesting to note that a house, prominent 
in the handling of East Indian Cotton, has just estimated that crop 
at 6,430,000 bales (of 400 lbs. each) as against 6,980,000 bales last 
year, 'riiis loss of 460,000 bales (of 500 lbs. gross each), if it 
materializes, may yet be a factor of a constructive nature, in so far 
as American prices are concerned. 

An equally important factor, however, may be found in the 
efforts that are likely to be made b}’^ the Federal Farm Board to 
control next year’s acreage. Such control is almost a sine qua non 
for the eventual success of plans under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act. The final outcome in this respect will be interesting in view 
of the fact that heretofore acreage control has been largely a hit-and- 
miss affair. In the meantime, the trade at large is more concerned 
with the probable date of the definite passing of the depression in 
which the cotton industry, like many others, now finds itself 
immersed. 


Messrs. Munds Of Winslow^ New York, in their market letter 
of 4th January, write: — 

In expressing the view that there is a fairly even b^ance betw^n 
supply and demand, we refer only to the general statistical fosition 
of cotton. There is evidence that real scarcity may manifest itself 
when it comes to tenderable grades ranging in staple from | in, to 
I tV ins., and even when it comes to ins. A rather anomalous 
situation has arisen. The Texas staple, as is well known, is inferior 
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as a result of last summer’s severe drought. Practically continuous 
unfavourable weatlicr since' inul-October lias caused heavy tlamage* 
to grades througlioiit the lielt. 

Far-sighted merchants, including both the largest interests and 
many of the rank and file of shi])pcrs, rec(')gniziiig the impending 
scarcity of desirable cotton, have been heavy buyers and against 
their accumulations have Hooded tlie contract market with liedge 
sales. 

In the past there have been times when a congested trade short 
interest in contracts has been forced to pay the penalty through 
failure to proceed more aggressively with fixation. Conditions of 
tliis sort haie laid the liasis for penalizing “ squeezes.” 

This season, however, the case is somewhat different. There 
has been a threatened scarcit}^ in desirable cotton. Merchant 
buying has been confidently conducted on a large scale. Hedges 
have been sold against these accumulations, with every promise 
of protection, as a result of Southern delivery regulaticms whicli 
would permit huge tenders in case bull speculators attempted to 
make things troublesome for those short of future contracts against 
holdings of actual cotton. 

The astute cotton shipper, recognizing a fairly ample j^eneral 
supply but the promise of scarcity in desirable grades and staples, 
as stated above, has bouglil these latter varieties treel}', selling 
hedges against these accumulations, thus taking advantage of a 
situation that promises huge profi.lb in a rising ** basis.” 

If there had been a scarcity in the general supply, this, would 
have been reflected in a rise in contract ])riccs. Ipasmuch, liow-ever, 
as the shortage promises to be in tenderable cotton, the operation 
is largely in the nature of an exploitation of the ” basisN 

Several interesting and intricate jiroblems are involved. Mills 
are faced by a scarcity of desirable grades, and are likely to ho com¬ 
pelled to pay a high price for their raw material through an increase 
in the premium of spot cotton over contracts. The January position 
now around I7i cents looks as if cotton were cheap, but the mill 
requiring middling inch cotton, after paying the premium exacted 
by the mercliant, may take an entirely different view of the situa¬ 
tion. Middling inch cotton now commands a premium of about 
200 points over March contracts, whicli would bring the price up to 
about ig^ cents. 

The situation is an ideal one from the standpoint of the merchant 
who has been far-sighted enough to obtain a fairly large amount 
of desirable cotton and who has sold contracts against it. He is 
amply protected, and at the moment has every reason to believe 
that his gains through an increase in the premium of the actual 
over contracts will give him a handsome profit in the ” basis.” 

Just how domestic cotton manufacturers and importing interests 
will extricate themselves from this position is a problem that can 
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be solved only by future developments. The effect of tins state of 
affairs on the contract market also is problematical. At any rate, 
it looks as if a rise in contract prices would not inure particularly 
to the benefit of the merchant liolders of hedged cotton, as it pro¬ 
bably merely would increase the buying resistance on the part of 
the consuming manufacturer. 


I7ie Xmerican Cotton Crop Service says\ — 

As to prospects for next season, our boll-wee\il intlex showh 
that from 20 to 50 per cent, more weevils entered hibernation 
tlian last year, except in Oklahoma and Arkansas. Recent heavy 
freezes may have reduced the hibernating weevils somewhat. 
Acreage changes will, of course, de]iend somewhat upon future 
price movements. In a general way, we expect reductions where 
the crop was unprofitable this season but increases where farmers 
made money. The net change is difficult to forecast so early, 
but chances favour a minor decrease unless prices improve. 


A rejKirt from Greenville, S.C., says several gins in that territory 
have installed new cleaning machinery, similar to the numerous gins 
in the West, wihich enables them to gin snapped cotton; this is an 
entirely new process for this part of the country. 
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MINUTES of the MEETING of the JOINT 
EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE held at 
the Ritz Hotel, Barcelona, on Monday, 16th 
September, 1929. 


{These Minutes have been affroved by all -parties.) 


There were present: His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, 
H.E. Emine Yehia Pasha, Dr. W. Lawrence Balls, Messrs. H. M. 
Anthony, Fouad Abaza Bey, Youssef Nahas Bey, C. J. Choremi, 
Hussein Enan Bey, B. Damiani, and C. H. Brown (Egypt); Messrs. 
William Howarth, F. Holroyd, Lt-Col. N. Seddon Brown, W. H. 
Catterall, W. Heaps and G. Berry (England), Roger Seyrig 
(France), Dr. W. Bdhm (Germany), P. Alberzoni (Italy), Caspar 
Jenny (Switzerland), Otto Pick ^Czecho-Slovakia), Arno S. Pearse 
(General Secretary), and John Pogson (Assistant Secretary). 

Mr. William Howarth occupied the chair. 

The Minutes of the Brussels Meeting, as printed and circulated, 
were taken as read and adopted. 

The General Secretary stated that with regard to the Minutes 
of the Zurich Joint Meeting the Vice-President of the Eg3^tian 
Section, Uis Excellency Emine Yehia Pasha, wished it to be stated 
that his remarks on the mixing of varieties at the Zurich Meeting 
were made him in his capacity as a member of the Egyptian 
Government Section, and not as exporter or as member of the 
Alexandria General Produce Association, and that the paragraph 
in the Minutes starting: '‘The Egyptian shippers thought that 
mixing was due,” etc., should read: "It was thought that if 
mixing exists, this was due,” etc. 

Election of President. 

On the motion of Mr. William Howarth, it was unanimously 
resolved that His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey 
be elected President of the Committee for the ensuing year, as, in 
accordance with the Statutes of the Joint Committee, the 
Presidency should every year be occupied by a different member. 

His Excellency acknowledged with gratefulness the honour 
conferred upon him. On behalf of the Committee he expressed 
sincere thanks to Mr. Howarth for the valuable services he had 
rendered to the Committee during the past twenty months. 
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Election of Vice-Ppjesidemt. 

Mr, William H. CaTTEKALL (^England/ was, on the 
nation of the President, unanimously elected Vice-President of the 
Committee for the ensuing year. 

Standard of Moisture for Egyptian Cotton. 

Mr. M O W A R T H reported that the European spinners had 
met that morning to further consider this question. On the facts 
arrived at by Dr. Balls and other authorities, Mr. Howarth said, 
they saw no valid reason to depart from the resolution arrived at 
on the subject in Zurich and reaffirmed at Brussels. 

The President referred to the informal meeting which the 
Egyptian Section had held that morning with representatives of 
the ex])orlers. After a lengthy discussion, His Excellency stated 
tliat it had been decided to propose to the Joint Egyptian Com¬ 
mittee that 8.3 per cent, should be regarded as a minimum and 
0-3 per cent, as a maximum percentage for humidity. 

The President and other speakers, on behalf of the Egyptian 
Section of the Committee, stressed the great value of securing the 
a<loption of the principle of a “ standard for moisture. 

Dr. Balls spoke of the difficulties and objections to the 
'‘rebate” jiart of the spinners* proposal. He said it was quite 
impossible to make up a bale of cotton to exact moisture content. 
His sole obiect was to create the least possible disturbance to the 
trade. He submitted figures showing the effect of the “tolera¬ 
tion,’* if agreed to in the form proposed by the spinners, and con¬ 
sidered that the minimum and maximum figures suggested by the 
Egyptian .Section might be sympathetically considered by the 
spinntrs’ representatives and adopted for one year, as an experi¬ 
ment Al>ove all, he said, the question of the “ principle” in this 
matter was the most important. 

Mr. Howarth emphasized the position of the European 
spinners on the question in the light of their discussion that 
morning; he said that it was a serious matter from a spinner*s point 
of view. This would be at once realized when he stated that in 
regard to his own Association—^the Fine ('otton Spinners and 
Doublers* Association—excess moisture represented between 
i^35,ooo and ;6'40,ooo per annum. 

After some further discussion it was left with the bpinners’ 
representatives to argue the question before the exporters. 

Mr. H. B. Carver and Mr, H. Lindemann, representa¬ 
tives of the Alexandria General Produce Association, were then 
invited to attend before the Committee. 

Both Mr. Carver and Mr. Lindemann covered the same ground 
that they went over at the Brussels Meeting and summarizea in the 
resolution of the Alexandria General Produce Association. They 
stated that they had no mandate to go beyond the position 
they then took up. This was 8.7 per cent, as a minimum and 
q.3 per cent, as a maximum, the amount of moisture to be ascer¬ 
tained at a testing-house in Alexandria. If their proposal was 
agreed to, they stated, it would help matters very much, and, 
after all, a guaranteed amount of moisture such as it included 
would be worth striving for. 
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Both Mr. How ART H and Mr. Catterall reminded the 
representatives of the Alexandria General Produce Association 
that when the Congress took place an Egypt they promised to be 
read)'' with power to finally settle the matter. They felt personally" 
that a further ])ost]i(moment of the subject wouhrhe looked upon 
with great disfavour by Eurojican spinners. 

The representatives of the Alexandria General Produce Associa¬ 
tion then retired, and, after a long di'^cussion on the part of the 
General Joint Committee, it was ultimately decided that the 
European spinners should discuss the matter among themselves. 
The Spinners’ Section then formulated the following resolution, 
and Mr. W. H. Catterall submitted it to the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee: — 

Whilst the spinning members of the joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee are firmly convinced that 8i per cent, is an 
adequate allowance for moisture content in E^'gyptian cotton, 
they arc prepared to make an agreement with the Alexandria 
General Produce Association that for a period of twelve months, 
commencing ist January, 1930, they will undertake, as a 
temporary measure, that in the event of the moisture content in 
any consignment exceeding g per cent., not to claim in excess 
of 82 per cent.” 

After some discussion, the repre.sentatives of the Alexandria 
General Produce Association were again received, when the 
President read the decision of the spinners. 

A long discussion ensued, but no progress was made, and 
eventually further consideration of the question was deferred, and 
the Exporters’ representatives withdrew. 

Mixtno of Different Egyptian Cotton Varieties. 

His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey addressed 
at length the Committee, pointing out that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, acting on the unanimous decision of the spinners, as 
declared at the Congress in Egypt and at the Committee Meetings 
at Zurich and Brussels, had drafted a law prohibiting the mixing 
of different varieties of Egyptian cotton at the ginneries and 
pressv^s. What measures are to be taken to prevent this mixture, he 
said, is entirely a question for the Egyptian Government. 

One argument against the proposed law raised by the 
Alexandria exporters was that spinners did wish to have mixed 
varieties, and, in. order to prove their case, they submitted a letter 
purporting to come from a spinner, in which he asked for a 
mixture of varieties. His Excellency said: “ Have you changed 
your minds from the decisions arrived at in Egypt, Zurich and 
Brussels? ” 

Mr. William Howarth reaffirmed, on behalf of the 
Spinners’ Section, that they decidedly wished to see such mixing 
stopped at the ginneries and pressages; he thought that the 
Alexandria General Produce Association might be consulted in 
some way in arriving at the measure for the prevention of the 
mixing. The following resolution was unanimously adopted : — 
“That this Joint Committee reaffirms the decision arrived 
at in Zurich, i.e., that it is of opinion that the mixing of 
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varieties of Egyptian cottons at the gins or pressages be 
prohibited.*’ 

The meeting was then adjourned until lo a.m. the following day. 


MINUTES of the ADJOURNED MEETING of the 
JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE, 
Ritz Hotel, Barcelona, Tuesday, 17th Sep¬ 
tember, 1929. 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey in the Chair. 

Cablegram to His Majesty King Fuad. 

Before commencing the ordinary business it was unanimousljr 
decided, on the motion of Mr. WILLIAM Howarih, that the follow¬ 
ing cablegram be despatched to HiS MAJESTY King 
F QUAD: — 

‘'This Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee avails itself at 
this meeting at Barcelona to extend to Your Majesty the 
expression of high appreciation for the valuable support you 
have always shown in the work of this Committee, and hopes 
that Your Majesty will continue to aid with further co-opera¬ 
tion in its aims.** 

The reply received from H.M. King Fouad was in the following 
terms: — 

*' I am sincerely pleased to receive the telegram which you 
have sent in the name of the Egyptian Joint Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, which met at Barcelona. I thank you cordially, and 
express the hope that this Committee will continue to act for the 
best interests of the cotton industry. I am happy to be able 
to assure you of my entire co-operation, and of my best wishes 
for the success of the aims it has set itself, and which, I con¬ 
sider, are most worthy.’* 

Standard of Moistltie. 

The President then made an earnest appeal to the European 
spinners to reconsider seriously the humidity question, with a 
view to finding a solution to an intricate subject which had been 
agitating the minds of all concerned for 17 years. As one of the 
Egyptian Section, but not an exporter nor a spinner, he was 
anxious that neither should be unfairly treated, and he fervently 
hoped that in a spirit of goodwill and desire to make substantial 
progress as a Joint Committee, the spinners would make a further 
effort to bridge the difficulty. The exporters, on the other hand, 
had advanced in that direction, as they had never before been 
willing to agree to any guaranteed amount of moisture content in 
Egyptian cotton. 

The European spinners, in deference to the suggestion of Ae 
President, retired to reconsider the matter, as a result of which 
they arrived at the following conclusion:— 

Whilst the spinning members of the Joint E^ptian Cotton 
Committee are firmly convinced that 81 per cent, is an adequate 
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The Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
& Doublers’ Association 


LIMITED. 

Telephone No.: 1221 Cl IY, M VNCIItS I fcR. ^ele^rap, 


Tekfiraphu Address: “DIM Ml. MlMHISir-R.*’ 


5,260,000 EQUIVALENT SPINDLES 


The Largest Firm of Cotton Spinners 
and Doublers in the World 

SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS OF ALL GLASSES OF COTTON 
YARNS, IN EVERY KIND OF MAKE-UP FOR THE MANU¬ 
FACTURE OF:— 

Cambrics, Muslins, Lawns, Organdies, Aeroplane 
Cloth, Balloon Fabric, Umbrella Cloth, Linings, 
Venetians, Poplins, Alpacas, Taffeta Poplins, Geor¬ 
gette, Taffetas, Gabardines, Casements, Voiles, 
Cr^pe-Voiles, Crapes, Sponge Cloth, Fancies and 
Dress Goods, Velvets, Velveteens, Plushes, Ribbons 
(Velvet and Mixed Silk), Typewriter Ribbons, Hat¬ 
bands, Labels, Smallwares, Trimmings, Gimps, 
Carpets, Laces, Lace Curtains, Embroideries, Tulles, 

Plain and Mosquito Nets, Veilings, Underwear, Glove 
Fabric, Hosiery Knitted Goods, etc., Sewing Thread, 
Crochet Cotton, Healds, Harness Twine, Fish Nets, 
Cordage and Ropes, Artiiicial Silk and Cottons, 

Yams for Electric Wire Coverings, Yams for Bleaching, 
Mercerising, Dyeing, Polishing, etc. 

List of Associated Firms {45 in all) 


Balfc & Cu., Ltd...Stoi’kport I 

Bazlcy Bros,, Ltd.Manchester . 

Bcllhousv', Jaines 6«. Waiuwnghl, Ltd, 

Manchester 

Bennett, C. li. & Co., Ltd.Manchester 

Bolton Sspiunintt 4c Doubliug Co., Ltd. 

ihdtoii 

Hoiith, F. W. & C(.., Ltd.Lci«h 

Bradley, M. G. A., Ltd. , 

Nottiniiham .iiid Maiislicld, Notts 

Brown, T« Henderftjni, Ltd.Maiu hcstei 

Brown 4c Fallows, l.ld.Bolton 

Cash, John 6c Sous, Ltd.Maiisludd, Notts 

C liiisUc, Hector, Ltd.Settle, Yorkshire 

and Edale Mill, via Shelheld 

Dolphin Donbling Co., Ltd.Stockport 

I'YoSK'dt, John 6c Co., I.td., Peutrirh, Derby 
Gorbcy Bank Doubliiij? Co., lAd., Stockport 

Holland, W. 65r Sons, Ltd.Mancheslei 

Houldsworth, Thomas tx Co., Ltd. 1 

Reddish, near Stockport, and Bollington 
Jackson Street Spinning Co., The, Ltd. 

Manchester ' 

Knott, John & Sons, Ltd. ' 

Abhton-under«Lyiic 1 

Lee, H. W. & Co., Ltd.Salford | 

Lee Spinning Co., Ltd.Atherton 1 

McConuel & Co., Ltd. 

Manchester and Ashton-under^Lyne 
Manchester Reeling & Winding Co., Ltd. 

Manchester 

Marsden, James Ss Sons, Ltd.Bolton 


Marsland, Robert & Co., Ltd.. .Mamhestci 
Moorhoubc, Samuel, Ltd. 

Biinksway Bank, Stockpoi t 
Murray, A. & G., Lid. 

Main.hestcr and Newcastle, Stalls 

Musgrave Spinning Co., Ltd.Bolton 

Oliver, Iboiuas 6c Sons (Bollington), l.td. 

Bollington, near Macrleslield 
and Bamioid, via Sheliulil 

Oriiiru<l, Ilardcamlc 6f Co,, Ltd.Bolton 

Pearson, Isaac, Ltd.Stm'kport 

Feat, E., bon & Co., Ltd. 

Lenlon, Nuttiugliam 
ReddBh Spinning Co., Ltd. 

Reddish, Stockport 

Rivett, Thomas, Ltd.Stoi kjiort 

Roslroii, John, Ltd.Maurhester 

Shaw, Jnrdine & Co., Ltd.Mamhebter 

Swindells, George ftr Son, Ltd. 

Bollington, near Marclebfield 

Tavlor, Thomas 6c Sons, Ltd..Bolton 

Thackeray, J. L. 6c Son, Ltd. 

Radtord, Nottingham 
Towle, John & Co., Ltd. 

Borrowash, near Derby 
Towlson, J. & Co., Ltd., Pcntrich, nearDerl^ 
Tuthiiry MillC0., The, Ltd...Rocestcr, Stans 

Walthcw, J. 6: G„ Ltd.Stockport 

WoHenden & Son, Ltd......Bolton 

Woodeaves Co., The, Ltd.Bolton 

Wright, Caleb & Co., Ltd.Tyldesley 


I Central Offices: St. James $ Square, Manchester | 
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allowance for moisture ctmtenl in li^yptinn cotton, they are 
prepared to enicr into an aj^reoment willi the Alexandria General 
Produce Association that, for a period of 12 months, coin- 
menciiij; 1st Dccenilx^r, I92(), and as a tem|)nrary measure only, 
they will not claim for (‘xcess moisture unless (> j)er cent, regain is 
exceeded, in which case tlic^ rebate will be retros})cctu(* and 
start from S.Q per cent.’* 

This was afterwards lead to the reiireseiitatucs of the 
Alexandria General Produce Association, and finally it was jointly 
agreed to recommend the resolution for adopt ion to their 
respective members, Mr. Carver adding: — 

“ It is, of course, on the understanding that such agreeinent 
is to be in force until November, U)^o, when tlie Joint Egyi)tian 
Committee will incct in Kg3qit, at the (uid of which tinieVither 
side, or both sides, may be at lilK'rty to end the agreement or 
come to a further understanding if they wish to do so. You 
may rely upon us doing our best to end this vexatious question, 
which has lx?en anuo^ung cneryliod}" [or many years.” 

The Chairman exjiressed thanks to Mr. C'arver and his 
colleagues for the goodwill and the excellent in which they 
had endeavoured to meet the desires of the sjiinners, and at the 
same time to safeguard the interests of the exporters. It was 
indeed the greatest success the Joint Eg}ptian ('otton Committee 
had so far accomplished. 

Arising out of the deci-.ion arrived at, the folhiwing method 
of determination of moisture was agreed to : — 

Method of Determining Moisture. 

(i) That samples drawn from lo per cent, of the shipment he 
considered representative of the whole; say JO bales to he sampled 
out of a shipment of lOO bales. 

(2') That when the samples are drawn at jiorl ol arrival, this 
work to l>c done in the ])resence of a repres(*utalive of the exjiorler 
by sworn weighers, who will also lake the exact landing weight. 

(3) d'hat when the bal(\s are sanijih'd at tlie mill the rej)rt‘- 
srnUilive of the Alexandria shijuier is lo bt' invited to be jiresent. 
The sanijiling is to be done witbni sev<*n days of arri\al at tin* mill. 

(4) All tests to 1 k‘ carried out b\^ tlu^ official t(‘slmgdiouses in the 
various countri(‘s, and tlusr rc'^ults to be* accepted as binding f(’)r 
both parties. 

Methods for Reporting ('oNinTioNiNti Tests of Egyptian 
Cotton. 

The following resolution was imaniinou.sly adopted: — 

“ The spinners* rcjiresenlativcs of the Joint Eg^qitian Cotton 
Committee unanimously recqmniend to the affiliated spinners 
that whenever a test for humidity is made on their behalf they 
should, if requested, eoimmmicate the result to the ros|x?ctive 
cotton shippers in Alexandria.” 

Publishing of Moisture Tests. 

It was resolved that the results of the moisture tests forwarded 
to the International Colton Federation should ho published in the 
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IXTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN, without the names of the 
shippers or spinners. 

New Varieties of Egyptian Cotton. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls said that the Barcelona Congress 
paper on “Some New Strains of Uppers” had been prepared in 
order that every fact known about these strains should be available 
to the public. The testing of varieties for locality preference had 
been elaborated into a very complete system, by the use of which 
Mr. Brown had made the discoveries which he would himself 
describe to them. 

Mr. C. H. Brown explained that the most important event at 
the moment in Egyptian cotton growing was the development of a 
new area in Southern Upper Egypt. Not only is this new area 
increasing its cotton acreage rapidly, but it has been found to suit 
long-staple types. The Erst of these, with a staple similar to 
Pilion, Giza 3, may be sown on between 40,000 and 50,000 acres 
in 1930, to be lollowed in subsequent years by a still better-stapled 
cotton, Giza 7, which will very largely do the work of Sakel. It is 
hoped that this area will malce possible an important increase in 
the long-staple supply at competitive prices. The position of the 
older Uppers areas is meanwhile strengthened by the propagation 
of a high-yielding type. New Ashmouni. 

In the Delta the position is not quite so simple; the same 
variety, Giza 7, also does well here, and it is hoped to propagate 
it in the north as Maarad develops in the south, and these two 
varieties between them may be expected largely to displace Sakel 
on account of their higher yield. A new super-Sakel type, Sakha 4, 
is being brought in which will meet the demands of those requiring 
the best-stapled cotton; its yield is better than Sakel, especially on 
wilt-infected soil, but less than that of Maarad and Giza 7. 

Fouad AbazA Bey said: “Referring to Mr. Brown’s 
statements about M A aR AD cotton, I beg to add that in view of 
keeping the comparative purity of this cotton, and avoiding as 
much as possible the fate of deterioration from mixing, the Royal 
xVgricultural Society of Egypt has kept in its hands the sole owner¬ 
ship of Maarad seed. 

Growers have to sell back to the Society all the seed produced, 
which takes great care in controlling the ginning and decides 
what quantities of seed are fit for propagation, and the rest is 
sent on for crushing. 

Cultivators, however, are free to sell the fibre to whom they like, 
and to facilitate this sale the Society entered into agreement with 
leading houses in Alexandria, including Choremi, Reinhart, Linde- 
mann, Planta, Rolo, to dispose of the crop; but the cultivator is 
free to sell to these or to others. 

Last year’s crop was about 50,900 cantars; this year it covers 
30,000 acres, with probable production of 150,000 cantars or 20,000 
Egyptian bales. 

The fibre can be obtained in the open market; it is under no 
monopoly. 

Tne production is increasing. Maarad cotton is 25 to 30 per 
.cent, more yielding than Sakel, the fibre is longer, finer, and 
approximately as strong as Sakel. The colour is creamy, and is 
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approaching Sakel colour every year, and is getting stronger and 
stronger. 

Last year’s report on Maarad cotton of the State Domains, 
received from Bollington Station, was very satisfactory, especially 
on strength and other qualities. 

Many other reports received from various mills are veir satis¬ 
factory, and the Royal Agricultural Society is convinced that this 
Maarad cotton will meet tJie views of both cultivator and spinner. 

If some spinners find difficulty in spinning Maarad, it is 
probably due to the machines not being set right for Maarad. It 
may be interesting to bear in mind that Maarad is produced 
from Pima, which m its turn is a mutation from the old Egyptian 
MitAfifi. 

In the 1927 Cairo Cotton Congress the wish was expressed to 
produce a heavy-yielding cotton of good quality and long fibre, 
so as to enable the gpwer and the spinner to have it sold or 
bought at a cheaper price than Saked. Maarad cotton responds to 
this wish; it is practically as good a cotton as Sakel, and is id. 
to ijd. per lb. less than Sakel, liecause of its high-yielding 
quality. 

This cotton is spreading in the Delta of Egypt, and the Royal 
Agricultural Society is looking after its expansion and supplying 
its pure seed.” 

Mr. William Heaps spoke favourably of the spinning 
qualities of Maarad cotton. 

Date and Place of Next Meeting. 

The date and place of the next meeting were left to the decision 
of the President and Vice-President. ‘‘ 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
on the motion of Mr. F. Holroyd. 

His Excellency, in responding, expressed satisfaction at the 
results that had so far b^n attained, and he hoped that in a 
spirit of goodwill and co-operation still greater good would be 
accomplished by the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, in the 
interests of all engaged in the growth and consumption of 
Eg3>^ptian cotton. 


Humidity Standard in Egyptian Cotton. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM THE ALEXANDRIA 
GENERAL PRODUCE ASSOCIATION. 


Alexandria, 2ist November, 1929. 

The President, 

The International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Associations, Manchester. 

Re Humidity in Cotton. 

Dear Sir, 

In accordance with the decisions adopted at the Barcelona 
Cotton Congress, the following resolution was laid before the 

•It was later decided tliai a meeting should take place in Egypt in November, 
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exporttis in Alevandna at tlieir meetings on the I2lh and iQth 
\o\ ember — 

‘ Whilst the s[)inning inantx.rs oi the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Coimnittct au firinh convinced that 8^ per cent is an 
adequate allowance foi moisture content in Egyptian cotton, 
the} are prepared to enter into an agreement with the 
Alexandria General Produce Association tliat, foi a period of 
12 months commencing ist December, iQ2g, and as a temporar} 
measure only, they will not claim for excess moisture unless 
9 per cent regain is exceeded, ni which case the rebate will be 
retrospective and start from Sq per cent 

Method of determining moisture — 

“(i) That samples drawn from lo pei cent of the shipment be 
considered representative of tlie whole, say lo bales to be 
sampled out of a shipment of icx) bales 

( 2 j That when the sample are drawn at port of arrival this 
work to be done by sworn weighers in the presence of reiire- 
sentative of exporters, who will also take the exact landing 
weight 

That, when the bales are to be sampled at the mill, the 
representative of the Alexandria shipper to be invited to be 
present The sampling is to be done within seven days of 
arrival at the mill 

(4) All tests to be carried out by official testing houses in the 
various countries, and their results to be accepted as 
binding by both parties ’’ 

I have to inform you that at the foregoing meetings the follow¬ 
ing resolution was adopted by ys per cent of the exporters 
present — 

“ WhiEt adhering to the principle aliead> adopted by the 
unanimous vote, on the 26th Apiil, I02(), of a guarantee of the 
damp contents in cotton, tlu} regretfully decline to accept the 
proposals submitted by the Bautlona ( ongress^’ 

It was further unanimoush decided — 

** That a letter be acidicssed to tlu Interintional Fedeta- 
tioiT^i of Master Gitton S]unncis’ and Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tions to the effect that, whilst the Alcxaiulna (xpoiteis arc not 
unwilling to accept a reduction in tlu maximum and minimum 
figures of humiditv to be allowed in cotton, they arc desirous 
that spinners also give due consideration to the exporters’ 
desiderata regarding the procedure to be followed in establish¬ 
ing the humidity contents of cotton exported 

'' In view of the advisability of arriving at a solution which 
would en^^ure fair treatment to all parties concerned, and render 
such agreement permanently workable, it is recommended that 
a further discussion of these details should take place at a 
meeting to be arranged between the accredited delegates of 
both parties It is suggested that such meeting be held at 
the time of November, 1930, meeting in Eg}q)t of the Joint 
Egyptian Cotton Committee decided at the Barcelona 
Congress, at which the Alexandria exporters would submit 
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COMBINED 

EGYPTIAN MILLS LTD. 

Head Offices - ATHERTON, near Manchester 

Telephone - - 351 Atherton (4 lines) 

Telegrams - - Cemco, Atherton 

OVER 3,000,000 ACTUAL SPINNING SPINDLES 

SPINNERS of FINE YARNS 

Carded and Combed Yarns in all varieties oj 
Cotton and in every form of make-up to suit 
manufacturers’ requirements 

MILLS— 

Alder Spinning Co., Leigh 

Bedford and Mill Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 

CowuNG Spinning Co., Chorley 

Denvale Spinning Co., Bolton 

Gorse Mill Co., Hollinwood 

Sir John Holden & Sons, Bolton 

Howe Bridge Cotton Spinning Co., Atherton 

(Incorporating John Harwood & Son, Bolton) 

Hyde Spinning Co., Hyde 
Kearsley Spinning Co., Stoneclough 
Laburnum Spinning Co., Atherton 
Mather Lane Spinning Co., L«igh 
Pear New Mill Co., Stockport 
Rumworth Spinning Co., Bolton 
Sparth Mills Co., Rochdale 
Tunnicliffe & Hampson, Leigh 
Warwick Mill Co,, Middleton 
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their proposals, and in the meantime the sia/u quo ante would 
be maintained. 

'*The Alexandria exporters, who, during the last season, 
have taken humidity tests of about 25 per cent of the crop 
and submitted these to spinners, consider it is essential, in 
order to possess a better basis for future negotiations, that 
spinners should inform their shippers regularly of the result of 
all tests taken of their respective shipments, as suggested at the 
Barcelona Congress.*' 

I beg to remain, dear sir. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C. J. Choremi, 

President. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON FEDERA'IION IN REPLY TO THE ABOVE 
LETTER. 


Manchester, 17th December, 1929. 

The President, 

Alexandria General Produce Association, Alexandria. 

Dear Sir, 

Referring to your letter of the 21st ultimo, I am instructed by 
my Committee to inform you that each affiliated association has 
carefully considered your letter, and that they wish the following 
reply to be sent to you: — 

The members sincerely regret that in spite of the promise given 
at the Barcelona Congress by the President and the duly 
appointed delegates of your Association, to use every effort to get 
the Barcelona resolutions accepted, they have not succeeded. 

My Committee express the hope that your members will 
reconsider the decision arrived at in your meetings of the 12th 
and igth November. We would regret if your further negative 
attitude should necessitate our approaching the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment to intervene for the purpose of instituting legislation in the 
matter of humidity in cotton. 

The spinners cannot maintain a status quo ante^ as you 
suggest. Our members will make many more tests than heretofore, 
and each will take whatever action he considers suitable in case of 
excessive moisture, but everyone will certainly claim allowances for 
damp where it exceeds 9 per cent, regain. 

In view of the negative attitude of your Association the 
spinners regret that they cannot see their way to supply the 
Alexandria shippers regularly with the results of the tests made. 

We shall continue to compile our usual confidential lists, and 
the final fibres of these will be at your disposal at the proposed 
meeting in November, IQ30. 

The undersigned will be in Alexandria during the early days 
of January, and the hope is expressed that you will be able to 
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obtain by then the necessary adherence of your members to the 
Barcelona Congress resolutions. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Arno S. Pearse, 

General Secretary. 


COPY OF CIRCULAR ISSUED BY THE ENGLISH 
FEDERATION OF MASTER COTTON SPINNERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS: — 

(Similar circulars have been issued by each National Association 
to their respective members.) 

Royal Exchange, Manchester, 

7tli December, 1929. 

MOISTITRE IN EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

Dear Sir or Sirs, 

I am instructed to inform you that the Alexandria General 
Produce Association has rejected the following provisional agree¬ 
ment reached at Barcelona in September, and which was adopted 
at the Cotton Congress: — 

* * Whilst the spinning members of the J oint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee are firmly convinced that 8^ per cent, is an adequate 
allowance for moisture content in Egyptian cotton, they are 
prepared to enter into an agreement with the Alexandria 
General Produce Association that, for a period of twelve 
months, commencing ist December, 1929, and as a temporary 
measure only, they will not claim for excess moisture, unless 
9 per cent, regain is exceeded, in which case the rebate will be 
retrospective and start from 8.9 per cent.” 

The position was considered by the English representatives on 
the Joint Egyptian Colton Committee at a rneelmg held on the 
3rd instant, when it was unaniinously decided to request every 
member using Egyptian cotton to take steps to tc.-^t most of the 
shipments received, from Egypt in regard to the amount of moisture 
content. 

It is recommended that these tests should preferably be under¬ 
taken by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce Testing House. 
If, however, tests are made by spinners themselves, at their own 
mills, the method adopted should be as follows: — 

Take samples, not less than i lb. in all, from various layers 
of the bale from the outside to the core, at a height of al^ut 
two-thirds of the bale; pack these samples at once in an air¬ 
tight tin; obtain the net weight of the samples; dry them in a 
temperature of 103 to 110 degrees centigrade; ascertain the 
absolute dry weight by drying the samples until they cease to 
lose weight after three successive weighings within a quarter 
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of an hour difference from each other. When there is no further 

loss of weight the dry weight is established. 

It is felt that, in these cases, it would be an advantage if 
memlxrs concern(‘d would arrange to liavt^ the tests checked 
occasionally by the Official Testing House of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. ^ 

If you are a user of Egyptian cotton, 1 shall Ixi glad if you will 
kindly take the necessary ste])s herein reft'rred to and forward the 
results of the tests to me at these Ofhees. 

The reports containing the results of the tests should indicate: 

(i j Date of shipment from Alexandria. 

(2) Date of arrival at the mill. 

(3) Quantity of bales represented by the test. 

(4) Kind of cotton, say, Uppers or Delta. 

(t;") Percentage of moisture content on wet weight. 

(0) Percentage of moisture content on drv' weight. 

(7) Name of shij^ier in Alexandria. 

Ill the event of your firm receiving shipments of Egyptian 
cotton, containing moisture in excess of 0 P^t cent., you are 
requested as from 1st D<wniher. T(>20, to insist u]xm an allowance 
being made by the sellers of tlje cotton in accordance with the 
Barcelona Congress resolution, viz., if the regain exceeds 9 per 
cent, the claim should start from 8.Q per cent.. 

You arc also asked to report to this Office the names of any 
cotton shipper or merchant who refuses to make an adequate 
allowance. 

Your co-operation in, and attention to, these matters will 
oblige. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Pogson, Secretary, 


Every Association affiliated with the International 
Cotton Federation has taken similar action, and 
reports to, hand from several Spinners show that 
they have obtained a guarantee of moisture from 
their Alexandria Cotton Shippers, ranging from 
8 |% to 90/,. 

ARNO S. PEARSE, 

General Secretary* 
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How to Use Maarad Cotton, Actual Ex¬ 
perience of a Continental Spinning Mill. 


In order to test the suitability of Maaraci cotton from the point 
of view of its taking the place of Sakellaridis, considering the con¬ 
tinually growing depreciation of this latter variety, wc have made 
trials on the machines with two bales of Maarad cotton. The trials 
were made with 640 kg. (1,411 lbs.) and the following is a resume 
of the results obtained, and the observations made during the 
spinning process. 

Staple. On pulling the staple of the raw cotton, and after, 
from the sliver, we have established a staple-diagram, showing a 
maximum length of fibre of 43/44 mm. while present day Sakel- 
laridis of corresponding grade snows hardly more tlian 38/3Q mm. 

Regularity. We found the regularity considerably better 
than in present Sakellaridis. 

Cleanness. The two bales contained very clean cotton; it was 
especially free from dead pieces, which are often to be found in 
considerable quantities in Sakellaridis. 

Characteristics of the Staple. The staple distinguished 
itself by its great fineness and suppleness, and it possesses a fine 
natural lustre. 

Humidity. On considering the two bales wc found a normal 
degree of 7,4 per cent. 

Waste. In order to establish the percentage of waste, we 
always use 300 kg. (661 lbs.) of raw cotton, which is weighed care¬ 
fully, the tests being pursued as far as the carding machines and 
the weight of waste from each machine being carefully recorded. 
Besides the figures obtained in the Maarad tests, we give for com¬ 
parison the respective average figure from seven lots of Sakellaridis 
which we have worked during the same season. 

WASTE IN THE BLOWING ROOM. 

Maarad Sakel 



Kg. 

lbs. 

Kg. 

lbs. 

Cylinder-opener I 

. 2*100 

4*63 

... 2*265 

4*990 

Hopper-feeder 
Cylinder-opener 2 ... 

. 0*750 

1*65 

... 0*960 

2*120 

. M50 

2*45 

... 1*285 

2*?30 

1st Scutcher, fly ... 

. 0*420 

0*93 

... 0*410 

0*904 

.. neps 

. 0*460 

1*01 

... 0*400 

0*880 

2nd Scutcher, fly ... 

. 0*210 

0*46 

... 0*170 

0*375 

neps 

Total amount of waste 

. 0*355 

0*78 

... 0*335 

0*739 

in Blow- (5*905 

13*02 

... 6*610 

14*572 

ing Room 

.U-96% 


2 *2% 


WASTE 

IN THE CARDING PROCESS. 



Maarad 

Sakel 


Kg. 

lbs. 

Kg. 

lbs. 

Carding Cylinder . . 

. 3*700 

8*16 

... 3*053 

6*69 

Tops Cards 

.10*780 

23*77 

... 9*500 

20*95 

Fly . 

. 2,688 

5*91 

... 2*870 

6*33 

Sweeping . 

. 1,030 

2*27 

... 0*620 

1*37 

Total amount of waste 

in Card- (18*190 

40*11 

... 16*025 

35*34 

ing . 

.t 6*4% 


5*33% 
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USE 

MAARAD 

COTTON 


SPINS from lOO’s to 150 s-^he 
cheapest cotton of its kind. 

This cotton can be bought from 
any Alexandria Cotton Exporter 
(Choremi, Reinhart, Lindemann, 
Planta, Rolo and others). 

For detailed information apply 
to the 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIEH 

P.O.B. 63, Cairo (Egypt). 
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&C0. 

Cotton 3^erchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

TelegraphicMdress: “REINHART, ALEXANDRIA” 





Central Buying Agency (Jp-Country 
at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


Affiliated Company 

“The National Ginning G>mpany of Egypt S.A.” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 




First - Class Agents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the World 
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TOTAL RESULT OF TEST. 

Maiiracl bakcl 



Kg. 

lbs. 

Kg. 

lbs. 

Raw cotton used for test ... 

3()0-000 

661-50 

300-000 

661-50 

Cleaned Cotton (Card Sliver) 

270-020 

595-49 

268-060 

591-17 

Total Waste. 

29-960 

10% 

66-11 

31-940 

10-65Vo 

70-43 

Of which non-traccable loss - 

.. 5-905 

I-97-; 

lS-02 

9-370 

a-i'*., 

20-63 


The foregoing figures show that for Maarad cotton tlie per¬ 
centage of waste in the blowing room is somewhat smaller than for 
Sakellaridis. Especially the amount of sand is much smaller in 
the Maarad tests, which accounts for the small evaporation figure. 
However, this advantage may be partly lost again through exces¬ 
sive moistening of the cotton in Egypt 

In working Maarad cotton, the spinner to-day makes the same 
experience as lie did with Sakellaridis, at the tunc when this latter 
growth had a longer staple than at the present time. The long 
fibres are exceedingly dilficult to disentangle. In order noi to 
damage the fibres^ it is essential that the beating on the scutchers 
should not be too hard^ and on all the subsequent machines^ up to 
the intermediate framCy the number of revolutions of the main- 
shaft should he reduced^ 

Carding, The proportion of waste in the carding room is 
reversed, as compared with that in the blowing room; this in itself 
would rather be an indication for shorter fibres. However, it is 
just here where the number of revolutions of the mainshaft plan's 
an important part. This number should be reduced from 185 to 
about 150, in order that all the carding operations may take place 
more slowly, thus disentangling the fibres carefully without grind¬ 
ing them. 

COMBING-FRAME. The combcr waste for Maarad was onlv 
20 per cent., as against 24 per cent, for Sakels, on this machine, but 
especially so on the drawing, slubbing and intermediate frames; 
the number of revolutions must be reduced when Maarad is being 
worked. Too fast revolving rollers on these machines produce 
coarse rovings, the material gets wtnincl round the rollers, tlic 
stripping-rollers fill quickly, and the result is an uneven yarn. 

At the slubbing and intermediate frames, the loss in the pro¬ 
duction caused by the slower action of the machines is ])artially 
compensated by the fact that a smaller number of twists can he 
given to the fine roving of Maarad than to that of Sakels. 

Fine Spinning. On the ring frame we first made No. 72.3/4 
chain, and we have made the following observations. For com¬ 
parison we again append figures of Maarad and of Sakel lots pre¬ 
viously worked during the same season. In accordance with the 
longer fibre of Maarad, the setting of the rollers, alreadv from the 
third passage of the drawing frame, should be from 2 to 3 mm. 
wider than that for Sakellaridis. 






A Model Ginning Factory in Mansouiah, Egypt 
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STRENGTH OF \ A.RN, No 27 3/4 \V\RP 


Spun on Self actoi 

Maaiid 

Sakel 

fwibt pel 1 in 


26 3 

Coetticicnt ot Iwist 


\ 1 

Lftective Count 


71 3/4 

Strength of Double thread in gramme's 


231 0 

Regularity 


8 7 

Spun on Ring trame 

Maarad 

Sakel 

Twist pel 1 in 

26 70 

28 20 

Coefficient of Twist 

3 14 

3 o2 

Lftective Count 

71 3/4 

72 00 

Strengtn of Double thu'id m gi immes 

237 00 

224 00 

RcguKiitv 

8 1 

89 


1 his comparison, which in each case represents the d\erdge from 
10 diiterent tests, shows the undoubted superiority of Maarad over 
to-da}’s Sakellandis I he strength as well as the regularity of 
tlie yarn is ootter A great ad\antage is that yarn made from 
Maarad mercerizes exceedingly well, as it requiies a smaller num¬ 
ber of twists, in order to attain a certain strength than m the case 
with Sakel of to-da^ hxiienence with Sakels sliows that the 
smaller the number of twists that has to be gi\en to the >ain, the 
better is the brilliance of the thread after mercerizat ion 

As far as vve can judge Maarad from ex^ierience made so far, 
we are of opinion that this nevv \ anety is qiialihed to replace Sakel- 
laridis, if not to surpass it 


GOVERNMENT'S PURCHASES. 


The Egyptian Go\emment announces that, while still ready 
to purchase all January Sakel contiacts offered at ^2/, and 
February Ashmouni contracts at $iq, it is also prepared to buy 
all contracts which are oflcrcd to it in the March and April deliveries 
at $27 so for March Sakel contracts and 10 40 for A])nl Ashmouni 
contracts 

In all transactions the Go\ernment will call for delivery of the 
actual cotton sold 


MARKET REPORTS. 


TAe Egyptian Product Trading Co ^ Alexandria, under date 
2nd January, write as follows — 

Since the issue of our previous report Salcels (January) have 
fallen g points, whereas Uppers tFebruary) have advanced 14 points 
and New York (January^ 9 points 

In consequence of tne holidays, the fortnight under review 
offered little of interest Until quite lately foreign demand 
remained dull, but dunng the past three days there seems to have 
been a moderate revival of interest in most quarters America has 
made practically no purchases, whereas Lancashire has taken some 
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Sakol, and the Continent has favoured us with sporadic orders. 
Purchases for account of the Soviets have also been evidenced. 

The Government’s decision to purchase March at $27,150 and 
April at $ ig.40 resulted in a considerable widening of the dispari¬ 
ties between the near and the later positions. The January-March 
difference thus moved from 32 to 97 points, and the February- 
April spread from ig to 50 points. The November delivery had 
been subjected to heavy bear pressure on the assumption that, 
since the Government had taken no action in regard thereto, its 
level was bound to follow the decline of American cotton, but on 
rumours of an appreciable reduction in Sakcl acreage, the ‘‘ shorts ” 
promptly liquidated, and prices bounded up some 100 points. It 
IS obvious, of course, that all these movenients are of a purely arti¬ 
ficial nature, and do not tend to facilitate normal commercial 
intercourse. 

The Government’s purchases this season amount so far to 
Crs.g25o Sakel and Crs.23‘5,000 Uppers. The issue of January 
tenders, up to the time of publishing this report, amounts to 
Crs.g7,5oo, the major portion of which will be taken up by the 
authorities. 

Receipts since the beginning of the season amount to 
Crs.4,Q5Q,4og and exports to Crs.2,86g,688 as against Crs.‘5,63«5,g26 
and Crs.3,105,085 at the same lime last year. Stocks at Minet-el- 
Bassal total Crs.3,253,g44, whereas a year ago they stood at 
Crs.3,594,o;o. 

Spot Mahket 

Trade was broken into by the holidays, and was not brisk; the 
total quantity of cotton that changed hands amounted to 18,364 
bales as against 35,486 the previous fortnight and 17,220 during 
the same period a year aTO. 

Sakel was offered freely, but did not arouse much interest; the 
basis for these styles remains somewhat feeble despite the approach¬ 
ing January deliver}^. An illustration of the unfavourable position 
of spot cotton is provided by the abundant January lenders, despite 
a premium of q 7 points for the March position. 

Uppers also have suffered from neglect, Zagora in particular 
beii^ difficult to disi)osc of. 

rilion attracted no attention, whereas Maarnd has l:)enefited by 
fresh enquiries, and the basis has consequently blilfened. Nahda 
is not in request; Fouady is practically non-existent. 

COTTON 

^— -Expouib — - , 



Receipts 

U K 

Con¬ 

tinent 

U.S A. 

Total 

Total Stocks 


Can tars 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Cantais Canlars 

This week 

178,717 

5,832 

11,599 

2,580 

20,011 

147,671 3,253,944§ 

Same week, 1929 

222,297 

6,753 

13,974 

4,172 

24,899 

183.205 3,594,070 

Same week, 1928 

169!507 

3,256 

6,362 

2,410 

12,028 

88.649 3,309,038 

From Sept. 1, 


1929 .. .. 4,939,409 155,772 188,588 44,471 388,831 2,869,688 — 

Same period, 

1928 5.635,926 167,324 200,143 66,221 433,688 3,193,085 — 

„ 1927 3,967,680 123,070 154.297 54.341 331,708 2,438,642 — 

Including stock § to Sept 1. 1929, Crs. 1,164,223, at Sept. 1, 1928, Crs. 1,153.229, 
Sept. 1, 1927, Crs. 1.780,000. 

§ In this stock of Crs. 3,253,944 are included Crs. 298,484 purchased by the 
Egyptian Government, 
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The Alexandria Conunercial Co, (S.A.J, m ihcir weekl}- rcpoit 
dated Qth January, write as follows: — 

SaIsIEL. The week ojXMietl with a ratht'i luMxy session as a 
result of the large quantity o( cotton 4leli\(TC(l against the frst 
Januar\ tender, the amount ht‘ing rantars, a much laiger 

figiiie tlian was general]) anticipated, l-^rarlicalh tlic whole (jI 
the tender e\entLiall_\ jwissed to tlie CJo\ermn< nt, anil once tins 
out of the way, a shghtK hettiu' lone hecaiue e\ident. Another 
factor winch contributed to steadying the lone tow'ards the end of 
the week was some substantial bu) ing of March by a group of local 
speculators at about $28. These operations are ap])arently based 
on the fact that in the worst event the risk of loss is limited to $ I 
per cantar as the (aoi eminent lias declared itself a buyer of March 
at $270; on the other hand, uniorcscen events might happen during 
the next two months causing an apiireciable rise in the market; 
naturally, such a rise in the price ol a conunoiht)" so nitimatcl) 
associated with the ])ros]K'rit3^ of the country is always a consum¬ 
mation devoutl)' to be wnshed, but unfortunately nothing in existing 
conditions appears to favour its realization. 

Below we give a summary of the statistical position, shovving 
rather a heavy situation; furthermore, the demand from spinners 
still offers no encouragement, and 111 our opinion all prospect of a 
sustained advance must be dismissed, at any rate for the time 
being. 

We give below the statistical position of Sakel in Egypt, as at 
the end of December: — 


Slock Alexandria. 

Stock Up-Country (about) 

Total . . 


Cantars 

1,314,000 

1,170,000 


2,484,000 


At tlie same date last year the stock of Sakel in Egypt was 
about 2,203,000. 

We would add, for purposes of comparison, that exports of 
Sakel for the pt^iod Januar}’’-August last season amounted to about 
1,451,000 cantars. 

Again! the first January tender, dockets for q7,5oo cantars w'crc 
issued. 

The Sakel/Uppers straddle (Januar^^-Fcbriiary) this week 
stands at 788 points, against 768 points last week and 1,456 points 
at this time last year. 

Uppers. The rather poor trend in New York has naturally 
had its influence on our market. Transactions have been few and 
fluctuations absolutely negligible. The demand from spinners has 
been only moderate. 
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We give below the statistical position of Ashmouni and Zagora 
in Egypt, as at the end of December: — 

Cantars 

Stock Alexandria. 13442,000 

Stock Up-Country (about) . . 1,620,(X)0 

Total. 3,062,000 


At the same date last > ear the stock of Ashmouni and Zagora 
in Egypt was about 3,016,000 cantars. 

We would add, for purposes of compianson, that exports of 
Ashmouni and Zagora for the period January-August last season 
amounted to about 2,712,000 cantars. 

These figures are fairly satisfactory and justify the expectation 
that, in the event of a recovery in New York or a pronounced 
improvement in demand, our market would immediately respond 
favourably. 

Up-Country. There is again nothing special to report. The 
new Ministry has not yet taken any decision on the supposed pro¬ 
ject of limiting the acreage to the third ]X)Ssible, but, as we stated 
last week, we do not think it possible that such a decision could 
now be taken. We arc already in mid-January, and the preparation 
of the land for the new crop is fairly well advanced in many dis¬ 
tricts, both in the Delta and in Upper Eg>pt. 


Messrs. Reinhart iy Co.y Alexandria, in their report of loth 
January, write: — 

The new year brought an unexpected lively aspect to futures 
and spot markets. 

A group of well-known speculators bought considerable quanti¬ 
ties of March, which advanced to $28.23 highest. Wide 

publicity was given to these operations, e\idently in view to 
encourage the public to follow the example. 

The minimum level for March futures being guaranteed by the 
Government at $27.50 per cantar, professionals estimate that it is 
worth while to pay a premium on a speculative deal on which the 
loss is limited and on which the chances of profit extend over two 
months. 

In spite of the above-mentioned advance for March, January 
remained within a few points of $27—the latter price being the 
Government limit for this position. Furthermore, 97,SCX^ cantars of 
January dockets were emitted, of which 80,000 cantars had to be 
taken over by the Government, the balance having been received by 
the trade. 

The difference of over $i between January and March con¬ 
stitutes favourable hedging opportunities. Spot purchases were 
stimulated in consequence, but March futures weakened somewhat 
under the pressure of hedge selling, closing at $28.12. 
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Lcx:al sentiment has become quite optimistic of late and various 
arguments are put forward in support of the desire to see an 
advance in the market. 

It is believed that the crop has been overestimated owing to a 
deficiency in arrivals from the interior of about 700,000 cantars 
compared to last year. 

The stock of Egyptian cotton in foreign ports is said to be 
smaller than usual. Alexandria holds a smaller stock than last 
year by 316,000 cantars. 560,340 cantars are in the hands of the 
Egyptian Government, the details of which arc as follows: — 
Cantars 

236,304 Sakellaridis bought in previous seasons 
98,250 ,, ,, so far this season 

225,750 Ashmouni bought so far this season. 

This cotton is, therefore, not available for the trade at present 
prices. The quantities for sale will from now on decrease con¬ 
siderably by going to consumption and into Government hands. 
It is, therefore, believed that the market will shortly be able to 
assume an upward tendency. 


Speciality: "FUTURES” Cable Address; "NOCOMOU” 

G. D. ECONOMOU & CO. 

Cotton Brokers - - Stock Brokers 

4, Rue General Earle, 4 
P.O. Box 1870, Alexandria, Egypt 

Membersofthf Alexandria CoiTON rxcHANoF, Membcrsopthi Xlfxandria Stock Exchange 
Associate Mlmblrs op the Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Orders promptly and carefully executed for Straddles of Egyptian cotton on the 
Alexandria Exchange, against Ameriain or Egyptian on the Liverpool, New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges. 

A sk for our hooklel dealing ufUh " The h'gyptian Colton Market,** Correspondence tninied. 


Telegraphic Address ; 

Augu^ino, Alexandria, 


Codes • 

Bentley*s ; Mever's AUanHct edition; Private code 


P. AUGUSTINO Sf CO. 


Cotton Brokers : : Stock Brokers 

Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 

Alexandria, Egypt, P.O.B. No. 248 


Special attention given to orders in Futures fot spinners and manufacturers. Repre¬ 
sented in all European spinning centres. Also execute orders in the Liverpool, New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges in connection with straddles in Alexandria. 
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East Indian Cotton. 


Third Government Cotton Fore¬ 
cast, 1929-30. 


This forecast is based upon reports furnibhed by the under¬ 
mentioned provinces and states, which practically comprise tlie 
entire cotton area of India. It deals with both early and late 
varieties of cotton, and relates generally to conditions up to the 
beginning of December, 1929. 

The total area sown amounts to 23,536,000 acres, as against 
25,003,000 acres (revised) at this date last year, or a decrease of 
6 per cent. The total estimated yield is 5,320,000 bales of 400 lbs. 
each, as compared with 6,132,000 bales (revised) at the corre¬ 
sponding date last year, or a decrease of 13 per cent. 

Weather conditions have not been quite favourable, and the 
present condition and pros^iects of the crop are reported to be fair. 

The detailed figures for the provinces and states arc sliown below 
(the figures for the jirevious j^ears are given in the ap])ended state¬ 
ment) : — 


Provinces and States 


Ai(‘a 

Outtiiin 

\wk\ 




li.iles <»1 




Acrs 

100 lbs fM( h 

acic* 



(thouscinds) (tlu>us«in<ls) 

lbs 



.5,6 hi 

1,071 

76 

Central Piovincos and Htiar 


,5,1.5:2 

1,103 

86 

Madras* 


2,014 

419 

83 

Punjab* 


2,501 

716 

113 

United Provinces* 



288 

124 

Buima 


32,5 

67 

82 

Bengal* 


78 

21 

108 

Bihar and Onssa .. 


68 

13 

76 

Assam 


44 

15 

136 

Ajmer-Mer\\ ara 


34 

il 

129 

North-West Frontier Province .. 


17 

4 

94 

Delhi . 


3 

1 

133 

Hyderabad .. 


3,393 

984 

116 

Central India 


1,348 

242 

72 

Baroda 


746 

138 

74 

Gwalior 


661 

98 

59 

Rajputana .. 


308 

107 

84 

Mysore 


68 

22 

129 



-- 

— 

— 1 — 

Total. 


.. 23,536 

.5,320 

90 
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On the basis ot these fijjurcs the dveragi* Dutturn per acre of the 
present crop for All-India woiks out to lbs., as against 98 lbs. 
(resiscd; at this time last year. 

A statement showing tiie present estimates ol area and yield 
according to the recognized trade desciiptioiis of cotton, as com¬ 
pared with those of the iireceding }ear, is given below: — 


Desciiptions of Colton 


Acii's (Ihousunds) 
1029-30 1928-20 

Bales (thousands) 
1929 .10 1928 29 

Oomras: 

Khandesh .. 


1,350 

1,345 

246 

306 

Central India 


2,009 

1,898 

340 


Barsi and Nagaif .. 
Hyderabad Gao ram 

't 

j 

3,515 

3,869 

988 

*<1,086 

Berar . 


3,423 

3,380 

700 

874 

Central Provinccb . 


1,729 

1,550 

403 

380 

Total 


12,020 

12,042 

2,677 

>‘2,994 

Dhollcras 

‘ * 

1,592 

2,839 

280 

781 

Bengal-Sxnd . 

United Provinces .. 


930 

708 

288 

254 

Rajputana. 

Sind-Punjab 

., 

542 

♦517 

L18 

“142 


2,014 

2,100 

581 

491 

Others 


75 

83 

15 

16 

Total 


3,561 

^3,408 

1,002 

PI 

American. 

Punjab 

., 

808 

9L9 

217 

167 

Smd. 


19 

24 

4 

5 

Total. 


S27 

943 

221 

172 

Broach 


1,268 

1,134 

274 

276 

Coompta-Dharwais .. 


1,462 

1,610 

287 

361 

Westerns and Northerns 


1,262 

1,530 

178 

*264 

Cocanadas 


198 

226 

38 

♦43 

Tinnevclhes. 


335 

366 

90 

98 

Salems 


203 

153 

33 

29 

Cambodias 


342 

273 

137 

120 

Comillas, Burmas and other sorts 


460 

470 

103 

101 

Grand total 

•• 

23,536 

*23,003 

5,320 

*6,132 


* Revised. f Includes the whole of cotton grown in the non-Government areas 
of Hyderabad. 
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INDIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN MILLS IN INDIA, 
DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1929. 


(In bales of ^00 lbs.) 

Compiled from a statement issued by the Indian Central Cotton Comnntfec. 
Based on Returns made under the Indian Cotton Cess Jit, 19113. 

^-Consumption-- 

During the Duiing the 

Duiing correspond- Since correspond- 
October mg month September, ing period 



1929 

last vear 

1, 1929 

last year 

British India : 

Bombay Presidency 

120,074 

71,877 

224,104 

109,154 

Madras Presidenc}-.. 

17,834 

16,265 

36,330 

31.331 

United Pro\Tnces .. 

18,445 

14,444 

36,320 

28,507 

Central Provinces and Berar 

9,856 

9,069 

20,209 

19.318 

Bengal . 

7,241 

5.906 

14,845 

10,759 

Punjab and Delhi .. 

5,723 

5,187 

11,430 

9,291 

Rest of British India 

1,997 

1,725 

3,572 

3,257 

Total for British India 

181,170 

125,373 

345,810 

211,617 

Indian States : 





Hyderabad .. 

1,522 

1,401 

3,101 

2,822 

Mysore 

3,765 

3,503 

7,440 

7.062 

Baroda 

4,485 

4,165 

8,413 

7,956 

Gwalior 

3,715 

3,089 

7,021 

5,906 

Indore 

7,075 

6,305 

13,479 

11,653 

Other Indian States (calculated 

from yarn production) 

5,044 

4,738 

9,914 

9,031 

Total for Indian States 

25,606 

23,101 

49,368 

44,431» 

Loose Cotton Computed to Bales 





OF 400 lbs.; 

Bombay 

200 

91 

327 

606 

Madras 

3,062 

2,241 

7,468 

7,210 

United Provinces .. 

1,543 

2,303 

J,745 

3,380 

Central Provinces and Berar 

101 

39 

137 

379 

Punjab 

371 

417 

773 

689 

Total Loose Cotton 

5,277 

5,091 

10,440 

12,264 

Grand total 

212,053 

153,654 

405,618 

268,311 


EAST INDIAN COTTON. 


Messrs. Yolkart Brothers, Winterthur, issued the following 
estimate as per nth January:— 

ESTIMATE OF EAST INDIAN COTTON CROP 1929-30 AND COM¬ 
PARISON WITH 1928-29 (in bales of 400 lbs.). 


1929-30 1928-29 

Bales Bales 

Production . 6,430,000 ... 6,980,000 

Carry-over from previous season ... 1,156,000 ... 1,103,000 

Total supply. 7,586,000 ... 8,083,000 
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1929-30 

Bales 

1928-29 

Bales 

Domestic consumption. 

Allowance ior destruction . 

Indian mill requirements . 

750,000 

20,000 

2,200,000 

750,000 

50,000 

1,990,000 

Indian requirements . 

2,970,000 

2^790, W 

Balance available for export and carry¬ 
over into next season. 

4,616,000 

5,293,000 


Arrivals are still in excess of the offtake, as is shown the 
following comparison: — 


1st September to date :— 

1929-30 

Bales 

1928-29 

Bales 

Arrivals in Bombay . 

Arrivals in Karachi . 

. 1,156,000 

237,000 

904,000 

283,000 

Arrivals at leading ports . 

. 1,393,000 

1,187,000 

Bombay offtake. 

987,000 

944,000 

Karachi exports. 

307,000 

234,000 

Offtake from leading ports 

. 1,294,000 

1,178,000 

Arrivals to date exceed offtake by .. 

99,000 

9,000 


Indian Cotton Situation. 


Messrs RaUi Brothers issue the following statement as of 31st 
December: — 

The feature since our last estimate (i8th November) is the 
marked reduction of 250,000 bales in the prospective yield of the 
Indian crop. The monsoon was an early one; nevertheless, because 
the rams were very favourable and lasted a normal period, it was 
expected that the result of the monsoon would also be favourable, 
although it finished earlier than usual. But the crops were unable 
to withstand the lack of adequate moisture since tlie middle of 
September; consequently the earlier expectations have resulted in 
a disappointment. And once more we find that an early monsoon 
is unreliable for the crops. 

This applies chiefly to' tHe Oomras, for which we have to record 
a drop in our estimate of 500,000, as compared with the highest we 
put forward in our Stat. Circ. No. 31, 7th October (and which 
latter was some 100,000 below the very optimistic figures we were 
receiving from India at the time). Unfortunately, also, these losses 
affect the very higher qualities of the Oomra crop, which before the 
very dry winds of early November were exceptionally good. Last 
week, again, we had further unfavourable reports. 
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On llie whole, our estimate of the receipts of the new crop drops 
about 3'50,000 since our estimate o£ the i8th November. The 
recent Government estimate gives an inexplicably lower figure of 
the yield; but on a series of 3’’ears the official figure actually 
averages very much less than the consumption, which proves that it 
usually imderestimales the crop. 

AVe now estimate this season’s receipts at 6,Goo,ooo, and the 
world supplies (including opening balance) at q,200,ooo, as against 
our final figures for last season of 6,740,000 and Q, 100,000 respec¬ 
tively. On the other hand we are undoubtedly tending towards a 
very high consumption, easily 10 per cent, over last year; and we 
estimate that (for the first time since 1926-27) the ratio of con¬ 
sumption of Indian versus American will be higher than the corre¬ 
sponding ratio of supplies. 

On the side of the consumption, we reduce our estimate for 
Japan and China to 2,100,000 (instead of 2I millions) owing to 
less favourable reports from the former country; the offtake of its 
production must also be affected by the price of silver, which is 
now the lowest since November, 1902. For Europe and India 
together we are encouraged to maintain our seemingty optimistic 
anticipations of the consumption. 

All the above figures are condensed in our summary of the 
statistical position, which we give lower down. 

American Cotton Situation. 

There is no material alteration in the figure for American cotton. 
The new crop is in many districts deficient in spinning qualities; 
this forces spinners more on to Indians and “ outsiders(i.e., 
growths other than the three main crops, American, Indian and 
Egyptian), whose yield is about 200,000 to 250,000 more than 
last year. Under the circumstances, a small reduction in our 
estimate of 15 millions consumption seems called for, and we bring 
it down to 14,850,000 bales. 

The above circumstances are, however, well known, and are 
doubtless largely discounted by the low prices to which the 
markets have now fallen, viz.. New York futures at about 17 cents 
for January, 1930, and 18 cents for January, 1931. 

The position of American futures may also be affected by the 
quantity of untenderable cotton; if the said quantity is really con¬ 
siderable, the technical position of the futures markets will be 
strengthened. 

Indian and American Relative Positions. 

Although the position of Indian is strong—very strong, as 
compared with American—^the parity still remains exceptionally 
wide, because of the restricted holding power in India (while the 
receipts were early and have almost reached their highest), and 
because the reduction in the probable supplies of Indian cotton has 
not yet been realized. 

The comparison of the statistical positions of the two crops is 
shown by the following summary:— 
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Indian American 


(Thousand bales) 

Cotton Mill consumptions .. 

Losses and other. 

1929, 30 
6,750 
350 

1928 29 
6,000 
350 

1929, 30 
14,650 
200 

1928 29 
16,000 
250 

Total consumption .. 

World supplies 

7,100 

9,200 

6,330 

0,050 

U,850 

19,350 

15,250 

19,600 

Gross Surplus . 

Needed for carryover 

2,100 

2,150 

2,700 

1,900 

4,500 

3,750 

4.350 

3,800 

Net; Excess (-h) or Shortage ( -). 

-50 

-hSOO 

+ 750 

+ 550 


Taking into account the level of prices also, it is clear that 
Indian cotton now compares very favourably with Am.erican, 
especially as, with an impoverished world, the consuming public 
will have to be satisfied with cheaper yams at the expense of the 
finer counts. Berigal/Sind/Comilla prices show record low levels, 
not only as to wide percentage parities but also* absolutely; for 
Oomras, American Surats and Tinnies the said parities are almost 
as wide as the extraordinary percentages of November, ig26; for 
T.280, which represents Southern crops such as Cocanada, Westerns 
and Northerns, the parity is wider than the previous widest. 

The unsatisfactory note in trade reports continues. Complaints 
are unanimous that there is no profit in spinning Americans. For 
Indian cotton conditions are better; in a good many sections of 
Western Europe it is admittedly spun at a profit. 


EAST INDIAN COTTON ESTIMATES 
(in thousands) 


Season : September-August 
(bales of 400 lbs.). 

Receipts : 

Oomras. 

Dhollcrah . 

Bengal/Sind . 

American Surats . 

Broach/Surti. 

Coompta/Dharwar . 

Western/Northern . 

Cocanada >. •• .. •. 

Tinncvclly . 

Cambodia . 

Comilla styles. 

Rangoon and sundries. 

Total (including the Opening Balance 

in India). 

Handlooms, etc, . 


Supplies from India: 

Of which Opening Balance in India 

Yield : 

Our Estimate . 

Government's . 


1929 

-30 

1928- 

1927- 

1926- 

Pres- 

Pre- 

29 

28 

27 

ent 

vious 

Final 

Final 

Final 

2,800 

3.000 

3,320 

2,700 

2,321 

340 

405 

260 

420 

328 

1,320 

1,300 

1,173 

1,050 

884 

520 

500 

448 

402 

472 

420 

460 

337 

400 

386 

330 

360 

320 

220 

188 

335 

375 

340 

260 

190 

50 

60 

48 

45 

52 

225 

260 

238 

210 

183 

150 

150 

lr57 

116 

98 

30 

30 

27 

41 

46 

70 

70 

70 

73 

70 

6,590 

6,940 

6,738 

5,937 

5,218 

750 

750 

750 

750 

750 

7,340 

7,690 

7,488 

6,687 

5,968 


772 890 957 348 398 


6,568 6,800 

6,531 

6,339 

5,670 

5,320 

5,638 

5,871 

4,973 


23,536 26,874 26,000 25,500 


Acreage ; Estimate of iinal 
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DiSTRIBUllON . 


Jiurope, etc. 

Japan and China 

Indian Mills 

Handlooms, etc 

2,000 

2,100 

2,2r)0 

750 

2,000 

2,250 

2,250 

750 

1,730 

2,205 

2,031 

750 

1,526 

1,653 

1,801 

750 

958 

1,842 

2,070 

750 

Total Takingb . . 

Supplies, as above 

7,100 

7,370 

7,250 

7,690 

6,716 

7,488 

5,730 

6,687 

5,620 

5,968 

CLOsiNtr Surplus in India 

270 

440 

772 

957 

348 

Estimaied World Supplies (including 
carryover, visible and invisible) 
Opemng 

Yield. 

2,650 

6,550 

2,700 

6,800 

2,.>.)0 

6,530 

1,750 

6,340 

2,350 

5,570 

Total. 

9,200 

9,500 

0,080 

8,090 

7,020 

Mill Consumptions based on those ol 
The International Cotton Tederv- 

TION . 

Europe, etc .. 

Japan, China, etc 

Indian Mills .. 



1,380 

1,958 

1,907 

1,105 

1,560 

1,830 

953 

2,015 

2,160 

Actual Bales (excluding Indian Hand- 
looms, etc) 

Add for Handlooms and weight basis 
Sundry consumptions and losses 



5,245 

825 

350 

4.495 

825 

200 

5,128 

825 

200 

Total Consumption in bales oi 400 lbs. 

- 

7,100 

6,420 

5,520 

6,153 

Indian versus American, calculating Indian 
basis bales, American actual bales. 

Ratios ot consumption .. .. 47-8% 

Ratios of supplies* .. .. .. 45*2°o 

i8-3% 

47-3% 

41-2% 

46-1% 

35-5°o 

38-6°o 

38-6°o 

30-8% 


* Net,, i.e., after deducting necessarx carryovci, Indian 30°,>, American 25°o of 
conbumption. 


NEW COTTON SEED FARM. 


The leader of the commercial community in Indore, Sir 
Sarupchandji Hukamchand, is to organize a model seed farm for 
the production and distribution of the new variety of Malvi cotton 
which has been developed at the Institute of Plant Industry, Indore. 
The State is giving him land and all sucl> facilities as are necessary 
to bring the farm into existence at an early date. This seed farm 
will be provided with a special ginnery at which only the new 
variety of cotton will be handled. In this way, the supply of pure 
seed will be safeguarded, and it is anticipated that very rapid 
results wiU be obtmned in replacing the present inferior cotton in 
Malwa by a superior type. 
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A MILL SURVEY 

as made by 

The Textile Development Co. 

IS 

Practical and Scientific 

and 

Consists of an Analysis of the 
Manufacturing Departments 
of the Mill by a group of 
Practical Men. 

IT 

RESULTS IN LOWER 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 

These surveys have been made in 

UNITED STATES (12 States) 
CANADA (4 Provinces) 
SWITZERLAND : AUSTRIA 

GERMANY : CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The Textile Development Co. 

SIDNEY S. PAINE. Presideitt 

80, FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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LORD BROTHERS 

PBOPBIETOKS 



MANCHESTER. 


Blowing-Room Machinery Specialists 



To illustrate our New Patent Opener and Qeaner (Pat. No. 18241}. 


The Opener and Cleaner Suitable for all Classes 
of Cotton with — 

1. 36 in. Diameter Cylinder of entirely New Construction. 

2. Large Gleaning Grid Area, approximately 75% of Cylinder Periphery. 

3. Self Gleaning or Impurity Kemoving Facilities. 

4. Adaptable for Installation in all Blow-Room Systems. 

5. Already proved 100% Efficient in- over 50 Different Mills, and on 

all Grades and Qualities of Cotton. 

AL80 MAKERS OF COTTON WASTE MACHINERY, COTTON 
CARDING, SPINNING, DOUBLING & WINDING MACHINERY 

CtiUtt UNION* MANCHESTER. ** Mandbeater &cHanga, No. F2. 

TJephoae t \2Q5J6/7 Eail. Codes:: ABCSth Edition. lieber s, Bendey a, Al, and Western Union (Univeraal). 
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Spindle Speeds, Spindles per Operative, Long 
Draft Humidity, Oil Stains, etc. Actual 
Experience in U.S.A. 


The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers at Boston, 
Mass., at its meeting on November 14, 1929, dealt with the above 
highly interesting subjects. Our report is extracted from the 
Textile World, 

When asked what spindle speeds were being used, the following figures 
were given respectively by three spinners for 40's combed yam : for 
stock, 9,000 to 9,600; for stock, 9,400; and for stock, 9,200. 

One spinner stated that on the latest model tape-driven frame he is 
running an average of 9,200 for both carded and combed, but that on the 
old model band-driven frame he is averaging only 8,800. Another stated 
that in spinning 40's carded on U in. rings he can run his spindles at 9,500, 
but that on 1:^ in. rings he has to reduce his speed. A similar difference 
due to the ring was reported by another spinner, who stated that on the 
same count and length of stock he can run about 8,700 with the H iu. ring 
and 9,200 with the IS in. ring. 

Swindles fer Operative ,—The number of spindles per operative was the 
next topic discussed. It was agreed that this depends principally on whether 
or not the spinner is obliged to creel her own roving and do her own 
cleaning. One speaker, from a mill in which the spinner does all the work, 
stated that 10 sides is the limit. Another stated that in his mill, in which 
the spinners only creel the roving and piece up the ends, 18 sides are run on 
40's yarn; the cleaning is done by a frame cleaner. Other reports on sides 
or spindles per operative may be summarized as follows :— 

1,248 spindles—spinners do all work above rail. 

20 sides—spinners clean and take care of the rail and guides, and pass 
the boards; cleaners do rest of work. 

20 sides of warp, 17 or 18 sides of filling—about 120 spindles per side on 
filling, and 2,400 to 2,500 spindles on warp; spinners creel; cleaners oil 
and clean rail and beams. 

24 sides—112 spindles to side, 2,688 spindles to operative; spinners put in 
roving, pass the board, and clean rods and thread guides; 46 breaks per 
1 , 000 . 

20 sides—204 spindles to frame; spinners put in roving, pass the board, 
and pick the top clearers four times a day; one cleaner for 30 frames cleans 
all top rolls and picks top clearer first thing in the morning, and twice a 
week cleans the creels, top and bottom; sweepers oil rollers every day; 
spinners put in roving and piece up ends; spindle speed for 28's yarn from 
4.40-hank roving is 8,600; 40 breaks per 1,000 per hour. 
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It was found that nearly 50 per cent, of the mills represented at the 
meeting are using more than 17 sides of spinning per operative. Several 
speakers recommend the use of the nomograph published on page 51 of the 
August 24 issue of Textile World as an excellent basis for determining the 
number of spindles an operative can handle. A copy of the chart and the 
article describing it was passed around to those in attendance. 

The question was raised as to what effect frequent changing of counts 
would have on the multi-side system. One speaker declared that he can 
keep his sides per spinner constant except on very coarse numbers. “ The 
spinner,'* he remarked, cannot run the full 2,000 or 2,200 spindles when 
we are using 2\ to the square, slack twist. On anything from 30's up they 
can run 2,200 spindles. On 80's to 120's they can run about 2,500." He 
explained that when, say, his frames had been spinning 40's and he suddenly 
received an order for 20’s, he would try to balance the work so that a spinner 
would not have all 20's, but would have some fine work to compensate for 
the 20's. 

Doffi7ig and Cleaning Gangs .—This same speaker explained a unique 
doffing and cleaning system in operation at his mill. “ We have 10 or 12 
girls who doff the trame," he said. “ They clean the entire frame while 
It is bein|: doffed, and it is not cleaned again until it doffs again. We did 
this to eliminate bunches caused by cleaning while the frame was running. 
Bv doing this vve did away with cleaners. The spinners are doing the 
actual spinning, putting in roving and piecing up their ends, passing their 
thread boards four times a day, and cleaning their own rolls. We could 
not find a system that w-ould work out well where the rolls are being cleaned 
while the trames aie stopped. It takes our doffers 2\ to 3 minutes to doff 
and clean a frame. I'he time taken depends on the gang. We have 
different gangs in different sections, and wh^e we have a long section, 
we have 12 doffers to a gang, and where there are fewer frames to a section, 
there are only 10. There are 116 frames in the room where we have the 12 
girls doffing. That room pioduces on an average 22,000 to 25,000 lbs. a 
week. 

Spindle Speeds .—We are running anywhere from 20's to 140's. 
Spindle speeds vary according to the count, of course. \'ou cannot run all 
counts at the same spindle speed. We run our 20’s, soft twist, about 21 to 
the square, around 5,500. When we get up to the 40's, 50's, 60's and 70's 
yarn, we run a speed of about 8,900. On our finer counts where we have 
a warn twist, we run 10,000 but we have very little of it. Most of our fine- 
count spinning is soft twist, and we keep around the standard 9,000 turns.'’ 

Vhes Three Gangs .—Someone asked this speaker as to what happens 
when the frames are all ready to doff at the same time under his system of 
doffing gangs? 

" We have three gangs of doffers," he replied. “ All the frames are 
not ready to be doffed at the same time. If wc sec in one of our rooms 
that we are going to have a lot of frames come up together, we take a gang 
out of the other room until we arc caught up, and later in the day they may 
have to help the other fellow. We have three gangs to doff about 86,000 
spindles, and we have to shift those three gangs around. 

There arc times when all the frames do come up practically all 
together, but it can be straightened out. Sometimes we have to start 
doffing 15 or 20 minutes before it is time to doff. There are 12 girls and 
a boss dolfer, who runs the gang, and he has charge of keeping the frames 
going. This is his job. If he does not keep the frames going, we have to 
follow him up. But it is a case of shifting the gangs around to take care 
of the frames as they come up. We do have, at times, some frames stopped, 
but for a very short time, because the speed at which the gang works does 
not permit the frames to be stopped for any length of time." 

Another spinner inqidred as to how his gang pieces up the frame after it 
is doffed ? 

“ The girls have a little basket strapped around their waist on a little 
belt," the speaker replied. They go to the end of the frame and pick the 
bobbins out of the boxes at the end of the frame. They put enough bobbins 
in their baskets to doff their section of the frame. Then they go in and 
doff; and afterwards do the cleaning, piece up their ends, and leave the 
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frame. Each one pieces up the number of spindles she doffs. If any girl 
gets behind, the boss doffer helps her out and keeps them all together all the 
time. One girl may have a lot of ends down, or she may be a little slower 
than the others. The boss doffer is not counted in the 12.*' 

HumiJityj Oilj and Coverings ,—In discussing humidity several of the 
spinners were of the opinion that 45 or 50 per cent, is better than 60 or 65 
per cent. Others, who stated that they are using the central-station type of 
humidifier, declared that they are running 65 per cent. A vote showed that 
two of those pr(‘seiit are running 45 per cent.; eight, 50 per cent.; 15, 55 per 
cent.: nine, 60 per cent.; and 13, 65 per cent. 

The matter of preventing oil stains at the spinning frame was discussed. 
One spinner stated that he uses a little flannel between the middle and 
back rolls that absorbs the oil and prevents its running on the roll. He uses 
a non-fluid oil on the front roll. Another puts vaseline on each end and in 
the centre of the rolls, and stated that it lasts for a considerable time and 
affords sufficient lubrication. Several stated that they use the non-fluid 
oils. 

In discussing roll coverings, many expressed themselves as in favour 
of cork. It was stated that the cork composition used to-day is much better 
than that which was originally introduced to the industry. 

With reference to the Casablancas long-drafting system, it was stated 
that roll coverings of black calfskin, sheepskin, and cork are giving satis¬ 
factory results, even with hard twists. One spinner said that he is trying 
cork rolls in the middle and back, and black calfskin in the front, with the 
idea that the cork rolls will wear for a long time. 

End-breakage tests formed an interesting part of the discussion. Some 
speakers stated that they ran continual test.s; others that they conducted 
them monthly or weekly; and others that they conducted them only at 
irregular intervals. As to the percentage of ends down which are classed 
as being of unknown cause, one man reported 30 to 60 per cent.; another, 
20 to 25 per cent.; a. third, 60 per cent.; and a fourth, 77 per cent. 

The following breakages per 1,000 spindles per hour were reported by 
various speakers : 35 on 22’s carded, stock; 45 to 50 on 40*s warp 

(filling a little higher); 8 to 15 on 14*s warp; less than 30 on 40’s combed; 
11 on 36*s, 2.50 to the square; 16 on 40*s warp, 

07te- and Two-Flanged Kmgs ,—Considerable difference of opinion was 
found on the question of whether two-flanged rings are more desirable than 
one-flanged. One speaker stated that he had used double-flanged rings 
for 12 years, had turned them over five years ago, and now finds them 
still in good condition. These rings were on three-lug holders, and in 
turning them he did not break over one or two per frame on an average. 
Others reported that with 2-m, rings on three-lug holders, when the rings 
were put back it was impossible to get them to bear on all three lugs. 
Another stated that he had no trouble in turning the 2-in. rings when he took 
them out with a fine screwdriver. One spinner remarked that turning the 
rings is not satisfactory when inexperienced help is used. 

Long Drafiing.— In the lengthy discussion of long drafting nothing par¬ 
ticularly new was brought out. Some were more or less dissatisfied with 
their installations; others were highly pleased. Mention was made of the 
increased dirt resulting and the necessity for taking care of it. Some find 
that long drafting gives a lower breaking strength; others, that it gives a 
higher. The principal advantage stressed was the elimination of a card- 
room process. 

It was found that 11 out of the 57 mills represented at the meeting are 
using long draft. 

Drafts on the Le Blan-Roth and Casablancas systems ranging from 18 to 
25 were reported. One spinner stated that he has 50,600 spindles making 
60*s yarn with a draft of 23.75. Another reported that he is successfully 
running 40's slack-twist broadcloth on long draft with four to the square; 
and another that he is running 3*80 to the square with three-hank roving. 

It was recommended by one spinner that mills having trouble with 
cockled yam in their long drafting should adopt cork rolls. Another 
recommended that for at least the Casablancas system the twist in the roving 
should be as small as it is possible to have it. Correcting twist and main¬ 
taining nroper tension in the card room, he said, will prevent the variation 
in breaking strength of the yarn which some spinners experience. 
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i^mtaas lO the Gram .—One spanner had a buggestion to make m icgaul 
to c\piesbLng breakage m terms which would aftord means for compaiison. 

riovr do ^ou know e\a(tly what yam is ictencd to? he asked. “ Wh\ 
not r<iU the break so man> ll>. to the gram that it w('ighs ? Then yoii 
kiiuw wliat \ou aic talking tiboui.” 

This suggestion uon the appTO\al ot anothci speaker. “ [f this sjstom 
rouid he aOoptod ul muit'pl\ing the break times the aiuial siiO,’’ lie said, 

\uu will ha\e a staiiclanl nguic to woik on. 'I he lighter jour >aiii, oi 
f'outse, the highei uuuibei anti tne luvici voui break,ige will be, but mullipU 
ihem togcthoi and thc\ vmU aveiage up. V\ e are tigiiimo all oui bleak's 
on a bicahc constant. ’W"t' tannol al.\^a\s spin e\acil> on the nuiuhei. We 
are likoh to be anywhere tiom one to two on cither side. If \ou vill 
muitipiN 3 our bleak times ioui si/e, \ou will get a bieak constant that will 
always tell you the liuth. It you can get a hieak constant aiound 1,700 
or 1.80t), which means about 60 lb. pei break on 28i, or something like tnat, 
then ^ou can go cither side of that, but \ou will still slay around 1,700 oi 
1,800. Of course, one number will make quite a vaiiation in the constant, 
but It will give you a very fair w^ay of compaiison. 

Sfmnini' to Lozim.— The oft-debated question of how close U is possible 
to spin to a given number was uiised at the meeting. One stated that a 
halt number either side should be maintained, adding that he would “ like 
to keep filling about two or three numbers lighter and give the benefit to 
the work.'* 

Some large purchaseis, it was pointed out, aie insisting on a tolciance of 
plus or minus o per cent., w^hich requires spinning veiy closely. 11 means 
that the \ain must be uniformly conditioned befoie testing. The effect 
of such processes as mercerizing, bleaching, and gassing on yarn count 
alter spinning was brought up, but it was felt that the question under con- 
sideiation pertained more to a spinner’s ability to approach the number he 
IS ordered to sp-n. One speaker felt that a man should be able to spin 
within 5 per cent, of the numbei; another, that 10 per cent, was close 
enough. Tire-labiic mills complained that they are requued to spin within 
1 per cent., and sometimes within 0.5 per cent. 

Wat'p Wind vs. Filling Wind .—The next discussion was on the relative 
merits of a warp wind and filling wind. Some of the comments may be 
abstracted as follows : “ A good warp wind will give you more yards.”—I 
prefer filling wind for very soft twist.”—” On the automatic spooler you 
cannot use filling wind.”—” You can spool cheaper from filling wind.”—” 1 
beg to differ; on warp wind I do not see why you cannot run just as fast 
on the spooling if you have the right kind of wind.” 

One speaker discussed the application of the two winds to his automatic 
spooling in some detail. He said : ” We have pulled off 1,200 yds. a 
minute. That is what the machine buildeis advocate. I can spool filling 
wind at 620 with it running very well, but it is not saving anything in the 
spooling, cxceot that you get about 6 per cent, moie yam on a ill ling bofibin 
because youi barrel is smaller and you can run your liobbin longei. Wc 
changed from a 71-in bobbin to 81, and from a diameter of |2 down to j. 
We use the .same size of ring. Naturally, we got moie yam on a bobbin 
and that is where the saving comes in. 

” In the spinning, it luns 50 per cent, better. That is anr,thor thing 
to consider. You save about 22 per cent, on waste, because when the wmp 
bobbin is snarled un on the lop, you have got to cut it oft, while on the 
filling wind you can pull it off and save the biggest pait of the yarn. 

” Another thing about filling wind on spoolers : it throws out an awful 
lot of dirt on carded yarn, while on warp yarn it will not do it. The seed 
and dirt goes up into the yarn. Wc have piacticallv 70,000 waip spindles 
on filling wind. On 60’s yam, which we arc making at the piesent lime, 
it is pretty hard to spool with a warp wind unless you cut \our spindle 
speed on the spooler down ver>’ low; down to about 500. On filling vam 
we run 1,250. On 40*s we are running 1,470. That is the experience 1 have 
had with filling wind. The work runs much better and you save on the 
package. You gain about 4 lbs. to each box of y&rn of 232 bobbins, which 
does not cost so much for spooling.” 

Another speaker stated that he is spinning 40*s yarn and is spooling it on 
both warn and filling wind. ” The spooler spindles are running about 1,300 
or 1,320,” he said, ” and from actual tests I can get about 6 per cent, more 
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on my warp-wound bobbins than on the filling. Of course, othei conditions 
are the same—the same rings and bobbins.*^ 

A spinner making 28’s said he found that in the spooler the warp wind 
runs better. “ There is less breakage at the spooleis,” he said, “ and we 
get an even tension at the spoolers.” 

A coniraiv opinion was held by another speakei. U makes a big 
difference what kind of a tension device you have,” he said. Wc have 
found from experience that our finer yarns do not break as much on the 
filling wind as on the warp wind. On the coarser numbers it docs not make 
any difference. Wc are spooling 60*s yarn and running our winding spindles 
1,150 to 1,200 r.p.m. You cannot do that on warp wind, and the spooler 
tender has to have at least 180 spindles on warp wind against 90 on filling 
wind for the same number of yarn; so there is a good 50 per cent, of 
spooling saved.” 

“ On filling wind,” said another spinner, you can run jour frames a 
little bit faster; there is no question about that. Your traveller does not 
drag so hard on the filling wind as on the warp wind. When we changed 
from filling wind, we changed from 71-in. bobbins, 61-in. traverse, to 8l-in. 
bobbins, and some go as high as 10 and 12 if the spindles are long enough.” 

There was some discussion as to the best wire to use in automatic 
strippers for card-room bobbins. One speaker complained that he is having 
trouble with fuzz being left on the bobbins. Another said he had eliminated 
this trouble by using a special short-toothed wire with hardened points, 
numbering about 110, and by properly adjusting the straps. He suggested 
that possibly the straps were not tight enough on the machine which was 
giving the trouble. 

Another speaker stated that he had overcome fuzz by sharpening his 
hardened wire a little oftener with an old piece of broken emery wheel. 
Another staled that he used the same procedure; and still another said 
that he is using a square grindstone, placing it next to the bar without 
removing the apron. 

It was stated that the strippers can be run to handle 70 bobbins per 
minute when a special brake made by the machine builder is employed. 


Facts and Figures Favour Automatic 

Looms. 


Very useful figures were given at a recent meeting in Blackburn 
by Mr. M. Proctor Gregg, a director of the British Northrop Loom 
Co., wliicli arc based on many years’ actual observations, and, 
whilst we may allow some dibcount due to* the perhaps biassed 
position of the author, yet the final results are .so overwhelmingly 
in favour of automatic looms that they will compel careful attention 
by all engaged in the weaving of cloth. The author said in part; 

** I have been at some pains to obtain statistics of the times taken by 
weavers to perform various operations both in this country and abroad, 
both on ordinary and automatic looms, and the results at any rate enable 
some comparisons to be drawn. Perhaps the most startling thing is the 
enormous variation in times for the same job on ordinary looms compared to 
automatics. Consider the ordinary four-loom weaver using mule-cops first. 

It is most convenient to group the work to be done under the following 
heads : Weft replenishing, warp breakages, weft breakages, removing and 
picking cloth, fetching weft, and what one may term idle time. 

Weft replenishing as an operation may be divided into two classes. 
Actually there are 14 operations to replenish the weft in a Lancashire 
loom. The first class covers all that take place with the loom stopped, and 
the second with the loom running. They are as follows : (1) stop the loom, 
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12 ) release the brake, (3) push the sley back, (4) withdraw the shuttle, (5) 
put the spare shuttle in the box, and (6) start the loom. These form the first 
c lass, and on an average take about four seconds to perform. Incidentally, 
the shuttle-changing loom stops just four seconds to perform these opera¬ 
tions, so that there is no increase in production, though there is undoubted 
labour saving. The bobbin-changer, of course, does not stop. The second 
class of operations is performed while the loom is running, and includes : 
(7) Fick-up empty shuttle, (8) pull out the shuttle tongue, (9) remove the 
waste or paper tube, (10) skewer a new cop, (11) pull off a sufficient length of 
weft, (12) push back the shuttle tongue, (13) suck the weft through the eye 
or thread it up, and (14) put the shuttle on its stand, or in the battery in the 
case of a shuttle-changing loom. 

These eight operations take on an average about 11 seconds to peiform, 
and are not carried out automatically by a shuttle-changing loom. The 
figures var 3 % of course, from six seconds to as much as 14 seconds with 
paste-bottom cops, but the average is 11 seconds with these, and two or three 
seconds less, say eight seconds, with through paper tubes. So it takes about 
15 seconds of a weaver’s time each time the weft has to be replenished. 

Warp and Weft Breakages. 

The next work to be performed by a weaver is in repairing warp 
breakages. Here the figures obtained on ordinary looms vary enormoush^ 
both in time and number. Records show anything from 15 seconds to 120; 
but an average of a number of different weavers in five mills in this country 
and three abroad works out at about 45 seconds, which, more or less, agrees 
with lie Shirley Institute’s figures. For weft breakages on ordinary looms 
it is even more difficult to strike a fair average, as the times vary anything 
from 10 seconds to 40 seconds from one weft break to the next for the same 
operative. An average of 20 seconds, however, may be taken for comparison 
purposes. 

For removing and picking cloth it is impossible to do more than suggest 
an average. To take an 80-yard cut off the roller, about five minutes may be 
assumed as an average, and the picking of it may be done in many different 
ways and times, say from 20 minutes or half an hour, including the other 
work she has to perform in between, up to one and a half or even two hours. 
This, of course, depends on the last item, which is termed ‘ idle time,’ and 
to arrive at this we must consider what time is ‘ occupied ’ per hour. 

Repairing Breakages. 

A weaver on four looms with cops lasting, say, six minutes, will have to 
reshuttle 40 times per hour, which will take ten minutes of her time. 
Supposing there are three warp breakages per hour, which is an average 
figure, then they will occupy two and a quarter minutes of her time. 
Supposing two weft breaks, she will take, say, three-quarters of a minute to 
repair them. She will have two cuts of cloth per days to remove, so we can 
allow one and a half minutes per hour for this, and say 10 minutes for 
picking it. For ‘ fetching weft ’ we must assume again that she requires 
to carry, say, four boxes with 80 cops each during the day, for which we 
can allow about two and a half minutes in the hour. This brings the total 
time actually occupied on performing the above manual operations up to 
27 minutes, or about seven minutes per loom. 

There are two interesting observations to be made on this figure. In the 
first place, a very small proportion is spent actually in ‘ weaving cloth ’— 
it is only 13 minutes, or less than half; and, in the second place, the 
operative is working far more than the 27 minutes in each hour shown on 
paper. How is this so-called * idle time ’ made up? Allowing ten minutes 
per hour for ‘ personal ’ lime, the remaining 23 minutes is almost entirely 
made up by mental anxiety, watching for faults, looking for trouble. It is 
this which makes a weaver’s job so unattractive to-day, and prevents her from 
looking after more than four looms. If the cloth is faulty she is hauled 
into the warehouse and probably discharged. 

Analysing Stoppages. 

We have already seen that the old shuttle-changer only saves 
the actual changing of the shuttle, not the replenishing of it; but 
V stons just ^ long as the ordinary loom to do it, and 

therefore gams nothing in production, so that it is what may be 
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termed only semi-automatic; we will theiefoie confine ouiselveb to 
the fully automatic bobbin-changing loom, which saves all the 
labour, and the time as well. An analysis of the numbers and times of 
operation is as follows : Reshuttling, as we have aheady seen, is ml. 
BattelV filling is not a weavei’s work, and will theiefoie be consideicd 
separately. For vvaip breakages, covenng also pull-backs, loose ends, knots, 
etc., a rathe! high average which is fan to this country, but considerably 
highei than m the United States, for instance, is 1-005 per loom per hour, 
each stop being 0*699 oi a minute on the avetage. Weft bieakages, 
including pick-finding, etc., amount to 0*705 per loom per hour, each slop 
lasting 0*793 ot a minute. 

Other stoppages average 0*373 and last 0*230 minutes each. This makes 
a total ot 2-083 stops per loom per hour, and 1*722 minutes time spent on 
them. These aic actual tests, and the average in America is often only 
half a stop per hour, which shows how conditions must change if we aic to 
make automatics a success in England. 

The time spent by a weaver on an automatic is only 1 -722 minutes, com¬ 
pared with seven minutes on an ordinary loom. As no time is needed to 
watch for faulty cloth, fully 40 minutes can be spent in each hour on the 
above operations; and an operative therefore can attend on the above 
figures to 40 divided by 1-722, or 23-25—sav 24 looms. The remaining 20 
minutes in the hour can be spent in 10 for ‘ personal ' time and 10 for 

* general supervision.* 

On an ordinary loom the time spent by the weaver is seven minutes, 
and the tunc lost ny the loom is 13 minutes in the hour. On the automatic 
the time spent by the operative is only 1*7 minutes and the time lost by 
the loom is only 4*58 minutes. 

Battlry Filling. 

The weft carrying for the automatic loom is usually referred to as 

* battery filling.* This work is best performed bv separate operatives, for 
classification applies to the work to be pei formed just as much as to the 
yarns and cloths. 

‘ Battery filling * on a shuttle-changing loom involves the second 
operation of reshuttling as well as actually putting the shuttles in the 
magazine, and this operation takes 11 seconds on an average per shuttle. 
The magazine holds eight shuttles, and the supply of weft is therefoie 
enough for about three-quarters of^ an hour with a six-minute cop. The 
battery filler on shuttle-changers will have to go to each loom about once 
every half-hour, and it will take her between one and two minutes on 
each occasion. She will therefore be limited to attending about 30 looms, 
and she will have to be more or less ‘ skilled,* that is an expert at 
‘skewering * which will mean a higher wage than for the unskilled work 
of putting bobbins in a bobbin-changing battery. 

The battery in the bobbin-changer holds 24 ring bobbins, which is 
sufficient for nearly two and a half hours supply of weft. The operative 
only need go to the loom say once every two hours, and it only takes her 
two minutes to fill the battery. She can therefore easily attend to 60 bobbin- 
changing looms. Actually, the average of the numbers in practice is about 
20 shuttle-changing and 48 bobbin-changing looms per operative. 

The automatic overlooker should be a mechanic with definite information 
of given conditions, and he should set every loom not only correctly but 
alike. His work will therefore become much more automatic as well; but 
it means a whole change of outlook, and he will have to share the new 
and single common incentive of keeping all his looms running all the time. 

Loom Drive. 

In connection with construction the question of ‘ drive * should be 
considered. All automatic machinery must have a uniform and slead> 
drive, and once again the automatic loom is no exception. I am not going 
to argue in favour of individual electric drives, which, for a new shed 
particularly, are undoubtedly the best for automatics. But an important 
point is that the motor should in all cases be running continuously, and 
the loom started and stopped independently by a clutch. Loom clutches are 
now common on automatic looms, and on heavy or wide looms are geared 
into the driving wheels. The motor can be connected to the clutch pulley 
by a belt or by gears. The day of sliding belts on fast and loose pulleys is 
definitely over. The cost of the clutches is infinitesimal compared with 
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Ijtri ind *he better lesults obtained, and the cost of the motors can 
g j be compensated for b\ the lighter construction of a new &hed where 
ru ^ "'%ng IS reqmied 
Os'" 

The next aspect is the financial one. It is sate to sa\ that when the 
e\pensi\e automatics aie run as they should be that is where automatic 
methods are installed as well as machines, then the saving in wages alone 
will jield a handsome return on the outlay 

Compare a few of the figures on the smallest economic unit of looms 
possible name 13 an oxenookei's set sav 80 looms The ordinary looms 
will run faster, sav 220 with four looms per weaver and an efficiency of 
say 70 per cent The Northrops will only lun at 175, but an operative will 
easilv mina 20 of them, and obtain at least 90 per cent efficiency The 
wages per loom per week will be reduced from about 11s 4d to 3s 2d , even 
though Ine No Aiop weaver is paid, sav, 52b against 42s The production 
per weav er per week w ill be increased from 820 yards to 4 200 5 ards The 
saving in wages per week will be ;£26 and the weaving cost per piece 
reduced from 7b 8 d to 3s Pd 

The extra capital employed will be about £3,500 In addition there is an 
increased production of 20 000 vaids a year with the automatics An 
operative should mind at least 48 looms on printers or such cloths as sateens, 
sa a 98 bv 50 with 20 s weft and 16’s warp 

The 11 ms and ob]ects of the automatic loom are increased production, 
reduced cost and improved working conditions for the operatives ” 


THE VALENTIN AUTOMATIC WEFT-REPLENISHING 

DEVICE. 


A new weft-replenishmg device has recently been placed on the 
market bv the firm of Carl Valentin, Stuttgart, Germany It is 
claimed tliat this attachment converts any standard single-shuttle 
loom into an automatic loom irrespective of whether the loom is 
an o\er-pick or an under-pick loom, or whether the loom is fitted 
with a fast or a loose reed According to the manufacturer, this 
weft-replenishmg device enables one weaver to attend to 16 looms 
instead of four ordinary looms Converted looms running at 180 
picks per minute are said to show an efficiency of 90 to 9s per cent, 
providing that the yarn is of good quality 

The special advantages of this automatic device claimed by the 
makers are — 

1 The purchase price is only a fraction of the cost of a com¬ 

plete new automatic loom Even when used with oidinary 
new weaving looms, the Valentin automatic weft-replenish- 
ing device means considerable economy, as compared with 
a complete automatic loom of another system 

2 The Valentin automatic weft-replenishing device produces 

faultless material 

3 The Valentin automatic weft-replenishmg device is so simple 

and easy to overlook that even foremen and weavers who 
are not technically trained can use it with success 

4 The staff and the operatives have no need to make themselves 

acquainted with a new construction of loom 

5 The fixing of the Valentin automatic weft-replenishing device 

IS so simple that after a short instruction the weavers can 
fix it themselves 
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THE TOYODA LOOM. 


A description of Iheir Japanese Automatic loom was given m 
the General Secretary’s “ Report on the Cotton Industrv in Japan 
and China ” Members will be interested to learn that Messrs 
Platt Brothers Ltd, Hartford Works, Oldham, have now an actual 
loom working in their show rooms, where it has alrtadv been 
inspected and favourably commented on by manj visitors The 
loom exhibited has a 42 inch leed space and is wtav ing a tj pical 
plain cloth from rewound weft at a speed of 21 >5 picks pei minute 


IMPROVED WARP STOP MOTION. 


The Diaper Corporation have introduced a patent sliding bar 
waip stop motion tliat reduces the time requiied to tie in a broken 
end 

With this new device, the waip is spread open at the place where 
the end is down There is no time lost in finding the broken end 
There is nothing now for tlie weaver to do but pick up the end, 
tie It in and pull on the starter handle—^for it must be remembered 
that this warp stop motion stops the loom with the shuttle in the 
left-hand box and everything else in proper place for starting as 
soon as the end is tied in 
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American View of the Value of 
New Machinery in Cotton Mills. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association, 
held early in November, 1929, at Spartanburg, S.C., one of the 
subjects discussed was that of the value of new machinery. The 
first speaker was Mr. J. E. Sirrene, of Greenville, S.C., one of the 
important cotton engineering consultants, generally called '‘mill 
doctors/’ of the South, whoEas had a large experience in investi¬ 
gating many mills, and as the whole discussion was of great 
educational value we reproduce it. 

Mr. J. E. Sirrene said: The value of new machinery to 
a textile plant depends on its effect on three things : increased production, 
decreased cost, and increased earning jwwer for the operatives, and unless 
there are improvements in one or more or all of these three conditions, 
its purdiase cannot be justified. Let us consider these three points in the 
order in which they have been named. 

We sometimes hear people say that there has been very little change 
in the design of cotton-mill machinery in the last two decades, but is this 
true ? 

We have completely revolutionized the character of opening machinery, 
and have added to it cleaning devices as well. Pickers are now being built 
very largely on the one-process principle, and there are many important 
improvements in the design of all card-room machinery. In spinning we 
have gone to wider gauge, tape drive, larger rings and longer traverse. 
The process of spooling is being rapidly replaced with automatic spooling, 
or winding on large packages, and warping is now done at a speed that 
was formerly thought impossible. While the basic principle of weaving 
has not been changed, there has been a very decided improvement in the 
design of looms themselves. 

In addition to changes in design there has been a substantial improve¬ 
ment in the accuracy with which machinery is built, and automatic tools 
have been made with paits much more nearly interchangeable. I think we 
can, therefore, safely say that the machinery built tq-day is a great improve¬ 
ment over the machinery of twenty years ago, even if both were new to-day, 
which, of course, is not the case, and in addition to starting out with a 
better machine you have, as compared with the old, a better physical con- 
dition. 

With all of these improvements in design and workmanship I think it 
will be conceded that production per unit has been increased. This increase 
in production naturally makes it possible for an operative to get more pro¬ 
duction per machine as well as to lend more machinesj and this directly 
affects the cost of labour, even though the increase in the number of 
machines assigned to a given operative be accompanied by an increase in 
pay. 

Of course, the introduction of new machinery into a plant must or 
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bhould be accompanied by some change in operating methods, otherwise 
the greatest benetit from it cannot be secured. 

i will mention one or two cases that came under my personal observa¬ 
tion. One was a mill making very heavy goods, and where they were 
using machinery probaoly as good as the average old machinery m the South. 
They were spinning a very coarse warp yarn, and the annual production 
was about eight million pounds. We put in new openers and cleaners; 
we levamped the picker room, threw out twenty old cards and put in new 
ones, put in some new loading irames and all new warps, put in winding and 
warping, but we did not change the looms. j r • i. 

ihe result has been that now, on tuil-time operation, instead of eight 
million iiounds they make eleven million pounds. They are rtmnmg part 
ot the looms at night, and we had to increase the number of looms. The 
cost ot production was 3 cents a pound on eleven million pounds, that is, 
;P330,000, where the total amoimt spent tor new machinery was slightly 
over l|54UO,000. In other words, they not only are working less peopie m 
the mill but everyone that is working in the mill is making more money, 
i heir seconds were cut in half. 

We nad another case ot what i thought was one of the best print cloth 
mills in the South. W e were making additions, and put m some new warp 
spinners. We increased the length ot the trame in spindles about 15 per 
cent. We increased the front roil speed 121 per cent. Where they were 
formerly producing 871 lbs. in a given time, they are now pioducing 115 
Ibb.—that is, an increase ot dO per cent, in production per operative. We 
also put in some other things, and we were able to run an additional 300 
looms without any more weavers and without any other change in our 


system. . , , 

1 think we could cite case after case, but to you, gentlemen, that might be 
a story. I want to come to the third thing, which to my mind is equally 
important, it not more so, than the other two, and that is the ettect upon 
the earning capacity of the operative. 

When automatic looms were first introduced it was soon foimd that in 
order to get full benefit from them it was necessary to make better warp 
yarns; perhaps not any better than should have been made before, for the 
non-automatic looms, but while it was advisable in one case it was necessary 
m the other. 

In like manner, when new machinery is installed in a plant, care should 
be taken in the selection of the cotton, and in all preparatory processes, 
so that there will be fewer broken ends, and therefore less work for the 
operative to do to keep the machines running. 

We now come to the third advantage, which is the effect on the earning 
capacity of the operative, and which is to my mmd equally or more 
important than the other two. 

Those of you who are in constant contact with the people who work 
and live in the mill villages must have in your hearts an earnest desire to 
see the living conditions, the welfare and the happiness of these people 
constantly improved, and while much has been done in the last 20 years to 
improve the status of the textile operatives, there is still much that can be 
done, and I do not believe that we shall ever have continued prosperity for 
the mills and the proper standard of living conditions for the operatives 
until we finally and definitely get this industry out of the low-wage class. 

In the face of competitive conditions this will have to be accomplished 
slowly, but we can, at least, make some progress from day to day. I think 
it will be admitted by every thinking man that the most intelligent help are, 
in the long run, the cheapest, and in every mill village in the South there 
IS growing up a new generation of young, active, and intelligent people 
who are being educated, and to whom you must look for your best aryj most 
satisfactory help. If you do not give them as good an opportunity in the 
textile industry as they can find in some other occupation, the best of them 
will drift away and only the poorest will remain. 

You may ask what has this to do with the machinery. It seems to me 
that the answer is plain—^the industrial history of the world shows most 
Clearly that the wages are higher and the living conditions are best in those 
countries where the output per capita is highest. Unfortunately, some of 
me operatives, as well as some outsiders who are undertaking to advise 
principle of increasing the output per operative, 
on the ground that such a policy is mimical to the interest of the worker. 
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There could be no greater fallacy, and anyone who haihours this belief and 
attempts to force it on others will find in the long run that he might as well 
try to sweep the tide back with a broom. 

Theoretically, most of the processes in a cotton mill require machine 
supervision rather than direct labour by the operative, and the number of 
machines that can be supervised by one opeiative will vary inversely with 
the number of stoppages due to breaks, either m slivei 01 yarn. It is, 
of course, presumed that any intelligent mill executive will see the ncces^m 
of giving the operatives a proper share of the value of his increased output. 

1 don’t want anybody to think 1 am radical, but when you get out of the 
low-wage class, when you get to where you can compete with othei 
industries, you are gomg to avoid what has happened in other sections of the 
country. I have talked to a good many men m New Enghmd, and the^ 
tell me that the standard of their help is lower and efficiency is \cry much 
lower than it was 30 years ago, or even 20, and we all know the reverse is 
true down here—that the standard is higher. 

Now the South is going to develop more and more along industrial lines, 
and with it will come increased competition for help. Many of those 
industries have a high turnover. You have got to meet that condition, 
and if you allow other industries to rob you of your best help, you are 
bound to find yourself exactly in the position that many New England mills 
are in to-day,” and you are the only one who can avoid it. Nobody can 
help you. 

I know lime is pressing, and I am going to close with just one more 
thing. If, therefore, we can equip our Southern mills with the very best 
of machinery, and improve our operating methods, we can hopefully look 
forward to an increased production per unit, an increased profit for the mill, 
and a higher wage for the operative. 

Mr. J. D. J O N E Union, S.C., said in part: In as brief and 
concise a manner as possible let us discuss for a few minutes some of the 
recent developments in new machinery for the different departments. 

True economy begins at home,^' so before going to the mill, if we have 
a clerical force of sufficient size, let’s at least ask the question ; Can I use 
to advantage calculating machines, change list machines, slide rules, or 
any of the time and labour saving devices so essential to modem business ? 

The power, either purchased or generated, is a large item of cost. The 
use of pulverized fuel or modem stokers may be the means of reducing 
that item. If you generate your power from water, how does the efficiency 
of your wheels compare with those of modem design ? Recent years have 
shown wonderful progress in this field. 

Machine Shop-Opening Department. In the machine shop we have 
been slow to adopt many of the improved machines. The automatic gear 
cutter, modem quick-change lathes, high-speed drills and high-speed hack¬ 
saws have reduced the pay-roll or enabled the same force to accomplish 
more work. 

In the opening department there is little, if any, opportunity for new 
machinery to reduce the labour cost, but the superior opening and cleaning 
of the horizontal cleaner has made it possible to effect savings in the picker 
room, due to the elimination of processes. In like manner my experience 
has been that the proper blending and mixing of cotton by the use of a 
number of feeders and a conveyor belt will more than justify the small 
expenditure. 

Picking and Carding. In the picker room the outstanding development 
is, of course, the single-process picker. The economy effected there is about 
in proportion to the number of processes eliminated. Better designed 
machines, more sensitive eveners, and superior workmanship combine to 
produce an evener, cleaner lap, which paves the way to low end breakage 
in future processes. Where scavenger and roving waste is being fed by 
hand, the use of a special feeder will almost invariably reduce the pay-roll. 

Due to the nature of the process of cording, new machineiy can effect but 
little, if any, economy, as the production is fixed by the character of the 
work desired. The improved methods of stripping are worthy of considera¬ 
tion, not only as a means of effecting a saving, but because they eliminate 
one of our industry’s most disagreeable jobs. It is also reasonable to assume 
that accidents at mis point will be greatly reduced. 

Drawing—Spinning. In recent years much progress has been made 
in the character of work produced on the drawing. This has been largely 
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due to a liberal reduction of front roll speeds. As in the carding process, 
here it is also largely a matter of quality, and replacements must be con¬ 
sidered from that angle rather than from the possible savings. 

Where maximtim efficiency is expected in the spinning, the fly frames 
play a most vital part. No yarn can be superior to the roving from which 
It IS made, so here is the real beginning ot our final end-breakage results. 
The old-style hardly worn fly frames cannot pmduce a roving which will 
average less than 40 ends down per thousand spindle hours in the spinning. 
Likewise, the yarn spun can never be expected to pass the weave room 
with a loom stoppage of four, or less, per ten-hour day. Here, as perhaps 
in no other process, careful study and good judgment are required to deter¬ 
mine the economical procedure. 

The spinning frame of to-day is “ a thing of beauty and a 3 oy for ever ’’ 
to the superintendent or overseer who is so fortunate as to possess it. Here, 
improvements in design, material and workmanship have combined in an 
imusual manner to produce a better yarn, with higher speeds and longer 
drafts. Larger rings and longer traverse not only give the advantages of a 
larger package, but reduce doffing costs. 

The long-draft systems make it possible to use a coarser roving, with 
attendant savings in cost, and the superior drafting will often enable the 
spinner to produce an equal, if not superior, yarn from cheaper stock. Indi¬ 
vidual motor drives, large cylinders mounted on ball bearings, sturdy 
creels, tape driver, accurately cut gears, case-hardened rolls, and many 
other minor improvements produce a smooth running frame which can be 
easily and cheaplv maintained. 

Spooling and Warping. Changes in spooling and warping present 
even greater opportunities than spinning. The high-speed spooler and 
warper make it possible to deliver a superior warp to the weaving depart¬ 
ment at a considerable reduction in cost. Here, due to this twofold 
advantage, replacement appears very attractive, and is worthy of most 
earnest consideration. The increased yardage on high-speed warper beams 
will eliminate waste and produce better work at the slasher. 

In the slasher room new machinery is of little moment, providing the 
old is in good mechanical operating condition. Attachments such as ball¬ 
bearing creels, temperature controls and tension indicators are worthy of 
consideration as means of delivering a constant supply of good uniform 
warns to the weave room. 

The Automatic Loom. The automatic loom, from a practical operating 
standpoint, seems, thus far, to have pretty well resisted all efforts to make 
any material change in its speed. Here the mechanical condition of the 
loom, cost of maintenance and suitability for the cloth to be woven are the 
determining factors. The loom of to-day, with individual drive, large 
beam, improved feeler, cut gears, and other improvements too numerous to 
mention, is a superior machine, capable of producing a superior product, and 
as such must be given every consideration. One of the outstanding 
advantages of this new loom is the wide variety of fabrics it is capable of 
producing, thus broadening our potential market. 

In the Cloth Room, In the cloth room we dress up our product and 
send it forth to meet our customer. Competition is keen, and any reason¬ 
able expenditure in improving the appearance of the product or the package 
is well justified. Recent years have not brought forth any radical changes 
in cloth-room machinery, but there has been a constant improvement. 
Perhaps the shear or combination shear and brusher is receiving more con¬ 
sideration than any other single machine in this group. Any machine which 
will eliminate hanging threads on the face and selvedge of the cloth is 
worthy of investigation. Results here cannot be measured by savings 
effected, but rather by improvement in character and appearance of product, 
which has an intrinsic value even though intangible. 

Humidity a Vital Problem. Turning back, now, to view our plant as 
a whole, we must not overlook so vital a problem as humidity. Years ago 
it was only considered necessar^’^ in the weave room, but to-day it has found 
favour m all departments, from the picking, through the cloth room. 
Kecent years have brought about wonderful improvements, and especially in 
regulatmg devices, which are so essential. The plant that does not have an 
ample supply of well-regulated humidity can seldom spend money for other 
purposes which will show a greater return. 
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In conclusion, let me say that our industry in man^ respects is nu 
different from dozens oi others, and this pioblom of “ The Value of 
Replacing Old Machinery with New ” is one which is common to us all. 

In ]udging the future we arc yet to find a better guide than our experience 
in the past. It is a significant fact that the plants which have survived 
and made the best records in the past are those which we speak of as being 
modern, or up-to-date. Wo must, therefore, conclude that a machine 
which will not perform its work m a satisfactory’ manner must be 
revamped, replaced, or put on a suitable product. The machine which does 
perform its work in a satisfactory manner must be replaced when a new* 
machine is developed which will produce a unit of work at a cost, including 
fixed charges, which docs not exceed the cost of the same unit of work w’hen 
produced on the old machine. 

Mr. J. B. Harris, Greenwood, S.C., Vice-President, Greenwood 
Cotton Mills, says : Most of the successful concerns have a programme for 
continual improvement, replacement of equipment, and adoption of new 
manufacturing methods. Perhaps the time will come when some superman 
or a group of men may discover a remedy for the ills of the textile industry, 
but in my humble judgment that time has not yet arrived. Apparently the 
law of the survival of the fittest is still in force, and will be lor some time 
to come. If this is true, it is up to us as key men to increase the efficiency 
of our plants and keep down our manufacturing costs, or we will be 
numbered among the weak and inefficient, who must of necessity be 
eliminated before any material improvement in conditions will be brought 
about. 

Opening and Mixing Cotton. During the past few years a great deal 
of attention has been given to the proper opening and mixing of cotton, 
and 1 dare say more improvement has been made along this line in five 
years than in the preceding 20 years. Almost any mill that is now using 
old and obsolete machinery in the opening rooms can lower the grade of 
cotton being used and save from \ per cent, to 1 per cent, per pound by 
installing new and modern opening, cleaning and picking machinery. 

The One-Process Picker. In my judgment, the development of the 
one-process picker has been one of the outstanding contributions of the 
machinery builders to the textile industry during the past few years. We 
recently installed four one-process pickers in one of our plants, replacing 
old equipment consisting of four breaker pickers, five intermediaries and 
five finishers. Four men were needed to operate the old machines. Only 
two are needed on the new ones. There is also a saving in power and floor 
space, but we think the greatest benefit derived from their use is more 
uniform work and better preparation of the laps. 

There is not much to be said in regard to cards, drawing and roving 
at the present time, but we all know that as time passes these machines 
become older, and the quality of work and production from them becomes 
lower, while the upkeep on them becomes much higher. 

The new spinning now being built is greatly improved over the old 
types, and much better results can be secured with it. We recently scrapped 
considerable old spinning in one of our plants, replacing it with new equip¬ 
ment. By putting in longer frames we were able to operate several 
thousand additional spindles without additional labour cost. With the 
increased production possible from new machines we have materially 
reduced our spinning cost. 

LONG-DRAiT Spinning. Since so much has been said about long-draft 
spinning during the past three or four years, no discussion of new machinery' 
would be complete without giving it consideration. It is interesting to note 
that some of the machinery builders who did not seem to be particularly 
interested in long draft three years ago are now advocating its use. 

The agent of a large and very successful New England mill was recently 
quoted as stating that, in his opinion, long-draft spinning of some type will 
be standard equipment throughout the major portion of the cotton industry^ 
within ten years. 

That is a rather strong statement, and time alone will tell whether he 
is correct or not. We do know, however, that many thousands of spindles 
of long draft have already been installed, and that many of those using them 
are well pleased with the result they are getting. 

We have at Greenwood about 9,000 spindles of long-draft spinning that 
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were installed about six months ago. This equipment is on warp frames 
making No. 30*s from 4-25 hank roving with a draft of 16*35. The yarn from 
these frames is about 10 per cent, stronger than the same number of yam from 
our old frames made from 6*00 hand roving, with a draft of .Some 

additional cleaning is required on long-draft spinning, but after the spinners 
become accustomed to it they can tend the usual number of spindles. There 
is a material saving on labour cost in the card room, where it is in use, and 
also a saving in power and in floor space. 

Automatic Spooling and Warping. About three years ago we installed 
the automatic spooling and warping, putting in four spoolers and three 
warpers. We are using only one-half as many operatives on these machines 
as were required for the old spoolers and warpers. These operatives earn 
about 25 per cent, more than they did on the old machines, but labour cost 
for this department was reduced about 40 per cent. While additional power 
is used to drive the machines, this is offset to some extent by releasing 
valuable floor space that was badly needed for other purposes. 

After these machines were installed a decided improvement was shown 
in the running of our weaving, and in the quality of cloth being woven. 
This enabled our weavers to run more looms with less effort on their part. 
As a result we were able to cut out five weavers on each shift, increase the 
wages of those remaining, and at the same time reduce our weaving cost 
about 5 per cent. Those who prefer keeping their warp spinning on the 
filling wind can certainly secure some of these benefits by replacing their 
old spoolers and warpers with high-speed winders and warpers. 

Improvements in Plain Looms. No radical change has been made in 
plain looms during the past few years, but we all know that improvements 
have been made on them that enable us to produce better cloth man can be 
produced on thousands of the old looms which are running in our Southern 
mills. We are now installing about 500 new looms in one of our plants, 
scrapping the old ones, and believe it will be a good investment for us. 

In 1921 we installed a complete new humidifier system, puttin|[ in high- 
duty heads and automatic controls. Appreciating the benefits derived from 
the use of this equipment, and realizing the need of more humidity and 
closer control of it as our manufacturing conditions changed, we revamped 
the entire system last year, putting in additional heads and controls where 
they were needed. In my judgment we have never invested any money in 
new equipment on which we have secured a better return. 

Good Lighting. Until comparatively recent years, the lighting system 
in most of our mills was looked upon simply as one of the necessary 
accessories of the plant. Practically any mill operator to-day who has 
kept abreast of mill practice believes fundamentally in good illumination. 
Its benefits are derived from a variety of sources, ran^ng all the way from 
reduced accident frequency to improved quality and increased production. 

In the limited time which we have for discussion I have only attempted 
to point out a few of the many advantages which a plant equipped with 
modern machinery has over those with obsolete and worn-out equipment. 
With the ri^ht land of equipment you can speed up the machinery, and 
possibly avoid unnecessary speeding up of the operatives. Good-running 
work will go a long way toward keeping your employees satisfied, and I am 
sure you will all agree with me that this is something greatly to be desired 
during these troublous times. 


Mr. E. A. F R A N K s, Superintendent, Duncan Mills, Greenville, S.C. : 

Power Looms—-Spinning Frames. The old power looms bear the 
s^e relation to the present-day automatic looms as the stage coach to the 
airplane. I am speaking of the type conceived and developed by the 
automatic-loom builder of to-day. Old spinning will run and will produce 
yam, but to every poimd it produces there m an added expense as the result 
of low production, and more waste in addition to a lower quality of product. 

Spinmng fr^es may look like they have many years of good service 
ahead of thezn, but if they are only producing H lbs. per spindle per week, 
whweas new frames would produce 2 lbs. per spindle, they are 25 per cent! 
inemcient, ^d as far as the spinning is concerned it is costing 25 per cent. 

V ^ The old framis m4e more 

waste, whi(di means more breakage on the looms. 

will^^in a! ^>“8 every hour an old frame nms the mill 

win pay m the way of higher cost of production and increased waste. If the 
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exact amount could be determined and the mill treasurer had to pay that 
amount in actual cash at the end of each day, very few weeks would pass 
before new spinning frames would be in the place of the old ones. Because 
the loss cannot be plainly seen and is covered each week by an unnecessary 
amount that is part of the pay-roll, the mill manager lets the loss continue. 

Why Some Mills Howl. Massachusetts howls about the 48-hour week, 
and yet the replacement of her old spinning frames with new ones would 
increase the production of her mills fully twice as much as an increase of 
54 hours. England, is keeping her old shinning Tiinningj and is paying the 
penalty through an increased cost and the loss of her foreign trade. The 
plight of England and New England should be lesson enough for the cotton 
7 nills of the South, 

If your depreciation account is not available, borrow the money, and 
start putting your mill in order, and for Heaven’s sake keep the good work 
up, year after year. Money spent regularly will more than pay for itself. 

When Fire was Good Fortune. There are mills that keep on 
manufacturing with old and inefficient machinery, and lose both their money 
and reputation. Through the good fortune of a fire, one concern I read of 
not long ago was able to equip its mill with new and modern machinery', 
and has kept the quality and the production up to such a point that it has 
never had to curtail operation, and always makes a profit. 

Old equipment is uneconomical, and the South must not suffer as has 
New England from the failure to replace old and antiquated machinery 
with that which is new and efficient. 

The low price at which New England mills have been selling used 
machinery indicates to the thinking man that its real value is very low, 
else he would be willing to pay more for it. And some of this low-priced 
used machinery is less than 10 years old. 

Average Cost of Machinery. The average cost per pound of textile 
machinery, from picking equipment through, including looms, is 181 cents 
per pound. It is better to replace with modern machinery bought on time, 
and pay interest on the debt, than to pay several times the interest through 
ffie loss of quality and production. 

Machinery grows old for three reasons : obsolescence, lack of upkeep, 
plain old age. Old machinery runs up the cost of manufacture in every 
department. It is low in production, high in waste and poor in quality, 
increases labour cost, due to small production, and also due to limited 
number of machines an operative can handle. 

New machinerv in many cases will give 25 per cent, increase in pro¬ 
duction over machinery 20 years old. A complete reorganization of ^e 
textile industry in which many obsolete mills will find their way to the 
graveyard is the stimulant which would aid in the revival of the present 
depressed condition of the cotton-mill .stock market. This will eventually 
come to pass, and will be of greatest benefit to the industry, in that excessive 
spindleage will be cut down, causing more equitable balance between 
capacity to produce and demand. The modern mill, with new equipment, 
reduced cost of production and improved quality, should be able to compete 
for foreign trade. 


Difficott to Find Capital. It is well known that to-day it is difficult 
to find capital for the purchase of improved machinery, even though it will 
earn its cost within three, four or five years. It has often been remarked 
that there has been almost no improvement in textile equipment during the 
last decade, and th^re are those, apparently, who actually believe that 
this is true, or, at least, will believe so until they seek relief from local 
taxation, and have their plants appraised, or until they are compelled to 
liquidate, and learn of how little value in dollars and cents is the equip- 
which they had considered as a valuable asset. 

The actual value of new equipment is difficult to determine in dollars 
and cents, and although the improvements in the last 20 or 30 years have 
ueen very gradual, with the comparison of new equipment to-day as against 
machinery 30 or 40 years old, it is very marked. 

Increasing Production. 


Mr, A. H. CoTTlNGHAM, Greenville, S.C. : I would like to ask if any 
gentlemen have replaced old spinning with new, and, if so, how many more 
ounces per spindle they got on the new than on the old ? 
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The President : Who has replaced old spinning with new and has 
some comparative figures on them? 

Mr. W. W. Cobb : I have replaced all my warp spinning with new tape- 
drive spinning, and we have increased—I havenT the figures in ounces, 
but we have increased our production 20 per cent. 

The President : How many spindles did you add ? 

Mr. Cobb : We decreased from 9,968 down to 8,640, and we are getting 
20 per cent, increase over that. 

The President : On the same hours operated ? 

Mr. Cobb : Yes, sir—less hours operated. 

The President : How much less ? 

Mr. Cobb : Well, when we had the old spinning, 1 had to operate that 
old spinning extra hours in order to keep the weave room busy. N ow 1 only 
rxm during the noon hour and run no extra hours at all. 

Front Roll Speeds. 

The President ; May I ask if you remember your front roll speeds, 
before and after? 

Mr. Cobb : Yes, sir. We ran on the old an average of 102, or we 
thought we were getting 102; we did not, for a fact. We had belt drive 
from 36 to 12, and you cannot retain a uniform speed, which you know, 
driving off a large pulley on to a small pulley on a short belt. We thought 
we were getting around 102, and now we run in summer-time 126 and in 
the winter-time around 122. 

The President : Are you using the same character of cotton ? 

Mr. Cobb : Yes, sir, practically the same. 

^ The President : What do you think is the biggest improvement on that 
spinning frame to give you this increase ? 

Mr. Cobb *. There are three things I attribute it to. One is a wider 
gauge, another is the tape drive, and the third is individual motor drive. 
Those are the three things. 

The President : With the wider gauge you use a filling wind ? 

Mr. Cobb : We use filling wind, but we used it before. 

The Presided ; Do you use larger rings, or smaller, than before ? 

Mr, Cobb ; We were using two sizes of rings, but in the new we adopted 
uniformly the larger-sized rings and make the larger package. 

Instalment Plan Suggested. 

The President : Everything else is bought on the instalment plan. I 
don’t see why we can’t buy textile machinery, a dollar down and a 
dollar a week,” 

Mr. Cottingham : I would like to know if any of the gentlemen have 
installed any of the Universal high-speed winding, ancL if so, what results 
they are getting on any system other than the Barber-Colman. 

Mr. J. Y. Jones (Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S.C.) : We have 
installed the high-speed winder and warper, and we have cut out 10 hands 
by this installation. 

The President ; On how many? 

Mr. Jones : We had 15 spoolers before and 20 warpers. We have 10 
winders and 6 warpers. We had 30 spoolers previously; now we have 25 
spoolers, but we cut out one warper hand, one cleaning hand in the slasher 
room and two yam men, and with a saving to the mill in the reduction of 
waste of somewhere between—I might say that we were making too much 
waste before, and maybe we are making too much now—^we reduced our 
waste 600 or 700 lbs, a week. 

The Variable-speed Motor. 

^ Mr. Stone ; There is one other thing in connection with the new 
spinning fr^e that we have, and that is a variable-speed motor. I don’t* 
knc^ whether anyone here has ever seen one or knows much about it, but 
with that variable-speed motor we have run as high as 136 average speed on 
the front rolls, No. 30’s vaxn. 

don’t think we are 
successfully, using 
used on the other 


Of course, the speed varies above and below that. I 
running that now, but we have run it, and run it very 
the same cotton—short-staple, local cotton—that was 
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frame; but that is a feature of the drive that Mr. Jones did not speak 
about.’ I don^t know whether he knew about itj but there is a variable- 
speed motor in operation that we will hear more about in the future, and I 
would say that anybody that is putting in direct-driven frames should 
consider that. 

The PRESIDENT : Do you feel that the cost of this motor is more than 
offset by the results you get from it, or are you able to express an opinion 
on that ? 

Mr. Stone ; I am not able to say just how much more it cost. The 
motor was put in on trial by the General Electric Company. It is in the 
experimental stage in this country, but it is being used a great deal. 

Mr. Fox : Would you let an electrical man talk on that ? The first 
variable-speed spinning put in in the South was by what is now the Poinsett 
Mills in Greenville. I installed five motors there on a test, on an average 
of 30's yarn. The production on the frames was increased 171 per 
with the same breaking strength, slightly in favour of the variable¬ 
spinning. 

The variable-speed spinning is an old scheme in Europe, where there are 
some five million spindles being operated by variable speed. They, how¬ 
ever, use a different system in Europe from what we do in this country, 
using more or less what we call the replacement-type motor. 

In this part of the country three manufacturers have attempted to manu¬ 
facture it—the Westinghouse, General Electric, and one other company. 
Up to date a satisfactory motor has not been produced, for the reason that 
a satisfactory motor would contemplate the use of brushes on a com¬ 
mutator, and that is not at all acceptable to the industry at this time. 

The variable-speed motor is one that will make a complete change in 
production as far as the spinning room is concerned, but it is, as friend 
Stone says, somewhat in the future. Many of them have been tried, 
various types have been used, but it has not yet reached the point where 
the manufacturers care to stand behind the motor as an operating factor 
that will be perfectly satisfactory. But make up your mind that variable- 
speed spinning is coming, because it is logical; it is in the right direction 
for a consistent tension on the yarn from the empty bobbin to the full 
bobbin; it makes no difference whether it is a warp wind or filling wind; 
and the electrical men are devoting considerable attention to it because we 
recognize in this matter of variable-speed spinning one of the great aids 
to the textile industry. 

A Half-Million for Revamping. 

Mr. COTTINGHAM : There was a gentleman in my office last week, a very 
close friend of mine. He was telling me that he had to do some revamping 
in his plant, and he went before his president and the directors and 
made the statement that if they would give him around a half-million 
dollars, and let him revamp the plant, he would guarantee to save them 
2 cents a pound within three years. They came back to him, and asked*if 
he could do that in three years why not revamp the plant in one year?— 
and he promised he would. 

It is a plant of around 70,000 or 80,000 spindles, running day and night, 
so they allotted him this amount to revamp it, and he completed the job 
within the year, as he had promised. He told me that since this revamping 
he had already reduced his cost 3 cents a pound, so you see what new 
machinery and rearranging a plant will do. 

Of course, we have plants where I think we could do the same thing, 
but where the half-mjllion dollars is coming from I don't know. 

One of my Greenville friends is fixing to revamp his plant, and I believe 
going to spend ^^350,000, and he has already figured out 
where he could save $20,000 a year by this rearranging and revamping. 
What the mills of the country have to do is to keep up to date, and keep 
the plants up to date, but fellows in our positions have to look to someone 
else for the money to do all this work with. We can tell our presidents 
how it should be done, but getting it done is sometimes a 
axirerent proposition, though we can readily see it certainly does pay to 
keep our plants on top. 

One-Progess Picking. 

Mr. Dxlling : Mr. President, in regard to the one-process picking 


cent., 

speed 
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system. Our friend Mr. Graves, over there, sold me the idea. I was rather 
sceptical about it, but we have it in operation, and it is giving us a saving of 
15 per cent, on the investment, or rather earning that on the investment, in 
the saving we get, in addition to less pick hours, less floor space, and 
better work. 


Costings in Lancashire Mills—Saving 
Through Introduction of Double Shift. 


Captain Ryan, one of the directors of the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation, gave in December before the Manchester branch of the 
Institute of Costs and Works Accountants a paper, from which we 
extract the following: — 


Spink ixG Costs. 


An average trading account might show 

: — 

Percentage 
vrilhout cotton 


£ 

Pf*i cent age 

Cotton . 

... 125,000 

71-4 

— 

Wages . 

25,000 

14-3 

50 

Interest and depredation 

8,000 

4-6 

16 

Salaries and fees 

4,500 

2*6 

9 

Coal . 

3,500 

2-0 

7 

Consumable stores 

3,000 

1-7 

6 

Carriage and forwarding 

1,500 

•8 

3 

Repairs . 

1,500 

•8 

3 

Rates and taxes. 

1,000 

•6 

2 

Insurances . 

750 

•4 

ij 

Gas, water and electridty 

750 

'4 

11 

Simdries ... 

750 

•4 

li 


175,250 

100*0 

100-0 


The raw material cost is nearl}" three-quarters of the 3’^arn cost; 
wages and expenses were almost equal to half the remainder. The 
interest and depreciation item is obviously an arbitrary one; coal 
is the largest single item of consumable stores cost, and rates and 
taxes do not appear as the enormous burden which is sometimes 
popularly supposed. 

Moisture Content. 

One of the most serious problems from a costing point of view 
in spinning and weaving is the moisture content determination. 

Raw cotton comes to the mill with a supposed moisture content 
of 7.8 per cent Actually it varies very considerably from this 
figure, and, as there is no redress from this excess moisture unless 
the excess is enormous, very little effort is taken to determine the 
exact content. 
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In going through the various processes this moisture is 
gradually lost. Two to three per cent, is lost in the very early 
stages ot opening and cleaning the cotton. As cotton spins better 
in a humid atmosphere, which is, o£ course, one of the natural 
advantages which attracted cotton manufacture to Lancashire, it is 
important to render this moisture loss as little as possible. Humidi¬ 
fiers spraying water through hne nozzles in the various rooms are 
used in modern practice to achieve this end. 

The deficiency, whatever it is, is replaced by laying the finished 
yarn between damp cloths or on the floor of a damp warehouse. 
Obviously it is not a very scientific way of adding a definite per¬ 
centage of water, and Ithe investigation of the weight of the 
finished yarn per unit of raw material and the weight of raw 
material required to produce a pound of this finished yarn is by no 
means an easy matter. 

An error of i per cent, means from id. to ]d. per pound, and this 
figure in a normal spinning mill may mean 2 per cent, to 3 per 
cent, on the capital employed. The crude methods employed in 
many mills to try to make allowances for the moisture content are 
so fallacious that they would probably not be believed, even if 
explained. 

Double-Shift Working. 

When considering spinning costs in the light of double shifts, 
the problem is to know what saving such increased working would 
be. Wages and cotton absorb 85.7 per cent, of the yarn cost, 
leaving 14.3 per cent, alone which can be affected. 

If all the expense items remained the same for two shifts, and 
no additional expense was involved, the saving in cost would be 
about 7 per cent. That, therefore, is the maximum under present 
working conditions. 

If one of the shifts was a night one, this maximum would be 
lower, since the wage bill would be higher for the night shift. 

But IS this a real maximum? Many of the expense items are 
immediately doubled. Consumable stores will vary almost directly 
with the hours worked, repairs increase, rather more staff is 
required. Interest is higher on the increased capital required for 
the larger turnover, depreciation must be increased, and we are left 
with very few fixed items. 

Taking them item by item, it becomes evident that 3 per cent, 
to 4 per cent, saving is the maximum rather than 7 per cent. 

It is important to notice that certain of our competitors have 
an advantage by double shifts which is not available for us. 

Let us assume that an Eastern competitor has the same total 
cost, because, in spite of cheap labour, expense items are higher. 
Instead of our £ 2^,000 wages and £ 25,000 expenses we assume 
£ 15,000 wages and :f35,ooo expenses for their production. 

If we can save £ 7 , 500 , or 4 per cent,, by double shift, they can 
save per cent, by double shift, since the item affected is larger. 

Generally speaking, this is true of all our competitors. An 
investigation conducted in America, where double shifts are exten¬ 
sively employed, gives the following results: — 
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COMPARISON OF COSTS WITH SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHIFTS 
IN A TYPICAL SOUTHERN UNITED STATES PRINT CLOTH 


MILL, WITH A VILLAGE. 


Cotton with waste . 

Pay-roll . . 

Fixed expenses, taxes, fire insurance, exec., 
salaries, building repairs and depreciation, 
miscellaneous expenses, and machinery 

obsolescence ... ... ... ••• 

Expense, which increases with extra operation : 
fuel power, supplies, machinery, depreciation 


Day 

Day and night 

opera 1 ion 

operation 

% 

% 

60 

60 

21-8 

22-5 


6-5 

3*4 

11*7 

12-0 

100*0 

97*9 


These tabulations indicate that well-run mills now operating 55 
hours per week—and maintaining own village—can reduce total 
costs about 2 per cent, by operating two shifts. 

On some of the leading print cloth constructions this represents 
about TjV oi 1 cent a yard. 

An Indian investigation shows an 

INDIAN MILL 



Cost for 

Cost for 

Cost itenib 

single siiift 

other sliift 


Its. 

Us. 

Power and gas . 

1,315 

1,300 

Stores . 

1,883 

1,880 

Labour . 

5,065 

5,065 

Office and supervision . 

453 


Fire insurance . 

215 


Municipal and other taxes 

205 


Interest . 

733 

367 

Commission on clotb . 

600 

600 

Dyeing charges . 

573 

573 

Agents' commission . 

108 

108 

Income tax and super-tax 

252 

252 

Cotton cess and town duty 

60 

60 

Total . 

... 11,462 

,. 10,208 


This tabic is for the working of 25,000 lbs. of yarn per day. 
According to this a saving of 10.9 per cent, may be effected b}^ 
double-shift working, equalling 5.8' per cent, on whole. 

The problem is one which will need very serious consideration 
in weaving mills, owing to the advance of the automatic loom. 
Here one is replacing labour b}^ expensive machinery, and the 
present balance of wages to expenses is entirely altered. Investiga¬ 
tions are proceeding m order to arrive at the true statistical nature 
of the problem, but the policy is one which brings up all sorts of 
dif&culties. 

Wage Lists. 

The variation in prices quoted for similar articles made in 
differ^t parts of Lancashire is due in some degree to the extreme 
complication of wage lists, which renders it sometimes uneconomic 
to produce the article for which the machin^ is best fitted. 

Wage lists, the results of patchwork additions and subtractions 
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Weekly Reports and Statistics 

ON 

(1) The Cotton Industry of Lancashire. 

(2) The Cotton Industry throughout the World. 

(3) The Marketing of Cotton, Yarn and Cloth. 

(4) Price Forecasts and Trends. 

ISSUED WEEKLY TO SUBSCRIBERS AT £3 38. Od. PER ANNUM 

BY 

WILLIAM H. SLATER. 

ist Class Honours B.Sc. (Textile Technology) Manchester. Associate of the Textile Institute 
Twelve years practical Cotton Spinning and Weaving. Late Statistician to the Cotton Yarn 

Association Ltd. 

Special invesrigations unJertaken for the collection and analj'sia of 
Statistical, Economic and Technological Information. 

LANCASHIRE STATISTICAL SERVICE 

W. H. Slater, B.Sc. (Textiles) A.T.I. 

Midland Bank House, 26, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Tdephone! Central 2998. Also st 19S. LONDON ROAD, OLDHAM. 

THE BEST INVESTMENT FOR ALL IN COTTON 



Cotton Ginning 

For all types and all IV/f Q 1 n T 

classes of seed cotton. 1 T JLl^lv.^1 111 Id V "" 


Our association with Ginning 
Machinery dates back almost to the 
time of the invention of the Macarthy 
Gin about 1840; and we have in 
our time manufactured the various 
modifications of this type, such as 
the Knife Roller Gin, and this goes 
to prove that our experience has 
been on an extensive scale. 


We were the first of the English 
Textile Engineers to develop the 
manufacture of the Saw Gin; and 
it is now over a quarter of a century 
since we commenced the first 
battery plant manufactured outside 
the United States of America. It is 
a significant fact that this plant is 
still giving satisfactory service. 


Also Maken of Machinery 




ifptnmngf Winding and 
Doubling Cotton^ Waste, 
Wool and other Yams; 
and Complete Plants and 
Equipment for the 
Mamtfacture of RA YON. 


r 


DOBSON ©■ BARLOW 

LIMITED 

BOLTON - - ENGLAND 
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THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CLEANING CO.. LTD. 

14, NEW CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 

TJBLEPHONS-CSNTRAL 1857. 

And at 17, Chapel Lane, Liveipool. : Telephone— Eoyal 1658. 

THE PAINTING OF mii WINDOW FRAMES 
AND ETERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only be done expeditiously by men 
who are Especially Trained for the work. It is also necessary that 
the Best Possible Material should be used. 

We have the men, and from Long Experience we know the 
Best Possible Material* 

HUMANIZING 
COTTON STATISTICS 


A subscriber recently wrote that 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
had succeeded in ** humanizing 
statistics.** His comment &ids ready 
acceptance among cotton men who 
use its statistical information. 

The same humanness has contributed 
as much to the widespread use of 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE as 
the accuracy of the information pub¬ 
lished. The time of its editors is 
spent that your time may be saved. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE is 
edited by Theodore H. Price and is 
read by cotton men all over the world. 
Its Cotton Department each week 

Sahscription price: U,S. and posseaai 


includes a personal interpretation of 
the market by Theodore H. Price; a 
complete digest of and comments on 
the cotton news of the week; corre¬ 
spondence from the important spot 
markets; crop and weather news | 
quotations; statistics; reports on the 
goods markets; and personal news of 
the cotton trade. Its advertisers in¬ 
clude most of the larger cotton shippers 
of the United States. 

There is no other medium through 
which spinners and merchants can so 
convenient, promptly, thoroughly 
and accuratdy inform themselves of 
the news of the American cotton world. 

t, $5 per year ; Elsewhere, ^6 per year 



95 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Indispensable in the Winding Room 


COOK'S 


WEAVERS, KNOTTERS AND 
maccoll yarn CLEARERS 


COOK & CO. (MANCHESTER) LTD. 

18, EXCHANGE STREET. MANCHESTER 
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for three-quarters of a century, are an anachronism. In spinning, 
Oldham, Ashton, Bolton, etc., all have different methods of 
arriving at standard lists, and when applied to each mill these 
so-called standards are standard only in name. 

Actually the working out of the piece rates from the lists is not 
mathematically accurate, but contains assumptions which render it 
approximate only. How much useless labour is employed each 
week in Lancashire as a result of this state of things ? 

The time has come to make a new set of conditions, to simplify 
the whole of the labour conditions, and lift the whole question out 
of its parochial atmosphere. 


The Lancashire Cotton Corporation. 


Owing to the interest with which the cotton industry is watch¬ 
ing the formation of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, we publish 
herewith a statement issued by this comporation's directors last 
December: — 


What then has been the progress of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
in the first nine months of its existence? 

It has examined some 190 to 200 concernsj embracing more than half 
of the American spindles. 

To 135 of these companies offers of absorption have been made. Twenty- 
five companies have been refused as being imits impossible to be turned 
into efficient plants, and the two million spindles concerned are being, or 
have already been, sold for scrap. It is not in the interests of Lancasnire 
that these units should operate. 

The remaining companies are still in abeyance in some form or another. 
Meanwhile fresh properties are brought to notice for investigation each 
week. 

Of the 135 companies, for which firm offers were made, 20 did not 
proceed further, nor in many of the cases did they expect to. The 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation realized that some of these tentative 
approaches were made merely for curiosity or to satisfy the pressure of some 
interested party, but kept faith with its offer to the trade. These offers 
have since been withdrawn, and future negotiations, if any, will not 
necessarily be upon the same basis. 

Seventy-one companies controlling 61 million equivalent spindles and 
20,000 looms have definitely agreed to join the Corporation, and the 
necessary scheme of arrangement and agreements are being prepared. It 
will not be necessary in many cases to go to Court for sanction, so that 
all the mills absorbed will not appear publicly in this form. 

Of these the following mills have already been approved tor 
absorption 


Ace Mill 
New York Mill 
Monton Mill 
Castle Spinning Co. 
River Meadow Mill 
Royd Mill 

Bolton Union Spg. Co. 


Welkin Ring Mill 
G. H. Kenworihy & Son 
Lutwidge Mill 
Saxon Mill Co. Ltd. 
Napier Mill 
Darcy Mill 
Marne Ring Mill 
Lees Union Mill 


Grange Mill 
Roe Greave Commer¬ 
cial Co. 

H. Bannerman’s Mills 
at Ancoats and 
Dukinfield 

Higher Walton Mills 


Forty-five companies are negotiating upon the offers made to them, 
and it is expected that in the next month or two some half of these will 

agree to go forward. ^ r -a -n- • 

The Corporation can thus visualize the absorption of 10 million spindles 

in a comparatively short time. 

Meanwhile the organization has been almost completed. 
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The Directorate has been gradually strengthened during the year from 
the original Directors: Sir Kenneth D. Stewart, K.B.E., J. L. Tattersall, 
Esq., John Ryan, Esq., Sir James A. Cooper, K.B.E., W. James Orr, Esq., 
by the addition of Colonel A. C. Todd (the Liverpool agent of Messrs. 
Baring Bros. Ltd., the Merchant Bankers); Mr. J. C. Finlay (the late 
President of the Liverpool Cotton Association); Mr. Frank Hodges (whose 
contact with the important problems of coal and electricity is combined 
with his close touch with labour problems). 

For the purchase of raw cotton an office under the control of Mr. 
E. N. Frimston has been opened in the Cotton Exchange Buildings, 
Liverpool, and a Manchester office at Blackfriars House, under Mr. J. B. 
Kershaw, who organized and had control of the Manchester Spot Cotton 
Central Selling Rooms. Bulk p^urchases of cotton have already been made, 
and usual trading is being carried on. 

It is the intention of the Corporation that all buying and selling shall 
be done centrally, and Mr. F. Lee, late of Messrs. Leech & Sinkinson, 
yarn merchants and shippers, of Leeds, has been engaged as yam sales 
manager, and Mr. H. Mothersill as cloth sales manager, the trading of 
the private firm engaged in this work being absorbed, and these depart¬ 
ments are actively trading. 

Superintendents in power, spinning and weaving are already at work 
reorganizing the plants. 

In this connection it can be noted that the Monton Mill has been stopped 
and stripped, and is to be overhauled from top to bottom. Amongst otner 
work, some 120 cards are being completely re-clothed, and the mill will 
restart in the spring in efficient condition to spin the counts for which its 
machinery has been adapted. 

Similar extensive work is contemplated at the New York Mill. 

Departmental staffs exist in skeleton form, and are being increased as 
the Corporation grows. This staff is being mainly recruited from the staffs 
of the mills concerned, and already three former mill secretaries and 
several assistant secretaries have been transferred from the mills to Head 
Office. 

Early in the New Year the capital of the Corporation will be increased 
to about ;£2,000,000, and at the same time an issue of Income Debentures 
of about ;£ 1 , 6003 (X )0 will be made to satisfy the purchase consideration. 

These amounts will be increased in several stages during the year. 

Investigations of the trading positions show that the economies which 
were expected to arise from the Corporation's activities were very moderate, 
and, in several directions already, arrangements have been made which 
will give much greater savings than were estimated. 

It will be the aim of the Corporation to consolidate every advantage 
during 1930, so as to investigate and reorganize the plants and equipment 
being absorbed so that each mill may play a full part in bringing the 
trading to a successful level. Considerable interchange of machinery, and 
to some extent replacement of portions of plants, will be necessary, and will 
proceed at a steady pace, gradually raising the level of efficiency and 
production. 

^ In this work help will^ be confidently expected from the operatives, who 
will have every opportunity of helping in producing better conditions. 


A NEW COTTON INDUSTRY. 


A new cotton-spinning and weaving mill has recenth' been com¬ 
pleted at Ashkhbad, Turkmenistan (Central Asia). During the 
first year it will turn out only 3,000,000 metres of cloth. About 600 
workers we now employed. It is stated that the mill contains 
10,000 spindles and 350 Northrop looms, all manufactured at Soviet 
works. In five years time it is hoped to have 40,000 spindles and 
1,440 looms working, employing 2,500 operatives, and with a 
yearly production of 35,000,000 metres. 
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The Hua Sing Cotton Mill of Tientsin. 


In view of the description of Chinese mills in the recently 
published report of the International Cotton Federation, the 
following description of a Chinese mill, situated m the North, may 
of interest. As pointed out in the Report of the International 
Cotton Federation, a number of mills up-country find bo*ard and 
lodgings for the operatives in a similar way as J apanese mills do 
in J apan, whilst those in the Shanghai district do not. 

The Hua Sing cotton mill, with an authorized capital of 
$2,000,000, is located in the centre of Siao Yu Chuang, Hopei 
District, Tientsin. The mill occupies a site of over 200 mow and 
owns 14 buildings, including nine godowns, one dormitoiy each 
for male and female apprentices, one dining hall, one public bath¬ 
room, one dispensary and one high school for the workers’ 
children. 

The internal organization of the mill may be separated into two 
divisions, the executive and the engineering. The executive 
division looks after general business, including correspondence 
work, accounting, auditing, etc., while the engineering division 
consists of six departments—^tlie electric, cotton preparation, 
slabbing, spinning, yarn twisting and packing department. 

The TOwer plant supplies electricity for the whole mill. It is 

S uipped. with a huge dynamo of 800 h.p., and it consumes 24 tons 
coal in every 2 A hours. 

The spinning department constitutes one of the most important 
sections of the mill whose profit and loss are largely dependent 
upon the quality of the products turned out by this department. 
It is equipped with 94 spinning machines of two different makes. 
The cotton-twisting department is equipped with 210 machines, 
and they are power-driven and the job is attended to by women 
workers. The packing department is equipped with one big packing 
machine and 10 small ones. The cotton yarn turned out by the 
above departments is first packed in small parcels, and 40 of these 
small parcels are bundled into a large bale. 

The total number of hands employed by the mill is 1,800, 
20 being the percentage for females. The working hours consist of 
eight hours a shift, and the averse wage amounts to $0.40, 
inclusive of board and lodging. The boarding houses for the 
workers are built by the management, and they are rented out to 
them at the rate of $ i a room per month. The board and losing 
expenses for the apprentices are borne by the management. Their 
diet is composed of rice, noodles and various kinds of vegetable. 
No meat is served. But as for the workers, since they provide their 
own meals, they are privileged to cook meat in the'kitchen of the 
mill. The workers’ children are asked to attend free school, which 
is run by a principal, four man teachers and four woman teachers. 
The total number of students enrolled is 140. The entire amount 
of expenses incurred for purchase of stationery is also borne by the 
management. 

The mill owns 27,000 spindles. Its products are of three 
varieties, namely, the lo-counts, the 16-counts and the 32-counts 
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yarn. They are marketed under three different trade marks, each 
carrying a different weight. The standard weight of a bale of 
yarn for the “ Three Star brand is 420 lbs.; that for the Shun 
Siao brand 410 lbs; while that for the Shih Chuan brand is 
430 lbs. The daity output of the mill totals 70 packages. {Chinese 
Economic Review^ 1929O 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY. 


The Bullethi of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers for December publishes an article dealing with the risk of 
accident to cotton mill employees based on a tabulation recently 
issued by the United States Bureau of Labour. 

In the average textile mill each employee is exposed to accidents 
at the folowing rate: — 

One temporary injury every 83,000 hours of exposure. 

One permanent injury every 2,900,000 hours of exposure. 

One death every 50,000,000 hours of exposure. 

Or based on a working year of 300 days of eight hours each, 
the probability of temporary lost time accident for each employee 
is 34 to I; of a permanent disability 1,000 to i; of an accident 
resulting in death 20,000 to i. 

Textiles continue to be the safest industry, according to Bulletin 
490 of the Bureau of Labour Statistics dated August 1929, just 
released for distribution. The findings in this bulletin are 
summarized in the following table. 


ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRY 
Frequency rate per 1,000«000 hours of exposure. Severity rate 

Permanent 


Oonstruction . 

Death Disability 

Frequency Severity Fre. Sev. 
. 66 4.82 1.62 1.3& 

Quarry . 

Public Utiiiiiea . 

. 68 

3.48 

.97 

.94 

.43 

2.61 

.22 

.31 

Petroleum . 

.23 

1.40 

.98 

.54 

Woodworking and 
Manufacturing ... 

Lumber 
.16 

.92 

1.29 

.78 

Chemical . 


1.21 

.61 

.50 

Metals . 

..13 

,77 

1.06 

.69 

Paper and Pulp . 

.16 

.87 

.34 

.84 

Food . 

. 11 

.68 

.61 

.35 

Automotive . 

.04 

.24 

.96 

.46 

Packers and Tanners 

.03 

.18 

.86 

.32 

Power Press . 

.03 

.21 

.97 

.49 

Rubber . 

.06 

.29 

.33 

.26 

Textile 1 . 

. 02 

.13 

.34 

.26 


]^r 1,000 hours of exposure. 


Temporary 

Disability 

Total 

Fre. 

Sev. 

Fre. 

Sev. 

82.79 

.99 

66.06 

7.13 

62.18 

.79 

63.73 

6.21 

29.97 

.41 

30.62 

3.88 

27.96 

.47 

29.16 

2.41 

46.24 

.68 

47.68 

2.23 

16.63 

.29 

17.34 

2.01 

21.76 

.42 

25.94 

1.88 

26.94 

.36 

27.43 

1.67 

18.95 

.33 

19.67 

1.34 

20.46 

.33 

21.46 

1.03 

44.53 

.50 

45.42 

1.00 

18.22 

.24 

19.23 

.94 

29.49 

.89 

29.87 

.93 

12.12 

.15 

12.48 

.54 


Japan’s Cotton Industry. 


pamphlet of 100 pages, entitled Economic and 
Financial Conditions in Japan,'* June 30, 1929, published by the 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, interesting material 
has been contributed by H.B.M, Consul M. Paske-Smith, of 
Osaka. It will be seen from the following pages, in which we 
reproduce that section which we consider of interest to our 
monbers, that the writer is in close contact with the Japanese cotton 
industry; the figures of export, output, etc., given in the Consul's 
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Report are a continuation of the tables contained in our recent 
publication, “ The Cotton Industry in Japan and China.’’ 

Mr. Paske-Smith writes as follows: — 


The following statistics, which, though not entirely satisfactory, are the 
best available, show for the last three years the numbers of companies in 
Japan engaged both in spinning and weaving, the number of their factoiies, 
their spindleage and their looms ;— 

1920 1927 1928 


No. of companies 
No. of factories 
Spindles : King 
Mule 

Looms .. 


64 70 71 

247 257 269 

5,079,000 6,128,024 6,425,000 

35,08(» 41,674 41,674 

77,043 79,274 81,209 


Out of 259 factories 245 belonged to members of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners' Association, and of the total spindles 6,249,648 ring and 36,994 
mule were owned by members; and of the looms 76,727. Owing to restric¬ 
tions in output the actual number of working spindles of members at the end 
of December, 1928, was only 5,113,921; the date for the compulsory abolition 
of night work in Japanese cotton factories is July 1, 1929, but many com¬ 
panies have already anticipated this date, and it is estimated that 4,289,194 
spindles or 67*3 per cent, of the total spindleage of members stopped night 
work on June 1, 1929. The increase in spindles has been made to meet the 
difficulties expected to arise in the cotton industry if the yarn output 
decreases when working hours for all mills are reduced to 17 from 20. At 
present, member mills which have already stopped night work are allowed 
(a) to work all of their spindles with four days a month rest, or {b) to stop 
4 per cent, to 8 per cent, of their spindles with two or three days' rest. 

Generally speaking, almost all the mills which have stopped night work 
are working 96 per cent.—92 per cent, of their spindles with three or two 
days' stoppage per month. 

It is difficult to give an accurate forecast of the increase in members’ 
working spindles this year, but the following figures are said to be approxi¬ 
mately correct :— 

Number of working spindles December, 1928 . 5,113,021. 

„ „ March, 1929 . 5,266,242, 


an increase of 152.321, which is equivalent to 610,000 for a whole year, or 
62 per cent, more tnap last year's increase. However, owing to the complete 
abolition of night shifts after the 1st July, it is expected that the actual 
increase for the latter nine months of the year will be only 100,000; thus the 
total increase for the year should be about 252,000 working spindles. 

The output of yarn has already shown a tendency to rise, the output for 
May being 231,864 bales, compared with 229,601 in April, 218,635 in March, 
261,551 in February and 219,399 in January; it is believed that from March 
onward the output will be some 235,000 bales per month. 

As regards the weaving industry it is not so easy to forecast results of 
the abolition of night work because it includes a lot of local weavers, whose 
working conditions are varied and elastic according to current demands. 
The bulk of the cloth made by member companies of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association is exported. The member companies used last year 
for weaving in their own sheds 757,000 odd bales of yarn, while 70,309 were 
exported, thus leaving 1,624,036 bales, which were consumed by the indepen¬ 
dent weaving sheds and hand looms. A comparison of the consumption of 
yam in the first three months of 1929 with those of 1928 may also be of 
interest:— 


Year 

1929 

1928 


Number of Turn- Yam used for Amount of Balance to sell 
running over making their yam for domestic 
spindles bales own cloth exported use 

6,197,475 654,586 202,146 30°1 16,572 2*‘'5 436,868 67*4 

4,684,448 686,491 176,610 30-9 18,683 3-1 391,298 66-0 


Dec. or inc. 


-h 613,027 -1-68,096+26,636 -2,011 


+ 44,660 
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Japan itself is, therefore, still easily the greatest purchaser of its own 
yam, and provides the best market for the spinners. Consequently the 
elastic nature of the weaving industry itself will possibly enable the cotton 
industry to tide over the change with no material difference. 

The following figures of output of yarns are interesting as showing the 
rising tendency in Japan to produce finer counts :— 

OUTPUT Ob' YARN BY COUNTS. 

1026 1927 1928 

(400 lb. bales) 

1,620,698 1,570,910 1,414,339-5 

637,499-5 643,325-5 728,389-6 

16,164 20,618 29,653 

248,847 224,903-5 210,740 

73,537-5 70,935-5 68,740 

2,607,746 2,530,692-5 2,451,862 


In 1928 Japan used about 4,800,000 kwan of raw cotton less, due to the 
restnctions on output. Her requirements over the-past three years have 
been as follows : — 


Totals 

including 

Year Indian American Chinese Egyptian African others 


1926 .. 

.. 79,758 

58,355 

—(m 1,000 k 
2,394 

wan)- 

3,660 

1,575 

148,430 

1927 .. 

., 66,188 

67,451 

1,900 

3,730 

993 

142,694 

1928 .. 

.. 61,794 

61,893 

7,369 

3,399 

1,063 

137,914 


Owing to her increasing output of finer counts Japan has come to use 
more American cotton since 1926; the large increase in Chinese cotton last 
year is due to the feverish import of Chinese cotton on account of the extra¬ 
ordinary fine harvest in China. The import of Japan's cotton supplies is 
undertaken by a number of import fipns, foreign and Japanese, established 
in Osaka; 70 per cent, of the trade is done by three large Japanese firms, 
which are also interested in the export of cotton and other textiles. Business 
is speculative and success has depended largely on importers taking a correct 
view of the market; consequently the cotton importers, owing to the keen 
competition, find it hard to make both ends meet. For the previous half- 
vear trading results have, it is said, been none too good, and the lesson 
Jeaint may lead to less speculation. Advantageous as these speculative 
methods may be to the mills, which can thereby often purdiase their cotton 
under replacement costs, it may be doubted whether the system can be 
ccnsidered healthy in the long run for the Japanese cotton industry. 

Exports of both yams and cloth in 1928 have been disappointing to the 
trade, as they showed a further decline on the figures for 1926 and 1927 
as below :— 

1926 1927 1928 

(1,000 yen) 

EXPORTS OF YARN. 

70,716 38,794 26,894 

EXPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH. 

413,699 381,760 352,217 

The exports of yam have decreased year by year owing to the develop¬ 
ment of Clunese cotton mills since the Great War, which have been 
supplying Japan's former markets for coarse counts both in China and 
India. This loss in yam exports has, however, been largely com¬ 
pensated by increased consumption at home, due to the development in 


Yams under 20’s 
Yams 20’s to 40’s 
Yams over 40’s 
Doubled yams 
Gassed yams., 
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weaving machinery owned both by members of the Japan Cotton Spinners' 
Association and by factories engaged mostly in domestic trade. 

It is a curious fact that in China itself the anti-Japanese boycott has not 
prevented a rise in the value of cotton cloths shipped there during 1928, 
whereas in other Eastern markets^ such as the Dutch East Indies, Philippine 
Islands and India, exports have declined. The explanation seems to be that 
during the first half-year large quantities of goods contracted for by Chinese 
importers threatened to be left on exporters' hands in Japan, and, owing to 
financial stringency, had to be cleared through other sources at a sacrifice 
resulting in abnormal cxpoits. In the second half-year, however, tiade was 
unexpectedly bad in China, due to the pressure of the boycott and active 
competition from the United Kingdom and the United States. The 
following figures demonstrate these points :— 

IMPORTS OF COTTON CLOTHS AT SHANGHAI FROM JAPAN, 
UNITED KINGDOM AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

1927 AND 1928. 


January to June July to November 



1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Shirtings 

U.K. 

.. 63,600 tan 

94,168 tan 

70,853 tan 

208,693 1 

U.S.A. .. 

40 « 

4,800 ., 

6,000 „ 

6,000 

Japan 

.. 152,465 „ 

292,010 „ 

172,730 „ 

42,420 

Jeans 

U.K. 

.. 7,457 „ 

1,000 „ 

— 

21,200 

Japan 

.. 92,860 „ 

69,618 „ 

82,673 „ 

19,400 


As regards the kinds of cloth exported from Japan, it is important to 
note that finished cloths have attained a large percentage; but for the 
boycott in China last year it is probable that the percentage in 1928 would 
have again risen over the previous year. 


EXPORTS OF THREE KINDS OF CLOTH—1926—1928. 


1926 1927 1928 

(1,000 yen) 


Grey cloth .. 
Bleached cloth 
Finished cloths 

, 117,977 

28,247 
. 267,475 

28-5% 

7% 

64-3% 

105,661 

13,615 

262,484 

28% 

6 % 

66 % 

95,341 

27,244 

229,632 

27%* 

7-5% 

66-5% 


413,699 

100 % 

381,760 

100 % 

352,217 

100 % 


Note. —The published figures give 123,329,000 >en for grey cloths, but this year the 
J.C.S.A. chan&ed its method oi clussihcation. Until 1927 the grey goods contained 
only grey shirtings and sheetings, whereas from 1928 such grey cloths as nankeens, 
drills, jeans, have been added to the grey cloths and deducted from the finished cloths. 
In this Table the old system has been followed for purposes of comparison. 

While the anti-Japanese agitation in China is now reported to be sub¬ 
siding and this year's exports for the first four months show some improve¬ 
ment it is obvious that the Japanese cotton industry is facing difficult times. 
It is estimated that the abolition of night work will add 5 per cent, to the 
costs of mill owners, and, as no reduction in wages seems possible, the 
cotton leaders are seeking other methods to economize. One or two of the 
weaker comjjanies have already been amalgamated with stronger com¬ 
panies and discussions are already proceeding regarding the possibility of 
joint purchase of factory supplies, joint contracts for electric power and 
insurance facilities. So far, however, nothing has definitely materialized 
along these lines. Practically all the new looms installed, which number 
over 4,000 since 1926, have been of the automatic type, and it is now esti¬ 
mated that there are 20,000 to 25,000 such looms in Japan, which means a 
considerable saving in labour; in fact, since 1926 the number of hands 
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In January, Sir John Tilley, H.B.M. Ambassador, while on a visit to the 
Kwansai district was entertained to dinner by the Japan Cotton Spinners 
Association, supported by prominent bankers, shipowners and mercnants. 
The Japanese cotton leaders used the occasion to mention trading dimculties 
actually encountered or likely to occur in British Dominions and expressed 
their hopes of continued co-operation in trading matters between Great 
Britain and Japan, In his reply the Ambassador emphasized the oppor¬ 
tunities before both nations of harmonious commercial policies. 

Cotton Hosiery, 

The volume of Japan^s exports of cotton underwear showed an increase 
of roughly 10 per cent, during 1928 as compared with 1927. The following 
detailed figures of exports are worth reproduction as a typical example of 
the development of Japan’s foreign trade :— 


Countries 

1926 

1927 

1928 

British India 

2,836,818 dozen 

2,914,466 

3,605,346 


9,349,813 yen 

8,078,256 

9,463,841 

Philippine Islands 

1.356.482 dozen 

1,666,339 

1,647.647 

4,097,701 yen 

4,583,548 

4,136,902 

Dutch East Indies 

864,038 dozen 

988,285 

707,163 


2,849,044 yen 

2,964,226 

2.077,667 

United Kingdom .. 

488,934 dozen 

1,011.881 

1,837.280 

2,340,299 yen 

3,507,498 

4,515,663 

Africa (including Eg}’pt) 

861,693 dozen 

1,558.300 

1,914,455 

2,816,993 yen 

4,423,402 

5,345,829 

South America 

375,472 dozen 

659,862 

649.997 


1,466,286 yen 

1,507,790 

1,456,480 

China 

376,603 dozen 

417,923 

587,688 


1,624.262 yen 

1,754,140 

2,524,794 

Kwantung .. 

264,084 dozen 

188,401 

230,986 

1,119.119 yen 

874,156 

1,146,086 

Straits Settlements 

212,521 dozen 

213,919 

84,540 


597,273 yen 

519,138 

217,318 

Hong Kong 

214,222 dozen 

130,277 

181,208 

1,124,613 yen 

581,156 

726,852 

New Zealand 

162,418 dozen 

142,144 

39,134 


321,482 yen 

280,686 

134,834 

Canada . 

39,697 dozen 

40,307 

34,464 


224,706 yen 

174,016 

104,079 

United States of America 

10,965 dozen 

12,576 

8,045 


36,023 yen 

36,525 

20,013 

Asiatic Eussia 

309 dozen 

1,493 

5,473 


898 yen 

4,076 

11,087 

Others . 

311,771 dozen 

328,282 

106,137 


490,740 yen 

455,271 

239,298 

Total 

8,575,029 dozen 

10,214,458 

11,538,549 


28.459.240 yen 

29,744,413 

32,120,723 
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Divided into kinds of goods, the figures were 


Couutiitis 

1926 


1927 

1928 

Undershirts 

6.701,003 

dozen 

7.997.465 

8.298.522 


25.260,811 

yen 

26.064.979 

26,814,704 

Gloves 

281,391 

dozen 

300.103 

266,469 


462,600 

yen 

578.741 

473.643 

Socks 

1,566,980 

dozen 

1.894,462 

2,949,900 


2,436,018 

yen 

2.819,154 

4,476,097 

Others 

24,052 

dozen 

22.427 

' ’23,656 


299,811 

yon 

281.539 

367,279 

Total 

8,576,020 

dozen 

10,214,458 

11,538,649 


28,459,240 

yen 

29,744,413 

32,120,723 


Trade during the first four months of 1929 has also been well maintained, 
although from a profit-making point 9 f view the position of the weaving 
mills, which operate on a large scale, is said not to be very sound because, 
to meet competition on the overseas markets, they are compelled to accept 
orders at whatever prices are offered regardless of profits. The result is 
that the export side of their business is not paying; on the other hand, 
domestic trade is reported to be more lucrative, though hardly sufficient to 
cover the losses on exports. Japanese goods are finding favour in the Balkan 
States, and it is hoped that these new markets may provide increased outlets 
this year. In markets such as the Straits Settlements, Dutch East Indies, 
Philippines, where Chinese distributors are powerful, sales have fallen oft 
owing to the anti-Japanese agitation. 

Artificial Silk Tissues. 

Statistics which have been prepared by a reliable source of information 
show some striking developments in the export of tissues of artificial silk. 
The value of these exports has risen from 1*7 million yen in 1927 to 8*3 
million yen in 1928 and 9*6 million yen in the first five months of 1929. 
The markets which absorb them are Far Eastern ones, viz. : China and 
Manchuria, Hong Kong, the Philippine Islands, Dutch East Indies, Strait 
Settlements and India. A detailed statement follows 



1927 

1928 


1928 


1929 




(1st half) 

(2nd half) 

Jan .-May. 


1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 


yen 

sq, yds. 

yen 

sq. yds. 

yen 

sq. yds. 

yen 

Philippine Islands 

150 

681 

358 

1,748 

680 

2,337 

1,473 

British India 

186* 

551 

474 

1,294 

845 

3,411 

2,095 

Hong Kong 

192 

514 

348 

2,044 

1,135 

2,758 

1,667 

China 

215 

549 

436 

1,067 

1,140 

1,483 

995 

Kwantung Province 

308 

290 

267 

1,672 

1,367 

1,513 

1,161 

Straits Settlements 

93 

699 

459 

419 

281 

1,508 

919 

Dutch East Indies 

186* 

299 

188 

448 

242 

1,530 

973 

Other 

380 

48 

37 

107 

71 

612 

351 

Total .. 

1.710 

3,631 

2,567 

9,399 

5,761 

15,172 

9,624 


5a=S3B— 

sassaSB 

r a-'--TT 

assEWs 

— =ia 

bsssbbs 

eBsasa 


There is some contusion between British India and the Dutch Bast Indies in the 
1927 nsrurcs; half the total exports to these two destinations have accordinaly been 
assigned to each. 


The demand is said to be for light textures and bright colours. As in 
the case of woollen goods, Japanese manufacturers are believed to aim at 
extending their trade abroad rather than at meeting the entire home demand, 
partly because payment for export goods is made more promptly, partly 
because it is desired to establish a footing in foreign markets. On the other 
hand, imports into Japan are burdened with a duty of 100 per cent., ad 
valoremj so that the prospects of British manufacturers developing a trade 
With Japan are not good. 

1 
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ARTiFiaAL Silk Yarn. 

This industry has made phenomenal progress during recent years. 
Generally speaking, it has now reached a position where the requirements of 
the country can be supplied except for a comparatively small demand for 
yarns of nner deniers than are at present produced in Japan. Actually 
imports of artificial silk yarn for the first four months of 1929 show an 
increase as compared with those for the same period of the previous year, 
viz., 172,711 lbs. in 1929, as against 70,909 lbs. in 1928. The export trade 
in artifiaal silk yams has not attained proportions of any importance, in fact 
returns for the present year show a considerable decline. When the rapid 
growth in the export of artificial silk tissues—^referred to in another section 
of this report—^is taken into consideration, it appears evident that the 
demand in Japan for yarn is at present too active to allow of any significant 
margin for export. 

There are at present-—(June, 1929)—eleven works manufacturing 
artificial silk, with an investment of capital which has risen from 
Yen 2,805,000 in 1923 to an estimated total of Yen 90,000,000 in 1929. The 
output or these works has increased from 150,000 lbs. in 1921 to 
14,355,000 lbs. in 1928. The expansion of the industry has been especially 
rapid during the last three years. During the present year a further 
increase is anticipated. While in its earlier stages the demand in Japan 
grew more rapidly than domestic production, conditions have now changed 
as indicated above. 

The following table shows figures of production, imports and exports 
since 1921, but it should be noted that the export figures prior to 1927 are 
based upon estimates :— 





Production 

Imports 
(lbs. avoir.) 

Exports 

1921 .. 



150,000 

138,052 

6,000 

1922 .. 



250,000 

224,652 

6,000 

1923 .. 



800,000 

1,008,897 

5,000 

1924 .. 



2,000,000 

897,691 

10,000 

1925 .. 



2,800,000 

826,159 

16,000 

1926 .. 



6,000,000 

3,295,622 

10,000 

1927 .. 



.. 11,000,000 

793,299 

37,430 

1928 .. 

.. 


.. 14,355,000 

264,724 

67,613 


The decline in prices of artificial silk in Europe and America during 
1928 reacted upon prices in Japan, other contributing causes being the 
depression in the textile industry and competition among Japanese manu¬ 
facturers. Quotations have in fact shown a general downward tendency 
since the beginning of 1926. Such a decline in prices was natural when 
one allows for the reduction in manufacturing costs and the loss of the 
monopoly of manufacture enjoyed by the pioneer companies. Owing to the 
prevailing economic depression and the heavy increase in production the 
tendency has become more pronounced. The lowest point was reached in 
Jime, 1928, when Teikoku Artificial Silk Company's 150-denier ** B " was 
quoted at Yen 214*00 per 100 lbs. and the Asahi Silk Weaving Company's 
goods of the^ same grade were at Yen 202*84. Following a price agreement 
concluded in the next month between leading manufacturers, prices 
recovered, though they are still considered below She level in 1927 and the 
early part of 1928. Some quotations are given below :— 

(Denier 160, B, per 100 lbs.) 

Teikoku Artificial Asahi Silk Weaving 



Silk Co. 

Co. 


yen 

yen 

1927—^Highest (April) 

287*80 

296-00 

Lowest (November).. 

222>87 

226-00 

1928—^Highest (February) .. 

276-64 

281-04 

Lowest (June) 

214-00 

202*84 

1929—January-March 

223-00 

223-00 

April. 

216-63 

213-79 
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The financial results of artificial silk companies have generally been 
satisfactory. The average profit rate of the five leading companies was 
5*4 per cent, for the first half of 1927 and 14*1 per cent, for the last half of 
1928. The business results of the five leading companies since 1927 were 
as follows :— 




Paid up 

Net 

Rate of 



capital 

profit 

profit 



( 1,000 yen) 

( 1,000 yen) 

0 

/O 

1927—First half .. 

. . 

.. 33,248 

894 

5-4 

Last half 

. . 

.. 46,500 

1,767 

2-7 

1928—First half .. 


.. 46,500 

2,384 

10*5 

Last half 

. . 

.. 45,500 

3.218 

14*1 


(Received too late for classification). 

GRADE AND STAPLE REPORT, U.S.A. 


On page 286 in the American Section we referred to the Grade 
and Staple Report for 30th November last. We are now able to 
give a summary of this report: — 

SUMMARY 


Total crop (as reported by the 

Bureau of the Census . 

Total American Upland . 

Total American-Egyptian . 

Grades (American Upland) : 

White, middling and better 
White, strict low and low middling 
White, below low middling ... 
Spotted and yellow tinged 
Light yellow stained, yellow 
stained, gray, blue stained 
Tenderabilily on Section 5 futures 
contracts (American Upland) : 

Total tenderable . 

Tenderable ?, in. to 1 Ir ins. inc. 

Tenderable over 1 ,V ins. 

Total untenderable. 

Untender able in grade . 

Untenderable in staple . 

Untenderable in both grade and 
staple . 


- 1929 - 

Per 

- 1928 ■ 

Per 

Bales 

Cent. 

Bales 

Cent. 

12,859,000 

100.0 

12,560,000 

100.0 

12,841,000 

99.9 

12.538,800 

99.8 

18,000 

0.1 

21,400 

0.2 

8,939,000 

69.6 

9,538,000 

76.1 

2,104,100 

16.4 

1,372,200 

10.9 

112,500 

0.9 

105,900 

0.8 

1,300,500 

10.1 

1,177,200 

9.4 

7,700 

1 

11,900 

1 

10,040,000 

78.2 

10,708,500 

85.4 

8,644,200 

67.3 

9.478,500 

75.6 

1,395.800 

10.9 

1,230,000 

9.8 

2,801,000 

21.8 

1,830,000 

14.6 

182,600 

1.4 

156,100 

1.2 

2,503,200 

19.5 

1,630,400 

13.0 

115,200 

0.9 

43,800 

0.4 


Staple (American Upland) : 

Under I in. 

1 in. and in. 

•j| in. and in. ... 

1 in. and ins. ... 

1 ^^ ins, and ins. 

U ins. and longer 


Bales 

1909 

Per Cent. 

2,618,400 

20.4 

4,873,000 

37.9 

2,429,700 

18.9 

1,516,000 

11.8 

778,000 

6.1 

625,900 

4.9 


^ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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ENQUIRY INTO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


Second Meeting of the Advisory Committee. 

The Committee on Conditions of Work in the Textile Industry 
met in the International Labour Ofhce on gth and loth December, 
1929. Mr. Hilton (Great Britain) presided. 

The following members were present: Mr. Labriola (Italy), 
Mr. Asli (India) and Mr. Yoshisaka (Japan), Government represen¬ 
tatives; Mr. Forbes Watson (Great Britain), Mr. Soldini (Italy), 
Mr. Miajima (Japan) and Mr. Vanek (Czecho-Slovakia), employers’ 
representatives; Mr. MiiUer (Germany), Mr. Caballero (Spam), 
Mr. Jouhaux (France) and Mr. Boothman (Great Britian), workers’ 
representatives. 

A number of experts were also present. 

The business of the meeting was to examine the draft 
questionnaire prepared hy the international Labour Office in 
accordance with the decision adopted by the Committee at its 
first meeting. The draft outlined a general scheme for the enquii^, 
which is to deal fijst with the cotton and wool industries, with 
special reference to wages and hours of work. 

The Committee decided to add Canada and Estonia to the 
list of countries to be covered by the enquiry. The full list is now 
as follows: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Estonia, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Hunga^, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland 
Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, the United States and Yugoslavia. 

It was decided that the enquiry should be extended to cover 
as many undertakings as possible in each country. The information 
collected is to refer to a pay period selected at a time of normal 
working in each country and in each branch of the industry. The 
period may accordingly be chosen at different times in different 
countries, but should, as a rule, fall within defined limits a few 
months apart. 

The Committee also determined the general method of the 
enrairy, and the branches of the industry and the classes of workers 
to be covered. On account of the large number of women and 
children employed in the textile industries, it was decided to 
subdivide all classes of workers into age groups, so as to obtain 
separate data for children, young persons and adults, and for the 
two sexes in each group. 

The International Labour Office was requested to draw up the 
taal text of the questionnaire, in accordance with the decisions of 
the Committee, for submission to the Governing Body at its next 
session in February 1930. 

{Industrial and Labour Information^ 
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The Relationship of Linters to the 
Chemical Industries. 


(lc)vi RMiNG Importance of Freedom from Foreign Matter. 

The September issue of the Cotfon Oil Press (the official 
monthly bulletin of the National Cotton-seed Products Association 
of the United States) contains an address delivered last June by 
Mr. Stewart E. Seaman, of the Dupont Rayon Co., to the Tri-State 
Oil Mill Superintendents' Association, the contents of which are 
of the first importance to all producers of linters. 

Mr. Seaman ssys : If you were to see the amount of trash con¬ 
tained in bales of linters received from different oil mills you would 
realize how important it is to spend more time in producing- a better 
quality." This utterance from one engaged in the large-scale 
manipulation of lint products in the manufacture of artificial silk 
and other cellulose products is a valuable confirmation of the 
views expressed by Mr. Guy S. Meloy (of the United States 
Department of Agriculture) in a bulletin published by the Depart¬ 
ment two years ago, to which reference has already been made in 
the International Cotton Bulletin. 

Mr. Seaman stresses the fact that for a number of high-grade 
cellulose products a high-viscosity cellulose is essential; that the 
milder the chemical treatment in refining the raw linters to cellulose 
the higher the viscosity; that a mild cnemical treatment connotes 
freedom from foreign matter in the lint products, and, conversely, 
that an impure lint product calls for drastic chemical treatment 
which produces a low--viscosity cellulose. 

The non-expert reader may infer from this that the industrial 
value of linters falls just in the proportion that the percentage 
yield of cellulose is reduced by the quantity of foreign matter 
present. This, however, is by no means the case. A lint product 
yielding, for example, 70 per cent, of cellulose is worth consider¬ 
ably less than seven-eighths the value of a lint product yielding 
80 per cent cellulose for the following reasons:" (a) oyer 14 per 
cent, more raw material (compared with a lintcr yielding 80 per 
cent) has to be treated to produce an equal quantity of cellulose; 
(d) the output of the refining plant is thus reduced, which increase 
the cost of production per pound of refined product; (c) not only is 
a greater quantity of chemicals consumed, out the strength of the 
chemicals has to be increased in order effectively to remove the 
additional quantity of foreign matter in the increased quantity of 
raw material, which prejudicially affects the quality of the cellulose 
produced. 

Thus an increase of foreign matter lowering the yield by one- 
eighth will cause a decrease in the industrial value of the refined 
product, and an increase in its cost of production, out of all pro¬ 
portion to the increase of foreign matter, and may, indeed, render 
the refined product valueless for certain purposes in competition 
with other materials because—as Mr. Seaman rightly observes— 
‘‘the price will determine whether or not lint is used." 

Mr. Seaman tells us that the colton-purification plants in th 
United States “are consuming about 40 per cent, of the pr^ 
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linter production, over half of which is going to the rayon 
industry/’ and it must not be forgotten that there are old- 
established markets for linters, on both sides of the Atlantic, in 
many industries other than the cellulose industries, so that, since 
the quantity of linters producible in the United States is not an 
uidimited one, there is a prospect of the market value of clean 
linters of all grades rising as time goes on. 

The section of Mr. Seaman’s address dealing with the cost of 
producing linters is interesting, and the four comparative tables he 
gives are very suggestive, but it will be realized that his assump¬ 
tions that the cost of production per pound of linters remains the 
same for a given total cut per ton of seed, irrespective of whether it 
be obtained in one or more cuts, and that the cost of a higher or 
lower total cut will be affected only by the variation in the cost of 
power, must not be taken to hold good in all cases, so that his 
conmarative figures of cost will not be imiversally applicable. 

The rapidly increasing demand for cotton substance in the 
cellulose industries throu^out the world has brought more and 
more into prominence the industrial value to be obtained from the 
short cotton fibres remaining upon most varieties of cotton-seed, 
and has already led to the installation of saw-linting machines 
in several British oil mills, whereby the double purpose is served 
of improving to some extent the physical condition of the woolly 
cotton-seed, grown in British cotton-growing possessions overseas, 
for the manufacture of oil and cake, and at the same time producing 
a commodity (linters) for which there is a large demand in Great 
Britain. 

The linting of cotton-seed has been practised in the United 
States for upwards of 50 years past, but it is an almost new opera¬ 
tion to most British seed crushers, who will find Mr. Seaman’s 
lecture full of valuable information and data bearing upon the more 
important uses to which clean linters are put in the cellulose 
industries, and upon the reasons why the precautionary measures 
he recommends are of vital importance in the production of linters. 
British lintermen will do well to bear in mind Mr. Seaman’s words : 
“The two factors you must watch are, quality first; cost second.” 

Mr. Seaman considers that the largest potential demand for a 
second or third cut of linters is for the manufacture of the viscose 
t^’pe of rayon, because “ the viscose rayon process does not require 
fibre length, which is one of the major factors affecting the price of 
hnters.” But he points out at the same time that the second cut, 
due to linting closer to the seed, carries more shell contamination, 
and, when the cotton is purified, requires a more drastic chemical 
treatment to remove the greater quantity of foreign matter.” The 
degree of shell contamination is, naturally, more pronounced in a 
third-cut linter than in a second cut, because the shorter the fibres 
on the seed the tighter must be the roll in the saw-linting madiine, 
which means increased pressure of the seed upon the teeth of the 
106 saws in the linting machine, inevitably resulting in particles 
of the seed-coat being rasped off by the delint ing saws ” (to which 
Mr. Meloy adverts in a valuable bulletin on the subject published 
in“Wasliington, D.C., in November, 1927), and in lowering the 
grade and field of usefulness of the lint product. 

^ We refer in another column to the equipment by the British 
Oil and Cake Mills Ltd. of one of their mills with a plant of 
“Segundo” cotton-seed defibrating machines, which remove the 
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short fibies from the linted cotton-seed to any desired extent and 
deliver these fibres in a condition free from foreign matter. One 
of the salient features of these machines is that the removal of these 
residual cotton fibres is effected without recourse to saws, thus 
practically eliminating the source of “shell contamination” 
referred to by Mr. Seaman and Mr. Meloy. 

Large Plant of “Segundo” Cotton-seed 
Defibrating Machines Erected by The British 
Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd, 

In the International Cotton Bulletin of July, iga;, there 
appeared an illustrated article descriptive of the improved 
Segundo cotton-seed defibrating machine. 

During the early part of 1929 exhaustive trials of this machine 
were carried out by the British Oil and Cake Mills Ltd. at their 
Rochester mill, the results of which amply confirmed the figures 
published in the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN, and thereupon 
the company decided to equip the mill with a plant capable of 
defiibrating the whole of the cotton-seed that mill crushes. 

Since this decision was taken, Mr. Segundo has been 
successful in further increasing the output without increasing the 
size or cost of the machine. In our article the performance of the 
machine was stated to be from 2 ^ to 3 tons of linted Ugunda seed 
per 24 hours when removing a further 3 per cent, or so oF fibre; it is 
now rather over 5 tons per 24 hours under similar defibrating 
conditions. The size and cost of the machine are unaltered. 

The plant, which consists of 12 improved “ Segundo 
machines, is now in continuous operation day and night, and the 
whole installation was carried out by Mr. J. Norman Edwards, 
engineer of the mill, with his own staff. 

The main objective of the preliminary trials was to determine 
the relative efficiencies of the defibrating process compared with the 
saw-linting process in recovering the short fibres remaining upon 
the woolly varieties of cotton-seed grown in British cotton-growing 
possessions overseas (notably in Uganda and Nigeria), after the 
high-grade linters had been obtained in the well-known saw- 
linting machines. The conclusions a.rrived at were that under 
appropriate conditions a very substantial advantage is gained by 
substituting the defibrating process for the “second-cut’* linting 
operation in point of floor space occupied, power consumed, first 
cost and cost of maintenance, cost of renewals and upkeep (no saws 
are used in the “ Segundo ” inachine), labour and superintendence, 
depreciation and quality of lint product. 

The figures we have given in our previous references to the 
‘ * Segundo ’ ’ machine indicate that its lint product (to which the 
name “Seed-lint” has been given) is exceptionally free from 
foreign matter and other impurities. The degr^ of cleanliness of 
a lint product is a very important factor indeed in determining the 
price it will command in the market for the cellulose industries. 
We refer to this aspect of the matter elsewhere in this issue. 
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EFFICIENCY v. PROTECTION. 


The New Statesman^ Cliicago, on August 3 last, published the 
following: — 

We quote the following from a leading article in the Wall Street 
Journal of July 8. The italics are ours. It ^s perhaps necessary to add 
that the Wall Street Journal is not representative of any particular group 
which is interested in management. It is the principal financial daily in 
New York. It writes specifically of the textile industry of the United 
States : but its remarks have a wider application. 

“ One of the evils of protection is that it tends to become a substitute for 
efficiency. 

For reasons of climate we have never been able to build up a linen 
industry in this country to compare with those of the West of Scotland, 
Belfast, or even Saxony. No industry has received higher protection than 
the manufacture of woollen goods, and yet people of only moderate means 
wear Scotch tweeds, West of England cloths, Bradford serges, cheviots 
and the like, because the quality is worth the difference in price, both in 
wear and in appearance. The idea of making people * clothes-conscious ’ by 
wearing two suits of inferior quality, at superior prices, in place of one 
which would look good to the last, has not ‘ caught on.^ 

Our cotton goods manufacturers have received protection every time the 
Republican party has engineered a tariff advance in acknowledgment of 
favours received. In spite of the substantial increases of 1922, that industry 
in New England has scarcely been paying its way. The alternative seems 
to,have been resort to cheap labour in the Southern cotton mills. It seems a 
decidedly un-American expedient, and hardly bears out the contention that 
the protective tariff is good for the worker. 

What seems to be needed in the textile industries is not more protection 
but reorganisation with an axe^ together with an improvement in qualUyj 
both in the product and in the conditions of the worher. Other industries 
hofve proved that good wages and working conditions wonderfully improve 
the per capita output^ both in quantity and quality. Long ago^ when other 
motor-car manufacturers without Ford^s vision proposed to reduce wages 
below two dollars a day^ Ford raised his minimum to five dollars and took 
the market away from them. Protection is perhaps something of a necessary 
evil, but protection as a substitute for efficiency becomes less tolerable every' 
day. 

To take only one group, all the textile manufacturers have shown 
Congress is that protection has failed to teach them their business, 


COTTON BAGS FOR POTATOES. 


The Cotton Textile Institute in New York report a steady 
increase in the use of cotton bags for packing potatoes in convenient 
quantities for retail distribution. 

Reports from retail grocers in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts indicate that housewives often 
prefer this type of package and are buying more of their household 
suppl}* of potatoes in cotton bags this year than ever before. 
Approximately one-half the stores interviewed by the Institute in 
twqse four states are selling potatoes in this way. Of these more 
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than 78 per cent favour cotton containers because they save time 
in serving customers and tend to increase the unit of sale. 

Potato shippers state they have found three important advan¬ 
tages in favour of cotton bags. One advantage is that small cotton 
bags are easier to handle than other small containers. They have 
a further advantage of joermitting a freer circulation of air and 
thus preventing decay which sometimes develops when certain types 
of closed containers are used and the packages are stored for "any 
period. A third advantage lies in the improved appearance of 
the cotton bag. 

A 15-lb. potato bag represents the use of about tliree-quarters 
of a square yard of fabric, which is important to the housewife- 



The New Cotton Potato Sack. 


purchaser for its re-use value. The stencil lettering can be easily 
removed so that the bags when cleaned are suitable for use in the 
household. 

'^hese small potato bags are usually made of plain unbleached 
materials, but experiments are being made by shippers in Idaho 
in using such colours as green or blue, in gingham checks, as a 
means of making packages more distinctive. 

In connection with this market study the Institute is investigat¬ 
ing the use of cotton bags for packing fruit and nuts in retail 
quantities. 
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FABRIC FOR MOTOR-CAR HOODS REQUIRED. 


An opportunity for textile manufacturers exists in the perfection 
of a fabric, either coated or uncoated, which is better adapted for 
use in motor-car hoods, stated a speaker before the Detroit Society 
of Automotive Engineers when he asked the textile industry to 
devote intensive research towards the development of such a cloth. 
The average material in use to-day, he stated, if stretched suffix 
ciently taut to present a neat appearance, shrinks excessively when 
exposed to hot weather; light-coloured materials so much in 
demand become dirty and discoloured. Some method will have 
to be found to prevent permeation of ram and wind-dnven dust and 
dirt through the fabric. Whether a coating wiU accomplish it or 
whether a special material will have to be devised will be up to 
the textile manufacturer. 


FULLER E. CALLOWAY MEMORIAL. 



Employees of the cotton mills of Cason J. Callaway, at La 
Grange, Ga., have dedicated an impressive airplane beacon and 
dock tower which they themsdves erected in memory of Fuller E. 
Callaw^, founder of the mills and a pioneer in the cotton industry 
in the South. Mr. Callaway died two years ago. 
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WORLD ASPECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1930. 


The League of Nations Union, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.I, is organizing at the London School of Economics 
on 25th, 26th and 27th February, a conference to deal with the 
above subject. 

The conference is to be similar in scope to the conferences the 
League of Nations Union has held in previous years on questions 
of social insurance, a-rbitration and conciliation in industrial dis¬ 
putes, methods of fixing minimum wages, forced labour, etc. 

Promises have been received from experts to speak on the 
different aspects of the problem; and those connected with the cotton 
industry who are desirous of taking part in the discussions are 
recommended to communicate with the Secretary, Mr. J. C. Maxwell 
Garnett, C.B.E., ScD. 


THE LANCASHIRE COTTON FAIR. 


The Lancashire Cotton Fair organized by the Daily Dispatch 
and conducted under the patronage of the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations, Ltd., the Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, will be held at the City Exhibition 
Hall, Manchester, during the period February 11 to March i. The 
main object of this exhibition is to stimulate the use of cotton 
goods, and is a direct result of the Resolution adopted at the 
Barcelona Cotton Congress referring to the extended use of cotton 
textiles. 

Raw cotton, cotton yams and fabrics, spinning and weaving 
machinery, etc., will be exhibited. A special feature will be a 
daily mannequin parade of cotton dresses. 


Too late for classification. 

The Fossick Bureau (Memphis), state, as per January 4, that: — 

We do not believe the Government—14,919,000 bales, 500-lb. 
gross weight equivalents—as of December i, overestimated the 
prospect; we believe the estimate was conservative, but bad 
weather since has been so persistent that it becomes a question of 
ability to salvage and of how much will be considered worth saving. 
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Telesrams ; Telephones : 

Welkin, Liverpool ” 3820 Central, Liverpool 

"Biped, Manchester” 3343-3344, Central, Manchester 

Private Wire: Liverpool—Manchester 

WELD & CO. 

Cotton Brokers & Merchants 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, and 
47-49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 

♦ 

Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 

Futures Orders executed in Liyerpool, New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Alexandru, Bombay and Havre 
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Distribution of the Cotton Spindles 
in the World. 


Mr. W. H. Slater, writing in the Textile Recorder, gave some 
interesting figures on the distribution of the world's spindles. We 
reprint his article in part below. 

In view of the great depression which persists in the cotton¬ 
spinning industry of most countries it is of interest to compare 
the pre-war spindleage position with that of the present time. The 
cotton-spinning industry of the world has reliable statistics at its 
disposal in the returns of the International Federation. The 
official statistics of cotton-spinning spindles contained in each 
country m 1913 and at the present time afford scope for some 
statistical analysis. Investigators outside the cotton industry 
raise the following primary questions: — 

(1) What is the position to-day in each country compared with 

the pre-war position ? 

(2) What percentage shares of the world's spindleage were 

contained in the competing countries in 1913 and at the 

present time? 

(3) What is the absolute spindleage increase and the percentage 

increase in each country since IQ13? 

(4) What percentage share in the world's spindleage increase 

has each country accounted for since 1913 ? 

(5) What are the relative normal productive hours of work in 

each country ? 

These are not all the points that should be investigated, but they 
will help to throw light on many disputed points. 

We have endeavoured to answer these points in Table No. i for 
all countries between 1913 and 1929, and for Continents in 
Table 2 in each case back to 1870. In the details we note an 
absolute increase in world's spindleage since 1913 of approximately 
21 million spindles. The percentage share of Great Britain in 
this world increase was 1.76 per cent.; Continental countries 
accounted for 21.35 per cent.; Japan had 20 per cent, of the increase; 
India and China each had 12 per cent.; and the United States of 
America 16 per cent. It should be clearly noted that these figures 
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World G)tton Spinning Spindles for the Years 1913 and 

Calculated from Inter- 
(By W. H. SLATER, B.Sc., 

The competitive position of each country based upon spindle hours per week. The 

each country multiplied by the productive hours 


Countries 

1913 

Percentage 
of World 

1929 

Percentage 
of World 

Absolute 
Increase 
or Decrease 

Europe: 

Great Britain .. 

56,662,000 

Total 

38-81 

65,917,000 

Total 

34-05 

from 1913 

366,000 

Germany 

11,186,000 

7-75 

11,250,000 

6-85 

64,000' 

France (a) 

7,400,000 

6-16 

9,880,000 

6*02 

2,480,000 

Russia .. 

7,668,000 

6*35 

7,466,000 

4-56 

-203,000' 

Italy 

4,600,000 

3-21 

5,210,000 

3-17 

610,000 

Austria (b) 

4,909,000 

3-42 

955,000 

2-91 

-128,000 

Hungary 

(In Austria) 

— 

163,000 

— 

— 

Czecho-Slovakia 

(In Austria) 

— 

3,673,000 

1-31 

— 

Belgium 

1,492,000 

1*04 

2,166,000 

664,000 

Spain .. 

2,000,000 

1-39 

1,875,000 

M4 

-126,000 

Portugal 

480,000 

d 

603,000 

d 

23,000 

Poland .. 

1.322,000 

•92 

1,667,000 

•95 

236,000 

Switzerland 

1,398,000 

•97 

1,504,000 

•92 

106,000 

Holland.. 

479,000 

d 

1,160,000 

•71 

681.000 

Sweden.. 

534,000 

d 

626,000 

d 

92,000 

Finland 

222,000 

d 

262,000 

d 

40,000 

Denmark 

89,000 

d 

99,000 

d 

10,000 

Norway 

74,000 

d 

60,000 

d 

-14,000 

Total Europe .. 

99,606,000 

69-38 

104,306,000 

63-52 

4,800,000 

Asia: 

India .. 

6,084,000 

4-24 

8,704,000 

6-30 

2.620,000 

Japan .. 

China [e) 

2,300,000 

1-60 

6,530,000 

3-98 

4,230,000 

1,009,000 

•71 

3,602,000 

2-19 

2,693,000 

Total Asia 

9,393,000 

6*65 

18,836,000 

11-47 

9,443,000 

America: 

U.S.A. 

31,605,000 

21-97 

34,829,000 

21-21 

3,324,000 

Canada .. 

865,000 

•60 

1,240,000 

•76 

386,000 

Mexico .. 

700,000 

•48 

751,000 

•46 

61,000 

Brazil .. 

1,200,000 

•84 

2,760,000 

1-67 

1,650,000 

Total American 

34,260,000 

23-89 

39,670,000 

24-10 

6,310,000 

Other 

Countries (c ).. 

291,000 

•18 

1,600,000 

•90 

1,209,000 

Grand Total . * 

143,449,000 

100-00 

164,211.000 

100-0 

^ 20,762,000 


(а) France gained 1|891,460 spindles in Alsace-Lorraine in 1919 from Germany. 

(б) Contains Hungary and Czecho-SlovaJria in 1913. 

(c) Includes Esthonia, Lithuania and Yugo-Slavia in 1929, which gives minor discrepancies 
compared with Basic Eecord, 


TABLE I 
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1929 together with World’s Cotton Spinning Capacity 

national Federation Returns. 

Lancashife Statistical Service.) 

item " Potential Spindle hours per week ” means the total bpindles contained in 
per week at which those spindles are normally run. 


Percent. Percent. 


Increase 

share 

Hours 


Percentage share 


or 

.of world 

per 

Potential Spindle 

of world productive 


Decrease 

Increase 

week 

hours per week for 

capacity based on 


1929 on 

or 

If) 

each country at 

weekly spindle hours Countries 

1913 

Decrease 


present 

if on full time 

Europe: 
Great Britain 

•66 

1*76 

47 

2,628,099,000 

26-76 

13-69 

12*25 

r 53 
1 51 

696,260.000 

503,880,000 

6*07 

6*13 

Germany 

France 

-2-64 

-•98 

70 

522,550,000 

3*32 

Russia 

13-26 

2*94 

52 

270,920,000 

2*76 

Italy 

-2-61 

-•61 

54 

51,570,000 

•53 

Austria 

— 

— 

56 

8,415,000 

•09 

Hungary 

— 

— 

54 

47,142,000 

•48 

Czecho-Slovakia 

44*50 

3-20 

50 

107,800,000 

110 

Belgium 

-6-25 

-•60 

70 

131,250,000 

1*33 

Spain 

4*79 

•11 

48 

24,144,000 

*20 

Portugal 

17*76 

M3 

60 

93,420.000 

*95 

Poland 

7*67 

•51 

54 

81,216,000 

*83 

Switzerland 

142*14 

3*28 

54 

62,640.000 

•63 

Holland 

17*23 

•44 

54 

33,804.000 

*34 

Sweden 

1*80 

*19 

54 

14.148.000 

*14 

Finland 

11*23 

*06 

54 

6,346,000 

*06 

Denmark 

-18*91 

-*08 

54 

3.240,000 

•03 

Norway 

4*80 

23*11 

— 

5,185,834,000 

52*80 

Total Europe 






Asia: 

43*06 

12*62 

70 

609,280,000 

6-21 

India 

183*91 

20*37 

107 

698,710,000 

7*12 

Japan 

256*91 

12*48 

130 

468,260.000 

4*78 

China 

100*53 

44-47 

— 

1,776.250,000 

18-11 

Total Asia 






America 

10*66 

16*01 

70 

2,438.030,000 

24*82 

U.S.A. 

45*03 

1*85 

50 

62,000.000 

•63 

Canada 

6*86 

*25 

80 

60,080,000 

*62 

Mexico 

129*16 

7*46 

70 

192,500,000 

1*96 

Brazil 

15*50 

25*67 

— 

2,752,610.000 

. 28*03 

Total America 






Other 

415*41 

6*85 

70 

105,000,000 

1*06 

Countries 

14*46 

100*00 

— 

9,819,694,000 

100*00 

Grand Total 


(d) Less than half of one per cent. 

(tf) Estimated from a reliable source. In others in 1913. 

(/) The hours per week refers to the “normal productive hours” for each country, and 
includes overtime and double shifts. 


TABLE I 
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refer /o the percentage share of each country in the total world 
increase. Table i shows very clearly the fallacy of taking per¬ 
centage increase; e.g., Great Britain's absolute increase was 365,000 
spindles, or only .66 per cent increase in 1929 on their 1913 total. 
The increase of 681,000 spindles in Holland, however, means a 
percentage increase for them of 142 per cent over 1913. The Asiatic 
spindleage increase of 8i million means a percentage increase of 
100 per cent. Brazil has doubled her spindles since 1913. The 
world cotton depression, however, is best seen at a glance in the 
second table, which shows annual average percentage share of 
the world’s annual percentage spindleage increase expressed as 
100. TJp to 1913 the absolute annual average world spindleage 
increase rose from i J millions in 1870 to 1880 to over 3 million per 
annum from igio to 1913. Since 1920, however, the conditions 
have been such that, despite an actual total increase in the world’s 
spindleage, the rate of increase per annum has consistently 
declined, until at the latest figures available for 1929 world 
spindleage annual increase now shows an actual decrease since 1928 
of nearly 900,000 spindles. 

Effect of Hours Worked on the Competitive Position in 
EACH Country. 

The above analysis takes no account of the varying hours per 
week in each country. If we multiply the 1929 spindles for each 
country by the hours worked per week we then obtain the true 
competitive position hi spindle hours per week. Thus, while Great 
Britain has 34 per cent, of the world’s spindles, their competitive 
position is only 26 per cent., due to the 47-hour productive week. 
Asia, with only 11 per cent, of the world’s spindles, is 18 per cent, 
competitive, due to a 94-hour week. America, with 24 per cent, of 
the world’s spindles, is 28 per cent, competitive on a 69-hour week. 


Year 

Great 

Britain 

Continent 

Total 

American 

Asia 

World 

Year 

1870 

37,700,0<K) 

12,838,000 

7,132,000 

1,130,000 

58.800,000 

1870 

1880 

43,000,000 

18,885,000 

10.653,000 

1,492,000 

74,000,000 

1880 

1890 

44,500,000 

26.353,000 

14,188,000 

3,659,000 

88,700,000 

1890 

1900 

46,500,000 

32,225,000 

20,610,000 

6,802,000 

107,395,000 

1900 

1910 

53,397,000 

41,167,000 

30,804.000 

9,126,000 

134,434,000 

1910 

1913 

55,653,000 

43.733,000 

34,271,000 

9,393,000 

143.449,000 

1913 

1920 

58,692,000 

43.385,000 

39,392,000 

12.162,000 

154.201.000 

1920 

1925 

57,116,000 

44,008,000 

42,012,000 

17,390,000 

161,363,000 

1925 

1926 

57.286,000 

45,645,000 

42,075,000 

17,519.000 

163,723.000 

1926 

1927 

67,325,000 

46,267,000 

41,312,000 

18,234,000 

164,597,000 

1927 

1928 

57,136,000 

47,768,000 

40.146,000 

18,479,000 

165,103,000 

1928 

1929 

56,748.000 

48,021,000 

39,966,000 

18,666,000 

165,104,000 

1929 

1929 

65,917,000 

48,388,000 

39.570,000 

18,836,000 

164,211,000 

Jan. 

1929 




TABLE II 
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THE WORLD’S POWER LOOMS. 


Calculated by Ike Lancashire Statistical Service, from official sources, and Comtelburo 

Year-book. 

(W. H. SLATER, B.Sc., TEXTILES, A.T.I.) 

Absolute Percent. 

Looms Percent. Looms Percent. Increase Percent. Share 

1913 of 1928 of in Increase of 

or World or World Looms in World 

Countries 1914 Total 1929 Total ^29-T3 Looms Increase 
Europe : 

Gt. Britain 806,452 28*69 739,887 23*75 —65,565 —8*13 21*25 

Germany.. 230,200 8*20 250,000 8*02 19,800 8*60 6*41 

France (fit) 108,000 3*85 192,600 6*18 84,600 78*33 27*42 

Russia .. 213,179 7*59 159,100 5*11 —54.079 —25*37 —17*53 

Italy .. 140,000 4*99 150,000 

Austria (6) 170,000 6*06 27,186 

S^lov. }ln Austria no.000 

Belgium .. 24,000 *85 54,385 


Spain 

Portugal .. 
Poland .. 
Switzerland 
Holland .. 
Sweden .. 
Finland .. 
Denmark 
Norway .. 

55,000 

12,000 

31,000 

21,555 

39,800 

12,442 

6,741 

4,360 

2,385 

1*96 

•43 

1*11 

•77 

1*42 

*44 

*21 

•15 

•08 

71,000 

22.000 

42,274 

27,079 

52,000 

16,000 

7,000 

5,891 

2,865 

2*28 

•71 

1*36 

•87 

1-68 

•52 

*22 

*19 

•09 

16.000 

10,000 

11,274 

5,524 

12,200 

3,558 

1,259 

1,541 

481 

28*89 

83*33 

36*37 

25*63 

30*65 

28*60 

21-93 

35*42 

20*18 

5*18 

3*24 

3*65 

1*80 

3*95 

1*15 

*42 

•50 

*16 

Total 
Europe .. 

1,875,103 

66-80 

1,929,267 

61-93 

54,164 

28*88 

17*55 

Asia: 

India (d) .. 

94,136 

3-35 

166,532 

5-34 

72,396 

76-90 

23*46 

Japan 

20,634 

*73 

82,276 

2*64 

61,642 

298*74 

19*98 

China (e) .. 

5,862 

*22 

29,788 

•96 

23,936 

409*02 

7*76 

Total Asia 

120,622 

4*30 

278,596 

8-94 

157,974 

130*96 

51*20 

America: 

U.S.A. .. 

696,387 

24*82 

736,379 

23*64 

39,992 

5-74 

12*96 

Canada .. 

30,674 

1*09 

26,746 

•86 

-3,928 

-12-80 

-1*27 

Mexico 

27,019 

•96 

29,992 

•96 

2,973 

11*00 

*96 

Brazil 

50,000 

1*78 

79,249 

2-54 

29,249 

38*60 

9*48 

Total 

America 

804,080 

28*65 

872,366 

28*00 

68,286 

8*49 

22*13 

Other 

Countries (c) 7,049 

•25 

36,176 

1*13 

28,126 

399*01 

9*12 

Grand 

Total .. 

2,806,854 

100*00 

3,116,404 

100*00 

308,560 

10*99 

100*00 


(a) France gained 50,258 looms from Germany in Alsace-Lorraine in 1919. 
\h) Contains Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia in 1913 and Hungary in 1929. 
( 0 ) Includes Esthonia, Lithuania and Yugo-Slavia in 1929. 

(d) Excludes hand looms, officially estimated at 2,500,000 in 1927. 

[e) Every family of any standing in addition has one hand loom. 


4*81 10,000 7*14 3*24 

4*40 —32,814 —19*30 —10*63 
1*74 30,385 126*70 .9*85 
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ENGLAND. 


YARN EXPORTS 
Twelve months ended December 31 



1927 

1928 


lb. 

lb. 

Russia .. 

160,200 

198,200 

Sweden 

1,410,200 

1,786,700 

Norway 

3,334.700 

3.205,900 

Denmark 

1.214,400 

1,486,700 

Poland (including Dantzig) .. 

5,224,000 

2,263,100 

Ciermany 

56,602,900 

43,631,200 

Netherlands .. 

41,766.600 

33.462.100 

Belgium 

8.592,800 

6,768,000 

France 

3,824,700 

4,174,800 

Switzerland 

10,411,800 

9,089.900 

Italy. 

506,400 

982,300 

Austria 

1,355,600 

1.334,800 

Czecho-Slovakia 

2,746,200 

3,102,600 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State 

2.992,100 

1,672,600 

Bulgaria 

3,033,300 

2,388,000 

Roumania 

7.056,800 

5,752,900 

Turkey 

693,200 

740,900 

China (including Hong Kong) 

1,267,900 

1,724,900 

United States of America .. 

2,988,000 

2,360.800 

Brazil .. 

2,666.000 

3,140,600 

Argentine Republic .. 

2.236,700 

2,116,700 

British India— 



Bombay via Karachi 

751,700 

627.900 

„ „ Other Ports .. 

7,929,900 

8,461,900 

„ Total 

8,681,600 

9,089,800 

Madras 

6,660,400 

6,791,600 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 

5,262,900 

4,960,500 

Burmah 

969,300 

879,100 

Straits Settlements and Malay States 

273,600 

226,800 

Australia 

6,608,700 

4,360,100 

Canada 

1,478,300 

1,800,300 

Other countries 

11,676.500 

10,737,200 

rUp to 40’s .. 

101,912,700 

77,141,700 

Counts J Over 40*s up to 80’s 

72,317,400 

66,485,900 

j Over 80’s up to 120's 

LOver 120’s .. 

23,232,800 

22,467,000 

3,001,800 

3.112,300 

Grey, unbleached 

179,319,900 

150,162,200 

Bleached and dyed ,. 

21.144,800 

19,044,700 

Total. 

200,464,700 

169,206,900 

Value 

£23,608,368 

£22,566,494 


The exports of cotton yarns in 1913 were 210,099,000, valued at 


CLOTH EXPORTS 
Twelve months ended December 31. 


1927 1928 

sq. yds. sq. yds. 

Sweden . 25,895,000 21,801.300 

Norway . 17,308,700 14,661,300 

De nm ark . 28.330,300 23,398,900 

Gennajiy . 77,317,600 62,610,600 

Netherlands .. .. .. 66,064,600 66,189,000 

Belgium . 30,296,900 24,417,600 

France 14,562.600 12,226,900 


1929 

lb. 

270.700 

1.511,000 

3.407.200 
1,671,600 
2,044,000 

39,369,100 

32,221,900 

6.326.100 
6,864,500 
8,024,500 

1.308.200 
1.497,900 
3,063,300 

2.196.200 

1.513.200 

4.946.300 

523.300 

2.364.300 

2.468.100 

2 . 666.200 

2,761,400 

479,100 

7.839.700 

8.318,800 

8.447.700 
4,031,000 

639.300 
218,500 

6,327,200 

1.685.700 
11,080,600 

76,723,100 

66,191,000 

20,626,200 

3,096,400 


146,957,500 

19,679,200 

166,636,700 

£20,753,279 

£15,006,291. 


1929 
sq. yds. 

16.585.300 
16,866,100 
26,776.900 
47,044,000 

64.627.300 
26,418,600 

9,346,200 
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CLOTH EXPORTS— continued. 


Switzerland 


1927 
sq. yds. 
146,346,400 

1928 
sq. yds. 
119,667,400 

1929 
sq. yds. 
88,662,400 

Portugal, Azores and Madeira 

12,969,200 

10,200,400 

12.036,200 

Italy .. 


8,721,100 

12,117,400 

9,948,000 

Greece .. 


39,937,100 

29,950,700 

36,620,600 

Roumania 


16,816,700 

14,883,000 

11,140,700 

Turkey 


61,542,600 

56,230,800 

62,970,600 

Syria .. 


30,424,000 

17,208,000 

22,476.500 

Egypt . 


169,883,900 

128,670,300 

161,619,300 

Morocco 


52,289,700 

62,400,300 

57,029,400 

Foreign West Africa .. 


63,420,600 

64,412,200 

67,221,000 

Foreign East Africa .. 


11,162,600 

16,407,100 

16,156,500 

Iraq 


80,139,400 

48,536,300 

38,878,900 

Persia .. 


18,540,600 

18,721,300 

13,522,200 

Dutch East Indies 


138,243,300 

143,057,800 

120,172,600 

Philippine Islands and Guam 

12,819,900 

12,602,400 

9,836,800 

Siam 


25,369,600 

23,374,000 

26,983,300 

China .. 


76,131,700 

153,399,100 

149,616,300 

Japan .. 


13,541,900 

11,906.200 

11,473,600 

United States of America 


47,075,900 

38,945,800 

34,005,800 

Cuba 


11,723,500 

10,981,000 

18.923,000 

Mexico 


11,202,100 

16,400,600 

15,134.600 

Central America 


13,089,000 

14,043,600 

16,230,600 

Colombia 


38,433,000 

41,142,200 

41,842,200 

Venezuela 


18,997,400 

22,386,300 

31,144,300 

Ecuador 


6,692,300 

6,927,600 

7,060,600 

Peru 


12,136,000 

11,074,300 

12,682,000 

Chile. 


39,260,100 

27,626,000 

49,919,200 

Brazil .. 


61,016,700 

55,191,500 

37,447.800 

Uruguay 


16,018,700 

19,746,200 

18,102,000 

Bolivia 


3,219,300 

2,866,600 

3,667,100 

Argentine Republic .. 


131,177,400 

148,922,300 

144,152,200 

British West Africa .. 


144,444,900 

146,016,600 

123,607,100 

British South Africa .. 


73,180,900 

69,189,600 

71.681,400 

British East Africa .. 


18,442,400 

18,467,200 

18,756,400 

British India— 

Bombay, via Karachi 


290,833,600 

328,969,500 

227,708,400 

„ „ Other Ports 

285,212,400 

368,693,700 

284,269,500 

„ Total 


576,046,900 

687,653,200 

611,977,900 

Madras 

,, 

84,499,100 

92,249,700 

108,049.200 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar 
Orissa 

and 

924,941,700 

710,112,300 

687,826.200 

Burmah 

,, 

67,027,000 

61,768,100 

66,326,100 

Straits Settlements and Malay 
States 

77,660,400 

62,660,600 

82,929,400 

Ceylon .. 


35,764,100 

26,064,200 

31,554,100 

Hong Kong .. 


27,063,100 

33.121,800 

38,797,800 

Australia 


187,613,000 

143,009,500 

169,891,900 

New Zealand .. 


35,112,100 

30,667,200 

33,630,000 

Canada.. 


46,318,100 

43,740,600 

38,127,600 

British West India Islands and 
British Guiana 

23,676,300 

22,160,000 

19,290,800 

Other Countries 

•• 

168,298,200 

157,747,400 

147,231,200 

Grey, Unbleached 


1,302,997,200 

1,084.139,700 

1.033,821,100 

Bleached 


1,345,290,600 

1,348,710,600 

1,296,274,200 

Printed 


573,312,600 

646,414,600 

482,419,300 

Dyed in the Piece 


742,366,300 

745,019,800 

734,130.200 

Manufactured of Dyed Yarn 

162,927,300 

143,216,100 

126,041,700 

r Square yards 


4,116,883,000 

3,866,499,700 

3.671,686.600 

Total Linear yards 

,. 

4,189,109,600 

3,968,198,300 

3,764,861,400 

l^Cwts. 

•• 

6,913,182 

6,394,283 

6.181,390 

Value .. 

.. 

£109,996,716 

£107,298,462 

£99,263.987 

The 1913 exports of cloth were 7,076,252,000 linear yards, valued at £97,776,855 
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COTTON CLOTH PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


(FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1929) 
GRAND TOTAL INDIA (British India and Indian States). 




Six Months, April to September 

Description 


1927 

1928 

1929 

Grey and bleached piece goods; 




Chadars 

"lbs. 

14,104,220 

8.261,896 

11,074,976 

yds. 

35,955,860 

23,354,329 

31,706.714 

Dhutis .. 

lbs. 

67,399,782 

53,511,314 

75,736.329 

yds. 

322,629,411 

256,906,490 

376,138.403 

Dnlls and jeans 

lbs. 

10,747,249 

6,020,659 

9,807,629 

• yds. 

42,387,583 

24,794,230 

39,342,526 

Cambncs and lawns .. 

fibs. 

\yds. 

478,070 

2,759,997 

388,309 

2,112,797 

228,620 

1,382,766 

Printers. 

^Ibs. 

2,147,481 

2,200,779 

1,702,130 

yds. 

9,420,759 

10,633,937 

7,955.834 

Shirtings and longcloth 

lbs. 

yds. 

72,739,313 

317,340,032 

38,046,944 

170,488,652 

37,848,168 

259,740,767 

T-cloth, domestics and 

lbs. 

12,673,679 

7,479,999 

10,141,164 

sheetings 

yds. 

47,628,783 

30,269,933 

39,353,121 

Tent-cloth 

lbs. 

yds. 

1,191,914 

2,775,835 

1,236.421 

2,934,061 

1,505,929 

3,693,910 

Khadi, Dungri or 

lbs. 

21,531,818 

11,478,585 

17,694,819 

Khaddar 

yds. 

60,092,281 

34,585,003 

51,406,018 

Other sorts 

lbs. 

6,458.615 

3,227,459 

4,937,427 

yds. 

22,591.668 

13,628,040 

19,649,243 


Total .. 

fibs. 

208,472,141 

131,852,364 

190,677,091 

••\yds. 

863,582,209 

569,707,472 

830,339,302 


/lbs. 

Coloured piece goods .. \ yds. 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piece goods 
Hosiery. 

Miscellaneous .. .. lbs. 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool .. .. lbs. 


75,161,792 

339,281,234 

2,037,194 

459,252 

586,391 

214,336 

3,122,948 

2,469,524 


35,607,365 

168,338,897 

1,110,632 

242,560 

733,861 

220,188 

1,918,262 

1,384,736 


54,257,082 

256,904,362 

2,067,314 

526,605 

1,066,644 

309,808 

2,476,243 

1,763,690 


fibs. 291,849,990 172,607,200 252,297,964 

GRAND TOTAL .. i yds. 1,202,863,443 738,046,369 1,087,243,664 

1 doz. 673,588 462,748 836,413 
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COTTON YARN PRODUCTION IN INDIA 

(FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1929). 
GRAND TOTAL, INDIA (British India and Indian States). 


Six Months, April to September 


Count or Number 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1. 

5,369,770 

669,292 

1,974,280 

2. 

3,780,232 

1,911,772 

3,688,860 

3. 

1,180,740 

410,829 

947,227 

4. 

4,719,137 

1,965,431 

4,510,106 

5 . 

1,417,853 

1,111,927 

1,275,923 

6. 

4,905,160 

2.673,933 

6,024,427 

7. 

10,672,861 

4,464.947 

8.667.158 

8. 

5,967,168 

1,798.338 

3,093,157 

9. 

8,597,663 

4,118.045 

6,617,449 

10. 

10,409,205 

6.654,799 

9,989.388 

Total, Nos. 1 to 10 

57,009,779 

24,579,313 

46,787,975 

11. 

18,387,774 

11,409,476 

15,452,196 

12. 

14,611,067 

8.232.903 

11.738,177 

13. 

13,621,615 

9,426,005 

12,699,187 

14. 

16,601,308 

8,596,221 

13.339.267 

16. 

11,628,188 

7,101,672 

11,629,424 

16. 

17,269,828 

10,898,888 

15,918,724 

17. 

10,503,062 

6.166,514 

7,509,054 

18. 

12,112,707 

8,662.637 

12,118,940 

19. 

7,713,944 

5,992,215 

6,642,807 

20. 

78,384,116 

46,887,970 

66,193,974 

Total, Nos. 11 to 20 

200,733,609 

122,372,401 

173,141,750 

21. 

31,044,190 

16,946,802 

26,526,719 

22. 

27,104,381 

16,741,203 

27,689,569 

23. 

6,086,713 

3,628,248 

3,871.670 

24. 

29,763,030 

15,714,563 

23,267,017 

25. 

2,019,969 

1,610,548 

1,774,680 

26. 

7,249,770 

5,813,466 

7,782,869 

27. 

3,420,094 

1,065,959 

1,954,053 

28. 

6,736,457 

6,554,462 

7,286,976 

29. 

1,154,781 

952,847 

2,148,961 

30. 

21,696,892 

18,300,979 

22,661,933 

Total, Nos. 21 to 30 

136,164,267 

87,229,066 

124.964,247 

31. 

816,398 

1,031,343 

1,233,489 

32. 

6,381.895 

5,976,103 

8,062,636 

33. 

944,022 

384,328 

649,018 

34. 

884,200 

882,491 

1,160.296 

36. 

115,313 

83,598 

296,714 

36. 

1,469,026 

561,445 

1,119.704 

37. 

23,440 

66,666 

169,388 

38. 

166,022 

96,619 

263.044 

39. 


25,927 

36,839 

40. 

5,748,626 

>,314,408 

9,211,138 

Total, Nos. 3 to 40 

16,528,942 

14,422,928 

22.102,166 

Above 40. 

6,040,886 

3.794.582 

7,408,309 

Wastes, etc. 

3,219.282 

2,478,989 

3.153,909 

GRAND TOTAL .. 

418,696,636 

254.877.279 

376,668,355 
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INDIA. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON YARNS 


(In thousands of lbs.) 



Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan.-Oct, 

Country of Destination 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

Persia, Aden and Iraq .. 

683 

762 

1,235 

9,839 

China 

.. —• 

213 

160 

1,276 

Egypt. 

317 

628 

530 

4,381 

Other countries. 

539 

718 

576 

8,638 

Total, 1929 

1,539 

2,321 

2,500 

24,134 

„ 1928 

781 

778 

1,313 

16,047 

.. 1927 

2,240 

2,091 

1,332 

23,064 


EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 
(In lakhs of yards). 


Country of Destination 

Aug. 

1929 

Sept. 

1929 

Oct. 

1929 

Jan.-Oct 

1929 

Persia, Arabia, Aden and Iraq 

40 

49 

52 

390 

Ceylon 

13 

16 

28 

169 

Straits Settlements, Siam and China .. 

23 

23 

17 

193 

East Africa (including Mauritius) 

41 

25 

33 

333 

Other countries. 

16 

19 

15 

145 

Total, 1929 . 

133 

132 

145 

1,230 

.. 1928 . 

120 

876 

130 

1,989 

1927 . 

155 

159 

130 

1,609 


IMPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 
Grey (In lakhs of yards). 



Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Jan.-Oct, 

Country of Origin 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

United Kingdom 

. 531 

374 

345 

4,517 

Japan 

. 356 

319 

322 

2,968 

America ,. 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Other countries .. 

. 18 

13 

2 

155 

Total, 1929 

. 906 

707 

670 

7,649 

„ 1928 

. 851 

782 

681 

6,180 

1927 

. 826 

728 

769 

7,287 


■ I'l 

1 - 

Bsawsa 



WTtiite (In lakhs of yards). 





Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan.-Oct. 

Country of Origin 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

United ICingdom 

. 355 

394 

245 

3,940 

Other countries ,, 

. 27 

25 

19 

265 

Total, 1929 

. 382 

419 

264 

4,205 

1928 

. 487 

430 

422 

4,972 

1927 

. 450 

367 

335 

4,985 







(A Lakh of yards = ioo,ooo yards) 
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JAPAN. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH DURING THE FIRST NINE MONTHS 

OF 1929. 

(Quantities in thousands of square yards ; values in thousands of yen). 

Coloured, 

Unbleached Bleached printed or dyed 


Classes and countries 


Square 

Value 

Square 

Value 

Square 

Value 

of destination 
Cotton cloth: 


yds. 

in yen 

yds. 

in yen 

yds. 

in yen 

Sheeting.. 


133,543 

28,827 

333 

77 

— 

— 

Shirting , 


381,078 

69,042 

87,400 

20,656 

47,980 

9,415 

Drills 


23,796 

6,778 

936 

246 

70,525 

16,945 

Jeans 


23,831 

5,451 

4,331 

1,073 

122,289 

30,344 

T-cloth .. 


9,374 

1,942 

428 

95 

27,813 

6,666 

Imitation nankeens 


25,174 

6,118 

975 

150 

2,099 

469 

Canvas .. 


1,998 

1,010 

— 

— 

1,016 

382 

Flannel .. 


2,530 

877 

1.713 

517 

37,961 

10,204 

Crepe 


— 

— 

6,388 

1,260 

18,518 

3,455 

Prints .. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

44,377 

8,842 

Striped tissue .. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

69,076 

16,437 

Satin 


— 

— 

— 

— 

113,510 

43,633 

Mousseline de laine 


1 

(*) 

— 

— 

12,078 

2,599 

Poplin .. 


— 


— 

— 

5,666 

2,266 

All other 


1,266 

206 

1,524 

406 

61,618 

21,941 

Total 

*« 

602,581 

119,261 

104,028 

24,379 

634,424 

170,487 

China, including Hong Kong 128,945 

29,281 

74,930 

17,932 

324,349 

99,362 

British India 

• ♦ 

304,672 

64,302 

11,318 

2,360 

98,817 

23,097 

Netherland E, Indies 


35,393 

6,390 

8,504 

2,005 

102,251 

24,004 

Egypt 


50,608 

11,443 

435 

97 

27,927 

5,605 

Other Africa 


26,671 

6,717 

2,248 

504 

12,222 

2,742 

Australia ., 


6,004 

1,083 

458 

110 

4,505 

1,146 

Singapore .. 


1,184 

292 

1,491 

307 

19,939 

3,921 

Philippine Islands 


1,016 

199 

2,132 

483 

17,465 

3,489 

Arabia and Persia 


31,766 

6,841 

276 

62 

3,563 

848 

Siam 


2,441 

521 

1,222 

288 

9,787 

2,152 

South America .. 


11,510 

2,618 

674 

149 

8,633 

2,066 

Other countries .. 

* Less than 1,000. 

• 

3,472 

664 440 92 5,076 1,155 

(Compiled by U.S. Dept, of Commerce.) 


IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON. ' . 


During the months of September and October, iQ2g, imports of 
raw cotton into Japan were as follows: — 

Running bales Bales of 500 lbs. 


Indian . 148,677 118,941 

American. 93,400 92,933 

Chinese • * •. . • • • 146,016 68,338 

Egjrptian. 3,426 6,024 

Afncan. 12,374 9,899 

Rangoon. 2,199 1,769 

Others .. •« •. • - 2,601 1,387 

Total . 408,693 288,282 
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COTTON YARN EXPORTS FROM JAPAN (BY COUNTS AND COUNTRIES) 


Total from Jaa 1 to Oct 30, 1929 

(In Bales of 400 lbs) 

14’s & 43 ’s & 


For 

20*s 

16's 

below 

32*s 

40’s 

42’s 

above 

Total 

Shanghai 

201 

1 

22 

1,313 

101 

695} 

4,014} 

6,2571 

Tientsin 

44 

— 

— 

144i 

5 

621 

2811 

1,096 

Tsingtau 

23i 

1 

— 

2101 


631 

11 

867 

Dairen 

1,377 


104 

2991 

1 

3201 

161 

2,124 

Hankow 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Manchuna . ^ 

4,257i 

44J 

33J 

553 

41 

2.0991 

83 

7,0751 

Other China .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Hong Kong .. 

878i 

313 

222 

1,284 

206 

1.644 

661 

4,614 

Phihppines .. 

260 

161 

171 

612J 

505} 

111 

2501 

1,664 

Singapore 

m 

— 

— 

67} 

25 

— 

27 

122 

Bombay 

— 

lOi 

— 

286 

1.0951 

4.744 

12,0311 

17.167} 

Calcutta 

— 

— 

15 

78 

976 

414 

74 

1,557 

Other India .. 

— 

— 

— 

107 

490 

1,0231 

786 

2,406} 

Dutch India .. 

311 

18 

300 

H 

877 

41} 

711 

1,6201 

San Fianasco 

689 

31. 

258 

4 

— 

— 

— 

982 

Central Am .. 

1,393 

2& 

282 

1 

12 

— 

3 

1,717 

Egypt.. 

351J 

— 

— 

— 

25 

28 

8 

4121 

Others 

l,314i 

124 

5561 

18 

761 

912} 

23} 

3,026} 

Total 

11,103 

59H 

l,810i 

4,870 

4,309} 

13.188} 

16,737i 

52,610} 


ARTIFICIAL SILK INFORMATION 

YARNS AND PIECE GOODS 

PRODUCTION-EXPORTS—IMPORTS-TARIFFS 
MARKET REPORTS 

APPLY: 

The TEXTILE & ENGINEERING PRESS BUREAU Ltd. 

(Managtng Dtredor: J GUTHRIE OLIVER) 

■^8225. 4, YORK ST., MANCHESTER 
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RAYON 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 

(In 1.000 lbs) 

RAYON 

ISi^phed by The Textile 6- Engineering Pi ess Bui 

Pro- 

eau, Ltd , 

Manchester,) 

Con- 

Country 

duction 

Imports 

Exports 

sumption 

Italy 

59,000 

1,423 

38,624 

21,799 

Great Britain .. 

53,100 

1,619 

8,220 

46,499 

Germany 

46,000 

19,692 

18,369 

46,333 

Prance .. 

37,000 

781 

12,505 

25,276 

Holland .. 

20,000 

3,240 

19,512 

3,728 

Belgium 

15,000 

1.278 

6,687 

10,591 

Switzerland 

12,260 

3,278 

8,318 

7,210 

Poland .. 

5,435 

1,188 

1,019 

5,604: 

Czecho-Slovakia 

4,250 

8,512 

2,202 

10,660 

Austria .. 

3,620 

2,495 

2,816 

3,299 

Spain 

2,000 

4,800 

— 

6,800 

Hungary 

670 

1,900 

545 

2,025 

Others .. 

1,000 

4,693 

— 

5,593 

lotal Europe .. 

258,325 

— 

— 

195,317 

Total Africa 

— 

1,200 

— 

1,200 

Japan 

18,000 

386 

8 

18,378 

China 

— 

19,800 

— 

19,800 

India 

— 

8,145 

— 

8,145 

Others .. 

— 

871 

— 

871 

Total Asia 

18,000 

— 

— 

47,194 

Umted States ,. 

131,325 

16,388 

254 

147,459 

Canada . 

3,750 

2,600 

— 

6,250 

Others .. 

— 

1,082 

— 

1,082 

Total N America 

135,075 

— 

— 

164,791 

Total S, America 

960 

5,069 

— 

6,019 

Austraha 

— 

3,500 

— 

3,500 

Grand Totals .. 

412,350 

— 

— 

408,021 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF RAYON. (In 1,000 lb&.) 


ji Supplied by The Textile 


Engineering Press Bureau, JLtd , 

Manchester) 



1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

Austria 


3,620 

4,000 

3,500 

3,500 

Belgium 


.. 16,000 

15,000 

13,500 

13,100 

Canada 


3,750 

3,500 

2.600 

2,250 

Czecho-Slovakia . - 


4,250 

3,500 

3,600 

2,800 

France 


.. 37,000 

30,000 

21,000 

17,500 

Germany .. 


.. 45,000 

41,000 

31,000 

26,000 

Great Britain 


.. 63,100 

62,000 

38,803 

26,500 

Holland 


.. 20,000 

18,000 

16,500 

13,500 

Italy 


.. 69,000 

47,000 

36,000 

36,000 

Japan 


., 18,000 

12,000 

8,000 

6,600 

Poland 


5,435 

5,000 

4,000 

2,000 

Spain 


2,000 

2,500 

1,000 

300 

Switzeiland 


.. 12,250 

12,000 

10,340 

8,000 

United States 


.. 131,325 

98,650 

75,060 

62,676 

All others .. 


2,620 

2,850 

2,075 

1,556 

Total 

, , 

.. 412,350 

347,000 

266.868 

219 080 
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ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF RAYON BY COUNTRIES AND 
PROCESSES, 1929, 

(In 1,000 lbs.) 


{Supplied by The Textile 6* Engineering Press Bureau^ Ltd.^ Manchester.) 


Country 

Total 

Viscose 

Acetate 

Cupra. 

Collodion 

Great Britain .. 

.. 53,100 

40,920 

11.360 

820 


United States 

.. 131,325 

114,025 

7,000 

2,300 

8,000 

Italy 

.. 69,000 

56,900 

1,000 

1,100 

— 

Germany 

.. 15,000 

33,200 

800 

11,000 


France 

., 37,000 

32,730 

3.600 

700 

70 

Holland ,. 

,. 20,000 

20,000 

— 

— 

— 

Japan 

.. 18,000 

18,000 

— 

— 

— 

Belgium .. 

.. 16,000 

10,700 

1,600 

— 

2,800 

Switzerland 

.. 12,250 

12,260 

— 

— 

— 

Poland 

5,435 

3,635 

— 

— 

1,800 

Czecho-Slovakia 

4,260 

4,260 

— 

— 

— 

Canada .. 

3,750 

2,813 

937 

— 

— 

Austria .. 

3,620 

3,620 

— 

— 

— 

Spain 

2,000 

2,000 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil 

950 

950 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary .. 

670 

— 

— 

— 

670 

Greece 

680 

5S0 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden .. 

420 

420 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

412,360 

356,993 

26,097 

16,920 

13,340 

1928 Totals 

.. 347,000 

292,920 

26,100 

13,950 

16,030 


BRITISH RAYON- 

-EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 



1929 

1928 

1927 

Yarn ; 

Imports in lbs. .. 

2,150,714 

2,884,860 

2,700,776 

Imports in £ 

506,470 

640,045 

689,965 

Exports in lbs. 

8,153,761 

9,643,325 

8,358,141 

Exports in £. 

1,696,424 

2,156,827 

1,809,242 

Rayon Hose ; 

Imports in dozen pairs 

1,035,601 

547,851 

— 


Wholly of Rayon : 
Tissues in lbs. .. 
Tissues in £ 

Of Rayon Mixed ; 
Tissues in lbs. .. 
Tissues in £ 


MANUFACTURES—IMPORTS. 


3,912,832 

3,039,959 

8,757,443 

4,007,733 


2,874,8961 

2,326,806 

7,261,919 I 
3,904,306 J 


£5,535,207 


MANUFACTURES—EXPORTS, 


Wholly of Rayon : 
Tissues in lbs. .. 
Tissues in £ 

Of Rayon Mixed : 
Tissues in lbs. .. 
Tissues in £ 


1,255,148 

924,820 

12,888,226 

5,106.661 


789,028 

592,637 

15,764,174 

6,630,390 


^ £6,787,706 
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Reyiews on Current Cotton Literature. 


Trade Organization.” Series i, ” Cotton Spinning,” by 
F. Greenhalgh, A.MJ.E.E., published by the author, 68, Albert 
Road West, Bolton, I.ancashire, at 5^* “Measurement is the 
key to efficiency and progress” is the motto of this book of nearly 
300 pages, to which 37 charts are added. The author might 
almost have chosen Socrates’ words: “ Nosce te ifsumy 

The object of the system propounded is to bring about a 
common understanding of many of the factors which collectively 
produce what is termed bad trade.” To measure each contribu¬ 
tory influence this system has been evolved after many years of 
painstaking enquiry in different channels. The book contains the 
following 26 chapters: — 

Organization and efficiency; the problem in cotton spinning; 
capital; processes and expense sections; system of units; the chit 
system; salaries and wages; expense sheets; process costs; waste 
and moisture; production rates; production costs; cost balances; 
expense credits; warehouse; cotton; sales; the course of trade; 
reports for directors; stocktaking; weight reconciliation; investi¬ 
gation accounts; balance sheets; conclusions for cotton spinning; 
the cotton trade; staple industries; appendix. 

This book is very plainly written and comprehensible to any 
bookkeeper; it is lucid and very carefully thought out. It shows 
how the losses—or profits—arising from inaccurate knowledge of 
costs, short-time working, low or high selling prices of yarn, and 
speculation in the purchase of cotton can each be identified at the 
end of every accounting period. A chapter is devoted to the appli¬ 
cation of the principles to the weaving and finishing branches of 
the cotton trade. 

If every mill had a system of this kind in force, if the trade 
would adopt a standardization of costing practice, no doubt many 
losses, invisible in a haphazard method of cost calculation, only too 
frequently resorted to at present, would become evident and might 
be remedied. 

The system of costing which is exemplified in detail is used as 
the basis for a scheme for trade organization among spinners 
through uniformity of administrative practice. By a general 
adoption of the proposals it appears possible that the present 
ruinous competition may at all events be mitigated. 

The book is intended to be a practical instrument for the 
financial administration of cotton-spinning mills, and for co-opera- 
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tion among members of the same trade. A copy should be in the 
hands of the costing clerk in'every cotton mill, but it can only find 
its way there if its importance is appreciated first by directors and 
managers, and it is priinarily for their attention that the book has 
been written. It is intended not only for the cotton mills of 
Lancashire but for the whole world. 

The Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Directory 
FOR Lancashire” (Forty-fifth edition), published by John 
Wbrrall Ltd., Central Works, Oldham, at i6s., is a v6ry compre¬ 
hensive directory of the cotton spinners, doublers, manufacturers, 
bleachers, dyers, finishers, situated in Lancashire. Other very 
useful chapters give lists of the managers, secretaries, and sales¬ 
men of each mill, fabrics and yams produced, annual holidays, 
etc. It should be noted that a pocket edition of this directory is 
also published at 13 s. 

Indian Cotton,” a Review of the Season 1928-29, issued 
by Churulal Mehta & Co., Bombay, is very interesting reading. 
The pamphlet contains valuable tables. This firm "writes, as 
regards the prospects, as follows: — 

‘ Looking ahead, the outlook for Indian cotton is much better 
than whai- it was last year at this lime. We estimate the world 
carry-over of Indians on ist September, 1929, at 2,225,000 bales, 
against 2,500,000 bales last year. The monthly rate of world con¬ 
sumption of Indian cotton is now about 440,000 bales, or 70,000 
bales more than last year at this time. The Indian new crop 
progress is not yet advanced enough to express the yield in bales. 
Presuming that the crop is a normal one, we think that the carry¬ 
over of Indian cotton on ist September, 1930, would be smaller 
than what we have this season. This feature should tend to 
bring our prices up in parity with Americans. 

The second edition of COTTON Doubling AND TWISTING, 
Vol. I, by Sam Wakefield, (published by C. Nicholls & Co., 
Manchester). 

The book has been written specially for students, and those 
actually engaged in cotton doubling and twisting. 

Section I deals in logical order with the testing of the different 
types of yams and thread, describes the various tyipes of cop met 
with in practice, and analyses the systems of counting and 
conversions. Whilst the book deals very fully with the detailed 
tests and testing, an omission is the lack of full discussion on the 
dynamical shortcomings of most machines. 

Section II on doubler winding will be very much appreciated 
by U.L.C.I. students. 
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The volume is well pnnted with good illustrations and contains 
much valuable data on constants, twists, etc. 

The other three volumes dealing with flyer twisting, ring 
twisting, twine twisting, clearing, gassing, reeling, etc., are in 
the press. These four volumes are published at 30/- 

W. H. S. 

Lancashire Betrayed, by E. E. Canney, published by John 
Heywood Ltd., Manchester, at 3s. 6d. Mr. Canney discusses the 
reasons for the American cotton spinning section’s loss of trade, 
or, in other words, its inability to meet foreign competition in the 
markets of the world. He points out the effect on the Lancashire 
cotton industry of the Great War, deflection, high cost of supplies 
and distributive charges, heavy local and national taxation, etc. 
He blames the cotton spinning industry for their present unenviable 
position in as far as their promotion of boom flotation, but he lays 
more blame on the national administration and suggests that the 
Government should now come to the aid of the cotton industry 
both financially and politically. 

The author further makes a proposition that an enquiry should 
be conducted to show the great disparity still existing between the 
retail and wholesale prices of all commodities. 

This book is really a compilation of lectures delivered by the 


THE 

Cotton Spinners’ & Manufacturers’ 
Directory for Lancashire 

This Directory will make its 46th 
Annual Appearance in March, 1930 

It will contain the following: 

Details of approximately 2,500 firms in 43 
Lancashire Towns; a full classification of more 
than 80 different cotton fabrics, with the names 
of the firms engaged in their manufacture; 
Alphabetical lists of more than 3,000 mill 
officials, and much other valuable information. 

Have you ordered your copy ? 

Desk Edition 16 /- net Pocket Edition 13 /- net 

Obtainable from any bookseller or direct from the publishers, 

John Worrall Ltd., Oldham, Lancs 
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author, and his unbiassed views should be studied by everybody 
who takes an interest in the welfare of Lancashire. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Review for January, published 
by P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London, is. Contains technical articles 
on the Evolution of the Cotton Hair, by W. Youngman; Vicinism 
and Artificial Pollination in Egypt, by Trevor Trought; The Deter¬ 
mination of Fineness of Egyptian Cotton and its Relation to 
Quality, by N. W. Barritt. The latter article should be of special 
interest to Egyptian cotton spinners. 

Die Deutsche Textil-Industrie, published by Verlag fiir 
Borsen und Finanzliteratur A. G., Berlin W. 35, at Marks 25.00. 

This publication of 650 pages is a complete directory of the 
German Textile Industry. Each section of the industry is dealt 
with, VIZ. : Artificial Silk, Silk, Wool, Cotton, Bast Fibres, etc. 

Full information on the history, capital, dividends, etc., is given 
for every textile firm existing in Germany. 

BestimmungsgrxJnde der Baumwollpreise, by Otto Donner, 
published by Institut fur Konjunkturforschung, Berlin, at 6.80 
Reichomarks, is a highly interesting publication to all engaged in 
the cotton industry. The author discusses the forces which control 
the price fluctuations of American cotton and illustrates his theories 
very fully with graphs. He also suggests the possibility of fore¬ 
casting cotton prices and cotton acreage. 

The author devotes a separate chapter to Indian cotton and 
another to Egyptian cotton. 

Anyone interested in the cotton trade and having a knowledge 
of German should derive great benefit from a study of this publi¬ 
cation. 




LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garston, UVERPOOL 

Offices and Showroom: 324 ^ 325 MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Tdegrami; NUGOET Lxvupool. CodM: ABC, Ai, and MARCONI 
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CONTINENTAL 
Cotton Ginning Machinery 

System Outfits, Air-Blast or Brush Types. 

Hand Gins or Single Power Driven Gins, 




Gm, Feeder and Condenser 



Eagle Cotton Cleaner 
CnVa Adirets 

“COMOIKCO-BmMXKQBAH, AuL” 
Any Standard Cods mod. 


CONTINENTAL System Ginning 
Outfits can be arranged in batteries 
of two to six gins of 70 or 80 
saws per gin. Complete system 
includes Suction Elevators, Presses, 
etc. Write for complete catalogue 
of CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


The World’s Standard 
For Almost 
A Century 

EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS: 

Continental Gin 
Company 

Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A. 
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Roistered Telegraphic Address, Telephone : 

•’ GLOBE. 5871. CASTLETON. 

Castlcton-Lancs ROCHDALE 


Royal Exchange^ Manchesieri 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS, 
PiLLAB H2 


TWEEDALES s? SMALLEY 

( 1920 ), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Opening,, T^reparing,, 
Spinning and doubling Cotton,, etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers 
Hopper Feeders 
Porcupine Feed Tables 
Grighton Openers 
Exhaust Openers 
Large Cylinder Openers 
Scutchers 

Flat Carding Engines 


Slubbing Frames 
Intermediate Frames 
Roving Frames 

Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 
Frames 

Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 
Frames (English and Scotch 
Systems) 


Drawing Frames 
4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 


ALSO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Goiler and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 


MACHINERY CLOTHINC 

That*s real 
Economy 

I-1 

I ROLLER CLOTHS | 

I CLEARER CLOTHS i 
, SIZING FLANNELS 
' ERMEN’S ENDLESS ' 
i CLEARERS i 

• LAPPINGS & MACHINE ^ 

I BLANKETS for Calico Primto's | 

I-1 

JAMES KENYON & SON Ltd. 

Derby Street Mills, Bury, Lancs. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF GLOBE WORKS ftboiciieiter Rooikui» 61* Deanmcate Arcade 
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TeUgram Codes 

Hu$ni» Manchester Meyer s 39th & 40th edition. 

ABC 5th edition, Bentley’s 
Phrase, Sheppei«ons, Marconi 


TURKISH COTTON 


HUSNI SONS & CHINASSI 

ADANA, ASIA MINOR, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 

74, PRINCESS Sf., MANCHESTER 


Spot and C.i.f. Merchants of Turkish Cotton with 
most up-to-date and largest ginning factory at ADANA. 

Agencies in all the principal Spinning Centres of the Continent. 


JOSEPH STUBBS L™ 

ANCOATS MANCHESTER 

MACHINERY 


WINDING DOUBLING GLBARING GASSING 
REELING PREPARING POLISHING BUNDLING 

ALL CLASSES OF 

YARNS & THREADS 

Teephone Ancoais Works Cify CoJes ABC stk sdtHon Liebers 
2447 (3 i*nes) Openshaw TT orks and B^n ley s 

Opemhaw 412 (a wms) Uanckesier Royal Exchange Pillar 

Telegram **Wfndtftg, Manchester Aii^ Tuesdays and Fridays 


Branch Works: OPENSHAW 


!!jii^ 




If contmmty of business, protection of records 
and accumulated data, and the safety of employees 
is essential, then so is the “Grmnell”—^fire’s 
arch-enemy For the “Grinnell^* is a constant 
protector waitmg day and night to operate im¬ 
mediately fire bleaks out 

Ovei 29,200 fires evtmguishcd by GrmneU at an 
bprtnkier System May average loss of less than £60 No human life has 
ueposti^t ac py ^ been lost by fire m a Grmnell protected 

building 



RINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 

AND FIRE ALuARM 

Starts when the fire starts—plays on 
the fire and sounds a loud alarm. 

MATHER & PLATT LTD. 

Fire Protection Engineers 

Park Works, MANCHESTER, and Parfc House, 
Great Smith Street, LONDON, S W 1 
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International Cotton Federation 

Congress Reports ^ other Pubhcattons 

for sale to non-members at the Head Offices: 238. Royal Exchange, Manchester 


Congress Reports. 

£ s. d. 

igoQ—ITALY (Milan and Rome) ... .i i o 

1911—SPAIN (Barcelona) . .i i o 

1913—HOLLAND (Scbeveningen) .220 

192G-SWITZERLAND (Zurich) .220 

1922—SWEDEN (Stockholm) ..o 15 o 

192s—AUSTRIA (Vienna) .. .050 

1929—SPAIN (Barcelona) . 10 o 


Other Publications. 

Report of the Cotton Industry of Japan and China (1029). 

Amo S. Pearse .i i o 

Columbia^ with Special Reference to Cotton (1926). Arno S. 

Pearse 10 6 

Egyptian Cotton Conference Report (1927) 100 

Cotton Growing in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1913). Amo 

Schmidt, Secretarj^.050 

Indian Cotton (1913-14). Amo S. Pearse (Secretary) . 076 

Braztcjan Cotton (1921-22). Amo S. Pearse (General Secretary) i i o 

Cotton in North Brazil {1922-24). Amo S. Pearse (Gen. Sec.) 110 

International Cotton Bulletin^ official organ of the Inter¬ 
national Federation, issued every quarter. Per year ... 1 o o 


Back numbers at 5s. 6d. (Nos. i, 2 and 3 out of stock, 
Nos. 25 and 29, los. each). 








•* 

HETH, MANCHESTER 
Telephones • 

ARDWIGS 2601 (7 lines' 


JOHN 


Codes • 

ABC ^5th and 6tb Editions] 
BENTLEY’S, Al, and 
WESTERN UNION 


HETHERINGTON 

- AND SONS, LTD. - 

Textile Machinery Makers 
MANCHESTER 


Introduced the Hopper Feeder to this country 
THE Were the Original Makers of Cast Iron Card Cylinders 

Were Patentees of the Curtis & Rhodes Differential Motion 
FIRM Invented the All-Metal Mule Carriage | 

' Were the first to manufacture the Heilman Comber 

WHO Original Makers of the Nasmith Comber 

Are now the Sole Makers of the New Model Patented 
Nasmith Comber 

Proprietors of CURTIS, SONS & CO., Manchester 


AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Established 1804 


HENRY BAER & CO. ZURICH 4. (Switzerland) 



Makers of all kinds of Textile Test¬ 
ing Machines and Instruments. 
Newest automatic strength and 
elongation testers. 

Newest twist counters for single 
yams. 

Diagram apparatus for cotton 
staples. 

CONDITIONING OVEN 
STANDARD 

with electric hot air blower, the 
quickest, completest, most efficient 
oven to accurately determine the 
moisture of cotton, yam, etc. 

Agents for England: 

W. ISHERWOOD & CO. 

32, Albert Street, King Street West 
Manchestes. 
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IBB LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGZ. 

Liverpool Cotton Association 

LIVERPOOL, 

^ (i^ 

THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 
:: MARKET IN THE WORLD :: 

(r^ 


Members of this Association Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Cotton. 

The World follows Liverpool Cotton Quotations Daily. 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

AXl information may be obtained from the Secretary. 













THERE ARE TWO 
ROUTES TO MANCHESTER 

THE DIRECT 

WHICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO THE PORT OF MANCHESTER 

AND THE OTHER 

WHICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO A POINT WHENCE IT MUST BE 
FORWARDED 

THE FIRST WAY SAVES TIME 
SAVES MONEY 
SAVES RISK 



Apply for particulars concerning the Port of Manchester 

to: 

The Manchester Ship Canal Co. 
Manchester, England 

Rooms 304/5 All-American Cables Building, 
89, Broad Street, New York City 
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The Cotton Industry 
of India 


Mr. Arno S. Pearsc, the General Secretary of the International 
Cotton Federation, has just returned from liis tour through India, 
where lie has been inspecting 40 mills in the different districts— 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Delhi, Cawnporc, Calcutta and Madras. 

He also Iiad conferences with the leaders of tlie industry and 
important Government and commercial rej)rcscntalivcs. 

Mr. Pearsc’b cxperienccb and imprcbsions will Ix^ jaiblishcd in 
book foim early in July, E\cry affiliated mill will receive a free 
cop3^ of this publication. 

The price for non-members will be 2is. 

Advertisements for the end of this publication, which will be a 
reference standard book on Indian cotton, may be sent to the 
Head Ofhee, 238, Royal Exchange, Manchester. 

Prices are: — 

Full page ... £iO o o 

Half-page ... £i?i 0 0 

The book will be issued in an edition of 6,000 copies. 
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REPORTS FROM ASSOCIATIONS. 

AUSTRIA. 

Spit^jning Seciion 

Austrian yarn production during tlic ycai Nvas reduced 

b} about 12 per cent as compared willi and l)y 17 per cent 

in if)27 In tlie first thiec months of the present year a still further 
reduction which cannot be measured exactly lias taken place 
Exports of cotton yarn in the past year were in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 108,000 metnc quintals in contrast with 120,400 in 1928 
and 144,400 in 1927 This reduction is equal to 16J per cent of 
1928 and 2^ 2 per cent of the 1927 exports 

During the course of the last 18 months, altogether 290,000 
spindles—29 per cent of the total—have been idle 

The development of the business situation of tlie Austrian 
cotton-spinning industry is already suitably characterized by the 
foregoing figures, and it now only remains for us to remark that the 
reduced production—that meant for sale—is only disposed of at 
a loss. 

The tendency of business is continually unsatisfactory and it is 
expected that increased short time will have to be worked 

Weaving Section. 

The volume of production in the wca\ing industry is also in 
the courae of an extraordinary decline, which is more easily lealizcd 
when one states that of tlie existing 17,000 looms 3,400, or 20 per 
cent., are completely stopped Dunng this time sales to the home 
industry have diminished by one-quarter but the import of cotton 
goods only fell 14 per cent in iq 2Q as compared with 1928 

Therefore, the proportion of foreign goods in the home market 
is greater than it has been in the previous year 

The disproportion between imports and home production is 
encouraged by the present form of the Austrian tariff, for which 
reason the industry is endeavouring to obtain an improvement in 
their customs duties 

The price situation of cloths has de\ eloped continually 
unfavourably under the pressure of foreign and home offers, which 
naturally affects the profits of the nulls Whilst during the last 
half-year only the ^ey goods manufacturers were feeling this 
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effect of this ciisis in the market it has iiuw spre ul tr tlio coloured 
goods wea\crs, with the result that these nulls also find it nrcessar} 
to run shoit time The geneial situation is aggra\atccl by the 
progressive relapse o( the home consumption oC cotton goods, which 
IS duefly due to the falling-ofl of the cuanjuiic situation of the 
country 

As the future linlds no ]>rosj)eLt of <i con'.uh 1 able decrease in 
impnits and an increase in home con->iiJiiption, tlic outlook for the 
future continues uiiiavouiablc 


7 //C onginai 1 cU in Oct man JoUolis — 

Bwmwoli spinnerei 

Die ostcrreich Garnproduktion 1st im faliie I(;2 q gegenuher 
dem vorausgegangenen fahr um cca, 12^0 zuiuckgegangen, 
gegenuber 1927 um 17 8% In den oisten drei Monaten des 
laufenden Jahres 1st ein woilcrtr Produktionsausfall eingelreten, 
dessen Ausinass ziffernmat.&ig noch nicht genau festgestellt wer- 
den konnte 

Die Ausfuhr 'von Baumwollgarnen hat im abgelanfenen Jahre 
rund 108 000 mq betragen gegenuber I2Q 400 im Jahre IQ28 und 
gegenuber 144 400 im Jahre IQ27, so dass der Ausfall betragt — 

16 ’% gegenuber 1928 und 
25 2 „ 1927 

Im Laufe von cca i J J a hren warden insgesaml 290,000 Spindeln 
oder 2 g% des gesamten Spindelstandes stillgelegt 

Mit den vorangefuhrten Ziffern 1st die Entwicklung der 
Geschaftslage in der osterreich Baiimwollspmnerei bereits ent- 
sprechend gekcnnzeichnet und es ware nur erganzend zu bemerken, 
dass die vernngerte Produktion-soweit sie fur den Verkauf 
bestimml 1st- nach wic vor mit Vciliistmaigcj abgesetzt wird Die 
Tendenz des Verkaufgeschaftes 1st eine anhaltend unbefnedigende, 
so dass mil weiteren Betncbscinschrankungcn gerechnet warden 
muss 

Baumwollweberei 

Auch del produktionsumfang der webmdustrie 1st in auffal- 
lender Ruckbildung begriffen, was in der Tatsache zum Ausdruck 
kommt, dass von den vorhandenen rund 17,000 Webstuhlen, derzeit 
ca 3400 Stuhle oder 20% abgestelll sind Wahrend sich demnach 
der Absatz der heimischen Industrie um cca I verrmgert hat, 1st die 
Gewebeemfuhr von 1928 auf 1929 nur um cca 14^0 gefalien, 
Demnach 1st heute der Anleil des Auslandes an der Deckung des 
Inlandgewebe-Bedarfes em grosserer als er noch vor emem Jahre 
gewesen 1st. 

Das Missverhaltnis zwischen Import und Inlandsproduktion 
wird dutch die Gestaltung des osterreich Zolllarifs begunstigt, 
weshalb die Industrie bemuht 1st, eine Verhesserung ihres Zoll- 
schutzes durchzusetzen Die Preislage an Geweben enlwickelt sich 
unter dem Drucke des in-und auslandischen Anbotes anhaltend 
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unglinbtigjWab naturgemass auf die Rent al)i lit at dcrBetriebe zurlick- 
wirkt. Wahrcnd bis vor cca. 1 Jahr nur die Rohwcbercien von der 
Absatzkrisc ergriffen warcn, hat sick dicselbc niinmehr auch auf 
die Bunlwebereicn erslreckt, so dass diesc Bclriebc gleichfalls zu 
Einschrankungsmassnabmen gczwungcn bind. Verscharft wird 
die Gcsaintlage durch den fortschreitcndcn Riickgang des inlan- 
dischcn Gewe^konsums, was auf die bedeutende Vcrschlcchtcrung 
in der Wirtschaftslage des Landes zuruckzufiihren ist. 

Da fiir die nachsle Zeit mit einer fiihlbaren Verringerung der 
Einfuhr ebensowenig zu rechnen ist, wie mit einer Steigerung des 
Inlandsbedarfes, kdnnen die Aussichten der Webwarenindustrie 
auf eine Besserung ilirer Absalzlage nicht giinstig beurteilt werden. 

(Verem der BauviwoUspinner uiid Weber Osterreichs^ Wein?^ 

BELGIUM, 

The low price of raw cotton during the last few months has not 
occasioned an increase in trade. Customers have refrained from 
buying because they hoped to see still lower prices; when the 
advance occurred it took away confidence in the market. 

Stocks in the hands of spinners show a tendency to increase. 

Export difficulties do not cease to increase, foreign competitors 
are selling at extremely low prices. 

In the weaving section the situation is hardly satisfactory. 
Clients hesitate to place new orders, consequently the receipt of 
fresh business is very slow. A nuinber of looms are stopped and 
there seems to be no prospect of any improvement in the near future. 

The hosiery industry now appears to be suffering from the crisis. 


The original text in French foUozvs : — 

La baisse profonde des cours du coton brut durant ces derniers 
mois n*a pas provoque une reprise des affaires. La clientele s*est 
abstenue parce qu^elle esperait voir des cours plus bas; lorsque la 
hausse s'est proauite elle a manqu6 de confiance dans le raffermis- 
sement du marche. 

Le stock en filature de coton a une tendance a augmenter. 

Les difficultes de Texportation ne cessent de s^accrcNitre, la 
concurrence etrangere vendant a des prix extrfemement bas. ? 

En tissage la situation est peu satisfaisante. La clientele 
hesitate h prendre de nouveaux ordres et Tenl^vement des ordres 
en cours est fort lent. De nombreux metiers sont arretes et Bon ne 
voit aucune amelioration dans un prochain avenir. 

La bonneterie semble a son tour atteinte par la crise. 

{''Association Coionnicre'^ de Belgique,) 


FRANCE. 

The improvement in the situation of the American cotton¬ 
spinning section during the last quarter of tQ2 Q, mentioned in the 
January number of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN, was 
purely seasonal and was not maintained. During the first quarter 
of 1930 the demand eased off and orders booked were undoubtedly 
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for less than Uic production. In the lucantiine stocks are not yet 
very large and orders fur delivery co\er a])j)roxiinately the second 
quarter. Prices liave given way and arc nut satisfactory. 

The spinning of Egyptian cotton at the end of the quarter 
under review has become quite precarious in view of the declining 
situation. Stocks are increasing and the prices which are already 
very unsatisfactory are being depressed still further owing to the 
competition from Englisli yarns. 

As regards the weaving section, the situation reported by us 
in the last issue of the BULLETIN has deteriorated still further. 
Stocks are not equally distributed according to districts and types 
of cloth, and the prices obtained are very indifferent. 

With the exception of minor adjustments in certain centres, 
there has been no change in wages. 

The figures for imports and exports of cotton yarns and cloth 
will be found in the original French which follows: — 

L’amelioration dc la situation de la filature de coton 
Ameriquesimalec dans le de Janvier du Bulletin Inter¬ 
national pour Ic dernier tnmestre de iQ2g a cte purement saisonniere 
et nc s’est pas maintenue. Pendant le premier trimestre de 1930 la 
deman de s*est ralentie et les ordres pris ont ete constamment 
inferieurs a la production. Les stocks ne sont cependant pas encore 
tr^s importants et les engagements a livrer couvrent a peu pres le 
2eme trimestre. Les prix ont flechi et ne donnent pas satisfaction. 

La fi.la.ture de coton egyptian, au cours du trimestre en revue, 
a vu sa situation declincr et devenir assez precaire. Les stocks 
sont en augmentation et los prix deja peu satisfaisants sont encore 
avilis par la concurrence des files anglais. 

Quant au tissage, sa situation que nous signalions comme 
alourdie dans le dernier Bulletin s’est plutot aggravee. Les 
stocks sont inegalement repartis suivant les regions et suivant les 
genres de tissue et les prix obtenus sont des plus mediocres. 

Exception faite reajustements partiels intervenus dans certains 
centres, il n’y a eu dans aucune region de modification generale de 
salaires. 


1. IMPORTATIONS (IMPORTS) 


4 t‘me trimestre Ann^e 

1929 entifere 

(Last Quarter (Twelve months 
of 1929 ) of 1929 ) 

Quintaux metriques 
(metric quintals) 

Fils de coton (cotton yarns). 10,478 34,439 

Tiesus de coton (cotton cloths) . 6,771 23,355 

IL EXPORTATIONS (EXPORTS) 

Fu.s DE COTON : Exportations totales (Cotton 

yams: Total exports) . 37,003 161,472 

Principaux Pays de Destination: Principal 
countries of destination) : 

Alg^rie, Colonies frangaises et pays de pro- 
tectorat (Algeria and French Colonies and 
Protectorates) . 4,078 14,893 
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4omc tumcblre Annce 

1929 ontieie 

(Last Quartei (Twelve months 
of 1929) of 1929) 

Quinlaux m^triques 
(metiic quintals) 

Allemagno ^Germany) . 4,949 32,885 

Union Economique Relgo-Luxembourgeoise 
(Economic Union of Belgium and Luxem¬ 
burg) ... ... ... ... ••• ••• 8,082 37,156 

Pays-Bas (Holland) . 3,582 16,119 

Suisse (Switzerland) ... . . 4,737 18,243 

Pologne (Poland) . 15963 6,407 

Republique Argentine (Argentine) . 1,677 5,593 

Tissus DE Co ION: Exportations totales (Cotton 

cloths : Total exports . 186,853 670,067 

Principaux Pays de Destination: Principal 
countries of destination) : 


Algerie, Colonies fran^aises et pays de pro- 
tectorat (Algeria and French Colonies and 


Protectorates) . 

129,942 

410,866 

Allemagne (Germany) . 

3,818 

20,252 

Angleterre (England). 

8,140 

34,818 

Suisse (Switzerland). 

4,775 

28,711 

Union Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise 

(Economic Union of Belgium and Luxem¬ 
burg) . 

10,465 

38,688 

Republique Argentine (Argentine). 

4,118 

3,776 

19,984 

Etats-Unis (U.S.A.). 

16,998 

Pays-Bas (Holland) . 

1,367 

6,646 

Grece (Greece). 

1,278 

4,732 

{Syndicat Gin^ral de VIndustrie Cotonniere Frangaise 


GERMANY. 

Spinning Section. 

No noteworthy alteration took place in the general condition 
of the German cotton-spinning industry during the first quarter of 
IQ30. Business remained as inactive as previously. The general 
economic depression, and particularly the downward tendency of 
the raw cotton market during the first quarter, caused buyers to be 
cautious before taking definite steps. As a consequence only short 
dated sales were effected such as were necessary to cover the abso¬ 
lutely indispensable requirements of the yarn users. Purchases 
for future dates moved, on the other hand, within very narrow 
limits. 

While the present general condition endures, restriction of 
output must continue to be maintained. Besides which the prices 
obtained were insufficient. 


(T//r original arficle in German follows): — 

Spinneret 

In der allgemeinen Lage der deutschen Baumwollspinnerei ist 
auch wahrend des i. Vierteljahres i()30eine nennenswerte Verande- 
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rung niclU cingclrclcn. \)w GcschdltstutigkiMl nach wic \or 
sclir schlc})]H'nd. Dw allgoincinc' wirtsclniltliclic Dtprcssion unci 
naincnUich die wahrcnd dcs Teils des i. Ouartdls riick- 

Idufige Bcwcgung dcr R( 4 ihauiiiwolhn,irktc vcranlasstc die 
Abnehmcrschaft, iiiit ihron nis])(isilionc n stark zuruckzuhallen. 
Infolgcde^'^cn konnten nur kurzfiislige, zur i^cckung dcs unbedingt 
notigen JRedartes dcr Garnverbrauclierscbafl erforderliche 
Absclilusse gclatigt worden. Verkaufe fur spatere Termine 
beweglcn such dagegen in selir engen Grenzen. 

Bei dicser allgcmeincn Lage mussten die Betriebseinschrank- 
ungen weiterhin aufrccht erhalten werden; aucli bliebcn die erzielten 
Verkaufspreise unaubkommlich. 

(Ardc'Ifs'ai/ssc/i?/?^ der detiUcheu P) au mi\} olUpinner verb mi de^ 
Weaving Section. 

The first quarter of 1930 has not brought any improvement in 
the condition o£ the South German cotton-weaving industry. The 
cautiousness on the part of buyers which had been accentuated to 
some i^xtcnt liy the \ lolent fluctuations of die raw cotton market, as 
compared with previous months, is still in existence, so that only 
short-term contracts have been ])racticable. As a natural conse¬ 
quence the sum total of orders in hand at the end of the quarter 
is considerably less than we are accustomed to. The restriction in 
output which has been hitherto enforced has not resulted in any 
improvement, but the existing restrictions must be maintained for 
the future. Considering the difficulties in the way of disposing of 
stocks, it would be impossible to bring the jirice level on a healthier 
basis. 


{The original report hi German follows): — 

Wrberei. 

Das I. Quartal IQ30 hat der siiddeutschen Baumwollweberei 
eine Be'^serung der 1 -age nicht gebracht. Die Zuriickhaltung in 
Abnehinerkreiscn, die clurch die starken Schwankungen des Roh- 
stolfmarktes gegenulx^r fruheren Monaten teihveise noch verscharft 
wurde, hielt weiterhin an, sodass im allgemeinen nur Kontrakte 
auf kur/ere Sicht gctatigt werden konnten. Demgeinass bleibt 
auch der am Schlus‘ie des Vicrteliahrs vorhandenc Auttragsbebtand 
welt lunter einoin nornialen Auftragslicstand ziiriick. Die durch- 
gefuhrten Betriehseinsclirankungen haben eine weitere Zunahme 
iiicht erfahron, die bestehenden Einschrankungen werden aber auch 
fiir die Folgezeit aufrecht erhalten werden miissen. Angesichts 
der Absatzschwierigkeiten war es auch nicht muglich, das Preis- 
niveau auf cine gesiindere Grundlagc zu bngen. 


HUNGARY. 

According to information received from the Statistical Office, 
the foreign trade of the year 1929 was as follows. For table of 
imports and exports see original German article which follows:-^ 
The increase in the imports of raw cotton and the decrease in 
the import.s of cotton yarns are explained by the fact tliat in 1929 
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three new cotton spinning mills commenced working in Hunga^3^ 
Consequent^, the home production is to-day lor the most part 
meeting the home demand. The decrease in imports of finished 
cotton goods IS no excej^tion, for a similar reduction is discernible 
in all finished textiles. This is chiefly due to the reduced buying 
power of the home market. The export of cotton goods is com¬ 
posed chiefly of prints. 

The situation in the cotton industry is unchanged. Although 
employment of the mills is excellent, the prices are depressed and 
selling conditions continue unfavourable. 

Laut der Mitteilung des Slatistischen Landesaintes gestalte- 
tensich die Aiissenhandelsdaten m Jahre tq 2Q wic folgt: — 

In % im Vernhkltnis 
Import In 1,000 Pengo quintals zum Jahre 1928 

Percentage average 
from 1928 

Rohbaumwolle {raw cotton) ... 34,125 131,622 + 46 

Baumwollgarne (cotton yarns) ... 23,454 47,362 — 26 

Baumwollgewebe (cotton cloths) ... 57,102 69,031 — 30 

Von den Baumwollgeweben entfallen auf (the cotton cloths aie divided 

as follows) :— 

Rohe Gewebe (grey cloths) ... 19,542 32,341 — 

Gebleichte Gewebe (bleached 

sloths) . 8,639 9,609 — 

Gefarbte Gewebe (dyed cloths) ... 2,532 2,309 — 

Buntgewebte u. Gedruckte Gewebe 

(coloured woven and prints) ... 14,516 14,555 — 

„ In % im Vernhaltnis 

Export In 1,000 Pengo quintals zum Jahre 1928 

Percentage average 
from 1928 

Baumwollgarne (cotton yarns) ... 1,775 4,763 + 18 

Baumwollgewebe (cotton goods) ... 11,087 11,505 + 6 

Von den Baumwollgeweben entfallen auf (the cotton cloths are divided 

as follows) :— 

Rohe Gewebe (grey cloths) ... 91 146 _ 

Gebleichte Gewebe (bleached 

cloths) . 291 353 

Gefarbte Gewebe (dyed cloths) ... 485 525 

Buntgewebte u. Gedruckte Gewebe 

(coloured woven and prints) ... 9,699 10,042 — 

Die Steigerung in dcr Einfuhr von Rohbaumwolle bezw. der 
Ruckgang in der Einfuhr der Baumwollgarne erkhirt sich dadurch, 
dass im Jahre IQ29 in Ungarn drei neue Baumwollspinnereien in 
Betrieb gesetzt wurden, Produktion heute bereits den grosslen Teil 
des Inlandbedarfes zu decken vemiag. Der Riickgang im Einfuhr 
der baumwollenen Fertigwaren ist keine vereinzelte Erscheinung, 
sondern kann eine iihnliche Import vermin derung bei samtlichen 
textilen Fertigwaren festgestellt werden. Diese Tatsache ist auf 
die sinkende Kaufkraft des Inlandmarktes zurtickzuflihren. Die 
Ausiuhr der Baumwollbranche ^besteht fast ausschiliesslich aus 
bedruckteii Gevveben. 

Die Lage der Baumwollindustrie ist unverandert. Die Beschafti- 
^ r ist ausreichend, doch sind die Preise gedriickt 

und die Verkaufskonditionen dauemd un giinstig. 

QIagyar TexfUgyarosok Orszagos Egyesnhie^ 
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ITALY, 

The fall in the price of cottcjn has rendered sales very difficult 
not only in tins country but also abroad. The customers, being 
afraid of further falls, only buy in small quantities. 

The present slackness is due jirincipally to the reduced 
purchasing power of agricultural countries, due’ to the fall in price 
of agricultural products and to the cheai)ening of silver, which is 
preventing our manufacturers from exporting to the Asiatic markets. 

To' all this we must add the increasing development of the 
textile industry m many countries which up to now were among 
our best customers, and the increased tariff walls which protect these 
new industries. 

The Italian import and export figures from the ist of January 
to the 31st of October, in the years IQ27, 1928, and 1929, as 
follows: — 

1«)29. IU25>. 1927. 



Q.Ii. 

flOO kilo^.) 

Lit 

Q.h 

Lit. 

Q.li. 

Lit. 

Import's ol 
Raw Cotton 

2,000,1 .lO 

l.Sl2.021,l.i() 

1 .S‘)9,35r. 

I,'<96,h37,155 

1,7.12,682 

1.418,809,859 

Yam 

exported 

200,106 

.101.5‘IO.OOL 

20l,:i29 

.306.460,050 

179.959 

270,771,063 

Cloth , 
exported 

606,530 

1,2.18,020,166 

457,069 

1,191,242,213 

429,973 

1,216.334,246 

Total 

706,955 

1,642.011,167 

668,388 

1,497,692,203 

609,932 

1,486.106.308 


The Italian cotton industr\% which spares no effort to resist all 
these drawbacks, so far has been able to maintain its mills almost 
entirely in a state of efficiency. 

The ])rofits from sales both at home and abroad continue, 
however, to be extremely small or nil. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The short-time movement and the entire closing down of some 
mills have increased in the spinning, doubling and weaving sections. 
In spile of this reduced jiroduction, however, no signs of improve¬ 
ment can be forecasted. Business requires a normal basis, which is 
lacking. The position described in our last report unfortunately 
portrays the jiresent situation in every respect. 


T/ie original Gcrma^i text jollozos: — 

Die Produktionseinschrankungen und ganzlichen Betriebsstille- 
gungen haben im Vergleich zum Vorquartal weiterzugenommen in 
der Spinnerei und Zwirnerei sowohl, als in der Weberei, ohne dass 
ein baldiger Stillstand der Abbaubewegung abzusehen ware. Dem 
Geschaft fehlt nach wie vor eine normale Basis. Die im letzten 
Bericht geschilderte Lage trifft leider im vollem Umfang noch auf 
die derzeitige Situation zu. 

{Scinveizerischcr Spinner^ Zu>irner und Weber Verein,) 
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toTTON GROWING 

— . . 

IN NEW COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE. 


Reports from the cotton growing districts indicate a larger 
cotton acreage for the ig2Q-30 cotton crop, according to the trade 
press. It is believed that about 300,000 acres will be planted 
against 260,000 acres last year. The cotton for the 1928-20 season 
IS said to have lieon of good quality as growers are reported to have 
secured good ])nces. 

{U.S. Department of Commerce,) 


AUSTRALIA. 


The 1930 cotton crop is estimated by local growers to be about 
30 per cent, larger than the previous season. 

(C 7 . 5 . Depart 7 nent of Commerce!) 


A recent Reuter’s Cable from Brisbane stated that Mr. Walker, 
Queensland Minister of Agriculture, in announcing that an 
agreement had been reached for the Cotton Board, on behalf of 
the growers belonging to the British and Australian Cotton 
Association, to take over ginneries and oil mills and thus place 
the enterprise on a co-operative basis, said the Government had 
given careful consideration to the future of the cotton industry, 
ami after exhaustive examination had ascertained that the yield 
per acre coni] lared more than favourably with the yield in the 
United States, that the average crop was superior and the average 
value 85 ])oints above American middling. Production costs 
com] lared very favourably. _ ^ 1 1 j 

The association had six ginneries throughout Queensland and 
an oil mill near Brisbane. The purchase price has been agreed 
upon at ;£ 137,500. An additional 18,000 will be spent on 
modernizing the equipment. , -n • 

Advices received from Sydney stale that the Federal Prime 
Minister has announced his intention to provide for the 
continuance of the cotton bounties to cotton ])lanlers for nve years 
from August, when the present bounty expires. 

The bounty varies in diminishing amounts from lod. to i-d, a 
pound, disappearing in 1936. 
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ECUADOR. 


Cotton Crop. 

The cotton crop for 1920-30 is estimated by growers at about 
3,000,000 pounds, whicli is considerably larger th^ last year. 
Although the crop is larger, it is said that mills will require an 
additional thousand bales of cotton from foreign countries. 

(Foreign Crops and Markets,) 


HAITI. 


The 1930 cotton crop is estimated by local growers to be as 
large as the previous year when production amounted to about 
21,000 hales. Most of the cotton grown in Haiti is shipi:>ed to 
France and Great Britain. 

(U,S. Department oj Commerce,) 


ITALY. 


The Central Institute of Statistics lias recently made an inquiry 
on cotton cultivation in Italy which is found to be of still very 
moderate extent. The area cultivated with cotton in 1929-30 was 
7,800 acres and production of ginned cotton amounted to 14,900 
centals (3,100 bales). The most recent figures for comparison are 
for the area in 1927-28 (9,cpo acres) and production in 1924-25 
(21,600 centals or 4,500 bales) and show a reduction instead of a 
development in cultivation. 


PARAGUAY. 


Cotton Crop. 

The acreage planted to the crop of tliis season is estimated by 
growers at about 60,000 acres. Weather conditions were reported 
as good, and some officials estimate that the crop will amount to 
about 16,000 to 17,000 bales. 

(Foreign Crops and Markets,) 


PERU. 


Cotton Crop. 

Advices to hand state that most of the cotton valleys in Peru 
have a sufficient supply of water, and a good yield is anticipated 
this coming season. 
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Cotton Exports. 

The exports of cotton from Peru during November amounted 
to about 18,000 bales against 2j,ooo bales in October and 29,000 
bales in September, according to the National Agricultural Society. 

{Assii/a/ii Commercial Atlachc Jalian D. Sjnii/i, Lima, 
January 24.) 


SUDAN. 


The Department of Agriculture and Forests of the Sudan 
Government issue the following Cotton Progress Report for the 
month of February, 1930: — 

Estimated 

Picked to date total 
Area under crop (kantars of (kantars of 

Variety (feddans) 315 rottles) 315 rottles) 


Gezira Sakcl. 

174.000 

176,936 

376,750 

Tokar Sakel. 

45,000 

1,000 

41,300 

Kassala Sakel . 

Shambat, Kamlin and Dueim 

55,500 

35,000 

100,000 

Sakel . 

850 

1,694 

2,450 

Private Estates Sakel 

3,960 

3,500 

9,000 

Total Sakel . 

279,310 

218,130 

529,500 

Irrigated American. 

17,615 

58,650 

42,312 

50,059 

Rain Grown ,, . 

59,387 

67,970 


ST. VINCENT (British West Indies) 


The cotton area for the season 1920-30 is about 1,700 acres or 
half of that cultivated in the season 1928-29 (3,400 acres) and about 
40 per cent, of the average area of the preceding five years (4,200 
acres). The cro])s have a generally satisfactory appearance. 
Small quantities of bottom bolls opened in the last week of 
December and have been picked. (I.I.A.) 


TURKEY. 


The cotton crop in the Smyrna district for last year is estimated 
at about 40,000 bales, or an increase of roughly 30 per cent, over 
last year’s crop. 


UGANDA. 


Export Tax on Ginned Cotton. 

A recent Notification (No. 719 of U)2 q) announces that in 
accordance with the Colton Tax Ordinance of 1927 the amount 
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of tax jjayable in respect of ginned cotton exported from Uganda 
during I{J30 will be 5 cents per lb. 

H.M. ^Eastern African Dependencies’ Trade and Information 
Office has received from East Africa a cable giving the following 
figures of exports for the 12 months ending December, : — 


Cotton 
From Kenya 
From Uganda 


1928 

Centals 

2,527 

553,944 


1929 

Centals 

803 

816,229 


IiK lease 
262,285 


Deciease 
.. 1,724 


WORLD’S PROBABLE PRODUCTION, 1929-30. 


The New York Cotton Exchange Service estimate that the 
world’s cotton crop for the season 1929-30 will amount to 25,998,000 
bales of 478 lbs. 

The chief countries of production arc listed in the table 
below: — 


l«22-2a 1023-24 1024-25 1025-20 1020-27 1027-28 102S-20 1020-30* 


Vmencaii .. 

8,215 

10,087 

10,310 

13,980 

10,131 

18,046 

12,827 

14,522 

14.019 

Egyptian .. 
Indian 

Sundries *. 

1,059 

1,143 

1,309 

1,459 

1,711 

1,628 

1,242 

1,640 

1,649 

3,668 

4,241 

4,146 

4,885 

4,600 

4,102 

4,506 

4,606 

4,480 

Chinese .. 

1,056 

1,842 

1,453 

1,497 

1,421 

1,433 

1,849 

1,542 

1,550 

Brazilian .. 

405 

444 

463 

C40 

483 

374 

410 

433 

650 

Russian .. 

43 

55 

200 

621 

737 

738 

983 

1,208 

1,325 

Peruvian .. 

191 

202 

201 

185 

230 

262 

215 

218 

210 

Mexicant 

93 

132 

111 

236 

178 

267 

156 

187 

186 

Others 

350 

475 

625 

825 

1,045 

890 

995 

1,137 

1,130 

Total sundries 

.. 2,138 

2^30 

8,113 

3,904 

4,108 

3,978 

4,608 

^725 

4,050 

Ail cottons .. 

.. 15,080 

18,121 

19,178 

24,228 

26,545 

27,740 

23,183 

25^502 

25,998 


* Preliminary. 

t Excluding exports to United States, as these are counted in American production. 


The Cotton Trust of Central Asia. 


The Textile Recorder ” publishes the tollowirtg article by Anna 
Louise Stro 7 ig, Ph,D, {Tashkent), on the Cotton Tru:>t in 
Central Asia. 


One of tlie largest cotton trusts in the world has sprung into 
being in the past eight years in Central Asia, Its yearly turnover 
is 335 million roubles (34 million pounds sterling), of which more 
than 200 million goes direct to peasants for the purchase of raw 
cotton. The yearly fixing of its prices is a matter of economic life 
and death to Two Central Asiatic Republics, and the contest over 
them between the representatives of the Cotton Committee and the 
representatives of four million peasants often becomes a matter 
of high political moment even in Moscow, the centre of the Soviet 
Union. 

Nor is cotton purchase the only activity of this cotton trust. 
Three-quarters of a million tons (3,360,000 bales of 50 lb. each), 
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of raw cotton pass through its si\t} IhrtH' (niton ^lumn^ faetone^; 
the seeds o£ all this cotl<ni go to its nine giant (nltnn-secd oil 
factories; in a large nunJicr ol (arms the same Cotton C'oinmitlee 
raises and improves the seed which supiihcs all Central Asia. Its 
new inacliin(‘ factory sujiphes CVnlral Asia witli cotton gins; its 
building dcpartincnt spends nnllion-» annually for the building of 
new factories. Il has, in short, tlie mono])oly on e\er}thing 
connected witli cotton in the Soviet Union. 

The Cotton Committee vyhich wields the ])ower is a state 
organization of the Soviet Union. But its function is not political; 
its staff is by no means composed of conimunisls. A certain 
number of communists there are, of course, in important j-osts 
to represent the political government; but the rest of the manage¬ 
ment and staff is composed of cotton exjicrts, men who have been 
at work in cotton in Central Asia for as long as thirty >ears. 
Engineers, argricultiirists, scientists, administrators make up the 
directing organization. 

The Cotton Committee is therefore a husiuess organization, a 
trust, functioning not unlike capitalist trusts anywhere. It has 
a capitalization of 85 million roubles 000,000) representing 

all its many properties, but without counting land values, since 
''land is reckoned as nothing,’* or as air and water, in Soviet 
Union capitalization. It enters as major stock-holder into three 
subsidiary companies, the Cotton Committees of Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan and Kasakstan, the minor stock being held by 
the governments of those repuMics. On this stock it is expected 
to make a profit and does so; its assistant director in Tashkent 
assured the writer that they had not to appl>' to the government 
to make good any deficits. 

Such IS the organization built in ](; 30 - 2 i, to meet a situation 
of utter ruin in the cotton growing of Turkestan. War, civil war, 
endless local banditry and famine had wrought more complete 
havoc with the delicate adjuslments of Central Asiatic irrigated 
districts than even in the grain-growing ])lains of northern Russia. 
The irrigated area fell from 3,800,000 hectares to 1,600,000 
hectares in 1922, as nearly as can be reckoned from statistics which 
were bad in ]:)oth periods. 

The importance of cotton in Central Asia may be seen from 
the following figures. In U^zbekistan, the central Republic 
including Tashkent, Samarkand and Bokhara, cotton forms 
46.7 per cent, of tlic marketable agricultural produce, and the 
working over of cotton products forms 47.3 per cent, of all industry. 
Uzbekistan is, therefore, a cotton rejiublic, and must import a 
large part of its breadstuffs. Yearly, its dependence on cotton 
increases and its wheat lands diminish under the stimulus of 
special credits and tax reductions on cotton lands, it being the 
IKilicy of the Soviet Union to produce ultimately all its cotton 
within its own borders, an object which is this year from 60 to 70 
per cent, attained. 

Some five miles in the country from the city of Tashkent is 
situated the 300-acre Selection Station where new^ varieties of the 
cotton plant are being produced under the direction of Professor 
Zaitsev, who worked in Turkestan before the war as an expert of 
the Tsarist Department of Agriculture and is now working also 
as a scientific expert on cotton under the soviets. Formerly there 
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were only two or tlirec scientific workers under Ibc Deiiartment 
of Agriculture. Now, of course, it is inucli grown. It began to 
grow in 1920 when the Colton Committee was formed; but the 
real impetus came in 1923 when the experimental station passed 
cntirch into the hands of the Cotton Committee. Since tliat time 
it has been on a solid financial basis; this 3’ear's budget is l»alf 
a million roubles. It is reall}' well equipped and new building 
IS proceeding continuously. 

When Professor Zaitsev took charge of the experiment station 
near Tashkent in igiQ, there was a total population of 20 souls, 
including workers and servants. To-day with the scientists, 
clerks, workers and their families, the Selection Station is 
a little community of 600 people, maintaining its own school, 
club, many radio receivers, cinema, central dining hall, 
in addition to scores of newh” built quarters for the staff. 
The central laborator}’, built in IQ 23 , is already” overcrowded. 
There is also in process of construction a new barn, a new club 
building and additions to the greenhouse, while this year there 
is to be built a small spinning factor^’ for scientific testing of the 
spinning qualities of various cottons. 

Professor Zaitsev has developed a new variety of cotton which 
will grow further north than any known variety; it pays for this 
qualiU" b}’’ a short staple and a productivity less than the others, 
but it is still industrially valuable for the irrigated steppes of 
Kasakstan. Other varieties of heavy productivity and long staple 
have been developed for the hot oasis of Turkmenia near the Per¬ 
sian border. Still others are in process of breeding. From three 
to 10 3'ears is spent on a new variet}"; then it is given to the big 
seed farms of the Colton Committee, which test it on a large scale, 
and distribute the seed to the peasants. 

An hour’s ride south of Tashkent on the train for Samarkand, 
lies the Fertilizer Experiment Station, also with 30 scientists and 
man3^ helpers testing fertilizers in a large greenhouse and in a field 
of 150 acres. Here, also, are many new buildings. A field is 
divided b3’’ little while posts into sections of 200 square metres, in 
each of which a difTeront close of fertilizer is used. There are 3, ^ioo 
such sections. Here arc carried on laboiatory examinations of soil 
from all parts of Central Asia, to determine what sort of treatment 
each soil requires. Expeditions also travel from this station to 
all parts of Central Asia, to locale possible supplies of fertilizing 
chemicals, so that import may not l^e needed. Special attention 
is paid to the use of cotton-seed refuse as a fertilizer since this is 
obviousl3'' the cheapest and most available product; studies are 
made into the chemicals needed to sn]>plement it. 

Stcadity, year by ^’ear, Pakbta Aral has grown since 192 when 
the Cotton Committee look it over. In that year it planted 4,646 
hectares, and last year 0,275. Its capital investment has increased 
from less than a million to over four million roubles, which, with 
two million working capital last 3’ear, gives a total investment of 
over six million. Land values are, of course, not reckoned. Its 
annual profit is, however, small: onh" two per cent, on its invest¬ 
ment this year, when earl3’' frosts injured the cotton crop, and seven 
per cent, the previous 3’ear, when the crop was a good one. Pakhla 
Aral is, moreover, the onl}’ one of the farms of the Cotton Committee 
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which makes any at all; the rest lose nionev. Part of this 

may l^e explained by tlic fact that their policy ib {o supply choice 
cotton-ace'd at ])riccs nn higher than the ordinary seed left over 
from the cotton gins; part of it is due to the fact that m cotton 
growing large-scale farming has not yet proved able to compete 
witli native peasants on a low standard of living; and part must 
undoubtedly be laid to the expensive management characteristic of 
Soviet farms. 

The Ex])crimental Factory in Tashkent is not a large factory— 
some dozen cotton gins in all, of jierhaiis jo different varieties. 
It is run at a loss, Ix'ing primarily a scientific station rather than 
a production mechanism. It tests in tlie first place cotton gins, 
importing various models, trying them at various speeds and with 
various loadings, and on this basis giving orders for the improve¬ 
ment of gin-manufacturc in the machine factory of the Cotton Com¬ 
mittee. It also tests temperatures and moistures at which cotton 
can I5 profitably ginned, attempting thus to extend the months of 
ginning from llic present five or six months of seasonable labour 
to a lo-inonth ix’riod. Hitherto, this has been deemed impossible, 
on account of the dry heat conditions of Central Asia summers; 
the Exiiermiental Factory finds these difficulties not insurmountable 
and is working at the ]>roper conditions of ventilatum, etc., which 
will make the work both endurable for workers and for the cotton. 

Man}?’ other questions are studied; the best method of cleaning 
various kinds of cotton to preserve the length of staple, which too 
rapid cleaning breaks, while too .slowcleaning is wasteful; methods 
of drying cotton that has too much moisture, and of moistening 
cotton that is too dry! Machines for determining moisture con¬ 
tent; inelhods of getting rid of dust in cotton ginning; how many 
wires and of what strength arc needed for adequate binding of 
cotton bales; the testing of cotton from various regions as to tensile 
strength, length and process of rijicning. The results of these tests 
and investigations are applied in the 63 cotton ginning mills of the 
Cotton Committee. 

The chief task is to improve the Soviet brand of cotton gins. 
Already Ru«isia has ceased io ira]iorl cotton gins, except* for experi¬ 
ment. Their own are now better adapted to their pur])oses. For 
each of their machine^ they work out the ])roi)er speeds and loading 
for each tyiK* o-f Ontral Asiatic cotton, winch is also now more 
slandardized tlian the cotton lliey can buy in America. Some 
ifirreduhly may be felt at this amazing statement, but tlie manager 
exjilainod'that since all marketed cotton is grown on contract with 
the Cotton (lommittee, which in turn supplies all seeds, it is possible 
for the Textile Syndicate of Moscow to order a variety of cotton 
by number and get the entire crop of a given region, all of one kind 
as to length, tensile strength, and other qualities, even though 
produced hy illiterate native peasants. To such modernity of 
standardization lias the Cotton Committee brought this formerly 
chaotic region, 

Mr. Nikolsky, for 30 years engaged in cotton in Central Asia, 
and at present the assistant chief of the Cotton Committee's activi¬ 
ties at Ta^ibkent (il must be remembered that the Committee has 
also a branch in the Caucasus and a main headquarters in Moscow), 
outlinc<l the history of cotton growing in Central Asia. The plant 
13 
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first came to fashkent, not fiom India as has been supposed, but 
fiom \fnca via Persia, as has been pio\ed b^ the classincations of 
the Selection Station In its natueform, knovvn as Guza, it has a 
haid closed boll ol shoit staple, and nquiics less woik and less 
water than the imm marketable ' Amciican ’ cotton I he latter 
was already inlioduced wideh m Ccntial Asn in Isarist davs, 
but not ahvays successfulh, since in the ncithern sections of 
Turkestan the bummeis were too short for it The vaiieties now 
sown are none of them pure American t) jxis but adaptations bred 
bv tlie Selection Station Tor market purpose^ they ha\ei almost 
cntiiely replaced the Guza though the ixiasant still plants some of 
the latter for his home spinning, for the swectei oil it gives him in 
home manufactuie and for its use as cattle fodder 

The laigcst har\est ptr acre comes from the smallei holdings 
But this harvest is the most expensive in labour, if the peasant 
counted the time of his famil} spent in the cotton fields, he would 
he getting less pei hour than the hired workei on the farms 
However, under the general conditions of life in peasant households 
he finds this laboui profitable, and moie so than with other crops 
1 he Cotton Committee takes care that it remains so by fixing the 
prices and terms to encourage the incicased planting of cotton 
They base their calculations fiist on the estimates of agronoms and 
engineers in all parts of Central Asia, as to the labour cost each 
year in producing cotton, secondlv, on budget facts of family 
li\ing gathered by their statisticians The\ consider their data 
obiective, as their interest lies in maintaining a stable cotton crop 

This year tlie peasant is being paid for raw cotton an average 
of 4 6o roubles i^i pood—3 23d ptx lb (Ru^^sian pood = 36 
English lbs) In pie-wai days he got 3 6o to 3 70 Since the 
purchasing power of the rouble is now much less, he would now 
be getting less purchasing pxDwcr than formcily To offset this, 
the state gives subsidized grain to the cotton growers, at i 30 
roubles per pood instead of the unl^ersal cost of 2 10 or 2 20 per 
pood The State finds this cheaper than laising the cost of cotton , 
it enables the peasant td bu-v more wheat pei pood for Ins cotton 
crop than he got before the war He also gets long term credits 
on \ery good terms foi his pin chases of implements In general 
he IS given extensive credits during all the months of cotton grow 
mg at 6 })ei cent annual interest, whereas foimcrly he had to 
finance lumstlf 01 go to the very exorbitant local monev Itndds 

That the peasant is at least faiih satisfied with these prices 
and conditions is shown by the fact that the land planted to 
cotton grows steadily, at the rale of ncarh 20 per cent for each of 
the past two years 

There is no doubt that the cotton area of Central Asia is 
steadily giowing, that productivitv is growing, and standardiza¬ 
tion growing In these matters the giant cotton trust is fulfilling 
its task But when one applies die usual tests of a competitive 
world market and asks if the Cotton Committee is now supplying 
cotton to Moscow more cheaply than the hundreds of private cotton 
factories and companies did m the old days, the answer must 
be m the negative Cleaned cotton now reaches Moscow at an 
average price of 18 roubles per pood (12 75d per lb ) whereas befoie 
the war it fluctuated between 12 and 15, with an aveiage of about 
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14 loublcs Cotton, therefore, costs M-^scow facloiics soinc>\hat 
more than 30 per cent higliei than it cost before the war, m spite 
of the fact that the cotton-cleaning pioccss ha^a been immensely 
improved, mechanized and concentrated in 63 well located and 
wcll-cquip])ed ginning mills instead of th( firmer smaller 
primitive cnes 

Little then can be proved uneJ wa} or the uthtr about the econo¬ 
mic desirability of State management from the \erv complicated 
reckonings of cotton in Ccntial Asia This may, ho\\ever, be 
said In the ruined condition in which Central A-^ian cotton 
glowing was left in 1922, it could not have re\ ived without extensive 
subsidies and very heavv capital outlay for inigation, machinery, 
new seed and credits to hungry peasants Nor could it hd\e sur¬ 
vived in its beginnings a single year of competition with the world 
market fluctuations The chief means of subsistence of the peasan¬ 
try of two Central Asiatic republics would have beer wiped out 
without the protection given to it through go\cinmenlal control 
Ixith of its cajiitalization and of its maikets It was wiped out 
during the revolution and ci\il war and tens cjf thousands of 
ix?asanls perished The fact that all of C cntral Asia is now again 
levivmg IS due, more than to any other one fact, to the protected 
revival of its cotton growing 

The Administrative Council of the Lmnire Cotton Growing 
Coipoiation, with the approval of the Board of Trade, have 
decided to reduce the rale of the spinners' \c\^ from 3d to id 
])cr 300-lb bale The reduction will be effective from Jul^ 18, 1930 
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GRADE, STAPLE, AND TENDERABILITY REPORT 
TO JANUARY i6th, 1930. 

{Issued by Bureau oi Agrictdiural Economics), 

The following report refers to cotton ginned to Janua^ i6, 
IQ 30 (estimated from data obtained from the classification of 
samples representing American Upland and American-Egyptian 
Cotton; according to Official Cotton Standards of the United 
States): — 

1020 - mo 1028-1920 

Ball's LVr icnt. Bales Per cent. 

Total crop fas reported bv the 

Bureau of the Census) .. .. U.187,»00 lOO-O 1S,889.()0() 100-0 

Grades (American Upland) ; 

White, middling and better .. 0,140,2()(» 04-0 9,81(1,000 70-8 

White, si lie L low and low middling 2,592,800 iS-2 1,731, tOO 12*5 

While, below low middling .. 281.500 2-0 251,300 1*8 

Spotted and yellow' tinged .. 1.024.400 11*5 1,574 ,100 11*3 

Light follow stained, vellovv 

stained, grev', blue stained .. 41,200 0*3 22,500 0*2 

Tenderability on Section 5 futures 
lontracts (American ITplnnd) : 

Total ieiidcrable. 10,826,800 76*4 11,547,000 83*3 

Tenclerable ’ in. to 1 in. inc. 9,306,800 05*7 10,209,300 73*6 

Tenderableover Ijt in. .. 1,520,000 10*7 1,337,700 9*7 

Total untendcrablo .. .. 3,335,000 23*6 2,310,600 16*7 

Untenderable in grade .. 468,800 3*2 390,000 2*8 

Untenderable in staple .. 2,628,400 18*6 1,768,300 12*8 

Untenderable in both grade 

and staple. 247,800 1*8 158,300 1*1 

1929-1930 1928-1929* 


Bales Per cent. 


Bales 

Per cent. 

Staple (.American Upland) : 
Under ^ in. .. 2,870,200 

20*3 

S in. 

6,832,860 

41*99 

1 and 3*5 in... 5,110,000 

38*2 

ig in. 

3,179.316 

22*89 

M and 3.1 in. 2,(571,700 

18*9 

1 and J Jj in. .. 

1,568,671 

11*29 

1 and J 1 in. 1,649,300 

11*6 

1 and 1 in. 

733.498 

6*28 

I A and i ilE in. 885,(«M) 

0*3 

and l^;, in. 

439,589 

3*16 

Ij in. and longer 669,000 

4.7 

1 it and iVa in. 

157,637 

M4 

^ in, and under 1,927,047 

13*87 

*1 in. and over 

27,810 

0*20 


* Although the 1928-20 figures %verc classed under separate headings they 
are comparable with those just issued, we therefore attach the figures issued last 
year to the present report. 

The Washington Department of Agriculture reports by cable 
that the cotton crop ginned up to March 20 contained 3,521,0(30 
bales of untenderable grades, as compared with 2,539,000 bales in 
the previous crop. 

A Bill was recently introduced into the lower house of the 
South Carolina State Legislature by a former textile mill 
employee, which prohibits any weaver from operating more than 
48 looms. It has been sent to the State Senate for further action. 

The Bill is teing strongly opposed' by the manufacturers, who 
state that if it is enacted into law it will cripple the cotton mill 
industry in the State and will prevent other mills from coming there. 
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The American Cotton Co-operative 
Association. 


Specially confrihuleil by Allen horthiuglon, President of Ihc 
American ('otton Co-operative As:^ociation^ Montgomery^ 
Alabama. 


The American ('oUon Co-operative Association is the national 
orgain/ation of ihe C otton (\i-operatives, anti is recognizetl ami 
aiiprovod in form by ihe Federal Fann Board. Us authorized 
capital is $30,0(X.:>,000 and it is em])owercd under its articles oi 
incorporation and liydaws, anumg other things, to act as a central 
selling agency for all of its stockholder co-operative marketing 
associations. All ol the Fotton (V)-o|)eralives of the country with 
the exception of the Staple ( otton Co-o[)erative Association, at 
Greenw<M)d, ]\lississip|)i, make up its ownership and will be the 
beneficiaries of whatever success it may make. 

h'or puriioses of analysis the activities of the co-operation may 
be divided into three separate and distinct phases : — 

First it is the central organization of tlie Cotton Co-operatiyes 
and as such will be directly responsible for the actual marketing 
of all the cotton of its member associations. It is also the agency 
tlirough which the Federal Farm Board extends its financial 
co-operation to the Cotton Co-operatives, and as such will loan 
its funds to the Co-operatives for the following undertakings : — 
rO To extend credit for marketing purposes—by which is 
meant the advancing of money through the State Associations to 
the growers at the time their cotton is delivered. 

(2'] To extend credit to the Slate Associations for financing 
physical facilities, such as the purchase of warehouses, rompresses, 

^ extend credit to the State Associations for financing 

membership campaigns; and ... v • ___ 

C4') To extend credit to the State Associations for subscriptions 
to the capital stock of production credit corporation^ The 
corporation will not loan money to colorations for 

production credit puqioses, as such money must come from either 
the Intermediate Credit or commercial banks. 

The extent to whicli these powers will be actually exerciMd in 
carrying on such credit relations between the American Cotton 
Associato and the Stote 
upon the need for such service and facdities. 
wMi the State Associations are able to give the central 

fte ^a^rtL T,hrc«.gal cprpo,ati.n 
e.apSf*emselies in vitalizing tlie Fma Board's,pohaea mfl. 

reference to matters of organization, education and co-operation 
SiOT? the cotton grower!, bankers, business organizations and 
all ot^er essentials to the greatest possible success of the movement 
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as a whole. Such activities will include tliree iinporlaut ])uhlic 
relations 

(1) "flic extension of iiKnulxTsIiip in the Stale Orj^anizations. 

(2) Tlie effort to synchronize production in Inu^ with the 
world’s needs of American Cotton so far as ciuantitv is concerned: 
and 

(3) The improvement of the staple quality and character of 
the American cotton crop in order to iircserve the su];remacy of 
American cotton production and in order to obtain for the growers 
the highest possible price consistent with the quantity and quality 
of the cotton produced. 

The second phase of the activities of the American Cotton 
Co-operative Association will be that of buying and selling 
cotton up to the volume contributed by all of the State 
Organizations combined, whenever, in the opinion of the Directors 
of the CoqxDration and the Federal Farm Board, the same may be 
done in the interest of correcting any abuse which may obtain in 
any part of the Cotton Belt, or when, in the opinion of the 
management, such operations will he conclucive to the best interest 
of its membership. 

In other words, the central corporation now has all the rights 
and privileges possessed by any private cotton merchant in the 
handling of its domestice or foreign business, or in the handling 
of spot or contract cotton. If it apjicars to be necessary to adjust 
a condition brought about by manipulation or by an unbalanced 
technical position in the market, the central corporation may either 
take or make deliveries in any of the marketsj in which such 
deliveries are made by the future exchanges. Whether it shall 
ever exercise this power, and, if so, to what extent, is likewise 
a matter of dealing with conditions as they arise. 

The third important function of the American Cotton Co¬ 
operative Association is that of acting in co-operation with the 
Federal Farm Board as a stabilization corporation, as aullu»ii/od 
l)y law. 

The stabilization functions are intended to be invokt'd only 
in case of emergency and extraordinary conditions affecting sup} ly 
and demand and price. Under this provision of the law the central 
corporation will take off the market, with the financial aid 
the Federal Farm Board, whatever quantity of cotton may be 
necessary to stabilize the price at levels consistent with the co- 
operation which the Farm Board is obtaining from the growers 
themselves. 

It IS manifestly understandable that the Farm Board can not 
protect tlie price indefinitely, or even for a reasonably long |period 
of lime if growers persist in over-planting and over-producing. 
But, on the contrary, if on account of unusually favourable vyeather 
and crop conditions, an exceptionally large acreage yield is 
obtained, tlie Farm Board will doubtless be called upon to assist 
the growers under such circumstances to prevent a bountiful harvest 
from bankrupting them and their creditor friends. On the other 
hand, if an excessive crop is produced on an acreage completely 
beyond all reason of conservatism and it in turn produces an 
exceptional!}’’ large harvest, the Board has warned the farmers that 
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under such condition^ it will be impotent to overcome such economic 
conditions. 

The Farm Board and the Cotton Co-operatives realize, as every 
sound thinking man must, that it is easier to control surplus before 
It is produced rather than afterwards, and they are, tlierefore, at 
this time appealing to the cotton growers and the business interests 
of the South to co-operate with them in reducing the acreage planted 
to cotton. 

These two agencies combined are likewise appealing to the 
organized intelligence of the cotton growers and their business 
friends to assist in production of a quality of cotton commensurate 
with the practical possibilities of the various sections of the South 
in which cotton is grown. These agencies are earnestly appealing 
for an organized consciousness of the issues involved, realizing, 
as they do, that nut tmly the value of the 1930 crop, but also suc¬ 
ceeding crops and, in consequence, the prosperity of business in 
general are at issue. 

The a|>pt‘al to all l)usiness men of the town and country now is 
to stand U^gotlier as one organized South in producing the quantity 
and quality of croj) liest suited to the world's needs and to mer¬ 
chandise it in such a way as to secure for it the highest obtainable 
])rice consistent with) world business conditions and supplies of 
cotton. 


DATES OF ISSUANCE-GOVERNMENT REPORTS. 


(Season of 1930-1931.) 

U.S. CROP REPORTING BOARD. 

TT.S.A. Eastern Standard Time. 

Tuesday, May 20, 1930, ii a.m., revision of the report on acreage 
and yield of cotton in i(;29. 

Tuesday, July 8, 1930, 11 a.m., report on the acreage of cotton 
in cultivation on July J, 1930. 

Friday, August 8, 1930, ii a.m., reports as of August i, on 
condition and probable total ginnings of cotton. 

Monday, September 8, 1930, it a.m., reports as of September i, on 
conaition and probable total ginnings of cotton and an estimate 
of the acreage of cotton abondoned since July i. 

Wednesday, October 8, 1930, ii a.m., reports as of October i, on 
condition and probable total ginnings of cotton. 

Saturday, November 8, 1930, ii a.m., report as of November i, on 
probable total ginnings of cotton. 

Monday, December 8, 1930, ii am., reports as of December i, on 
preliminary estimates of probable total ginnings of cotton and 
estimate of acreage of cotton abandoned since July i. 
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U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS GINNING REPORTS. 


Suhjeti to revision. 


Date of 
Publication 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 23 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 23 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 25 


Ebtimaled 
Ginnings to 
July 31 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 15 


Date of 
Publication 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 21 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 20 
Jan. 23 
Mch. 20 


Estimated 
Ginnings to 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 13 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 13 
Jan. 16 
Final figures 


Cotlon ginning reports issued on August 8, September 8, 
October 8, November 8 and December 8, are published at ii a.m.; 
all others at lo a.m. (U.S. Eastern Standard Time). 


Reports on the monthly consumption and stocks on hand in 
U.S.A. are issued at lo a.ni. (U.S. Eastern Standard Time) on the 
14th of the succeeding month. 

U.S.A. Eastern Standard Time is five hours behind Greenwich 
mean time. 


(For ike convenience of our members a fochet reference card showing 
the above dates of issuance of I'.S. Government Reports will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. Sfare copies may be obtained on affUcation to 
the offices of the Internatioyial Cotton Federation^ 238, Royal Exchange^ 
Manchester.) 


CALL’^ SYSTEM OF SELLING. 


In a recent letter to Arthur W. Palmer, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Mr. Edward S. Butler, Vice-President of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, stressed the dangers which 
have grown up in the practice of buying and selling cotton “on 
call,” and urges co-operative action between the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the American Cotlon Shijipcrs* Associa¬ 
tion, the various spot and futures exchanges and the cotton 
co-operatives to control the situation. 

“ The practice of transferring calls from one montli in the 
future to another, and even from year to year, has grown up,” 
Mr. Butler writes. “ Also the option is given, in some cases, 
particularly in Japan by certain shippers, permitting the fixing 
and * unfixing * of call cotton. The two are most uncommercial 
practices. 

“ The system of doing business on call has its benefits in so 
far as it has eliminated the market risk of offering cotton at 
fixed prices, but the abuses above referred to have so affected 
the trading in the futures market as to, in my opinion, adversely 
affect the price of cotton because all cotton "is bought and sold 
basis futures. In short, it means that hedge selling under this 
system is concentrated, whereas hedge bu>'ing is scattered at the 
will of the buyer over the whole season and is often transferred 
into another season.” 

Several evils result from the abuses of the call system, Mr. 
Butler argues. One is that the merchant, in effect, lends the 
spinner the cotton for the time being, so that the spinner is 
Te^ 31 y permitted to speculate without actually trading in futures 
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and doeb so on the merchant’s capital. Another is that the farmer, 
m selling on pll, is speculating on cotton, but that he harms 
himself by this method because of forcing concentrated hedge 
sales on to the market, so that he would do better, if he wishes 
to speculate, to hold the actual cotton. 


COST OF COTTON PRODUCTION IN TEXAS. 


According to (Jeorge B. Terrell, Commissioner of Agriculture 
for Texas, the average cost of jiroducing cotton in that state this 
season was about 7 cents a pound higher than the price received 
by the farmer for that commodity. 

In his report on the gi counties under his supervision, Mr. 
Terrell states the average cost of production was 23.9 cents, while 
the average price received was pnly 18 cents. 

Central Texas leads the list in districts where the production 
cost is liighest, the average cost ])er }X)und being 30.8 cents. 
Northern Te.xas with 16.2 cents has the most favourable jiroduction 
costs with the other districts ranging between the^ two. Varying 
yields per acre arc the cause of these differences in costs. 


Senate Investigations of Cotton 

Trade. 


In the January issue of the htiernationnl C(>ttoH BnlleUn ” we 
published much of the evidence taken lief ore the Sub-Committee 
of the Senate Committee of Agriculture which was investigating 
the Cotton trade. This Committee has now made public their 
report and recommendations. 

The recommendations of the Committee follow in full: — 

id) That the United Stales Cotton Futures Act be amended 
in the following particulars : — 

1. To provide for the designation (by the Secretary of 
Agriculture) of cotton-futures exchanges as “contract markets,” 
and the creation of a commission com]:)osed of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General 
with authority to suspend or revoke the designation of a contract 
market upon a sufficient showing; and that such amendment 
embrace also provisions. 

2. That non-members of a cotton-futures exchange who file 
for execution orders for purchase or sale shall comply with the 
requirements applicable to members. 

3. That the contract for future deliveries traded in on any 
exchange shall name as place of delivery a spot market or markets 
among the markets designated for the purpose by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and that if provision is made for delivery at the 
point where a futures market is located, which such point is not 
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itseK a normal spot-cotton market (as in the case of New York), 
such delive^ shall be made at the same price as that applicable to 
the deliveries at the southern delivery points named in such 
contract 

4. That the board of directors or govcrninp^ l)oard of each 
designated cotton-futures exchange shall cslablisli a control 
committee with powers of investigation for the ])ur])ose of 
])reventing manipulation or the cornering of cotton; for the 
determination and announcement from lime to time of the limita¬ 
tion of open interest in future contracts in any one month by any 
individual, firm, or corporation, subject to appeal to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

5. That to facilitate deliveries at southern spot markets notice 
of intention to deliver be given on the tenth business day preceding 
the delivery day, in lieu of the fifth business day now required 
under the cotton futuies act, and that such notice s])ccify the date 
and place of delivery and the number of bales of cacli grade and 
the staple length of each bale. 

6. That any cottons over I in. in staple length shall be 
deliverable at their full staple premiums over -Jin. as determined 
in general conformity with the provisions of the Cotton Futures 
Act with respect to commercial differences for grades above and 
below middling. 

7. That the term ‘‘ manipulation ” as applied to cotton-futures 
trading be defined as specifically as possible with the information 
at hand. 

8. That adequate authority be given to investigate any unfair 
practices or abuses upon cotton-futures exclianges, and to secure 
and publish information beanng upon the operations of such 
exchanges and the cotton markets in general, including the volume 
of future trading and the open interest by options. Under such 
authority the Department of Agriculture should make a study of 
sales on call and be prepared to furnisli to Congress the facts as 
to the amount of selling on call, the extent to wliich it is followed, 
and the localities and groups among whicli it ])rcvails. 

Q. That the penal section be made broad cnougli to apply 
specifically to various forms of abuses which the amended statute 
would be intended to correct, and provide for fine and imprison¬ 
ment, either or both, for violations. 

The Cotton Futures Act as it now standir is believed to be 
constructive legislation and your Committee thinks that its essential 
features should be preserved; however, it would seem desirable 
that any amendatory legislation be based upon the authority of 
Congress to regulate inter:>tate commerce. Various bills, some of 
them in the form of proposed amendments to the Cotton Futures 
Act, are now pending in both the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives, which are intended to provide for further 
re^atory control of cotton futures trading. Your Committee 
believes that for the most part the above recommendations may 
be adequately covered by a suitable adaptation of language from 
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some of these pending bills. Members of the Committee are now 
giving this matter their serious attention. 

{b) The Committee would further recommend that the Secretary 
of Agriculture be authorized and directed to make a thorough¬ 
going study of the production of foreign cottons during recent 
years, the trends in production in various countries, the improve¬ 
ments, if any, in the quality, and the competitive influences of 
foreign growths; and it is recommended that funds be provided 
which will enable this important subject to be adequately dealt 
with, including actual surveys upon the ground in the more 
important countries now producing cotton. 

{c) During the course of the hearings comment was made upon 
the criticism to which the American cotton bale has been subjected, 
particularly in the foreign countries, on account of its ragged 
appearance and the waste or damage to which the cotton is exposed 
because of the unsatisfactory way in which if" has been covered. 
There was some discussion also as to the possibility of the use 
of bale-covering material manufactured from the lower grades of 
cotton and the desirability of the purchase and sale of cotton on 
net weights, in lieu of the present practice of selling on gross 
weights. The Committee recommends legislation to authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to standardize various bale-covering 
materials, including suitable materials manufactured from cotton, 
and after reasonable notice to require the use of standardized 
materials in interstate and foreign commerce. Such legislation 
might well incorporate provisions requiring the sale of cotton in 
interstate and foreign commerce on net weights after suitable 
standards are established. 

Finally, the Committee believes that the cotton farmer should 
be encouraged to improve his yield per acre, where practical, by 
the use of b^etter seed and more fertilizer, and that he should have 
facilities to insure competitive bidding for his crop, so that at no 
time would he be at the mercy of the buyer. The Federal Farm 
Board, now an adjunct of the Government, with ample power to 
deal with and through cO“Opera.tive associations, has been 
organized to relieve the farmer’s dilemma by furnishing him the 
credit to withstand the selling pressure which usually occurs at 
the height of the picking season and to carry his cotton so that 
it may not be forced upon the market at a loss through lack of 
money at a low rate of interest. 

It would seem that the Federal Farm Board may ordinarily rely 
upon the world demand for the cotton crop of the United States; 
that the effort of the farmer, with the co-operation of the Federal 
Government, should be to decrease the cost of production by 
increasing the yield per acre where practical, and not to increase 
the number of acres; to improve the quality of the staple and the 
grade of his cotton by proper seed selection and by careful picking, 
ginning, and baling; and that he may rely to some extent upon 
the Federal Farm Board for the financial assistance necessary to 
protect the price by orderly marketing, and to break down 
combinations that may be formed to depress, artificially', the prices 
which the farmers receive. 
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Methods of the Federal Farm 
Board. 

Messrs, Mitnds & Whfslow jmblisli the following trenchant 
article on the methods of the Federal Farm Board: — 

Tn all the history of more than a century and a quarter of its larger 
activities, the cotton trade never has been confronted by a situation so con¬ 
fused and baffling as that which exists at present. The Federal Farm 
Board unquestionably has been faced by a difficult problem and an impos¬ 
sible task. It would be unfair to place the full responsibility for the 
chaos on its shoulders. 

The cotton exchanges, partly from lea&ons of diplomacy and partly 
from a sense of sportmanship^ have refrained from attack on Farm Board 
policies. Among firms associated with the cotton trade there have been 
exceptions to this attitude. We do not hesitate to admit that we have been 
among these exceptions. We have taken the broad ground that the public 
interest and spirit of public service rose above all considerations of diplo¬ 
macy that might call for a policy of laissee faire. We have felt that the 
ultimate reaction of the Federal Farm Board programme, if it should reach 
the consummation of its expressed purpose, in the end would be shattering 
to an appalling extent and degree. 

As stated above, we do not attach full or even major blame for the 
collapse in cotton prices to Farm Board policies. We do believe, however, 
that the situation has been needlessly aggravated by its activities in the 
following particulars : The entry of this Government body into the situation 
at a critical time substituted Government dicta for free judgment. Those 
who might have protected themselves, such, for example, as spinners long 
of cotton or contracts, were lulled into a false sense of security by threats 
against the “ bears.” Most speculative and many trade shorts covered on 
this pronunciamento, and a weak and confiding long interest was built up 
on the assumption that the market would be sustained by Farm Board 
buying. When prices sank below the levels at which it had been announced 
that Government support would be forthcoming, scepticism regarding the 
fundamental merits of cotton became intensified by distrust over the ability 
of the Farm Board to check the decline. 

Personalities or individual acts do not enter into the question. It is 
purely a matter of the systematic defects of an effort to influence prices 
by artificial methods. The fundamental evils may be partially outlined 
as follows ■ 

First, absence of knowledge regarding Farm Board plans and purposes. 
Here is a picture of the confusion. It is accepted that the aim is to advance 
prices. When? How? An aggressive campaign for acreage reduction 
has been undertaken. The most effective agent is a low price and the 
threat of its continuance. Is the Farm Board in sympathy with a price 
decline at this time in order to force an acreage reduction ? How can the 
Farm Board bring about an acreage reduction without aiding in a price 
decline ? How can it aid in putting prices up now when an advance might 
nullify its efforts to obtain an acreage reduction ? 

Second, as a result of this confusion, the exercise of independent 
judgment is entirely out of the question. No one dares to sell for fear 
Farm Board buying may put prices up. Those who feel that cotton under 
intrinsic conditions is cheap are afraid to buy for fear that the Board may 
want to get prices down in order to obtain its acreage curtailment. Year 
after year, season after season, the despised speculator would have under¬ 
taken a contract to advance prices on the assurance of acreace reduction. 
Yet, if speculation had embarked on an avowed programme to force this 
reduction through the medium of price depression, there is not a cotton 
exchange in the country that would not have been ordered closed within 
24 hours, i 

Third, the selection of the co-operative marketing associations as an 
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instrument in its plans has created confusion and unsettlement. Carried to 
its full consummation, it means the elimination of experienced and efficient 
merchandising organizations throughout the cotton and grain trades, the 
passing of warehouses and grain elevators into other hands by a process 
nothing short of confiscation. Judging from certain statements that have 
appeared in the press credited t 9 Farm Board officials, the salvation, or 
salvage, of the co-operative associations is the major object in these under¬ 
takings, and independent producers, the great body of merchants, and 
all other interests do not come in for the slightest consideration. If one 
might be pardoned for attempting to tear aside the veil of mystery that now 
shrouds this astounding operation, every interest will be sacrificed if by so 
doing the co-operative associations can be welded into a compact selling 
cartel that will control the marketing of our great agricultural commodities. 
Time will tell whether this achievement will be worth the loss resulting 
from the revamping of our economic structure. 

Fourth, the effect on our textile industry has been destructive. The 
improving tendency resulting from curtailment efforts has been checked. 
Losses on scale down purchases have been oppressive. Manufacturers first 
bought cotton on the expectation of Farm Board support. Later, they 
bought it because they regarded it as reasonably cheap. When prices 
crashed, mill executives were afraid to trust their own judgment. 

Fifth, the collapse in commodity prices has cast doubt on the validity 
of hopes for business recovery. Public confidence, built up on expectations 
that the ambitious stabilization plans would prove effective, has been 
shaken by the aggravated decline in commodities which has been general 
and world-wide. 

Sixth, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that the evil repercussions 
from the Farm Board undertaking will prove a continued source of inter¬ 
national irritations and militate against good-will in our trade abroad. 
Taken in conjunction with efforts to raise our tariff walls still further to 
keep out foreign imports, the artificial effort to raise the price of our 
proaucts will tend still further to foment hostility toward American raw 
materials and manufactured products. 

In a letter which we issued January 30, we outlined the part played 
by speculation in the marketing of our great staple commodities. We take 
this occasion once more to enumerate briefly some of these functions. 
First, to provide a broad market, able and ready at all times to take or 
offer a commodity at a given price. Second, to furnish price insurance 
against declines or provide protection against future needs. Third, to 
limit the extremes of violent tidal fluctuations. Fourth, to discount future 
or impending developments, thereby exercising the acknowledged prophetic 
function of speculation which represents one of its most valuable services. 

Contrary to the contention of producers, speculation does not put prices 
down. Contrary to the claims of manufacturers, speculation does not put 
prices up. The influence of speculation on prices is twofold. It limits the 
extremes, preventing prices from going as "high or as low as they would 
without it. Also, through its continuous influence on prices, it is reponsible 
for more numerous gradations in fluctuations through bringing about these 
intermediate fluctuations. Professor H. C. Emerv, author of “ Speculation 
on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United States,'' on this point 
says : ** It needs little more than a mere statement to show the advantage 
of a speculative system in this matter. There are always some shorts ready 
to buy in as prices fall, and some ‘ bulls ' ready to sell out as prices first 
rise, and these forces are very effective in graduating prices.” 

There have been frequent references to the declines in 1920 and 1926. 
Speculation either is blamed for having exaggerated these declines, or 
with having failed to stop them. The slump in 1920 was due to a world¬ 
wide collapse in prices due to a variety of conditions, including exhaustion 
of credit. The break of 1926 was due to the fact that the world was con¬ 
fronted with a crop four million bales in excess of the previous season's 
consumption. In both cases it may he emphatically and confidently 
stated, prices would have gone lower than they did if speculation had 
not aided in chocking the decline. 

Nothing is said by these critics about the advance of approximately 100 
per cent, from the low level of December. 1926. We doubt if even tbe 
most devoted champion of the Farm Board programme will contend that 
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Government operations would have brought about any such nse as resulted 
from the wave of speculative “ bull ” enthusiasm during the spring and 
summer of 1927. It would be impossible for any federal bureau to organize 
and co-ordinate a campaign of such magnitude, which had behind it the 
resources and the trained market intelligence of hundreds of brokerage 
firms and tens of thousands of market operators. 

As a matter of fact, wc believe that Faim Board policies, as a result 
of essential defects, instead of advancing the pi ices of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, are more likely to fui them down. Assume a drastic acreage reduc¬ 
tion. Assume a September crop outlook of 13,500,000 bales. Assume a 
current price of 18 cents at that time, with the rank and file of speculators 
confident of an advance to 21 cents or even higher. Speculation always 
halts when something is hanging over the market, a bureau report, an 
important ginning report, an acreage report. Certainly it will wait until 
the Farm Board announces the amount it will loan on cotton. 

Paragraph 5 of Section 7 (a) of the Farm Board Act runs as follows : 
“Enabling the co-operative association applying for the loan to advance 
its members a greater share (italics ours) of the market price of the com¬ 
modity delivered to the association than is practical under other credit 
facilities.'* Note that the statute authorizes a “greater share of the 
market price and, therefore, inferentially, a figure less than the market 
price which for the purpose of argument we have placed at 18 cents. What 
price will the Farm Board name? Let us assume that the loan value 
is placed at 16i cents. For all practical purposes this, by the very workings 
of mass market psychology, will be the price of cotton instead of the 21 
cents that represented the goal of the credulous speculator. 

Before long, 16i cents will become a “ peg " price, the target of 
occasional market attack and the objects of distrust. Bear in mind that 
16i cents is the nrice offered to co-operative affiliates and not to independent 
producers. Unless some extraordinary development intervenes, the pres¬ 
sure of outside cotton, which is deprived of the fostering aid of the 16i- 
cent loan price, will shake the market edifice. 

Efforts thus far to benefit the agricultural producers through methods 
of price control or resort to a super-marketing system, constitute a long 
record of failure. Time and again it has been shown that prices cannot 
be lifted through the agency of a legislative bootstrap. The law of supply 
and demand is more potent than anv statutorv enactment. 

We believe that business history finally will set down the Farm JBoard 
programme as an economic nature fake. It will consign it to the museum 
of exploded myths, along with the Philosopher's Stone, perpetual motion, 
the Keeley motor, and the wild man of Borneo. If agriculture's plight is 
as serious as is claimed, it would be far better to give a bounty of 10 cents 
or so a bushel on wheat and 10 dollars per bale on cotton to producers. 
Although such a gratuity might cause the rest of the world to assume that 
the United States Treasury had been transformed into an eleemosynary 
institution, it would be less expensive than the Farm Board programme. 
It also would leave us with a free market, and it would remove the impli¬ 
cation of economic imbecility. 

We do not believe that the problems of the farmer can be solved through 
the agency of a marketing programme alone. Nor do we believe that 
drastic acreage reduction and control of output can afford more than 
temporary relief. The production of cotton throughout the world has 
become increasingly competitive in recent years. The proportion of the 
contribution of the United States to the total cotton supply has shown an 
unmistakable tendency to dwindle. Even if American producers held 
.loyally together and reduced their 'acreage, the general knowledge of this 
movement, combined with the temptation of higher prices, would act as a 
stimulant to cotton production abroad. Equally as injurious, we point out, 
is the inclination to use “ outside growths" whenever their substitution 
is possible. 

If governmental support to prices, changes in marketing methods, and 
acreage reduction—some of these onite desirable in themselves—are 
rejected as solutions of the farm problem, what answer can be found to 
this vexed question ? 

We believe the impartial student will reply that it lies along the line 
of reduced reduction costs. In wheat-growing this has been accomplished 
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largely through the employment of improved farm machinery. When it 
comes to cotton, while on large tracts the tractor will be helpful in reducing 
costs, the rounded mechanical solution of the problem has not yet been 
accomplished. While mechanics might cut the cost of certain operations 
to-day, it cannot do as much toward reducing production costs as can be 
brought about through the medium of increased production per acre along 
with an improved quality of cotton. 

The position ot almost every great industry is fully as competitive as 
that of agriculture, but industrial problems have been met with a frank 
recognition of the necessity of obtaining a working margin largely through 
lower costs. In cotton growing this can be accomplished only through 
intensive cultural methods. The yield per acre for the cotton belt as a 
whole in recent years has shown an average ranging from 124.5 lbs. in 
1921-22 to 182.6 lbs. in 1926-27. The average farm price of cotton has 
ranged from 10.9 cents per lb. in 1926-27 to 31 cents in 1923-24. The farm 
value of the crop of 1926-27, amounting to 17,977,000 bales, was placed at 
$982,736,000, while the production in 1923-24, amounting to only 10,140,000 
bales, had a reported farm value of $1,563,347,000. 

No one will dispute the monstrous economic injustice of these figures. 
Viewed from one angle, they represent the punishment inflicted on the 
producer for giving the world an abundance of one of its most valuable 
raw materials. Others may see in it the penalty inflicted for the transgres¬ 
sion of the law of supply and demand. The economic benefits resulting 
from the price of 31 cents were more apparent than real, as a large majority 
of farmers suffered a loss on account ot the failure of their crops. 

We are confident that a sound solution of the problem of the Southern 
cotton grower can be reached, but we believe such a result can be achieved 
only over a period of years and as a result of a broad and enlightened 
spirit. The goal toward which efforts should be directed is the production 
of cotton at a cost substantially below that of the growers of any other 
country and obtaining a profitable margin through the medium of such 
methods. That this means readjustment, probable elimination of inefficient 
producers, and the overcoming of many prejudices and traditions, goes 
without saying. Farmers will have to live largely at home instead of 
obtaining most of their family provender from the supply store. It means 
a regime of kitchen gardens, chicken yards and hog pens. Such a method 
would encounter opposition from large planters who want their renters to 
devote their entire attention to cotton, and inasmuch as the supply store 
means a revenue from the tenant, they have a deep animosity toward com¬ 
petition from gardens and home-slaughtered hogs. Moreover, it should be 
kept in mind that no solution of the farm problem can be reached that 
includes a profit for the inefficient high cost producer who really represents 
only a minor percentage of the whole. 

We are firmly of the opinion that with intensive cultural methods a crop 
of 15,000,000 to 18,00(1000 bales can be pioduced on an area of 30dX)0,000 
to 32,000,000 acres. The farmer will benefit in several ways. His pro¬ 
duction costs will drop amazingly, thus giving him a larger margin of 
profit. He also will gain through the better quality of a product developed 
along intensive lines. Best of all, he will be able to obtain a profit at a 
price which could not be met on a living basis by “ outside growths.'' 

We concede that the absence of economic miracle in this suggestion 
makes it decidedly unappealing. It looks as if it were complacently sen¬ 
tencing the farmer to hard labour. However, if eight bales of cotton can be 
grown on 10 acres at a cost of 10 cents per lb. the farmer will have a 
decided advantage over a method that produces five or si.\ bales of cotton 
on 20 acres at a cost of 16 cents or more per lb. 

We do not doubt that many will ridicule this suggestion as the fantastic 
proposal of a New York farmer, tainted by the noxious fallacies that per¬ 
meate the lair of the Money Devil. That the operation is feasible and that 
it is being carried on in a majority of the cotton-growing States, we call 
attention to the work sponsored by Colonel Harvie Jordan, with head¬ 
quarters in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Atlanta, Georgia. About 
20 years ago, the name of Colonel Jordan was anathema to most cotton 
merchants and practically every cotton manufacturer in the country. The 
writer clearly remembers the time when the Colonel was cavorting about 
the country, participating in acreage reduction campaigns and efforts to fix 
a minimum price " for cotton. 
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For several years past Colonel Iordan has devoted himself to “ The 
Better Farming Campaign ** under the name of the old American Cotton 
Association. These operations have been conducted on 856 farms scattered 
throughout nine States. The work is purely educational and not stimulated 
by prizes for yield per acre. The letters and lesults printed in the Year 
Book of the movement are inspiring. The minimum production of lint 
cotton per acre in 1928 was 400 lbs., and the ma^cimum was over 1,100 lbs., 
with an average of 600 lbs. The average cost was eight cents per lb., 
running as low as five cents. Net profits have exceeded flllOO pei acre. 

Colonel Jordan has been dependent for the financing of these operations 
on private subscriptions. He deserves the cordial support not only of public- 
spirited citizens, but of the Government itself. 

The development of cultural methods along such lines will furnish a 
remunerative margin for the American producers, and at the same time 
prove too low for foreign competition, providing an abundance of raw 
material of superior quality for the consuming manufacturer, and restoring 
prosperity to the cotton farmer^s only customer, the textile industry. 

We believe the American cotton grower has energy and intelligence 
enough to do this if the vote-seeking politicians will stop trying to pamper 
him by their crack-brained proposals. Those who really would like to 
know what can be done in cotton culture, even without the use of a lb. of 
commercial fertilizer, but by the pursuit of intensive methods, would do 
well to read Farmers'* Bulletin No. 519, published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Sam McCall, a negro nearly 70 years old, 
produced as high as seven bales of cotton per acre, and once grew a bale 
of 506 lbs. on a measured one-eighth of an acre. 

Enough American cotton to supply the needs of the world on 30,000,000 
acres 1 A living, and frequently a handsome profit on these operations ! A 
competitive level that once more will give control of the cotton markets 
of the world to the Southern producer I 

What becomes of the cotton land—a difference between 30,000,000 and 
47,000,000 acres? Some of it will be required for feed crops. A vast 
amount of the remainder can be reforested. This would be an investment 
worth billions of dollars to the United States, already feeling the loss of its 
magnificent timber supplies. If Congress desires to make a constructive 
appropriation, let it provide for the establishment of nurseries to supply 
farmers with stock at no cost for the reforesting of their lands. Every acre 
of this reforested ten'itory sh 9 uld be exempt from local. State, or municipal 
taxation. There will be no immediate economic loss, as even larger crops 
can be grown on the cultivated portions. These reforested tracts would be 
worth more in the years to come than all the crops grown on them under 
present shiftless methods. 


Many have asked that judgment on the Farm Board and its efforts 
be withheld until this ** new scheme be given a fair trial. There is 
^ except its name. Brazil gave it a new name, and 
t . A crushing national debt is the memento of the 

occasion for trying to christen an economic fraud with an honest name. 

More cotton on fewer acres, with costs cut from 40 to 60 per cent I 
that is something weae/, but it is real, and it is worth trying. We believe if 

la oM + ^ sincere and energetic trial, he will 

be able to get along without some of his friends in Congress. 


CROP NEWS. 


One of our Memphis friends wrote us recently as follows; — 

‘‘ Knowing that you are interested in the new crop possibilities, 
so wish to advise you that the general feeling on this market is 
that we cannot expect any reduction in acreage in the Centr^ 
belt. We had a good crop this past season and it brought a good 
price due to the fact that it was so early. The farmers sold as 
fast as the cotton was picked and ginned and as a consequence are 
in good shape. While present prices should discourage them, 
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we still think that they will go ahead and olant all they can 
handle. 

'' Conservative friends in Texas advise us this week that East 
and North Texas may reduce slightly but that the South and 
Western parts of the State will increase’ their acreage. 

‘‘ The only thing tliat we can see that is likely to change the 
situation is a long continuous spell of cold rainy'weather. Thi*^ 
might prevent the farmers from putting in all thiey intend.** 


llV /7 Brothers, of Montgomery, Ala., in their semi¬ 
monthly crop letter, report under date April i, 1030, as follows : — 

On x\pril first of each season every forecast that can be advanced 
for the new ciop that is about to be pitched, or planted, is indefinite. 
Forecasts at this stage are nothing more than conjectures. 
Conditions affecting the ]>lanting and probable acreage of this crop 
are so varied that forecasts are to some extent nothing mure than 
jiresumptions. 

Land preparations over the entire belt arc normal and well up 
to date. In part of the Western belt, where planting is usuall}" 
very early, we have already complaints of the weather being too 
dry and in some instances too wet for planting. S6, there, we 
have already a delay. In the extreme southern portions of the 
Eastern States planting is just beginning and the weather, on the 
whole, is favourable for it. In some of the low lands and river 
bottoms of the ^It very little work has been done, owing to the 
fact that the moisture in these lands prevents it. 

The acreage proposition at this stage is merely guesswork. The 
propaganda of influential sources sucli as banks, advancing 
merchants, who furnish supplies, and Farm Co-operative Bureaus, 
are all urging a reduction of 10 per cent, in acreage. Meetings 
after meetings have been called over the entire South by them. They 
forecast freely that, if acreage is not reduced, cotton may decline 
to as low a price as T2 cents per pound next fall, and that if the 
prospective crop would only be about fourteen million bales the 
crop would bring 20 cents per pound. They urge planting food¬ 
stuffs and other needful crops in order for the fanners to make 
themselves self-sustaining without buying anything. The theory 
is an excellent one. If carried to execution it will certainly redound 
to the financial independence of the farmers. 

Another item of interest is the widespread propaganda to plant 
healthier and better seeds and thus try to produce a better staple 
crop of cotton. 

In the contract market an advance of 2 cents per ijound in the 
old crop months and about 1.65 cents or 1.70 cents in the new 
crop has taken place, and more confidence in the price of cotton 
is restored. The demand for spot cotton is very slow. The mills 
have not yet got used to the higher price, and though, on the 
whole, the textile trade of the world shows some improvement, the 
mills are showing considerable conservatism in bu3^ing cotton, 
except w'here they can sell their goods. By some it is jucTged that 
a premium of summer months above the fall months is not a very 
healthy condition. 
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Yield per Acre v. Acreage. 


The following instructive article was i)re{)arccl by Z. R. Pettet, 
of the American Cotton Crop Service, Atlanta. 

Analysis of past production shows clearly that variation in the 
yield per acre is much more important than acreage change. For 
example, the difference between the average yield of 155*5 lbs. and 
the high yield of recent years (182.6 lbs. in 1926) is 27 pounds or 
about 17 per cent, above the average, and the low of 124 lbs. in 
1021 is about 31 lbs. or 20 per cent, below. Of the greatest acreage 
changes, that of IQ14 to 1915 was only 15 per cent, and that of 
1921 was about 15 per cent. 

Converting the illustration to bales and applying maximum 
variations in both directions to the coming season (the acreage 
base being last season’s acreage and the yield per acre base the 
lo-year average), the following hypothetical production would 
occur: — 

Yield Variation : 

17 per cent, increase would produce 17,400,000 bales. 

20 per cent decrease would produce 11,900,000 bales. 

Acreage Changes : 

15 per cent, increase would produce 17,100,000 bales, 

15 per cent, decrease would produce 12,800,000 bales. 

Yield per Acre Prospect Better than Average. 

Because of expected destruction of weevils in upper belt and 
control in the western two-thirds of the belt on account of 
exceptionally severe freezes together with favourable moisture and 
other conditions, at this distance, the prospect is for a yield per 
acre above average. A map will be prepared when the winter is 
over showing expected local control because of the destructive 
effect of minimum temperatures. In this issue we wish to present, 
in graphic form, the weevil cycle indications. These cycles, we 
believe, are principally dependent upon temperatures low enough 
to kill hibernating weevils, following and resulting from weather 
cycles. 

Without going into the theory of weather cycles or their 
duration, etc., we may say that there is much evidence to support 
the theory. As to the weevil cycle theory, most crop forecasters 
think “there is something in it.” The graph (reproduced) 
is based on weevil damage estimates of the Government Crop 
Reporters worked into percentage lost from full or technical normal 
(100 per cent.) yield per unit. Note carefully that the low weevil 
damage figures^ therefore, appear toward the top of the graph 
and the heavy damage percentages at the bottom. Note also the 
dose correspondence of the lines of light damage and high yields, 
for example, in 1911 little damage with a 207.7 lb. per acre yield, 
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WM. SIMPSON 


W. H. FLAUTT 


F. L. INGRAM 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON COMPANY 

(not incorporated) 

MEMPHIS, TENN. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. DALLAS, TEXAS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. STAPLES, 

rivers and benders 

Gable Address: “ SIMPSON *' 

Codes: MEYER’S 39th and 40th; SHEPPERSON’S 1878 and 1881; 
BUENTING’S 1st and 2nd 

“WE SHIP WHAT WE SELL** 


R. L. DIXON & BRO. 

R. L. DIXON H. N. DIXON 

Cotton Merchants ^ Exporters 


MEMBERS— 

New York Cotton Exchanob Dallas Cotton Exchange Texas Cotton Association 

Nb\7 Orleans Cotton Exchange Liverool Cotton Association 

DALLAS, TEXAS 


Cable Address 
** Dlxon, Dallas ** 


H. H. Lawler, President. 

Fully Paid apital 1100,000.00 


i Buentine’s—^Ist and 2nd 
Bentley's 
Private 


Cable Address : Bishop 
(All Codes). 


H. H. LAWLER & CO. INC. 

COTTON 

Experienced Shipper to Foreign and American Spinners of Character Cotton 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

MemherB - - Texas Cotton AmBOciation, Houston Cotton Exchange. 


SCOTT & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Cotton tMierchants 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING 


HOUSTON 


TEXAS 


IMEAdBERS 

Houston Ck>tton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Associatioa 
American Cotton Shippers* 
Association 

CODES 

Heyer^s 39th Edition 
Bentl^'s Com^te Phrase Code 
Shepperson^s 78th and 
Howard’s Code 
Buenting’s Code 
+♦ 

CsbU Address: 

« SCOTTCO •» 
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Cables: BAYOU, LIVERPOOL Central, Liverpool 

Telegrams: PECAN, LIVERPOOL leiepnones \j 275 Blackfnan, Manchester 

WILLIAMS, WILSON ®. Co. 

Cotton Merchants 

Orleans House : : LIVERPOOL 

And 433 , ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 

WILLIAMS, WILSON & Co. H. T. WILLIAMS & Co. 

UMA. PERU FORT WORTH, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiii 


I ^ SERVICE 

to the American Cotton Belt 



REYNOLDS & GIBSON 

(FOUNDED 1810) 

CoLOKEL John J. Shuts, c.h.o., d.s.o. 

Edward B. Orub Wiluam J. Walmslxy Johh R. Rxykolds 

Francis R. Vbrook Francis Reynolds Austin Liobtboukd 

LIVERPOOL 

COTTON BROKERS 

Cables and Telegrams: " REYNOLDS, LIVERPOOL." Telephone: 8720 Central 

MEMBERS OF 

Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd. 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade Bourse d’Alexandria (Membres Adh^rants) 

also ROYAL EXCHANGE, & COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, CROSS ST., 
MANCHESTER 

Tetagrams: " REGIMBN, MANCHESTBR." TelepJumes : 3036/7/8 Central 

Direct Private Line between liverpooA and Manchester 

and 41 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 

Teleiram: "RBYGIB, FEN, LONDON.** TOephenss: 607^5 Royal 
Direct Private Lina between Liverpool and London 
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and the 1921 heavy damage, 31.2 per cent, with record low yield, 
124.5 lbs. per acre. 

Further note the seven-year intervals between years of least 
damage following years of severe freezes Cigi i, 1918, IQ 25 }. 

Weevil Damage Below i i per cent. Coming Season, 
According to Cycle Indications. 

Bearing in mind that this is merely a rough working hypothesis 
with chance of wide variation any coming year, depending upon 
summer weather and unknown factors, these data point to a yield 
of something better than 161 lbs. per acre (about five lbs. over 
average! and weevil damage probably below ii per cent. Last 
year’s damage was probably in the range of 14 per cent, to 18 per 
cent. To be safe, we have represented the conservative end of 
the range rather than the centre point. The lines A A and B B 
represent conservative interpretation of future w'eevil damage and 
yields, based upon past records and the seven-year weevil cycle. 
They well deserve attention, but w’e again emphasize the fact 
that they represent our interpretation of operation of a theory and 
are not our forecast of future 3'ears. 


M 9 *20 <21 <22 * 2 $ 


■BBmnnHHHBaniiHHi 

HlliHnBBBKSIBaBBBISilBB! 


IBBBLl_ 

KBBIBBBBBBBBBBBBI 


BBBBBBBBBBBBBBHHiiBBBBI 


BBBBBi 

mmmmm 


BBBBBBBBBBHRBBBBBBBBBB 

BBBBBBBBBBiBHBBBBBBBBB 


GRAPH ILLUSlRAriNG VTUML CYC 




An eminent American doctor asserts that chemists have 
produced a cotton-seed meat suitable for human consumption. 
He states that some day this "‘meat*^ will replace animal meat 
on the household menu I Some of the ‘‘meat’* exhibited was 
served in sandwiches to those present, and the general opinion 
was that they were most delectable. 
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MECHANICAL COTTON PICKING. 


Frequent reference has been made in this journal to mechanical 
cotton pickers; still another cotton-picking machine has been placed 
on the market in the United States. 

The General Cotton Picker Co., of Fort Worth, announce the 
production of a horse-drawn and a power cotton-picker. 

As the machine passes over the cotton row a system of endless 
chain feeders takes the cotton stalks into the machine, holding them 
in an upright position as they approach the vertical gangs of 
revolving picker fingers through which the plants must pass in a 
slightly compressed condition, the picker fingers operating in and 
out of the stalks, at the same time having a high rotary motion 
snatching the cotton from the open bolls. As the fingers or 
spindles return they shed the cotton. It then drops in a vacuum 
pan, is elevated by the fan and discharged into tlie receptacle 
located on the rear of the machine, thus handling it the same as at 
the gins, the air current drying any light moisture on the cotton. 

The makers claim that cotton picked by this cotton-picker under 
ordinary conditions is cleaner than hand-picked and frequently its 
value increased a cent per pound. 


LONG-STAPLE TARIFF. 


By a vote of 49 to 32 the Senate, March 3, adopted an amend¬ 
ment to the tariff bill to impose a duty of 7 cents a pound on long- 
staple cotton, that with a staple of i i ins. or more. A similar duty 
was carried in the emergency tariff act of 1921, continuing until 
the present tariff was enacted in 1922. 

To compensate manufacturers using long-staple cotton for 
increased cost due to the tariff of 7 cents per pound, as stated above, 
the Senate approved a duty of 10 cents a pound on all products 
made from cotton of a staple of i]^ins. and over. The cotton 
textile rale went through without a word of debate. A proposal of 
Senator Heflin (Dem.), Ala., for a duty of 4 cents a pound on short- 
staple cotton was rejected. The 10 cents a pound duty on products 
made from long-staple cotton, would, it says, be in addition to 
the duty provided in the bill on such products. 


The Biology of the Cotton Boll- 
Weevil. 


A recently published bulletin by Messrs. F. A. Fenton and 
E. W. Dunham, of the U.S. Bureau of Entomology, entitled 
“Biology of the Cotton Boll-Weevil,’* at Florence, S.C, (Technical 
Bulletin No 112), contains some interesting facts on the life of the 
boll-weevil. The authors state that climate exerts a very impor¬ 
tant influence upon the seasonal cycle of the cotton boll-weevil at 
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Florence, S.C. Unusually low temperatures, such as lUF. or 
lower, appear to be unfavourable for the over-wintering weevils. 
Hot, dry summers, as experienced in 1925 and 1926, are also 
unfavourable. The frequency of rains, as well as the total rainfall, 
lias an important bearing on boll-weevil development. 

After being punctured once, a square remained on the plant, 
on an average, 7*35 days. When given their preference, weevils 
never punctured squares less than six davs old of egg deposition. 
The younger a boll was, the greater was the average number of 
feeding punctures made by weevils in a 24-hour period. 

In two varieties of short-staple and one of long-staple upland 
cotton, more egg punctures per boll were made in bolls from six 
to 20 days old than in those one to five days old, but after 20 days 
the number per boll dropped steadily. For these same varieties 
the average cotton loss in terms of locks damaged or destroyed 
was highest in bolls one to five days old, and it dropped rapidly 
for all three varieties until the bolls opened. . 


WEEVIL REPORTS STOPPED. 


The issuance of boll-weevil hibernation reports by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has been discontinued. These reports, as 
issued in the past, dealt with the number of boll-weevils entering 
hibernation in the fall, the mortality of weevils in winter as 
determined by moss examinations, and the emergence during spring 
of weevils in hibernation cages. 

This decision has been reached because an estimate of boll- 
weevil damage based solely on these hibernation data is likely to 
be misleading, the announcement stated, in view of the fact that 
weather conditions during the growing season may change entirely 
the status of the weevil as a factor affecting the crop. Furthermore, 
available data are insufficient. 


FERTILIZER SALES. 


Stale details of Secretary Hester’s report on sales of fertilizer 
tags in nine cotton States, during the seven months of the season 
ending with February, follow: — 



1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

Georsria . 

342,265 

... 225,789 

... 351,527 

North Carolina 

336,769 

... 321,082 

... 438,725 

South Carolina 

191,749 

... 188,836 

... 330,538 

Alabama . 

180,200 

... 133,900 

... 238,350 

Mississippi .. 

179,934 

... 110,951 

... 147,746 

Arkansas . 

53,976 

47.950 

16,691 

Louisiana . 

101,833 

86;694 

84,262 

Tennessee . 

41,124 

36,402 

56,309 

Oklahoma . 

6,200 

5,265 

7,223 

Total. 

... 1,434,050 

... 1,156,869 

... 1,671,271 


Sales of fertilizer tags in the thirteen Southern States for the 
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month of February amounted to 1,076,275 short tons, compared 
with 8i(),8q5 in February last year and i,i 17,807 in Febniary two 
years ago. For the period December-February 1^20-30, sales 
amounted to 1,686,242 short tons, compared with i,38^,211 for 
the same period in 1928-29 and 1,903,459 in 1927-28. The sales 
for February this year were 31.3 per cent, larger than for February, 
i()2g, but 3.7 per cent smaller than for February, 1928. 


Unsatisfactory Experience with 
Irrigated Cotton from U.S.A. 

The following letter has been received from a large cotton 
spinning mill in Switzerland, which wishes it to be brought to the 
notice of other members : — 

Last 3"ear we bought from a large cotton exporter in 
Galveston, Texas, 100 bales of Texas cotton strict middling i . 
The samples which we had ordered to be drawn at Bremen showed 
up well in character and staple, but we were very much surprised to 
find at the mill that the yarn spun from this cotton was full of neps 
and the cloth produced had a very rough appearance. 

Our first concern was to see that the different machines were set 
right, and this proved to be so. Then we made tests by the help 
of the microscope and saw that the neps consisted of rolled-up 
fibres. Chemical tests showed that this cotton had only half the 
percentage of wax compared with the real Texas cotton of good 
spinning quality. We made this test because we knew that 
bleached cotton, for instance, put through the machines in the 
ordinary way occasioned similar difficulties in spinning. 

1 his small percentage of wax and the exceptionally good staple 
(it was distinctly better than i made us think that the cotton had 
originally come from irrigated land and was not cotton from Texas, 
such as we had contracted for. 

Our customers rejected the cloth, and we not only suffered a loss 
of $t,6oo, but our reputation suffered through this unsatisfactory 
delivery. 

We wrote to the shipper explaining the unsatisfactory cx];)crience 
which we had made with bis cotton, and he then answered as 
follows: — 

Examining the 100 bales we found the interesting fact 
that 53 bales came from territory round El Paso, in New 
Mexico, the other bales from Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Texas. 

The fact that this cotton came from such a variety of 
places, grown on such a variety of soil, makes invalid any 
claim on us for defective spinning, due to the peculiar 
character of these too bales. 

This cotton was shipped from our regular Texas stock. 
This means that when the cotton came in from New Mexico 
it was found to be exactly the same character, smoothness and 
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“Spinners, Attention!” 


The following Test on American Cotton was 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gin fitted with “Hancock Cotton Picker” ; 

Through Murray Gin Only 

i" and above to i" below 

33.4% 41 . 10/0 26 . 50/0 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

1" and above to 1" below 

44.4% 33 . 30/0 22.3% 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 
consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 


on Murray-Hancock System. 


The Murray Company 
DALLAS ; TEXAS 


ATLANTA, GA 

U.S.A. 
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:5trengtli as the cotton from the Delta oi from Arkansas, and 
therefore was put in with this stock It is our opinion that 
if our classer found this cotton to be of this nature, no classer 
would pick these bales out of irrigated cotton, not e\en oui 
own staff, after the bales have once lost their identity 

Although our Galveston shipper admitted that he had not 
shipped cotton as per contract, one must assume that he knew the 
composition of the lOO bales shipped 

The only allowance which the Gaheston snipper ofteis is ;o 
]>oints, which we have not accepted, as we considci ^t insufficient m 
Mcw of the loss of $ i,6oo which we hd\e suffered, bc-^ule^ iniunng 
our well-known reputation for first-class deh\eries 

We have lost, of course, our confidence in the Gaheston 
shipper, any spinner desiring to know the name of this Swiss 
spinner who had this experience, can obtain particulars b) appl^ mg 
to the Head OfT'ce of the International Cotton Federation, 2^^, 
Royal Exchange, Manchester” 


What Price Cotton ? 

Mr W L Clayton, of the well-known Houston firm of cotton 
exporters, Anderson, Clayton & Co , has recently prepared a 
pamphlet with the above title, in which he states his \ lews on the 
inability of the American cotton farmer to produce cotton at a world 
economic price 

Any article on cotton from the pen of Mr Clayton is well worth 
the study of cotton men We regret not being able to reprint his 
pamphlet in full, but would remind those who are interested in 
reading the complete report that Messrs Anderson, Clayton &. Co , 
Houston, Texas, will be pleased to forward copies to those who 
make application for the same 

We extract the following from Mr Clayton’s pamphlet — 

” The special session of Congress called by the President to 
deal with the farm situation enacted ‘ The Federal Farm Act,’ 
creating the Federal Farm Board, and appropriating $';oo,000,000 
to be used by the Board in promoting co-operative marketing of 
farm products, and in the stabilization of the prices of such products 
I have from the beginning favoured the organization of cotton 
co-operatives There is every reason why cotton farmers should 
organize and co-operate in the solution of their common problems 
Every major industry in America to-day is so organized 

The present system of cotton production, dominated, as it is, 
bv an archaic credit system, is certainly the most inefficient of 
all our major industries The past twenty years discloses a shock¬ 
ing record of lowered yields and quality Not all the blame for this 
can be nlaced on the farmer. The boll-weevil is responsible for 
much of it 

No adequate attempt has been made to relate production to 
probable demand 

The Federal Faim Board, working thiough the cotton 
co-operatives, can bring salutary influences to bear on this situation 
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It can locus I lie producer's attention on his real problems. It can 
guide and assist the producer groups in coping with these problems. 

These influences sliould bring in the next lo years marked 
improvement in production methods, in the adoption of a more 
economical credit system, and in the regulation of supply of cotton 
to iit demand. 

‘ Stabilization ' may be justified in extreme circumstances, but 
as a price-defending weapon, it is, as every informed pcrscin knows, 
loaded with dynamite and should be labelled ‘ Handle with Care.’ 

But the Federal Farm Act is not, and cannot be, a serious, 
sincere effort to come to grips with the real fundamental problem 
so far as the cotton farmer is concerned. 

The real problem is that of competition between our producers 
working in a tariff-protected country, and the cheapest labour in 
the world, that of India, China and Africa. 

Fifty-five per cent, of the cotton raised in the United States is 
ex]X)rted to foreign countries. 

The present consumption of cotton outside the Ignited States 
is about 20,000,000 bales yearly, of which the United States 
furnishes only 8,000,000, or about 40 per cent. Twenty years ago 
the United States furnished 53 per cent, of the consumption of 
cotton outside Ihe United States, and 50 years ago we furnished 
three-fourths of the cotton consumed outside the United States. 

Cotton has ceased to an American commodity. It is a world 
commodity, the price of which is determined by competitive 
growing costs of the entire world and by what the entire world can 
pay as consumers. 

The price of American cotton cannot be protected by tariffs as 
long as our cotton crop is an export crop. All that the tariff 
system does or can do for the cotton farmer is this: it raises the 
price of what he buys and reduces the amount of dollar exchange 
that is available to consumers abroad for the purchase of his cotton. 

The United States, in one way or another, have loaned to 
Europe, in the past 10 years, sufficient funds to pay for Europe’s 
excess of imports over their exports to us. We cannot indefinitely 
continue this course. As prudent bankers, we will doubtless soon 
w'ish to collect interest on these loans. As the obligations mature, 
w^e may want some of the principal rej.)aid. What, now, will be 
the effect of this logical development upon European purchases 
of our commodities, like cotton, in the face of our national policy 
of raising higher and higher the tariff barriers against the 
importation of European manufactures ? 

The American Farm Bureau Federation recently made a survey 
to ascertain, if possible, the total effect of a protective tariff on 
the income and expenditures of the farmers of the country’’. 

The statistical calculations made lead to the conclusion that the 
net loss to agriculture from the tariff was $300,000,000 a year. 

James E. Boyle, Professor of Rural Economy, of Cornell 
University, has also made a careful study of the subject and 
estimates the amount to be fi.ve times this sum, or $ i, «;oo,ooo,ooo.” 

Professor Bo^de then gives a resume of all the articles which are 
practically necessities to the farmer, but at the same time are on 
the tariff list. The dutiable list covers items for the whole family, 
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Blowing Room Machinery 

Taylor, Lang & Co.’s blowing room 
machinery has held PREMIER PLACE 
since they produced the first 

BUCKLEY OPENER 

in 1875. 

Improvements are made as experience dictates. 

TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 


F. ALBRECHT & CO 

Cotton and General Merchants and Brokers 


[ead Office: LIVERPOOL--3. St. Paul’s Square s 

Orleans House 

LONDON OFFICES - - 5, Lloyds Avenue, E.C.3 
and 1, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, E.C3 
MANCHESTER OFFICE - 517-519, Royal Exchange 
GLASGOW OFFICE ----- 8, Gordon Street 
And HOLLINWOOD, near Oldham 


Telegraphic* Addresses: 

“Albrecht,” Liveipool. 

“ Efalbretht," 'Phono Lon Ion. 

Telephones! .. ^ 

Liverpool: Cent al 11W (3 lines). 
London: Boysl 7734/5 and 8888. 
Manchester: Central 1143/4. 

Glasj;ow: Central 7828. 

Diroct Private Line between Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester. 

Codes: 

Bunting’s Code, let & 2nl Editions. 
Bentlejps Code. 

Shepperson's Code, 188t anl 1915. 
A.B.O. Code, 5th and 6th Editions. 
Me 78 z *8 Atlautio Cotton Cole, 

8^ 39th, and 40th Editions. 
Premier Telesraphlc Code. 

Lieber*s Code. Private Codes. 


MEMBEBB: 

The Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

The l^Tew York Cotton Exchange. 

Chicago Board of Trade. 
iMnnlpeg Grain Exchange. 

The Boyal Exchange, Manchester. 

The hew York Coffee and Suisr Exrdianre Ino. 
National Baw Silk Exch'inge Inc., New York. 

The Liverpool United General Prodnce Assn., Ltd. 
United Teimlnil Sugar Market Association 

(Liverpool Branch). 

London Com Exchange. 

London Produce Clearing House. 

London Cattle Pood Trade Association Ino. 
London Grain Eutures Association, Ltd. 

Baltic Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, Lt 1. 

(London). 

Cocoa Association of London, Ltd. 

Liverpool Com Trade Association (Snb'criber 

Brokers). 
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When You Install Northrop Looms 

You Buy the Experience 

Of the Users 

Of Over 450,000 Looms 

Who Have for 30 Years 

Met and Solved 

The Weaving Problems 

Of Practically Every Kind 

Of One Shuttle Weave 

The Northrop Loom of Today 

Is the Result 

Think This Over 

DRAPER CORPORATION 

Hopedale Massachusetts USA 
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“ from the cradle to the gra\e, including the cradle, castor oil and 
the rattle for the baby, the dolls and marbles for the giris and boys, 
and not e\cn omitting the coffin and the tombstone for grand¬ 
father/' 

The extra session of Congress, called to enact measures of farm 
relief, voted a $5ot)>000,000 appropriation for relief of the farmer 
They then proceeded, at least so far as the cotton farmer is 
concerned, to attempt to take from him in new duties on manu¬ 
factures and on those agricultural commodities of which the cotton 
farmer is a consumer far more than he can ever expect to get from 
the ‘ farm relief ’ appropriation. 

If the price of maintaining the present position of this country 
in the world cotton trade is to be a sub-marginal standard of living 
for the cotton grower, then the price is too high, and it becomes 
our duty to point out the true situation to the cotton producer and 
to urge the only course which appears open to him, and that is 
substantially to reduce his cotton acreage and devote more of his 
time and attention to producing for himself those necessities of 
life which a political and economic mal-adjustment prevents him 
from acquiring through the normal process of exchange of his 
labour employed in the production of cotton 

This course will undoubtedly cause the abandonment to foreign 
countries of a further portion of the world's cotton trade. In time, 
the Southern States may produce only sufficient cotton to supply 
domestic requirements; if so it will be the inevitable consequence of 
a national policy of industrial protection which leaves no place for 
agncultural workers for the export trade." 

Supplemental to his report Mr. W. L. Clayton give*:! his own 
evidence before the Sub-Committee of Senate Investigating Cotton 
Prices last December In his evidence the author points out that, 

‘' according to Secretary Hester, the average market price of 
Middling I in cotton for the 10 years immediately preceding the 
World War was ii 60 cents 

Fur the same 10 years the average yield per acre, according to 
the U.S Department of Agriculture, was 193 pounds. For the 
10 years succeeding the war the average yield per acre has been 
156 pounds. 

The per-acre cost of producing cotton is almost unaffected by 
fluctuations in yield It costs as much to produce 156 pounds of 
cotton on one acre as it does to produce igj pounds on one acre. 
The gathering of 156 pounds is a little less costly than the gathering 
of 193 pounds. But the 156-pound yield was due mainly to boll- 
weevil depredations and soil depletion Poison and the labour 
of its application added toi the cost of production More fertilizers 
had to be used One hundred and ninety-three pounds of cotton 
at 11.60 cents per pound gives a gross return of $23 39 per acre. A 
gross return of $22 39 per acre, with a yield of 156 pounds, is equal 
to 14.35 cents per pound; 14.35 cents per pound would therefore 
be the equivalent of pre-war prices if costs of labour, farm 
machinery, taxes and all other things entering into farm life were 
the same as before the war, but $i.oo to-day has the purchasing 
power of only 65 cents at pre-war prices. Hence 14.35 cents per 
pound pre-Avar become 22 08 cents when converted into the 
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purchasing power of money lu-day. Therefore the cotton farmer, 
based on Jus post-war yields [ler acre, on the average market price 
of cotton for lo years prior to the war, and on the present purchasing 
power of the dollar, must obtain 22.08 cents per pound for his cotton 
to-day if he is to maintain even his pre-war standard of living. 
It is well knowm that the post-war standard of living of industrial 
workers is considerably higher than pre-war standards. Labour as 
a whole receives to-day about 100 per cent, increased money wages 
over the ten-year period immediately prior to the World War. 
Labour is the biggest item in the cost of cotton jiroduction**’ 

The Southern cotton farmer works in the highest cost of 
production country in the world. Practically everything which 
enters into his cost of living and producing is protected by a high 
tariff. The operation of this same tariff practically prohibits the 
cotton farmer from taking in exchange for his cotton the manu¬ 
factures of those countries which are his best buyers. 

The Southern cotton growler is on the average l^ing forced into 
a lower standard of living, and American raw cotton, which for 
half a century has been the greatest single factor in maintaining a 
favourable balance of trade for this country, has lost its dominant 
world position. 

Barring a Government subsidy, the only course 0]3en to the 
Southern cotton farmer, ^en if he is to maintain his present 
comparatively low standard of living, is to relinquish, year by 
year, through a systematic reduction in acreage, a further sub¬ 
stantial part of his portion of the world's cotton trade. Coinci¬ 
dentally, there must be an improvement in quality and an increase 
in yields through fertilization and better production methods." 

=STANDARD MARINE^ 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

LIMITED 

Established 1871 


The “ STANDARD ” is the LARGEST INSURER of 
AMERICAN RAW COTTON IN THE WORLD 


New York Offtce; Man c he st er Office: 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 13 , ST, ANN STREET 

HEAD OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL 
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Telegrams J 

Husni, Manchester. 


Codes: 

Meyer’s 39th & 40th edition, 
ABC 5th edition, Bentley’■ 
Phrase, Shepperson’s, Marconi. 


TURKISH COTTON 

HUSNI SONS & CHINASSI 

ADANA, ASIA MINOR, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 

74 , PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER 


Spot and Merchants of Turkish Cotton with 

most up-to-date and largest ginning factory at ADANA. 

Agencies in all the principal Spinning Centres of the Gintinent. 


JOSEPH STUBBS 

ANCOATS MANCHESTER 

MACHINERY 


WINDING DOUBLING GLBARINO GASSING 
RBBLING PREPARING POLISHING BUNDLING 

ALL CLASSES OF 

YARNS & THREADS 

Te'ephotie: Ancoais Works': CUy Codes: ABC 5** edition, L\eher*s, 
2447 (3 lines), Opens^w Works: and Beniley^s. 

Openshaw 412 (2 lines). Manchester Royal Exchange, Pillar 

Telegrams: “ Winding,’* Manchester, Axt, Tuesdays and Fridays, 


Ilf........ 


Branch Works: OPENSHAW 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President: H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey. 

Vice-President: W. H. Catterall. 

First Past President: Wm. Howarth. 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

Egyit: 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, Under-Secretary of State, Ministry of 
Finance. 

H.E. Emine Pasha Yehia, Cotton Exporter, Alexandria. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

H. M. Anthony, Director-General, State Domains Administration. 
Fouad Bey Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef Nahas Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate. 
Constantin J. Choremi, President, Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

Hussein Enan Bey, Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

B. Damiani, Assistant Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

England: 

William Howarth, Managing Director, Fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers* Association, 6, St. James*s Square, Manchester. 

Lt.-Col. N. Seddon Brown, Managing Director, Amalgamated Cotton 
Mills Trust, Preston. 

W. H. Catterall, 504-508, Com Exchange, Manchester, 

Chairman of Directors, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Farnworth. 
do. do. W. Mather & Co. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do. Butts Mills Ltd., Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Roger Scyrig, Etabs. George Koechlin, S.A., Belfort. 

Germany: 

Direktor A. W. Schiitte, Crefelder Baumwollspinnerei, A.G., Crefeld. 
Italy- 

Prof. Paolo Alberzoni, Via Gesu 7, Milan. 

General Director of : 

Cotonificio di Chiavenna & Laveno, 

Cotonificio di Rovereto. 

Switzerland: 

Caspar Jenny, Messrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cie., Ziegelbriicke, 
Glarus. 


Officially Appointed Substitutes. 

England: 

G. Berry, Manager, Baytree Mills Ltd,, Middleton Junction. 

W. Heaps, Manager, Shaw, Jardine & Co. Ltd., Manchester. 

F. Wright, Joint Managing Director, Crosses & Winkworth, 
Consolidated Mills Co. Ltd., Bolton, and 
Crosses & Heaton's Associated Mills Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany: 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sohne, Miilfort. 

Italy: 

Dr. Silvio Soldini, Cotonificio Cantoni, Via Brera 12, Milan. 
Czechoslovakia : 

Ing. Otto Pick, Firma E. G. Pick, Oberleutensdorf. 

TU Minister of AgrieuJiure of Egypt and the Presidsnt of the Internationl Cotton Federation 
are ex-offieio members. 

General Secretary: Arno S. Pearsb. 

Assistant Secretary: JOHN POGSON. 
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Egypt’s Cotton Acreage Limitation. 


The proposal to reimpose the law restricting the area of land 
which may be sown with cotton in any one year to one-lhird of the 
total cultivated land in Egypt is certain to arouse lively contro¬ 
versy, especially in view of last year’s escpenence when the restric¬ 
tion was obviously not rigidly enforced. The limitation of cotton 
cultivation in Egypt is not a post-war novelty. Drastic regulations 
were imposed during the war period, and severe penalties were 
inflicted on farmers who planted cotton on more land than had 
been authorized. But war-time enactments were framed with a 
special purpose in view. At that time cotton prices were so high 
that very large profits were made from the country’s staple crop. 
On the other hand rigid control was maintained over prices of 
food products. The cultivation of cereals yielded only moderate 
gains compared with the enormous returns obtainable from cotton 
growing. Had not the military authorities then enforced a firm 
control over agriculturi.sts, practically the whole cultivable area 
of Egypt would have been sown with cotton. The country would 
have been starved of essential foodstuffs, and in order to remedy 
this state of affairs the Allies would have been compelled to 
divert to the task of carrying foodstuffs to Egypt much shipping 
tonnage which was urgently required elsewhere. War-time regula¬ 
tions were continued for several years after the conclusion of 
hostilities because the phenomenal values of cotton perpetuated 
the conditions which had rendered legislation necessary between 
IQ14 and IQ18. When, seven years ago, the restrictions were 
abolished, it was Ix^lievcd that they had disap^ieared for good. 
Since then, however, an advocacy of cotton-area restriction has 
grown up on new grounds. Alarmed by the rapid fall in cotton 
values, and ins])ircd by reports of what had been achieved in the 
direction of rubber price stabilization by concerted restrictive 
action on the part of rubber planters, a section of Egyptian agri¬ 
culturists demanded and obtained renewed official limitation of the 
cotton area. This demand was opposed by a numerous body of 

f rowers and by practically all exporters, who pointed out that the 
Jnited States of America produce over half the world’s cotton, 
that India grows more than one-fifth, while Egypt’s contribution 
is not much above one-twentieth of world consumption. In these 
circumstances, said the opponents of acreage limitation, restrictive 
measures in this country could exert no appreciable effect on world 
prices, while at the same time they prevented the agriculturist from 
sowing the maximum area with the crop which, despite lower prices, 
was still the most profitable which he could grow. To this argu- 
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aicnt the advocates of control rejoined that Egypt’s finest cotton 
—Sakcllarides—was of a quality unrivalled by the product of any 
other country; that manufacturers of certain classes of cotton goods 
must have Sakellarides cotton, and that, therefore, the price of 
this grade could be artificially stimulated irrespective of the values 
ol American and Indian cottons. This view, once widely held in 
Egypt, is now rejected by all but a small minority of those 
interested in the cotton-growing industry. Experience has amply 
proved that, while Sakellarides cotton is preferred by manufacturers 
for certain purposes, the preference ceases to be decisive as soon 
as the price margin between Sakellarides and other fine grades 
exceeds a certain figure. The protagonists of limitation have thus 
been compelled to seek a new argument. This they have found 
in the declining yield of Egyptian cotton lands, which to-day pro^ 
duce crops of not much more than half the bulk obtained thirty 
years ago. An obvious and easy explanation of this falling-off 
is to be found in over-cropping. But, while it is easy to ascertain 
that Egyptian lands have been over-cropped with cotton and that 
this is the cause of reduced yields, it is much more difficult to 
produce convincing evidence in support of that view. Official 
statistics, so far as they are available, seem to point in the opposite 
direction. Below is an extract from Government returns showing 
a comparison of the yields of State cultivation and of private lands. 
On the State lands concerned cottori was sown on tne same area 
only once in three 3"ears. On the private-owned farms cotton was 
grown every alternate year. The yield is shown in each case as 
an average oyer a period of five years. It will be seen that the land 
cultivated with cotton every other year gave a larger yield in each 
of the five-year periods except one (1915-1919). 


Years 

1895-1899 . 

State 

Cultivation 
(triennial) 
lbs. per feddan 
. 514 

Private 
Cultivation 
(biennial) 
lbs. per feddan 
547 

1900-1^4 . 

. 459 

467 

1905-1909 . 

. 341 

403 

1910-1914 . 

. 397 

427 

1915-1919 . 

. 370 

358 

1920-1924 . 

. 355 

365 


It should be noted that the averages given are not of the total 
yield of each of the areas during the five-year period concerned, 
but of the average of the yields per feddan during each year when 
cotton was grown. These figures cannot be taken as conclusive, 
since they relate to areas too limited to form a basis of a definite 
judgment. But they are at least significant and suggest that it 
would be wise to await a full investigation before accepting the 
theory that Egypt’s cotton yield is declining because the land is 
put under the same crop too frequently and that the cotton area 
should therefore be arbitrarily limited. 

From an economic standpoint it is undoubtedly desirable that 
the policy of concentration upon one crop should be changed. It 
is doubtful whether Egypt has hitherto suffered by devoting too 
much attention to cotton, to the neglect of other products, because, 
even at present price levels, cotton still remains the most profitable 
crop that can be grown here. Should values fall much l6wer, how¬ 
ever, cotton would be definitely a non-paying crop to grow, and. 
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I The Fine Cotton Spinners’ | 
I & Doublers’ Assoeiation I 

n LIMITED. n 

B Telephone No.: 1221 CITY, MANCHESTEK. TeUgraphic Address : “DISIAFF, MANCHF-SlER.” □ 

g 5 , 260,000 EQUIVALENT SPINDLES ^ 

I The Largest Firm of Cotton Spinners n 

n and Doublers in the World a 

n SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS OF ALL CLASSES OF COTTON g 
g YARNS, IN EVERY KIND OF MAKE-UP FOR THE MANU- g 
n FACTURE OF;— B 

g Cambrics, Muslins, Lawns, Organdies, Aeroplane i 

6 Cloth, Balloon Fabric, Umbrella Clotibi, Linings, 5 

5 Venetians, Poplins, Alpacas, Taffeta Poplins, Geor- 3 

Q gette. Taffetas, Gabardines, Casements, Voiles, | 

u Crdpe-Voiles, Crgpes, Sponge Cloth, Fancies and 5 

g Dress Goods, Velvets, Velveteens, Plushes, Ribbons g 

B (Velvet and Mixed Silk), Typewriter Ribbons, Hat- g 

bands, Labels, Smallwares, Trimmings, Gimps, u 

g Carpets, Laces, Lace Curtains, Embroideries, Tulles, 4 

B Plain and Mosquito Nets, Veilings, Underwear, Glove B 

Fabric, Hosiery Knitted Goods, etc.. Sewing Thread, 5 

g Crochet Cotton, Healds, Harness Twine, Fish Nets, 3 

g Cordage and Ropes, Artificial Silk and Cottons, g 

n Yams for Electric Wire Coverings, Yams for Bleaching, u 

g Mercerising, Dyeing, Polishing, etc. § 

g List of Associated Firms {45 in alt) ^ 

g Balfo Si Co., Ltd.Stockport j Marsland, Robert & Co., Ltd...Manchester 3 

H Bazlcy Bros., Ltd.Manchester Moorhouse, Samuel, Ltd. s 


Bellhouse, James & Wainwnght, Ltd. 


Bennett, C. £. & Co., Ltd.Manchester 

Bolton Spinning & Doubling Co., Ltd. 


Manchester Murray, A. & G., Ltd. 


Brinksway Bank, Stockport 


Manchester and Newcastle, Stafis 
Musgrave Spinning Co., Ltd.Bolton 


Bouth, F. W. & Co., Ltd.Leigh i 

Bradley, M. G. dr A., Ltd. I 

Nottingham and Mansfield, Notts 


Bolton Oliver, Thomas 6e Sons (Bollington), Ltd. 


Bollington, near Macclesfield 
and Bamford, via Sheffield 
Ormrod, Hardcastle & Co., Ltd.Bolton 


Brown, J. Henderson, Ltd.Manchester 1 Pearson, I'^aac, Ltd.Stockport 

Brown Ac Fallows, Ltd.Bolton . Feat, E., Son & Co., Ltd. 


Cash, John & Sons, Ltd.Mansfield, Notts 


Christie, Hector, Ltd.Settle, Yorkshire Reddish Spinning Co., Ltd. 


Lenton, Nottingham 


and Edale Mill, via Sheffield 


Reddish, Stockport 


Dolphin Doubling Co., Ltd.Stockport Rivelt, Thomas, Ltd.Stockport 

Froggatt, John & Co., Ltd., Pentrich, Derby Rostron, John, Ltd. .Manchester 

Gorsey Bank Doubling Co., Ltd., Stockport Shaw, Jardine & Co., Ltd.Manchester 

Holland, W. & Sons, Ltd.Manchester Swindells, George & Son, Ltd. 

Houldsworth, Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


, Gcorre & Son, Ltd. 

Bollington, near Macclesfield 


Reddish, near Stockport, and Bollington Taylor, Thomas & Sons, Ltd.Bolton 


Jackson Street Spinning Co., The, Ltd. 

Manchester 

Knott, John & Sons, Ltd. 

Ashton-under-Lyne 


Thackeray, J. L. & Son, Ltd. 

Radford, Nottingham 
Towle, John Sc Co., Ltd. 

Borrowash, near Derby 


R Lee, H. W. & Co., Ltd.Salford | Towlson, J. & Co., Ltd., Pentrich, near Derby 

R Lee Spinning Co., Ltd.Atherton 1 Tutbury Mill Co« The. Ltd... Rocester, Staffs R 

H McConnel & Co., Ltd. Walthew, J. & G., Ltd.Stockrort n 

g Manchester and Ashton-under-Lyne 1 Wolfenden & Son, Ltd.Bolton g 

R Manchester Reeling & Winding Co., Ltd. \ Woodeaves Co., The, Ltd.Bolton R 

R Manchester Wright, Caleb & Co., Ltd.Tyldesley R 

g Marsden, James & Sons, Ltd.Bolton I g 

I Central Offices: St. James's Square, Manchester | 
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C. M. SALVAGO 6? CO. 

^Bankers, Egyptian Cotton Merchants 
and Exporters 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

P.O.B. 393 :: : Telegrams: "SALVAGO” 

GINNING FACTORY : 

SHEBIN-EL-KOM 

AGENCIES : 

BARRAGE. KAFR-EL-ZAYAT, SHEBlN-EL-KOM. 
TANTAH, MEHALLA-KEBIP. IBRAHIMIEH 

BENI-SUEF. MINIEH 

SUB-AGENCIES : 

FAYOUM, WASTA, FASHN, DEIROUT. BIBEH, 
ABOU-KERKAS, BELEIDA, BOUSH, MELLAWl, 
BENI-MAZAR, SAMALUT, ABOU-TIG, SOHAG 


Lower Egypt: 
Upper Egypt: 

Upper l^rypt: 


ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office: 9 , Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address. « COMMODATE.” 

Board of Directors; 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managing Director» 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman, 

B. DELLAPORTA. H. CLARK. 

H. E. FINNEY. E. H. DUKES. 

R. E. WILLIAMS. 

Ginning Factories: MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 
Foreign Correspondents: 

Reynolds & Gibson,Liverpool,England, N. V. McFadden’s Gie., Enschede, 
W« H. Midwood, Liverpool, England. Holland. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila- H. O. Schubeler, G.m.b.H,, Bremen, 
delphia, U.S A.. Germany. 

Raffaele Rietd, Milan, Italy. Dir. Friedrich Kusel, Leipzig, Saxony. 

Soci£t 6 dTmportation et de Com- GoshoKabushikiKaisha,Osaka, Japan. 

mission, Havre, France. Gosho Kabushiki Eaisha (Ld.), Bom- 

Joski et Cie., Ghent, Belgium. bay, India. 

AIRerl & Peyer, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan, 
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bt'cause ot its culture being the principal aim of nearly every agri¬ 
culturist, the whole industry would be faced with a crisis from 
which emergence would be difficult because the potentialities of 
alternative products have until now been neglected. 


U.S.A. TARIFF ON EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


A duty of 7 cents per lb. was placed on all cotton having a 
staple of 1 1 ms. or more entering U.S.A. by the Senate on March 3. 
The motion was introduced by Senator Shortridge, of California, 
who opened his argument that the proposed amendment was 
favoured by “ every cotton-growing State.’* 

Discussing the competition of foreign cotton, Senator Short¬ 
ridge declared that Egypt is U.S.A.’s greatest competitor in cotton 
production, averaging 3Q5 lbs. per acre to 153 lbs per acre in the 
United States. ‘‘ Thus they produce far more cotton per acre 
at far less price,” he said. 

” It is not generally known that wc import as much cotton as 
we do,” he continued. ” In ig28 we imported a total of 457,804* 
bales of all classes, of which 315,325 was long staple. From one- 
third to one-half of the long stabile cotton consumed in this country 
is imported from abroad.” 

” There is a prevailing impression that cotton has always been 
on the free list, ” he said. ‘ * This is not true. It has been dutiable 
throughout most of the history of the country, it should have 
remained there, and should now be replaced.” 

He declared that in 1021, when cotton was placed under an 
emergency rate, importations of cotton fro»m Egypt dropped from 
485,000 bales in 1920 to 87,000 in 1921. 

Senator Shortridge concluded his argument by submitting a 
resolution from the State Legislature of Mississippi urging the 
placing of such a rate on long staple cotton. 

Senator Heflin, of Alabama, expressing himself as favouring 
the amendment, offered an amendment to the amendment placing a 
rate of 4 cents, per lb. on short staple cotton. He withdrew the 
amendment at the request of Senator" Shortridge until action was 
taken on the first amendment. 

Senator Herbert, of Rhode Island, in opposing the amendment 
declared that it will not accomplish the purpose the Senator has 
in mind. The imposition of a duty on long-staple cotton will not 
change its consumption in this country* The same amount will 
have to be imported for the manufacture of certain products, which 
will only result in a higher price on these products to the ultimate 
consumer,” he said. ” Further, he will still have a surplus in 
this country, which will have to compete with the Egyptian cotton 
excluded from the country by this embargo. The world relation 
of supply and demand will not be changed, but will merely increase 
the cost of manufacture of certain American products.” 

*This figure ib obvioiifily u mib-statement. Imports ot raw cotton during the 12 
months ended June, 1928, by U.S.A. ujnounted to 176,460,000 lbs. Mill consumption 
for the 12 months ending July, 1928, for other than American cotton was 27,000 bales 
East Indian, 144,000 Egyptian, 64,000 of others, with a total of 235,000 bales. Senator 
Shortridge has evidently assumed that all bales entering U.S.A. are of an approximate 
weight of 400 lbs., whereas over two-thirds of this cotton is Egyptian in bales of 
760 lbs, (N.S.P.) 
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COMBINED 

EGYPTIAN MILLS LTD. 

Head Offices - ATHERTON, near Manchester 

Telephone - - 351 Atherton (4 lines) 

Telegrams - - Cemco, Atherton 

OVER 3,000,000 ACTUAL SPINNING SPINDLES 

SPINNERS of FINE YARNS 

Carded and Combed Yarns in all varieties of 
Cotton and in every form of make-up to suit 
manufacturers' requirements 

MILLS— 

Alder Spinning Co., Leigh 

Bedford and Mill Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 

Cowling Spinning Co., Chorley 

Denvale Spinning Co., Bolton 

Gorse Mill Co., Hollinwood 

Sir John Holden & Sons, Bolton 

Howe Bridge Cotton Spinning Co., Atherton 

(Incorporating John Harwood & Son, Bolton) 

Hyde Spinning Co., Hyde 
Kearsley Spinning Co., Stoneclough 
Laburnum Spinning Co., Atherton 
Mather Lane Spinning Q)., Leigh 
Pear New Mill Co., Stockport 
Rumworth Spinning Co., Bolton 
Sparth Mills Co., Rochdale 
Tdnnicliffe 85 Hampson, Leigh 
Warwick Mill Co., Middleton 
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Maarad Cotton. 


Inuring liis visit at Cairo Mr. Arno S. Pcarsc obtained from the 
Cotton Museum a number of interesting photograplis, of which we 
])ublisli the first in the present issue. Further illustrations of 
Maarad and otlier kinds of cotton will be published in later 
editions. 



A Maarad Cotton Field, ready for picking. 
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Poity-ei^ht hours in the development of the Cotton Flower (Shown on IVfaarad Cotton 
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Maarad Cotton A senes showing the development of the Boll 
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i-G^priiN co^lo^ 


USE MAARAD COTTON 

Egypt’s New Variety 

Egypt’s Premier Variety of long-staple 
Cotton, rivalling American Pima and 
“Extra” Sakellaridis in quality and price. 

Spins from lOO’s to ISO’s 


For full particulars apply to: 

The Royal Agricultural Society 

P.O.B. 63, CAIRO, EGYPT 
or to 

The Maarad Cotton Company 

(SOCifiTfi COTONNifiRE M\AR\D) 

14, Rue Sesostris, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


Board of Directors 

(01 IHl MA\kU> COl ION CO) 

Mr RoBFRr J Rolo (of J Rolo & Co ), President 
Mr Georofs Miem^nn (of J PhnU & Co) 

Mr Constantin Chorlmi (ot Choremi, Benachx &, Co ) 

Mr Hugo Lindemann (of Upper and Lower Egypt Cotton Trading Company) 

H E Joseph Be\ Nahas 

Mr Alfred Reinhart (of Reinhart Co) 

Mr IBRAM J Rolo 
M r Ma\ j Rolo 
H E Hassan Pacha Said 



LGYriIA\ CU1T0\ 


4 yj 



Bringing G)tton into the Ginnery 

n hat a wa^te of labour f A sucHon pipe would do the woik of the set en nmi mote 
efficiently Time is not agmnen inU S A with such pimntiie methods 



Interior of an Egyptian Ginning Factory 
Antiquated methods of handling the cotton Obsei ce the blocks 
Jor the girh to stand on 
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MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. P. Augustino & Co., under date April lo, communicate 
the following: — 

The principal reason for the prevailing i)essiinism between 
Exchange quarters seems to be the apprehension that the Govern¬ 
ment might decide before the coming ^ the new crop to resell on the 
spot market very large lines from the cotton received this season 
against contracts. It has been even rumoured that 1,500 bales had 
been already sold to two exporters at rather below what the cotton 
had cost the Government. This rumoured sale has received 
no confirmation until now, and docs not seem to be accurate. 
What, however, seems to be pretty certain is that several ex})orters 
have applied to the Government to enquire on what terms they 
might buy some of the Government cotton, in view of having an 
idea of the basis on which they might make offers to s])inncrs 
abroad. It is also vexy probable that to begin with the pretensions 
of the Government will be very moderate, although it seems that 
there might be no question of selling anything below cost price, 
including all the expenses incurred for receiving and storing and 
interest on the money. It is also probable that any eventual buyer 
will have to justify that the cotton will go direct to the consumer 
taking the obligation not to resell in the Alexandria market. The 
general market intcirprets the eventual sale of the Government 
cotton, even on the conditions as stated above, as a distinctly 
bearish factor for the new crop deliveries. However, it is quite a 
question whether this interpretation is justified or not. 

Crop. Locusts have appeared in nearly every district in both 
Upper and Lower Eg3q:)t. Very few instances of actual damages are 
reported until now, so it is difficult lo gauge from them the extent 
of possible eventual damage to the cotton crop. The Government 
is quite alive to the menace, and very energetic measures have been 
aheady decreed for preventing the invasion of taking dangerous 
dimensions. Nothing positive can be said, in the absence of pre¬ 
cedents in recent years, which might help to* form an idea of the 
impending eventual damage to the crop. 


Messrs. Reinhart & Co., Alexandria, in their market report 
under date April 11, write as follows : — 

Government purchases up to April u are as follows: — 


Received in November, 1929 
December, 1929 
January, 1930 
,, February, 1930 

Purchase of March, 1930 
„ April, 1930 

Total cantars 


Sakellaridis. 

Ashmouni. 

Cantars, 

9,250 

Cantars. 

235,000 

99,500 

96,000 

643,250-' 

430,500'’ 

.. 752,000 

761,500 


** Subject to correction. 
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The Egyptian Produce 
TFading Company 

(S.A.E.) 

14, Rue Mahmoud Pacha el Falaki 


(P.O.B. 1608) 


ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 




FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 
SPINNING CENTRES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 




President: 

His Excellency EMINE PACHA YEHIA 


Cables: CONFIDENCE, Alexandria 
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REINHART & CO. 

Cotton Merchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Telegraphic tAddress; “ REINHART, ALEXANDRIA” 




Central Buying Agency Up-Country 
at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


^filiated Company 

“The National Ginning Company of Egypt S.A.” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


First - Class Agents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the World 
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The decision regarding the resale of this cotton is still out¬ 
standing. 

The improvement in trade reported at the end of March and 
at the beginning of April seems to have suffered a certain check by 
disturbances in India. The demand for our cotton has been rather 
slower than expected. A growing interest is, however, manifested 
for low Sakcllaridis and Uppers, and especially for all grades of 
Nahada and Maarad, which are relatively cheap. 

Stock figures giving details of varieties have been published by 
the Government statistical department as follows: — 


Stock existing 

in Alexandria 

on February 2S, 

TO 30 : — 


C antars. 


Cantars. 

Sakellaridis ... 

... 1,566,785 

Maarad 

56,277 

Fuadi 

44,050 

Nahda 

115,685 

White 

23,406 

Scarto 

5,189 

Pilion 

137,364 

Sekina 

26,791 

Ashmouni 

... 1,609,222 

Other kinds ... 

12,459 


Total cantars 

3,597,228. 



In the meantime this stock has grown to about 4,000,000 
cantars. There is a surplus of about 1,000,000 cantars compared 
to normal seasons. Exports are rather poor, but considering that 
spinners have no stock and merchants no consignments abroad, 
we ma}^ have to meet a steady demand throughout the summer 
months. 

New Crop. 

The Ministry of Agriculture issued the following reports con¬ 
cerning the state and prospects of the crop in March: — 

Cotton. ‘*The weather was changeable and accompanied by 
cold winds, which delayed sowing in the northern region of the 
Delta up to the middle of the month. Nor was it quite temperate 
in other regions during this period. It became favourable, how¬ 
ever, for germination and growth in the latter half of the month. 
Had it not been for the changeability of the weather in the first half 
of the month, tlie hesitation of cultivators and the attack of cattle 
in some districts by foot-and-mouth disease, the area actually sown 
would have been larger. The area sown in the northern part of 
the Delta is smaller this year by 20 per cent, than it was last year, 
but the delay in the southern part is less than in the northern part. 
Work is actively going on in Upper Egypt for the completion of the 
sowing of the rest of the areas. Reports to hand show that the 
early-sown crop is growing favourably and that the rate of germi¬ 
nation is satisfactory. Resowing and watering of those areas have 
commenced.*’ 
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During the week under review tlie leinjx'ralurc has \}tcn very 
favourable, and the crop is progressing in a normal way. Some 
anxiety is felt about the appearance (^f locusts both in Upper and 
Lower Eg3^pt. The Egyptian Government has opened a credit of 
£yOfOOO to combat these insects, and part of tlie army has been 
mobilized for this task. The measures taken so far have ])re- 
vented any serious damage. 


Messrs. The Egyptian Produce Trading Co., Alexandria, under 
date April 10, write as follows: — 

Near deliveries naturally show little change, but new crops have 
fluctuated, October Ujipers closing with an advance of 38 points, 
whereas November Sakels have lost ground to th(‘ extent of 23 
points. New York May has im]>roved by ])oints since the issue 
of our previous report. 

Business on the whole was rather quieter this fortnight. 
American binders favoured us with several (Orders for the usual run 
of Uppers, all enquiries from that quarter being for niunediate sliip- 
ment. Lancashire effected some sporadic purchases on the spot in 
Liverpool, mostly at prices below replacement cost. The tone in 
Manchester is better, and, although spinners* margins remain small, 
the volume of trade shows an expanding tendency. The Continent 
showed little interest in our growths, such business as they did 
place being chiefly for low-style Uppers and Sakels, or for 
sundry ** varieties, i.e., for those lines which are not tenderable, 
and have therefore benefited but partially by recent Government 
action. 

The advance which has occurred during tlie past few weeks in 
the price levels of new crops seems to Iiavc temporarily stifled 
spinners* interest in those positions. The futures market is con¬ 
sequently confined to professional dealings, and, as is usual in such 
cases, it is subject far more to psychological than to commercial 
influences. The threat of a locust invasion was in the Forefront 
during the fortnight, swarms heading in the direction of the Nile 
Valley from Palestine and the Sinai Peninsula. The fears of 
possible damage to young cotton plants caused November to soar 
to over $27, but the Government has used every means in its power 
to destroy tlie menace, and the success that is attending its efforts 
has renewed confidence, incidentally causing a fre.sh downward 
move to $26.55. It cannot, however, be said that we are quite out 
of the wood yet, as the danger still exists. 

Receipts, since the beginning of the season amount to 7,474,632 
cantars, and exports to 4,642,052 cantars, as against 7,360,408 
cantars and 5,494,232 cantaurs respectively at the same time la.st 
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season. Stocks at Minct-el-Bassal now total 3,f;(j6,8o3 cantars, 
against 3,019,405 cantars a year ago. 

Spot Market. The turnover during the fortnight amounted to 
20,198 bales, as against 16,174 fhe previous fortnight, and 28,946 
during the same period the year before. 

The demand for Sakel continues on a restricted scale, but the 
basis remains firm by reason of the large quantities tendered to the 
Government in March and the prospect of fresh tenders next month. 

There has been more enquiry for Uppers at enhanced premiums 
($i/S over those of the preceding fortnight), here again the reason 
being heavy tenders to the Government through April contracts. 

Interest in Pilion and Nahda has improved, but Fouady and 
Maarad are not sought after. 

The Government so far has received 753,500 cantars and 
739 i 7 .‘t'^* cantars of .Sakel and Uppers respectively. 


Sfbciautv: "FUTURES" Cable Address i "NOCOMOU” 

G. D. ECONOMOU & CO. 

Cotton Brokers ^ ^ Stock Brokers 

4, Rue General Earle, 4 
P,0. Box 1870, Alexandria, Egypt 

Members of the Albxakdria Cottok Excranob. Members of the Alexandria Stock Exchange 
Associate Members of tbs Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Orders promptly and carefully executed for Straddles of Egyptian cotton on the 
Alexandria Exchange, against American or Egyptian on the Liverpool, New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges. 

Ash for our bookld dealing with **The Egyptian Colton Marhei,** Correspondence invited. 


Telegraphic Address: Codes: 

Augustino, Alexandria. BenUey*s; Meyer^s AtlantiCt edition; Private code 


P. AUGUSTINO CO. 


Cotton Brokers : : Stock Brokers 

Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 

Alexandria, Egypt, P.O.B. No. 248 


Special attention given to orders in Futures fot spinners and manufacturers. Repre¬ 
sented in all European spinning centres. Also execute orders in the Liverpool, New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges in connection with straddles in Alexandria 
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Patel Cotton Co. Ltd. 

“Gulestan” 

No. 6, Napier Road, Fort, BOMBAY 


§ COTTON MERCHANTS § 
I EXPORTERS I 

§ AND IMPORTERS § 


P. O. BOX 399 
Codes : Bentley’s and Meyer’s 
39th and 40th Editions 


Telegraphic Address : 

“ Patelcotco,” 

Bombay 


Baying agencies in all important cotton 
growing districts in India. 

Dealers in all descriptions of 
East African cotton. 

Importers of American and Egyptian Cotton. 


Agents in Europe: 

Messrs. ARNHOLD & CO. LTD. 

India House 

73, Whitworth Street - - MANCHESTER 
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East Indian Cotton. 


Final Cotton Forecast, 1929-30. 


Out-tuin (thousands ot bales 
Acies (thousands) ol 400 lbs each) 




1920-30 

Provinces and States 


lunal 

Bombay .. 

.. 

6,r)88 

Central Piovinces and Beiai 


5,167 

Madras .. 


2,467 

Punjab ., 


2,496 

United Piovmces 


932 

Burma 


323 

Bihai and Orissa 


69 

Bengal. 


78 

Ajmer-JVreiv\ara .. 


34 

Assam 


44 

Norlh-Wcst Frontier Piomik 

es 

J7 

Delhi 


3 

Hyderabad 


3,531 

Central India 


1,393 

Baroda. 


771 

Gwalior .. 


633 

Rajputana 


506 

Mysore ,. 


69 

Total 


25,121 


1928-29 



1928-29 

Final 

1929-30 

1029-30 

Final 

le vised 

Dec 

Final 

levised 

7,367 

1,071 

1,090 

1,358 

5,078 

1,103 

1,127 

1,224 

2,394 

419 

512 

519 

2,841 

716 

777 

619 

715 

288 

289 

255 

318 

67 

67 

56 

78 

13 

13 

14 

79 

21 

21 

18 

44 

11 

11 

21 

44 

J5 

15 

J7 

17 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4,002 

984 

1,018 

994 

1,287 

242 

246 

252 

793 

138 

127 

68 

645 

98 

89 

107 

476 

107 

104 

123 

76 

22 

22 

23 

20,256 
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Oul-tuin (tlioubaiids of bales 


Acies (lliouhAiids) 

ol 400 lbs. each 

Description of Cotton 


1928-29 

1929-30 1920-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Final 

F'inal 

Ooinras : 

Final 

revised 

Dec. h''lnal 

revised 

IChandesh 

1,362 

1,334 

246 24.5 

277 

Central India .. 

2,026 

1,932 

340 335 

359 

Barsi-Nagar .. .. \ 

Hvderabad-Gaorani .. j 

3.57r) 

3,924 

988 1,001 

883 

Berar .. .. .. ^ 

Central Pi ovinres .. J 

5,167 

5,078 

1,103 1,127 

1,224 

Total 

12,130 

12,268 

2,677 2,711 

2,743 

Dholleras 

2,415 

2,029 

280 340 

422 

Bengal Sind : 





United Provinces 

932 

715 

288 289 

255 

Rajputana 

540 

520 

118 115 

144 

Sind-Punjab .. 

1,979 

2,232 

581 580 

536 

Others .. 

76 

' 85 

15 15 

16 

Total 

3,527 

3,552 

1,002 999 

951 

American : 





Punjab 

825 

971 

217 245 

189 

Sind 

22 

29 

4 5 

6 

Broach 

1,190 

1,162 

274 243 

134 

Coompta-Dliarwa r.s 

1,625 

1,744 

287 293 

398 

Westerns and Noi thorns 

1,470 

1,742 

178 201 

342 

Coconadas 

227 

237 

38 45 

46 

Tinnevellys 

602 

608 

90 160 

160 

Salems 

239 

195 

33 41 

35 

Cambodias 

389 

357 

137 146 

155 

Comillas, Burma and other sorts 

460 

459 

103 104 

92 

Grand total 

. 25,121 

26,256 

5,320 5,533 

6,673 


Spinning Tests of Indian Cotton. 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee have recently made 
three spinning tests on three different varieties of Indian cottons. 
Ihe samples were supplied by tlic East India Cotton Association, 
after inspection and approval by their Standards Committee. 


Sample No, 

Cotton. 

Season. Weight {ids.) 

670 Fine M.G. Berar (Karanja) 

1929-30 11 

663 Superfine Berar (Malkapur) 

1920-30 11 


I. Grader’s Report. 

Superfine Berar 


Fine M.G. Berar (Karanja) 

(Malkapur). 

Contract valued under 

Fine Berar. 

Fine Berar. 

Class. 

Superfine. 

Superfine to Extra 
Superfine. 

Colour . 

White. 

Normal. 

Staple Length 

2 inch. 

5 inch. 

Staple Strength 

Strong. 

Weakish. 

Regularity . 

Value above or below 

Irregular 

Irregular. 

contract rate 

Rs.8 on. 

Rs.5 on Fine Berar. 

Basis. 

Par Fine Oomra No.3. 

Par Fine Oomra No. 3 

Date of valuation ... 

28-1-30. 

18-1-30. 

Remarks . 

— 
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II. Spinning I'ests. 

1. Treatment', These cottons wore passed through the 
Porcupine, Crighton (twice), Hopper, Scutcher (3 limes), Card, 
Drawing (2 heads), Slubber, Inter, Rover, and spun from single 
hank roving in Ring Frame No. i. 

2. Spinning Master^s Report '.— 

(^7) Cotton'. 

Fine M.G. Berar: Creamy while; fairly leafy; has a 
harsh feel; contains 1.25 per cent, unginned seeds, 
otherwise well ginned; regularity in staple length and 
strength of staple are both fair. 

Superfine Berar: The cotton is creamy to creamy white; 
fairly leafy; otherwise well ginned; on the rough side 
in feel; conta.ins too many unginned seeds (1.75 per 
cent); staple is even in length and fairly strong; this 
sample is a shade less dull but otherwise very similar 
to sample 662 (Superfine Khandesh, Dhulia). Ex¬ 
cessive yarn breakage in lo’s A necessitated slower 
S])inning speed. 

{h) Yarn: 

Fine M.G. Berar: The yam is clean, fairly even, a little 
neppy and fairly slubby. 

Superfine Berar: The yarn is clean, almost free of nep, 
a trifle slubby but fairly uneven * a poor yarn with too 
many raw spots. 

3. Spinning Test Details and Results: — 

SPINNING TEST RESULTS ON FINE AND SUPERFINE BERAR COTTONS. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 1.3 

t ^V^^aste Percentages , Ring Frame Particul.irb*— 

Yam 






Weight 




Breakages 

Front 




Date 


of 

Blow 

Card 


per 100 

Roller 

Turns 

Sample 


of 

Counts 

Sample, 

Room 

RoomSpinning Total spindles 

Speed 

per 

No. 

Cotton 

Spinning Nominal 

lbs. 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss per hour 

R P.M. Draft 

mch 

670 

F.M.G. 
Berar 
(Karan ja) 

8 2-30 

10 \ 

10 

11 1 

9 0 

O-.'i 

10-5 110 

17.*) 6 21 

12-63 

M 

n 

lOB 

10 

■— 

- 

- 

— 113 

104 5 32 

14-29 

003 

Si^Tfiiie 

Beiar 

(Malkapur) 

4 2-30 

lOV 

9 

12-3 

0 i 

0 :> 

20 9 89 

— :«) 

172 T) 21 

193 3-21 

12'63 

14 29 

’• 

II 

lOB 

9 

— 

— 

— 

14 

l.“* 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 23 

24 

2,*) 


-- -Yarn Test Results —- 1 Temper- Relath'e Humhlity 

atuie % 

-Lea ---Ballistic--—' ’’F. 

Count- Work of Count Neps Turns 

Counts Strength Strength Rupture Work IJvenness per per inch Spinning Spinning Testing 

\rfual lbs. Product Counts (inch lbs) Pioduet Class yard (Actual) Room Room RtMim 

0-» 49*r) 40t) 9 9 168 « 1671 4 2 0 12-0 80 6:> 60 

9'0 8.‘J r> 827 10-1 184 0 IS-'iS .1 2 2.'» 1.3-6 SO «4 63 

lO-.*! 44-8 401 10-3 143-4 1477 0 1 3 12-0 82 67 62 

10-1 79-6 804 10-4 173-0 1790 6 1-76 13-0 80 a.*) 

► The ring frame front roller used in the spinning of these yarns has a diameter I inch. 
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IKDIAiX COTTOA' 


Samfle No, Cotton, 


Seoson, Weight (lbs.) 


666 F.G.M.G. Muttia (Bhavnagar) . . 1929-30 11 

667 Fine M.G. Muttia. 1929-30 11 


Contract valued under 

Class . 

Colour 

Staple Length 
Staple Strength 

Regularity . 

Value above or below 
contiact rate 
Basis .. 

Date of valuation ... 
Remarks 


I. Grader’s Report. 

F.G.M.G Muitia. 

Fully Good Muttia. 
Fully Good. 

Greyish. 

I inch. 

Good to strong. 

Rather irregular. 

Par. 

Rs.15 off Fine Oomra 
No. 3. 

28-1-30. 

Better than average 
Bhavnagar. 


^i.G. Muttia. 

Fully Good Muttia, 
Barely fine. 

Dull, 
i inch. 

Fair. 

Normal regularity. 
Rs.5 on. 

Rs.15 off Fine Oomra 
No. 3. 

28-1 30. 


11. Spinning Tests. 

1. Treatment \ These cottons were passed through the 
Porcupine, Cnghton (twice), Hopper, Scutcher (3 times), Card, 
Drawing (2 heads), Slubber, Inter, Rover, and spun from single 
hank roving in Ring Frame No. i. 

2. Spinning Master*s Report -,— 

C«) Cotton : 

F.G.M.G, Muttia: The cotton is a very wasty one; 
creamy; dull; very leafy; contains 2.2 jier cent, ginned 
and uneinned seeds; ginning has left the material in a 
free and open condition, but has cut the seeds badly; a 
very poor sample indeed; staple is fine, regular in 
length, and strong; the card web is clear; sliver clean, 
and flat strips light in weight, i.e., 10 full-size strips 
weighed 13.8 grams. 

Fine M.G. Muttia: Creamy; less dull than F.G.M.G. 
Muttia (sample No. 666); a trifle stained and very 
leafy; ginning has knotted the material a good deal 
and cut the seeds very badly indeed; the sample con¬ 
tains 4.25 per cent, ginned and unginned seeds; card 
web somewhat neppy; flat strips heavier than the 
‘fully good ” sample No. 666, weighing 17 grams for 
10 strips. 

( 3 ) Yarn-, 

F.G.M.G. Muttia: The yarn is clean, fairly even, fairly 
free of nep, and possesses only an occasional slub. 

Fine M.G. Muttia: The yarn is clean, even, free of nep 
and slub; a good round thread. 
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3. Spinning Test Details and Results: — 


SPINNING TEST RESULTS ON FULLY GOOD AND FINE MUTTIA COTTONS 


1 

2 

8 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

S 9 10 11 12 

13 






t - Wastr Peicentages--Ring 1 lame Particulais*— 








Yam 






Upright 



Breakages Front 




Date 


of 

Blow 

Card 

per 100 Roller 

Turns 

Sample 


of 

Counts 

Sample 

Room 

Room Spinning lotal spmdlcb Speed 

pci 

No. 

Cotton 

Spinning N ominal i bs 

Loss 

Losb 

Loss Loss pei hour R P M Draft 

inch 

666 

F.G.M G. 

5-2-30 

10 V 

10 

20 7 

9 1 

0 2 28 0 0 10(> 5 42 

12 63 


(Bhav- 









nagar) 








tl 

M 

•> 

LOB 

10 

— 

— 

— — 20 lUi 5 53 

14 29 

667 

1 MG 

5-2-30 

10 V 

10 

20 0 

9 5 

0 .1 2S 4 10 104 5 42 

12 63 


Muttia 








’• 



lUB 

10 



- 40 196 5 63 

14 29 

14 

1.J 

16 

17 

IS 

1<) 

20 

21 22 23 24 

2> 




\ til 11 

1 1 f C.I _ 


__Tdbnhiini*. Pnlniivo TT«itiit#1i4r 








aturc 



“ LiCdi 




_ _ 





Count- 


Wolk ol 

Count 


Neps lunis 


Counts Strength Stiength 


Rupture 

Work 

Lvenness pei per inch Spimiiug Spinning 

Icstmg 

\ctual 

lbs 

iUoduct ' 

Count> 

{in< h Ibb ) Product 

Class 

\ard (kctual) Room Room 

Room 

10 1 

78 0 

78S 

10 3 

181 4 

1868 

5 

2 25 12 1 82 66 

66 

9 0 

115 7 

1115 

10 0 

20.1 2 

2032 

5 

2 75 13 7 82 63 

57 

9 8 

96 7 

948 

9 7 

207 2 

2010 

4 

l>o 12 0 81 64 

61 

10 0 

120 1 

1201 

10 0 

207 0 

2070 

4 

2 25 13 6 81 62 

64 


* The nng frame ft out roller used m the bpmmng of thcbc >arnb has a diameter | ini h. 


Sample No. Cotton. 


Setiion. ’Weight [lbs.) 


668 F.G.M.G. Latur . 1929-^0 

669 F.G.M.G. Nanded . 1929-30 

671 F.M.G. Punjab-American (Okara) ... 1929-30 


11 

11 

92 


1. Grader's Report. 


Contract valued under 

Class . 

Colour . 

Staple Length 
Staple Strength 

Re^larity . 

Value above or below 
contract rate 


Basis. 

Date of valuation ... 
Remarks . 


F.G.M.G, Latur. 
Fully Good 
Broach No. 2. 
Fine. 

White. 

1 inch. 

Very Strong. 
Regular. 

Rs.50 on F.G. 
Broach, April- 
May. 


28 - 1 -^. 
Black leaf. 


F.G.M.G. NandeJ. 
Fully Good 
Broach No. 2. 
Fully Good to 
Fine. 

A little dull, 

H inch. 

Very Strong. 
Regular. 

Rs.40 on F.G. 
Broach, April- 
May. 


28-WO. 

Not so silky or 
waxy as F.G. 
M.G. Latur. 


F.M.G. Punjab- 
Amei trail. 
Fully Good 
Broach No. 2. 
About Superfine 

Greyish, 
li inch. 

Varied. 

Very Irregular. 
Par. 


Par, Fully Good 
Broach No. 2. 
28-1-30. 

Heavily mixed 
with desi. 
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II Spinning Iesis 

1 Trtaimcni Ihebc cottons ])dssed through the 

Porcupine, Crighton (Uice), Hopper, Scutcher times), Card, 
Drawing (2 heads). Slubber, Inter Rover, and spun from single 
hank ro\ing in Ring Frame No i 

2 Spinning Master's Report — 


{d) Cotton 

t G M G Lalur Cicainy while hnghi , lcdl\ , luisa ^.ood 
soft feel, very well ginned, excej^t for leafiness and 
I Q per cent ginned and unginned ^ec(!'•>, the bam])le is 
a good one, staple is fairly fine and of good strength, 
card web clear, sli\ci clc an, and flat strips light weight 
at I 4 ^rams each 

t GMG Nanded Creamy white, onghtest, leafy and 
a trifle stained, has a good bodied fc( 1 fairly wcll- 
giiined, and contains i 4 per cent ginned and unginned 
seeds, the staple is even and of fair strength, card web 
IS a trifle neppv, and flat strips medium weight at i 7 
grams each 

F M G Punlab-American The cotton is somewhat leafy, 
cieamy wlnte, a good deal stained and has a good 
bodied fetl, the lint is in a fairly knotted condition as 
result of ginning, but has re'^ix>nded to treatment 
and yielded a good clear card web the staple is of 
goo 1 strength, faiily even in length, but has a slightly 
har-sh feel 


d) Yarn 

F G M G Latur The yarn is clean and even, with a little 
nep 

FGMG Nanded The yarn is clean and even, but a 
trifle neppy 

F M G Puniab-American The yarn is clean, fairly even, 
fairly neppy, and a trifle slubby 
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3 SptuntHg TeU Dtfath and Hemlts — 

bPINNINO TEST RLSUUb ON L\TUR NANDED AND PUNJAB AMERICAE 

COTIONS 


1 

- 

i 

1 


e 


8 1 10 

11 12 

n 






-Waste Per entiges — — Rin-liaue larti ihis*- 








lam 







Weight 



Breal ages 

J r nt 




Date 


of 

Bbw 

Card 

per 100 

Roller 

furrs 

Sample 


of 

Counts 

S lint le 

Room 

K omSpmnmg fotil spindles 

Speed 

per 

No 

Cott n 

Si mnuig Nominal 11s 

Lois 

Loss 

Loss Loss per houi 

r PM Duft 

inch 

66b 

1 GMG 

6-30 

-0\ 

10 

1- - 

8 i 

0 3 1 ) " 

1 n -1 

1 )S 


Litur 











^ - >0 

-OB 

10 



— — 10 

1) 1- 

-0 - 

6t)0 

1 GMC 

b - iO 

-0\ 

10 

11 

) ( 

0 - -2 J 0 

1 )I -J 

1 )R 


N 1 1 led 











2 10 

-01 

JO 



0 

1)1 

-0 -3 

b-l 

( 

10 - 30 

-OV 

J 

10 1 

) 

OR 1)1 11 

ISO ^ 10 

1 )fe 


I uijab 










\ 11 ric in 











-OB 

0 

— 


1 r) 

1)1 ^ 10 

-0 -i 

14 

r> 

1< 

r 

18 

1 ) 

-0 

-1 

-4 

-0 




1 iin Test Results- 

__ 

---^ Icmper Relative HumicliG 








ature % 











r"- 

_ _ 

Count 


Work of 

Count 


Neps lurns 



Counts 

Strength StioUbth 


Kuptuie 

Work 

1 venness pet per inch Spinning Spinning lestmg 

Actual 

lbs 

Product Co II ts 

(inchlbh) Irodu t 

Chss 

yard (A-ctuil) Room Room 

Room 

IJ 

8b 

ro4 

1 ) 0 

12) 4 


1 

23 r 1 81 

55 

o6 

1) 8 

84 i 

If 

J) 0 

1 5 S 


4 

1-3 1) - 

60 

5f 

-0 0 

81 S 

If lb 

-0 4 

11 ) - 


4 

4-3 r - 81 

35 

55 

IQ S 

S4 4 

un 

1) s 

l-a 0 

-4"a 

4 

1 - 1) - 82 

60 

56 

1) b 

4b b 

111 

-0 2 

H 2 

1S8J 

4 

4 - » r - 80 

6- 

6i 

m b 

bO *’ 

1202 

-0 ? 

100 - 

-0 4 

3 

i 1)2 SI 

63 

6> 


• The rm^ frame front roller used m the spinnmt of those anis h is a dnineter i inch 
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I WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 

* .. . . . . . . I .n il 

THE OUTCOME OE 88 YEARS' EXPERIENCE 


EMBRACES 

Steamship Passages by all Lines. International Travel 
Tickets Hotel Reservation throughout the World Couner 
Service. Motor Tours Aenal Travel Passports, Visas, etc. 
Travellers* Cheques. Letters of Credit. Exchange and 
Insurance. Freight Contracting. Forwaring 

THOS. COOK S SON, LTD. 

Head Office : BERKELEY 8T., LONDON, W.1 

MANCHESTER i 77, Market St.; LIVERPOOL, i 49, Lord St. 

300 Branches Throughout the World 


General Foreign Passenger Agents, Pennsylvania Railroad 


Credit General de Belgique 

90CIETE ANONYME ESTABLISHED 1886 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID 150 000 000 FRANOS 
Reserves i oo ooo 000 francs 

Head Office 14, Rue du Congres, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 

Telegraphic Address credital Bruxelles 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Jvus Mmitlre d£tat, Brussels, Chairman 

PjERRE LIENART. Brussels, Vta^Chauman 
Gaston PHILIPS Bnissels, Managing Director 
RSNifi BOONEN, Brussels, Director 
Venancio db ECHEVERRIA, Bilbao (Spam), Director 
Ghent, Wor 

JOLES HIERNAUX, Charleroi, Director 
Bows KAMENKA, Pans^^nnee), Director 
Li«BCf Director 

Alfred NERINCX Louvam, Duedor 

Ferdinand POSWICK, Brussels, Director 

&M0ND PROUVOST-ELOY, Roubiux prance). Director 

^ ROLIN J^^UEMYNS, Brusseli. D^or 

Willy van oe V ELD E, Antwerp, Director 

Count Etienne VISART de BOCARME. Bruges. Director 


EVERY KIND OF BANKING AND EXCHANGE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
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BRAZILIAN COTTON. 


Messrs F Albrecht ir Cc/ , I iverponl conmunicate the follow¬ 
ing report — 

The present Brazilian cotton ciop has pro\ed one of the most 
successful in the histon of the trade Official figures are not >et 
available, but the production is estimated at approximatch 
7150,000 bales, compared with 633,000 bales in ig2S 2Q and 608,000 
bales in 1927/28 

The unfavourable financial and industrial position in Brazil 
exercised a \ery ad\crsc effect on the demand for raw cotton on 
the part of the mills in the South, and producers and shippers ha\c 
been pressing cotton for sale ever since the commencement of a 
very early season A good deal of business had been booked b} 
the end of June, and though the better qualities are now practically 
exhausted there is scojic foi furthei contracts of low cotton at 
reasonably attractive prices The export business has progressed 
on exceptionally cxtensi\e lines The bulk ot the turnover took 
place before the end of the year, foi, with the hea\y decline in 
values, holders in Brazil commenced to withdraw their cotton from 
the market and are still inclined to hold back in the hope of higher 
le\ els later on 

The basis, consequently, has hardened somewhat during the 
paiit month or so, and our latest cables advise us that tlie South 
IS showing more interest in the remnant of desirable cotton which 
stiU can be procured 

One of tne features of the season has been the increased use of 
''outsiders^' to replace American cotton This has been par¬ 
ticularly pronounced m L ancashire, and Brazils have proved ver> 
attractive and have given full satisfaction both as regards quality 
and staple We have heard complaints regarding the shorter and 
softer cotton fiom certain of the more soutlierly districts, but the 
‘‘extra-stapled’* North Brazilian cotton has fully lustified the 
confidence placed in it Ihe British Import figures are eloquent 
of the expanding demand which Brazilian cotton has enioy ed this 
season —Imports to date ^38,080 bales against 132,000 bales last 
veai Ihe basis this season is the lowc'^t which has been known 
for many years 
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LORD BROTHERS 

PROPRIETORS 



To Uluitnite our New Patent Opener end Qeaner (Pat. No. 18241). 

The Opener and Cleaner Suitable for all Classes 
of Cotton with — 

1. 36 In. Diameter Cylinder of entirely New Construction. 

2. Lar^e Gleaning Grid Area, approximately 75% of Cylinder Periphery. 

3. Self Gleaning or Impurity Removing Facilities. 

4. Adaptable for Installation in all Blow-Room Systems. 

5. Already proved 100% Efficient in over 50 Different Mills, and on 

aU Grades and Qualities of Cotton. 

ALSO MAKERS OF COTTON WASTE MACHINERY, COTTON 
CARDING, SPINNING, DOUBLING & WINDING MACHINERY 

MANCHESTER.* lUota Eiehuiai, No.F2. 

Tdephomt 1205/6/7 Eoit. Coctes; i AB C 5th Editioa. Lkbtf ■, Bentloy t, A1, and Western Union {UniwMl). 
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Long V. Normal Drafts. 


Bulletin No. 2, Series 33, issued by the Lowell Textile Institute, 

f jives an account of experiments undertaken in connection with 
ong and normal drafts and it describes tests made to determine 
the effect of long draft on cotton spinning when no process of 
roving is eliminated. We reprint the article in part herewith : — 
Two ofilic more prominent long-draft systems and one ordinary- 
draft system were used. One short frame was equipped with 
ordinary drawing rolls on one side and long-draft rolls on the 
other side. A second frame was equipped with the other long- 
draft system. These two frames, both tape driven, were set up to 
have the same spindle speed, 9,000 r.p.m. Rings of i g-in. diameter 
were used at every spindle. The same travellers were used on 
both frames for the spinning of anjr one count. 

The frames were adjusted to give as near the same counts as 
possible. All three lots of yarn were spun during the same hours 
and under the same conditions. 

The staples used were from i in, to i ins. The counts spun 
ranged from i8*s to 40’s, some from single roving and some from 
double roving. With one exception, the yams of any one count 
were spun from rovings of the same staple. The only count spun 
from two staples was 27’s with a low draft. Inasmuch as another 
lot of 27’s was spun using the same staple for each system, this 
merely gives an extra test for this count. 

The spinning draft layout for each count was as follows: In 
each case the draft used on the ordinaiy system is given first and 
that of the lw(^ long-clrafl systems, second: — 


Counts 

Staple 

Roving 


Draft 


ins. 




18 

1 

4-30 

2 

8*375 



3-00 

2 

12*00 

24 

1 

4-30 

2 

11*15 



3-00 

2 

16*00 

21k 


3-67 

1 

7*1 


1-27 

1 

21*2 

27B 

u% 

3-67 

1 

7*1 


n 

P96 

1 

13*8 

30 


3-67 

1 

8*2 


1-27 

1 

23*6 

20 

li 

2-60 

1 

7*7 

2-60 

2 

15*38 

40 


5-00 

1 

8*00 

3-67 

2 

22-00 
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After conditioning, the resultant yarns were tested both by the 
single strand and the skein method. To arrive at a strength con¬ 
stant, the strength was multiplied by the actual average count, so 
that the difference due to variation in count would be undetermined. 

The strength results were as follows: — 

SKEIN TEST SUMMARY 


Counts 

Strength Constants. 
Ordinary 

120-Yard Skeins 

A 

B 

18 

1897 

2107 

1996 

24 

1785 

1967 

1910 

27A 

2625 

2660 

2530 

27B 

2650 

2745 

2640 

30 

2308 

2352 

2341 

20 

2750 

2785 

2710 

40 

2108 

2257 

2282 

Counts 

SINGLE STRAND TEST SUMMARY 

Stiength Constants 

Oldinary A 

B 

18 

6276 

6639 

6579 

24 

5888 

6320 

6055 

27A 

9266 

9972 

9614 

27B 

9657 

9045 

9230 

30 

7538 

7890 

7662 

20 

10282 

10074 

10210 

40 

6983 

7132 

7567 


The uniformity of these yarns was tested on a special piece of 
apparatus which measured the thickness of the yarn with a delicate 
feeler and by means of a small mirror gave the readings for the 
variations in the yam. The records gave the variation of the yarns 
m per cent, based on the average thickness. The following table 
gives a summary of the figures for the various yarns. 


Count 

UNIFORMITY-TEST SUMMARY 
Ordinary A 

18 

11-83 

8-28 

24 

12-49 

10-51 

27A 

11-61 

11-31 

27B 

9-89 

8-73 

30 

12-95 

13-93 

20 

6-39 

8-34 

40 

14-52 

15-48 


B 

7*72 

10-62 

9-00 

8-24 

12-52 

6-44 

15-16 


T^? table were plotted on the chart Percentage 

variation. The figures were grouped as in the strength) charts, 
with the ordinary system at the left, long-draft system A in the 
cento, and long-draft system B at the right. 

The conclusions arrived at by the investigators were as 


7 ^?“® were considered, it seemed logical to 
conclude that the A long-draft system produced yams whidh 

than those of the B system. 

4.U systems showed strengths consistently better 

S tiiele^Sdier^ system, which was the real point of comparison 
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The carded yarns from the long-draft systems showed decidedly 
better uniformity than from the ordinary system, which did not 
seem to be maintained with the combed yarns. 

In three out of five cases, the A system showed less uniform 
combed yarns than those from the ordinary system. It must be 
kept in mind however, that the 20’s and 40’s were from single 
roving on the long-draft systems, which may explain this 
deficiency. 

The combed yarns produced on the B long-draft system showed 
better uniformity than the ordinary yarns except for the 20’s and 
40’s, and the 20*s was practically equal to the ordinary 20’s. 

Taking the figures as a whole, the B long-draft system pro¬ 
duced a more uniform yarn than either of the others and 
the A long-draft system produced yarns on the average 
slightly more uniform than the ordinary yarns. This, however, 
was b^ause the carded yarns were considerably more uniform 
while the combed yarns were slightly less uniform. 

While these tests required considerable time and covered 
several counts, the field was not covered sufficiendy to draw general 
conclusions. However, these tests seemed to indicate that both 
long-draft systems produced slightly better yams than the ordinary 
system. One system seemed to be a little superior in producing 
strong VArns, but the places were reversed m producing uniform 
yams. 


Power for Textile Mills. 


By F. B. HOLT, Textile Engineer to the Metropolitan-Tickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. 


The owners of the Lancashire Cotton Mills at the present tiine are 
faced with many difficulties in connection with the production of 
yarn or cloth, at a price that will give a reasonable return on the 
capital invested in the industry, and at the same time meet the 
severe competition met with in the world s markets of to*day. 

To overcome these difficulties, many suggestiOTs have bem 
made by experts in the trade, the general opinion being that the 
cost of production must be reduced, also better quality goods must 

bet manufactured. , . . r ^ _ 

It is obvious that the Lancashire spinner or manufacturer cannot 
control the price of the raw material, as the cotton must be pur¬ 
chased in the open markets. Therefore their only hope is to reduce 
their manufacturing costs per unit of production. , 

The chief items in the manufacturing costs, excluding raw 
materials, are labour, trade expenses and power; the first two it^ 
can ^ reduced by increased production from the same amount at 
textile machinery at present instiled in the mill, also utihzmg ^^7 
square foot of floor area, on whici rent, rates and taxes are being 

quality eooda can be obuined 




Fig. 1. Curves Showing Turning Effort and Flywheel Velocity (Steam-engine). 
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by the proper application and use of power at the productive 
machinery. 

Now the cost of power is the smallest item in the cost of pro¬ 
duction. Therefore, if the power can be utilized in such a way 
as to reduce the labour costs by even a small fraction, it would 
justify a considerable increase in the cost of power. 

The proper application of power in the textile industry will 
increase the rate of doing the work which the operative directs, 
also reduce the number of operations required and, together with 
better illumination and ventilation, increase the overall efficiency 
of the operative. 

Therefore it is necessary for every mill owner to go into this 
question of power supply to his mill, and see if there is not some 
better method available for improving the driving arrangements. 

It is a well-known fact that to get the best results and maximum 
production from cotton spinning and weaving machinery, it is 
necessary to apply an even turning inoment at the driving shaft 
of the machine, free from cyclical irregularities, also maintain 
a close speed regulation. 

Now so long as the cotton mill is supplied with power produced 
by a reciprocating engine, cyclical irregularities in speed at the 
productive machine is bouna to occur, with the result that there 
is a loss of production. 

There are two forms of speed fluctuations in power producers 
as follows: — 

(1) Speed variations due to load changes. 

(2) Speed variations within one working cycle. 

The first is due to the characteristic of the governor, and is 
therefore a matter of design, and all steam engines whether of the 
rotary, i.e., turbine, or reciprocating type, either single, compound 
or triple expansion, work with this disadvantage. The “ Uniflow 
engine, of course, follows load variations quicker than the other 
forms of reciprocating engines. The reason for this is that the 
steam supply is regulated for each working stroke in one cylinder, 
whilst in the compound or triple-expansion engines the steam has 
to pass through tw(^ or three cylinders before the full regulation 
effect is obtained. 

To enable this form of speed variation on reciprocating engines 
to be compared with the rotary type of power unit, such as the 
steam turbine or the electric motor, some interesting figures were 

f '.ven by the author in a paper to the Manchester Association of 
ngineers, on March 8th, 1929, which have been reproduced in 
Table I. 

TABLE I. 

Com- Triple 

Uniflow pound Expansion Steam Elec. 
Engines Engines Engines Turbines Motor 

per cent, per cent, per cent, per cent, per cent 

25 per cent, load variation : — 

(a) Permanent speed variation 2 2 2 1 0*5 

{b] Momentary „ „ 3 34 4 U — 

(f) Time in secs, in settling 

down to permanent speed 4 6 10 4 I 
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GRAPHS 1 AND 2 



Vtrtical Scale: 1 dut<itoti *= 1 % mean •iptt.d. Honsontal Scale: 1 division »= 6 stconds. 

SpEED_VaRIATIONS at ROPK-liACE END OF LiNESHAFT DRIVING 12 PaIRS 
Spinning Mules. 
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Fig. 4. Sketch Plan of Weaving Shed. 
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Com- Triple 

Uniflow pound Expansion Steam Elec- 
Engmes Engines Engines Turbines Motor 
per cent pei cent pei cent pei cent per cent 

50 per cent, load Variation .— 

(< 2 ) Permanent speed variation 3 3 3 1 1 

(b) Momentary » „ 41 5 6 2 — 

ic) Time in secs, in settling 

down to permanent speed 6 10 20 4 I 

100 per cent, load variation •— 

{a) Permanent speed variation 5 5 5 2 2 

(d) Momentary » „ 7 8 10 4 — 

(f) Time in secs, in settling 

down to permanent speed 8 15 30 5 ^ 

The second form of speed variation is called ‘'coefficient of 
fluctuation** and is inherent in reciprocating engines only, and is 
caused by the periodical fluctuation of energy during each working 
stroke. This energy is stored in the engine fl3^heel. During 
approximately the first half of each working stroke, the energy is 
accelerating the flywheel speed, whilst during the second half the 
speed is retarded; therefore, during each working stroke the fly¬ 
wheel rim has a speed fluctuation which varies between a maximum 
and a minimum, and the difference between these two vsJues 
divided by the mean speed is called the “ coefficient of fluctuation,** 
and it is this variation of speed at the flywheel rim or main rope 
pulley which is transrnitted to the driving shafts in tiie mill, and 
causes loss of production. 

Fig, I shows the turning effort and cyclical variation of the 
flywheel of a compound reciprocating engine which had been 
designed to give the maximum speed fluctuation of and when 
it IS realized that the majority of mill engines driving the cotton 
mills have a coefficient of fluctuation of anything from 4^, to 
it is necessary that this matter should receive careful consideration, 
if good spinning and weaving is to be obtained. 

It must be clearly understood that the speed-recording instru¬ 
ments which are generally used with mill engines are not able to 
record cyclic variations in speed of the engine, owing to the; inertia 
of the recording parts in the instrument, with the result that the 
record on the chart is practically a straight line, and from which 
most mill owners are satisfied to assume that their engine cannot 
be causing any variations in speed. Therefore any faulty yam, 
bad weaving and loss of production could not be the fault of the 
engine, but must be due to some other cause. 

It is claimed that if each lineshaft in the mill is driven by ropes 
from the main engine flywheel, the cyclical irregularity of the 
engine is damped out due to the flexibility of the ropes, but in 
actual practice this in not altogether true as will be seen from Figs. 
2 and 3. 

These two curves are interesting from anoth^ point of view, 
and illustrate the effect of speed variation in lineshafls due to 
torsional effect wliich amounted to 10 pier cent at the end of the 
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shaft remote from the rope race, with the result that bad spinning 
was experienced. 

Now take the case of the usual weaving shed drives common 
to the Lancashire sheds where all the cross shafts are driven through 
bevel wheels from a second motion shaft which is gear-driven from 
the engine flywheel as shown in Fig. 4. 

An engine of the type usually used under the above conditions 
will have a cyclical irregularity of T to- per coni., and at the far 
end of the second motion shaft remote from the engine will have 
increased to 4or5per cent., and at the end of the cross-shaft driving 
the looms will have increased to anything from 8 per cent, to 12 
per cent., and these irregularities are the combination of the cyclical 
irregularities of the engine coinciding with the torsional vibrations 
of the shaft and due to the load conditions. 

It is well known that speed variations at any point of mill 
shafting should be kept within 4 or 5 per cent, if good spinning 
and weaving are to be obtained, and there are very few mechanically 
driven mills which approach anything like this figure, with the 
result that the production of all machines is reduced below the 
maximum of which the machines are capable. This is shown clearly 
in Fig. 5. 

Suppose that Curve A, Fig. 5, represented the speed variations 
on a loom, then if the loom was picking at the points of maximum 
or minimum speed bad picking would result, with the possibility 
of a knock off, and the trouble is usually put down to the quality 
of the yarn, in fact everything else except the driving. 

Now so long as the power unit is located at one point only in 
the mill and power is transmitted to the points where it is actually 
required, i.e., the driving shafts of the productive machinery, by 
means of an elastic medium such as lineshafts, belts and ropes, 
speed variations and irregularities in the drives are bound to occur, 
which make it necessary for the machinery to run at less than the 
maximum possible productive speed, the result being a correspond¬ 
ing loss in manufacturing output. 

Everything points, therefore, to the fact that to obtain the best 
results, it is necessary to apply a rotary power unit at each pro¬ 
ductive machine throughout the mill, so that every machine will 
be an independent unit, capable of running at its maximum produc¬ 
tive speed. 

The above, of course, was impossible to carry out at the time 
most of the I.ancashire Cotton Mills were built, as the only method 
of obtaining power was to develop it either from water-power or 
reciprocating steam engines, and as the spindleage of the mills 
increased, it was found to be uneconomical to instal a number of 
small steam engines to drive sections of the mill, with the result 
that having no other alternative available, all the power required 
was developed by one large prime mover which supplied power to 
the main lineshafts from which it was transmitted to the various 
machines by means of shafts, ropes and belts. 

Thus it is seen that the production of power has grown up with 
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C. w. MARSDEN Ltd. 

Harvester House 

37 , PETER Street, Manchester 


Td. Address: MBRCLESDEN, 
MANCHESTER 


Telephone .■ ( e kti al 0439 
Cables: A B C 6tk Edition and Bentli^y’- 


LEATHER MILL STORES 

Specialists in TRANSMISSION BELTING, LEATHER 
and HAIR ROLLER SKINS, PICKERS 
PICKING BANDS LACES BUFFERS 
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siorkIbrand y 
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Reprei>entatix*e:^ in China: 

THE CHINA ENGINEERS’ Lti, 15. Road, SHANGHAI 


FROM ANY VIEWPOINT: - 

The Terrell Automatic BOBBIN W^ASTE 

STRIPPING MACHINE 
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proposition. 



Write for full 
particulars 
sending 
sample 
bobbins. 
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2 years. 


Geo. Thomas & Co. I 

Parsonage Lane, Deansgate (60), 

MANCHESTER. 

Sole Eunpean and Cohtdal AgenU* 
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Fawcett, Preston & Co., Ltd. 
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Telegraphic Address Codes 
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IjVERPOOL Western Union (Five letter) 
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SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 

IN 

Hydraulic "baling 
"Presses ^ Pumps 

Sole makers of the well-known 
“CYCLONE” and Gnd 
Presses and of "Fawcett** 

High Density Presses and 
Pumps for Packmg Cotton, 

Jute, Wool, etc, of any re¬ 
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Bale. 

ALSO 

Sugar Making Machinery 

OF ALL KINDS 


ASA LEES Co. Ltd. 

SOHO IRON WORKS, OLDHAM 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery 

FOR PREPARING, COMBING, SPINNING AND 
DOUBLING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, &c 
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the mill, with the result that at each mill two entirely different 
operations are being carried out 

(i) The manufacture of yarn or cloth 


(2) 7 he production of power 



A CYCLIC VAfj/ATtON 10 % 


Hoaeirnttm Soe^ HC IfM 


no 

f" y'v: —-— ^1 

l€B 



i6S 

Nmtmum Sjpeea fes 



B CYCLIC VARIATION B % 


1IG 5 Tnr FFri CT 01 Cyclic \akt\LION or Si LLH 



Now, irom the tconoinic point of view, there is no more reason 
why the cotton spinning and manufacturing industry should pro¬ 
duce its own power at the mill than it should make its own bobbins 
01 shuttles, and as the management of a textile factory are 
specialists m then particular trade, 1 e , the manufacture of yarn 
or cloth, they obviously cannot be specialists in another and 
entirely different trade such as the production of power 

Therefore, it must be apparent that to get the very best economy 
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inside the mill, it is necessary to separate the power production 
from the mill itself in cases where only power is required for manu¬ 
facturing operations, or where only a small amount of heat energy 
in the form of process steam is required, such as, for instance, in a 
cotton-spinning, weaving shed, or a spinning and manufacturing 
mill. 

The above, of course, was nbt possible as long as there was 
no means of transporting or transmitting and distributing the 
power, and this only l^came jiossiblc by the development of 
electrical engineering, which enables power to generated in large 
quantities at a central point in the most efheient way and trans¬ 
mitted economically to the place where it can be used effectively. 

It is to be regretted that these economic facts have not been 
appreciated to the same extent by the Lancadiire cotton industry 
as by our competitors abroad, due no doubt, to our traditional 
superiority in manufacturing methods which naturally induced a 
certain amount of self-satisfaction with our methods which 
frequently hindered us from realizing the rapid progress other 
competing nations were making in the use and application of 
electric power in the textile industries. 

The census of industrial production for Great Britain, the 
United States and Germany provides some interesting data, which 
clearly shows how we are lagging behind in the use of electric 
power; for instance, in igo/ the British textile industry had 
installed i.8 million horse-power, of which o.ii million was 
electrical. 

The corresponding figures for the United States were i.6 
million horse-power with 0.3Q million horse-power electrical, and 
for Germany o.Qi million horse-power with o. i million horse-power 
electrical. 

Fig. 6 shows the rapid growth of the industry which indicates 
that the present power consumption in the United States is 3.Q 
million horse-power, of which 2.7 million horse-power is electrical. 

In Germany the consumption is 1.2 million horse-power, of 
which 0.7 million horse-power is electrical, and in Great Britain 
2.8 million horse-power, of which 0.54 million horse-power is 
electrical. 

This rapid increase in the use of electric power in the textile 
trades is taking place in all other countries, such as India, China, 
Japan, Italy, South America and Russia. This can be verified 
by any textile machinery maker, as the majority of the machinery 
shipped abroad is made for motor drive. 

The time has now come for the Lancashire mill owner to face 
the facts and realize that there is something in electrical drive, as 
it is utterly impossible to believe that the mill owners in other coun¬ 
tries are installing electric drive for no economic reason whatever. 
Records are available from a large number of installations showing 
that with electric drive increased production ranging from i per 
cent, to as high as 7 per cent., also a better quality product, has 
been obtained. Ari average of 3 per cent, to 4 per cent can be 
obtained on any mill changing over from steam to electric drive. 
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Oil-treated v. Untreated Carded 
Cotton. 


The following is an account ot a senes of tests conducted to 
compare oil-treated with untreated cotton The purpose of these 
tests was to compare the running qualities, waste (\isible and 
invisible), cleanliness of the rooms and machines, end breakage on 
the roving frames, spinning fiames and spoolers, breaking strength 
and counts of yarn The work was carried through two weeks 
of regular mill operation at the Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, 
N C , and twenty bales of cotton J in to i in middling grade were 
used 

The type of oil used was Minerol Bretol ‘‘ E from Borne, 
Scrymser Co, 17, Battery Place, New York This was applied 
with the high-pressurc system into the conveyor pipe on leaving the 
upstroke cleaner The amount put on was o 3 of 1 per cent figured 
on the amount of cotton going through I his will figure to 
approximately *5 07 s of oil to every 100 lbs of cotton going through 
Two comparative tests consisting of two lots each were run, 
one test being on raw white stock, and the other on coloured 
One lot of cotton from each test was treated with oil on leaving 
the upstroke cleaner Each set of figures must be treated 
separately, since theie is no comparison between the figures com¬ 
piled on the white and on the coloured stocks Each lot contained 
about 2,200 lbs, and four lots were used 

Each lot was run through the same cleaning machinery, because 
it would give a more accurate test on cleaning On reaching the 
card room the two tests were run separately, and each lot in the 
two tests was run on parallel lines of machines The machines 
used were bale breakci, vcrtual opener, upstroke cleaner, breaker, 
intermediate and finisher pickers, cards, one process roving frame, 
spinning frame, and spoolers The white stock was spun into 
2rs yarn and the coloured stock into to’s yarn 

With white cotton there was S r6 per cent invisible waste for 
the iinoiled stock and ^ 62 jier cent foi the oiled This gives i S4 
per cent loss in the unoiled stock over the oiled Figuied on the 
amount fed (2,200 lbs ), this would give about 30 lbs 

With the coloured cotton the results showed that the unoiled 
coloured cotton had a 3 24 per cent invisible waste, and the oiled 
had a waste of 2 6«5 per cent, which is about ii lbs saved over the 
unoiled cotton 


TABLE I ENDS DOWN OF OILED AND UNOILED COTTON 
White Stock No 2rs 


Slubbers (2 days^ run) 

Intermediates (ends per 100 spindles per nour) 

Spinning frames 

Spoolerb 


Unoiled Oiled 
9 000 1 000 

0 326 0 262 

3 140 2 360 

94 850 70 850 


Coloured Stock No 10 ’5 
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Slubbers (2 days* run) . 

Intermediates (ends per 100 spindles per hour). 

Spinning frames . 

Spoolers . 

TABLE IT. STRENGTH AND SIZE OF 


Unoiled 

Oiled 

4-00 

0-00 

0-41 

0-13 

M4 

0-96 

73-02 

67-80 

YARNS 




White 





-Actual- 

^Corrected— 


Plain 

Oiled 

Plain 

Oiled 

Average breaking strength 

. 79-6 

81-3 

79-6 

80-6 

Average counts . 

. 20-74 

20-57 

20-74 

20-74 


Coloured 





-Actual-- ^ 

-Corrected-- 


Plain 

Oiled 

Plain 

Oiled 

Average breaking strength 

. 170-2 

170-8 

168-6 

170-8 

Average counts . 

. 9-75 

9-84 

9-84 

9-84 


As regards running qualities no difference could be seen in the 
opening card rooms or drawing except that there was more fly and 
dust from the unoiled cotton. 

A. R. Marley^ BS.j in “ The Textile World.*^ 


Effect of Calendering on Thread 
Count and Strength. 


The figures in the accompanying tables are given, not b^ause 
they necessarily prove anything, but as interesting information on 
what actually happened to the thread count and to the strength in 
a series of experiments on light-weight cloths. 

In the first table, the grey construction is shown. The weight 
is given in ounces per square yard, the yam number as determined 
by the mill making the cloth, the thread count as actually found 
in the cloth and the strength as determined by breaking five speci¬ 
mens in each of the warp and filling directions. As the cloth wets 
made for balloon cloth, the War Department specification calling 
for a i-in. strip test was used in determining the breaking strength. 
Three of the grey cloths were finished by putting them through 
what was known as a regular calender and four through a heavy 
calender. Only one fabric was put through the reg^ar and heavy. 
As would be expected, the calendering pulled down the width of 
the cloth, with the attendant increase in the number of ends per 
inch and a decrease in the picks per inch. This change in the 
construction was reflected in most instances in the change in 
strength. Such inconsistencies as occurred are probably due to the 
variation in the doth rather than to the variation in the general 
effect. Apparently, the finer the yams and the higher the thread 
count, the more effect that calendering will have on the count and 
the strength. These experiments also tend to show that calender- 
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ing as such has little elEfect on the combined strength of the warp 
and filling. 


Grey 



Weight 





Strength 


oz. per 

Yarn No. 

Count 


1 -in. 

Strip 

Sample 

sq. yd. 

W 

¥ 

W 

F 

W 

F 

1 

2.6 

83 

83 

141 

135 

45 

37 

2 

2.8 

77 

77 

124 

132 

44 

53 

3 

2.6 

70 

70 

118 

124 

40 

40 

4 

2.7 

65 

65 

no 

no 

42 

33 

5 

2.6 

59 

59 

97 

108 

35 

30 

6 

2.6 

53 

53 

92 

90 

42 

32 




Regular Calender 




1 

2.5 



148 

132 

50 

39 

2 

2.8 



128 

123 

50 

44 

6 

2.6 



97 

84 

41 

29 




H eavv 

Calender 




3 

2.5 



123 

117 

42 

33 

4 

2.7 



116 

104 

45 

31 

5 

2.6 



101 

103 

36 

38 

6 

2.6 



96 

85 

42 

30 


\Nattonal Ass^ociaiiov of Cotton Mamifacturers^ Boston.) 


SOCIETE ALSACIENNE DE 
CONSTRUCTIONS MECANIQUES 

Established 1826 . Capital: 114 , 750 , 000 /rawtfj 

MAIN OFFICE AT MULHOUSE. 

WORKS AT 

MULHOUSE GRAFFENSTADEN CLICHY 

(HAUT-RHIN) (BAS-RHIK) (SEINE) 

CABLE WORKS AT CLICHY 

OFFICE IN PARIS : - 32, rue de Lisbonne (8‘) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Cotton Gins. Cotton-Spinning Machines. Wool-Combing and Worsted-Spinning 
Machines. Twisting Machines for Artificial Silk. Weaving Machines for Cotton, 
Worsted and Silk. Printing, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machines. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations. Steam Boilers. 
Steam Engines. Machine Tools and Small Tools. Lifting and Weighing 
Apparatus, Machines and Apparatus for the Chemical Industry. 
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THE 

Colton Spinners’ & Manufacturers’ 
Directory for Lancashire 

1 9 3 0 

This Directorj will make its <16lh 
:: Annual Vpi)carance this month :: 

It Will contain the following: 

\utlKnlicated details of approximately 2,500 
films m 43 Lancashire To'wns, a full classification 
of moie than 80 different cotton fabrics, with the 
names of the firms engaged in then manufacture, 
Alphabetical lists of more than 3,000 mill 
officials, and much other valuable information. 

Hazte ^oll ordered voiir cofyy ^ 

Desk Edition 16 /- net Pocket Edition 13 /- net 

Obtainable from any bookseller or direct fiom the publishers, 

John Worrall Ltd., Oldham, Lancs 


TeUpkone Nb, : 1788 City. Telegrams: “ Esperance, Manchester ** 

Henry Tetlow & Sons 

MILES PLAITING RERI), HEALI) AND WIRE WORKS 

Varlcy Street, Oldham Road, MANCHESTER 

Makers of all kinds of 

REEDS, COTTON and WIRE HEALDS 

For Silk, Cotton, Art. Silk, Linen and Woollen Goods 


Polished Reed Wire ^oSis® cSTo 

Length. Reed Ends, Reed Ribs and Reed Band. 


DOUBLERS OF COTTON HEALD YARNS 


TETLOW’S “SIMPLEX” EXPANDING COMBS 

Expanding Back Heeds, Front Combs and Zlg-Za|i Combs, Fixed 
Back Reeds, Front Combs and LfSase Reeds, etc. 
specialty—Z4^-Zat eicpandlnft Combs for artificial silk. 
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A difficult situation has arisen in Japan as a result of over¬ 
production in the cotton industry 

It will be recalled that most of the Japanese cotton mills 
increased the numlier of their spindles to compensate for the 
decrease m production antici])atcd as a result of the abolition of 
night woik lor women and children, and that the mcinbcis of the 
Japanese C otton Siunneis’ Association agutil ti reduce production 
by 2^ |)ci cent , this reduction to cease as soon as night work was 
abandoned, and not later than fuly i, ig2(;, wlicn the prohibition 
of night work came into force 

After the abolition of night work, it was found that there was 
over-production of cotton yarns, for various reasons The 
domestic demand decreased, following the financial retrenchment 
policy of the Government, which was preparing to remo\e the gold 
embargo Exports to China fell, on account of the sharp decline 
m the price of silvei At the same time, as a result of tlie removal 
of the limitation, there was an enormous increase in the number of 
spindles Thus the need for the limitation of production was 
again felt The Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association, at its 
general meeting on January 28, passecl a resolution providing that, 
on the basis of 17 hours of work per da} and two holidays per 
month (which are observed by most mills\ tlie member factories 
shoulcl adopt two additional holidavs pei month, and furthermore 
that the} should seal 10 pci cent of their total sinndles for a peiiod 
of SIX months fiom February !«;, i()^o In place of the two addi¬ 
tional holidays, members might seal additional spindles, in which 
case each holiday was to be taken as equivalent to a reduction of 
3 6 per cent in the number of spindles 

According to press reports, some factories have adopted the 
four holidays per month and sealed 10 per cent of their spindles, 
while some have adopted three holidays and sealed 13 6 per cent 
of their spindles, but most of the mills have found it moie advan¬ 
tageous to retain two holidays and seal 17 2 per cent of their 
spindles 

Vigorous opposition to these measures was expressed bv the 
trade unions as well as by the general public, on the groimd that 
the Association had considered their own profits at the expense 
of the workers and consumers The Osaka Textile Mill Workers* 
Union, which is affiliated to the Geneial Federation of Labour, 
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presented a statement to the Association and to the authorities 
concerned expressing the Union’s opposition to the aggravation 
of the unemployment situation and the lowering of earnings. It 
was estimated that about 20,000 workers would lose their employ¬ 
ment. 


NEW POLISH SPINNERS’ CARTEL. 


Impelled by the chaotic conditions which prevail in the textile 
industry, another attempt has been made to form a cartel of Polish 
spinners, writes our Lodz correspondent The finns that have 
already joined the new cartel control about 80 per cent, of all the 
spindles in the Lodz district, and efforts are being made to force 
m the other spinners who have so far remained outside the trust. 
The first move of the cartel has been to call upon the members to 
operate only one shift for six days per week. This is equivalent 
to a working week of 46 hours. Up to this time operations in the 
Lodz mills have been on a very irregular basis, some spinners work¬ 
ing two, three, or four days per week on two shifts, while others 
have been working four, live, or six days on only one shift. The 
cartel managers have figured out that if all spindles operate not 
more than 46 hours per week even the present low rate of production 
will be curtailed by about 12 per cent. This further reduction of 
12 per cent, in yarn output, it is calculated, will about bring pro¬ 
duction into line with existing demand. Stocks of goods are still 
abnormally high, but, if production can be held down for a few 
months, it is hoped that the buying power of the agricultural com¬ 
munity will soon begin to pick up so that the surplus stocks can be 

t radually worked off. In the meantime, unfortunately, the weak 
nancial condition of many of the mill owners (two more serious 
failures have been rejxirtcd during the past week or two) deters 
them from adopting the cartel’s restriction programme. In fact, 
they take advantage of it to increase their own production. It is 
the cut-throat competition of these mill owners that has so far 
defeated all attempts to organize the Lodz industry on a rational 

{^TAe C 07 nmerciaL) 


WAGES IN U.S. COTTON MILLS AND IN CENTRAL 

EUROPE. 


The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, 
publish the following in their Bulletin : — 

The accompanying table showing wages in several of the 
European countries compared to the United States is of particular 
mterest, as it shows the wage rata per hour for a great many of the 
individual operations. It also explains why imports from Czecho¬ 
slovakia continued to increase rapidly, in spite of the present 
tariff. 

These figures, naturally, do not give sufficient information on 
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which to compare production costs. Except in the case of weavers, 
the size of the job is not known. For example, in Switzerland, 
although a ring spinner may be getting 12 cents an hour, it may 
be for tending 500 spindles on Indian cotton, where the breakage 
is so high that an assistant is provided, even on such a small numter 
of spindles. 

This table does, however, give a very good idea of the wages 
received by the operatives. As the United States is the last 
civilized country to operate more tlian 48 hours per week, the 
weekly wages can be figured on a basis of 48 hours. 

In transposing tlie figures from the foreign monetary systems 
into the equivalent of United States currency, the present rate of 
exchange has been used. 


Position 

Switzerland Germany 

Austria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

United 

States 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Opening . 

.140 

.1575 

.0980 

.1080 

_ 

Picker Tender 

.140 

.1575 

.1064 

.1080 

.2820 

Card Tender 

.150 

.1550 

.0910 

.0750 

.3140 

Card Stripper 

.160 

.1550 

.1064 

.0900 

.3140 

Card Grinder 

.170 

.2375 

.1148 

.1200 

.4070 

Drawing Tender ... 

.130 

.1250 

.0980 

.0900 

.2770 

Sweeper . 

Speeder Tender ... 

.110 

.0875 

.0840 

.0600 

— 

.160 

.1250 

.0980 

.0900 

.3520 

Doffer . 

— 

.0900 

.0700 

.1020 

.3180 

Spinner—Ring ... 

.120 

.1375 

.1400 

.0840 

.3075 

Spinner—Mule ... 
Weaver (4 looms)* 

.230 

— 

— 

.1530 

.6270 

.160 

.1538 

.1120 

.0960 

.3815 

Loom Fixer 

.350 

.3850 

.2520 

.1890 

.4820 

Slasher Tender ... 

.230 

.1825 

.1330 

.2040 

.3960 

Twister Tender ... 

.152 

— 

.0910 

.0747 


Spooler Tender ... 
Warper Tender ... 
Cloth Inspector ... 

.080 

.1350 

.1204 

.0900 

.2335 

.120 

.1600 

.1400 

.0900 

.3305 

.150 

.1350 

.1400 

— 

.2595 

Average ... 

.162 

.1612 

.1173 

.1073 

.3521 


• For foreiffn countries only. 


WORKING HOURS IN U.S. COTTON MILLS. 


According to advices received in Manchester from U.S.A, there 
is a movement in the cotton industry to reduce working hours per 
week, to a maximum of 55 for the day shift, and 50 for the night 
shift. This movement is sponsored by the Cotton Textile Institute, 
who issue the following Statement on this subject: — 

“ In conferences conducted by Walker D- Hines, Chairman, and George 
A. Sloan, President of the Cotton Textile Institute, New York, an impor¬ 
tant number of cotton manufacturers in Southern and New England States 
have been considering for some time ways and means for diminishing the 
present degree of irregular employment in the industry, and as a result 
a recommendation has been made by these mill executives to promote that 
object. The recommendation contemplates a voluntary adjustment on the 
part of mills generally so that the day shift shall not exceed 55 hours per 
week and the night shift shall not exceed 50 hours per week. 

The effect of these schedules in those sections where night nmning is 
general will be to reduce the length of the regular night shift by not less 
than five hours per week in most cases and in some cases by 10 hours per 
week. In addition, both on night and day shifts, extra running time out¬ 
side of the regular shifts will be eliminated and in the comparatively few 
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cases where the day shift now exceeds 55 hours there will be a reduction 
to not more than 55 hours. 

For some years past the mills have actually been running on a lower 
total basis of employment than is indicated by these schedules, but under 
fluctuating methods of operation which have led to much unnecessary 
irregularity of employment and discontent on the part of employees. The 
proposed plan will tend to secure a greater regularity of employment. 

Mill executives recommending this plan to the industry represent some 
of the most important mill interests in the United States. 

In the opinion of leading mill executives who have given the matter 
considerable thought and study it is believed that the policy recommended 
is a sound one for the cotton textile industry to follow in that it will pro¬ 
mote greater regularity of work, the shortening of hours in the manner 
indicated, and greater contentment among mill employees.” 

The mills represented in the foregoing list include many of the largest 
and most successful in the U.S.A. Their action is extremely important 
and will inevitably have a strong influence upon the entire cotton manu¬ 
facturing industry of the country. 


Eight-Loom System. 


Stateme 7 it by the Committee of the Burnley Master Cotton Sfinners 
and Manufacturers^ Association, 


In November, 1928, the Committee of the Burnley Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association appointed a sub-committee of 
four persons to enquire fully into the question of the best method to adopt in 
order to ieduce the cost of production, without reducing wages or lengthen¬ 
ing worldng hours. The sub-committee turned its attention to automatic 
looms and automatic attachments to looms, and either the whole or part of 
the sub-committee visited works where automatic looms were being made 
and mills in which these looms were being worked. The automatic looms 
examined were the ** Vickers Stafford,” the ” Northrop ” and the 
‘‘Toyoda”; the attachments examined were the “Whittaker,” the 
“ Terry,” and the “ Valentin.” Members have on two occasions visited 
the Continent to examine looms and to study working conditions in Holland 
and Germany. 

Whilst realizing that automatic looms or attachments would sooner or 
later be necessary in order to compete successfully with foreign countries 
on certain types of cloth, it was felt that as the expense of making these 
changes was very heavy, it might be difficult to effect much saving on 
automatic looms if single shifts only were worked, and it was well known 
that the operatives had a very strong objection to working double shifts, such 
as many of our competitors abroad are doing. The interest on capital and 
denreciation of machinery resulting from the installation of automatic 
looms would be so large as practically to swallow up the saving in cost of 
weaving on a single-shift system. 


The question of running more than the customary four looms per weaver 
was also fully discussed, and, given certain conditions, such as reducing 
the speed of the looms, using larger cops, taking away from the weaver 
all extr^eous duties such as sweeping, cleaning, oiling, pulling cuts off, 
and v/eft and cloth cariyinp, the sub-committee were of opinion that this 
system could be adopted without increasing the work of the weaver, and 
that it would enable the employer to produce cloth more cheaply ana also 
permit of the payment of a higher weekly wage to the operative. The 
saving in cost of production was expected to be sufficient to enable more 
trade to be obtained, and ultimately to enable mills that were then stopped 
nf expense would be incurred, and the loss 

before either automatic looms or attachments 
could be installed and effectively worked would be avoided. 

1928, the employers’ sub-committee met the 
Weavers Association to discuss the various sug¬ 
gestions which they had considered. The condition of trade generally was 
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THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CLEANING CO., LTD. 

14, NEW CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 
TSLEPBONB-OBNTIUI, 1857. 

Ajidatl?, Chapel Lane, Liverpool. : Telephone-EoTAi isss. 

THE PAINTING OF MILL WINDOW FRAMES 
AND EXTERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only be done expeditiously by men 
who are Especially Trained for the work. It is also necessary that 
the Best Possible Material should be used. 

We have the men, and from Long Experience we know the 
Best Possible Material. 

Sockte Co-operative 
“ La Lextile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 

1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,5 o o, o o o lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yarn production of Belgium; 
yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 


Indispensable in the Winding Room 


COOK'S 

WEAVERS KNOTTERS AND 
MACCOLL YARN CLEARERS 


COOK & CO. (MANCHESTER) LTD. 

18, EXCHANGE STREET. MANCHESTER 
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NOW READY 

SLATER’S TABLES 

Mounted on Boards 2 $" 20 " 

COTTON COSTING CONSTANTS FOR 
SPINNERS 

(WASTE I.OSS & REGAIN IN ONE CALCULATION) 

BASIS FACTORS FOR MERCHANTS & BROKERS 

(POINTS ON VALUE FOR COTTONS IN SPINNING) 

6 /- par single copy, post free; 6/9 abroad. 

Cheaper rates on 100 copies for distribution to clients 

“Everyone in Cotton needs one ” 

THE LANCASHIRE STATISTICAL SERVICE 

(W. H. Slater, B.Sc., Textiles A.T.I.) 

26. CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER 

Telephone : Central 2998 (Order forms in this issue) 



Cotton Ginning 

For all types and all IV /f q /Tk-TT T 

classes of seed cotton, 1 t JLiXV/l 1x11^1 y " 


Our association with Ginning 
Machinery dates back almost to the 
time of the invention of the Macarthy 
Gin about 1840 ; and we have in 
our time^ manufactured the various 
modifications of this type, such as 
the Knife Roller Gin, and this goes 
to prove that our experience has 
been on an extensive scale. 


We were the first of the English 
Textile Engineers to develop the 
manufacture of the Saw Gin; and 
it is now over a quarter of a century 
since we commenced the first 
battery plant manufactured outside 
the Umted States of America. It is 
a significant fact that this plant is 
still giving satisfactory service. 




Also Makers of Machinery 
for Opening^ Preparing. 
Spinning^ Winding and 
Doubling Cotton, Waste, 
Wool and other Yams; 
and Complete Plants and 
Equipment for the 
Manufacture uf RA YON. 


V 


DOBSON Sf BARLOW 

LIMITED 

BOLTON - - ENGLAND 
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also discussed* and it was pointed out that already manufacturers owning 
from 15,000 to 16,000 looms in the Burnley district had ceased to carry on 
business, either retiring voluntarily or by reason of failures. The question 
of automatic looms and attachments was discussed, and also the time that 
must elapse befoie these could be installed, assuming the necessary capital 
could be secured. As a temporaiy measure the running of eight looms per 
weaver was advocated by the employers, the percentage of looms to be 
worked on such systems to be agreed upon between the two paities. It was 
pointed out to the operatives’ repiesentatives that the employers were not 
desirous of reducing wages, and were not trying to get an inciease in 
working hours, but unless something was done to reduce the costs of pro¬ 
duction many other firms would be forced to close down, and gradually the 
number of weavers in employment would further be reduced. 

Subsequently the operatives asked that members of their Central 
Association and members of their local Association should together meet the 
employers to discuss the matters introduced by the employers, and this was 
agreed to, and further negotiations were carried on. After numerous 
discussions by the two sub-committees as to wages and conditions to be 
attached to the running of eight looms per weaver, and also meetings with 
the full committee of the Amalgamated Weavers’ Association, it was finally 
agreed towards the end of April, 1929, that about a dozen firms should 
experiment on the system of eight looms per weaver, to the extent of 4 per 
cent, of their looms, and that for a period of three months a fixed wage of 
50s. per week should be paid to the weavers, and that during this time an 
attempt should be made to arrange a list price, based on production, as 
early as possible. 

Throughout the discussions it was undei stood that the experimental 
period during which 4 per cent, of looms of certain mills should be on the 
system of eight looms per weaver should expire on March 31, 1930, and it 
has therefore not lieen possible until aftet that date to publish any informa¬ 
tion as to the result of these experiments. After the wages dispute in July 
and August last the wages of the weavers on the eight looms were reduced 
by 6-4 per cent., making 46s. lOd. per week. The operatives objected to this 
reduction, but the employers pointed out that the three months’ arrangement 
as to wages had expired, and that, under the terms of the award on wages 
in the cotton trade, the wages of all weavers were automatically decreased 
by 6-4 per cent. 

In December last, the employers offered to make up the wages from 
46s. lOd. to 50s. from the date of the reduction, if a piece price list could be 
arranged for the remainder of the experimental time to March 31, 1930, but 
no agreement for a piece price list could be arranged. 

It should here be stated that the average wage of a Burnley weaver 
engaged on four looms weaving plain cloth is about 40s. per week. 

The employers offered a wage of 167 pence for 100,000 picks woven, 
based on a loom running 185 picks per minute, with an efficiency of 85 per 
cent., which would give a wage of 50s. per week on eight looms. If looms 
ran slower than 185 picks per minute the basis price was to be increased 
accordingly, but if the speed was increased beyond 185 picks per minute, the 
basis to remain at 16-7 pence, so that the weavers would then be able to 
earn more than 50s, per week. In addition, it was felt that the efficiency 
would be more than 85 per cent., and therefore over 50s. per week could be 
earned by efficient weavers. 

As regards cloths other than strictly plain cloths, the payment on a pick 
basis only would enable these cloths to be sold at a lower price than at 
present obtains, as some of the additions on the uniform list have resulted 
in making the cost of weaving so high that our foreign competitors take all 
the trade in this class of goods which they are able to make, leaving us with 
only the surplus. This surplus is rapidly decreasing, as more and more 
looms are being worked abroad. 

The operatives asked for a basis to enable a weaver to earn 60s. per 
week on plain cloth, with additions in accordance with the clauses in the 
uniform list, but later they reduced this to 56s. per week with uniform list 
^dditions. Their offer was coupled with a demand for a fall-back wage of 
52s. 4d. per week for eight running looms, and also for large cops to be 
provided m all cases. 

Subsequently this was amended by an offer to accept a piece price list 
rate of 45 per cent, over the uniform list, instead of the 82^ per cent, which 
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now obtains, with uniform list additions, calculated to give a weekly wage 

?*condition of the experiment was that ^g V“d’’cut"clr'Sng* 
the duties of sweeping and cleaning looms, oilmg, . ^ amount of 

Some of the firms have s^^^^ their looms, 

|“'illyTat fi® P?r Sti ta. m »«« ~ ^ 

bS“?“/uc=d “to ,h.f fi,ut., and to otoet, «>• 

picks per minute; in one case teaching 195 picks Pej , s -j 

Tf hnQ hpi#»n found that the running of eight looms at the reaucea speea, 
aloi mth the other Idfant^es, entfils no more woik to the weaver than 
the inning of four ordinary looms under present conditions. 

It was agreed that the weavers^ representatives should be granted every 
facilitrfor vhiting at any time the various mills conducting the experiment 
and examiniM the conditions of weaving. This has been taken full 
advantage of and the representatives of the weavers have frankly admitted 
that the experiment has been a practical success. 

Most of our members desire to try the scheme at their mills, and many 
of them havfmade application to do so, but we have discouraged any 
exlensiSnr and they have refrained from doing so until the expiry of the 

^The Burnle"' employers did not intend to run 100 per cent, of their looms 
at eight looms per weaver, but wish to try a certain agreed percentage at 
each firm where the scheme could successfully be carried out. The 
employers are fully aware that at some of the mills it could not be done, 
owing to the class of cloths woven. 

Whilst admitting that the scheme has been proved a success in certain 
cases the operatives' representatives appear to be afraid of the number of 
weavers who would be thiown out of employment by its general adoption. 
From the employers' point of view, unless something is done veiy quickly 
to bring about an improvement in the trade, more mills will close and more 
weavers will be thrown out of employment than would be the case if the 
eight-loom system were in operation. 

The payment of a wage of about 7s. per loom, as suggested by the 
operatives, would result in such a small saving in the cost of weaving as not 
to make the change from the old system of running worth putting into 
operation. 

The conduct of these experiments and of the negotiations between the 
employers' and operatives' representatives has been, as will be seen by the 
foregoing statement, prolonged and patiently carried out. There has been 
no desire on the part of the employers to reach hurried conclusions or to 
take precipitate action. The position at the last meeting between the 
Burnley Employers' Committee and the representatives of the Amalga¬ 
mated Weavers' Association was that the weavers persisted in their demand 
for a price to be paid to the operatives who should be engaged on this 
system which, in the opinion of the employers, went so far to nullify the 
savings effected as to render it not worth adoption. They also stated that 
even if the employers were to agree to these rates of pay and the conditions 
suggested, they were not confident that the Central Council of their 
Amal^^amation would agree to them, or even agree to a continuance of the 
expenment at all. 


Following this meeting the Central Council of the Amalgamated 
Weavers' Association met on Saturday, March 29th, at which a resolution 
was adopted instructing their Executive Committee, so far as they were 
concerned, to bring the experiment to an end. The matter then, in accord¬ 
ance with the joint rules, came up for discussion between the Central 
Committee of the Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers' Association and the 
Committee of the Amalgamated Weavers' Association, and at a joint 
meeting held on Tuesday last, April 8, 1930, the application of the weavers 
that the experiment should be discojitinued was discussed at very consider¬ 
able length, without any progress being made. 

At this meeting the employers asked the operatives if they were willing 
to consider a suggestion that the experiment should be continued upon an 
extended basis, and for a further limited period of time; that the experiment 
should not be confined to the Burnley district, but should be open to adoption 
by any district within the Employers’ Association where it was practicable 
to do so, without restriction as to which firms should adopt it. The 
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operatives^ representatives after retiring to consider what had been said 
by the employers, and the suggestion that had been made, upon their return 
to the meeting leilerated their demand and said that in view of the 
instructions given by their General Council they could not depart from 
their application. 

In reply, the employers stated : — 

We very much regiet having received an application of the character 
contained in your letter that the Burnley eight-loom experiment 
shall now formally come to an end, and to note your attitude upon 
it at this joint meeting. We cannot recommend the Burnley 
Employers* Association to discontinue the experiment.’* 

The employers view with grave, concern the attitude of mind of the 
operatives* organization towards this attempt to bring about a cheapening 
of production, which has been proved to be technically practicable and 
economically successful in its application. They feel that the operatives 
are standing in the way of any progress calculated to render the industry 
more efficient and more capable of effective competition abroad. They 
also feel that the operatives have unduly exaggerated the effects unon 
employment which a controlled extension of the system would have. The 
employers all along have realized that in the interests of the industry as a 
whole, and for the well-being of both operatives and employers, it was 
desirable that the extension of this development should be regulated and 
controlled by the joint action of both bodies working harmoniously together. 
They have not, and never have had, any desire that this system should be 
applied upon a wide unlimited scale. They realize that it must proceed 
cautiously, and only at such a rate as the industry can adapt itself to without 
bringing into being countervailing objecuons that might undo the trade 
improvement, it \yas hoped to achieve to the industiy\ They recognize that 
any temporary displacement of labour which the system involves must 
be kept within reasonable limits, au.d that the suspension of any operatives 
not required should be effected by a process of selection made in such a way 
as to involve the minimum of hardship to those affected. The employers 
have wished, in introducing this system, to pay higher wages to the 
operatives engaged upon it than could be earned under the present four-loom 
system. They have not suggested that, coupled with it, there should be 
any extension of the working hours. The reduction in output brought about 
by the i eduction in speed would automatically provide some further 
employment and the ability to produce at a cheaper price should also bring 
an increased volume of trade and create some further employment for those 
weavers unemployed, or, at any rate, do something to arrest the constantly 
growing number of idle looms, with consequent unemployment of work¬ 
people, 

Tt has been demonstrated beyond all doubt that the adoption of the 
eight-loom system will reduce materially the cost of weaving cotton cloth, 
,"*nd will also permit of the payment of an increased wage to the operative. 

'I he trade situation is one which neither employers nor operatives can 
regard with complacence. The number of idle looms is constantly 
increasing with its reflection upon the unemployment figures. It is not a 
choice for the operatives of agreeing to the extension of a system that, 
whilst temporarily causing some workers to be unemploved at the outset, 
may ultimately improve general conditions or of maintaining the status quo. 
There is no justification from the present condition of trade for the con¬ 
clusion that the status quo can be maintained simply by retaining present 
conditions. On the contrary, there is evidence that conditions may possibly 
be worse, in which case the growth of unemployment is inevitable. 

There will be a further meeting on this question between the Central 
Committee of the Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers* xA.ssociation and the 
Northern Counties Textile Trades’ Federation, before either side is at 
liberty to take such further action as they may deem advisable. The 
employers are hopeful that as an outcome of this meeting a settlement will 
be reached, and agreement come to whereby the system may be extended and, 
at the same time, jointly controlled. The operatives should realize that the 
experience gained during the last twelve months cannot be wiped out or 
ignored. Widespread interest is being taken throughout the county in this 
question, and a refusal to continue in co-operation with the employers’ 
organization to agree jointly to control an extension of the system may lead 
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to uncontrolled, unregulated adoptions all over the county, with undesirable 

It is very regrettable that in these extremely difficult times obs^cles 
should be placed in the way of necessary and well-intentioned efforts, 
designed for the preservation of the cotton industry, upon wnich the liveli¬ 
hood and well-being of large numbers of our industrial population depends. 

Burnley, A-pril 11, 1930. 


HUMANIZING 
COTTON STATISTICS 

A subscriber recently wrote that includes a personal interpretation of 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE the market by Theodore H. Price ; a 

had succeeded in ** humanizing complete digest of and comments on 

statistics.** His comment finds ready the cotton news of the week; corre- 

acceptance among cotton men who spondcnce from the important spot 

use its statistical information. markets ; crop and weather news ; 

^ j quotations; statistics; reports on the 
The same humanness has contributed ^ personal news of 

the cotton trade. Ito advertisers in- 
COMMERCE AND FIN.^CE as elude most of the larger cotton shippers 

ffie accuracj' of the itift^ation pub- United States, 

lished. The time of its editors is 
spent that your time may be saved. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE is 
edited by Theodore H. Price and is 
read by cotton men all over the world. 

Its Cotton Department each week 


There is no other medium through 
which spinners and merchants can so 
conveniently, promptly, thoroughly 
and accuratdy inform themselves of 
the news of the American cotton world. 


Subscription price: U.S, and possessions, $5 per year ; Elsewhere, %6 per year 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON STATISTICS 



The present tabulation is the final result of the census of cotton 
consumption in the cotton-spinning mills of the world for the half- 
year ended January 31, IQ30» and of cotton mill stocks on that day. 
It should be borne in mind that the figures published herewith 
rdate to raw cotton only, and do not contain linters or waste cotton 
of any kind whatsoever. 

The total world’s cotton mill consumption for the ha]f-3"ear 
ended January 31, ig^o, compared with the same period of the 
previous year, is as follows: — 



31 si Jail 

3N^ Ian. 

Incieasc or 

I icc roast’ over 


1930 

1929 

pievioiis year 


bales 

bales 

bales 

American Ccjlton 

7,083,000 

7,013,000 

~ 530,000 

East Indian Cotton 

2,985,000 

2,574,000 

+ 411,000 

Egyptian Colton 

502,000 

497.000 

+ 6,000 

Sundries 

2,632,000 

2,184,000 

•f 448,000 

All kinds of Cotton .. 

13,202,000 

12,808,000 

+ 334,000 


The total world’s cotton mill stocks on January 31, 1930, 
were: — 

American Cotton: 

Europe .. .. 703,000 bales 1 83,000 hales on 3 hf Jan, 1920. 

Asia . 210,000 „ 310.000* „ 

America .. .. 1,811,000 „ 1,802,000 „ 

The total world’s mill stocks of American cotton on January 31, 
1930, were 2,742,000 bales, as against 2,958,000 bales in .the year 
1929. 

East Indian Cotton: 

Europe .. .. 300,000 bales against 248,000 hales on 31st Jan , 1029. 

Asia. 851,000 „ .. 948,000* „ 

Altogether the world’s mill stocks of East Indian cotton are 
1,173,000 bales against 1,216,000 12 months ago. 

Egyptian Cotton: 

Europe .. .. 152,000 bales against 136,000 bales on 31st Jan., 1929. 

Asia. 17,000 „ « 10.000* 

America .. .. 40,000 „ 32,000 „ „ „ „ 

The total world’s mill stocks of Egyptian cotton are 224,000 
bales against 182,000 bales twelve months ago. 


♦ See footnote to Japan on page 544 . 
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Sundry Cottons : 

Europe .. .. 303^000 bales /ms/ 430,000 hales on 31st fan,, 1929. 

Asia. 508,000 „ ^ 307,000 

America .. .. 03,000 „ 122,000 „ „ „ 


The total world’s mill stocks of all kinds of cotton on January 
were 4,931,000 bales against 5,294,000 bales on 
January 31, 1929. 

N. S. PEARSE, 

Assistmt to the General Secretary. 


SHORT-TIME TABLE. 


The spindle-hours stopped by the mills reporting, when worked 
out over the whole induslrv^ of each country, indicate the following 
stoppages in weeks of 48 hours, for the industries in the countries 
tabulated below: — 

Half-year ending 
Jan. 3lht, 1930 


Great Britain. 7-00*2f 

Germany .. .. .. .. 2*356 

Prance. 1-368 

Eubhia .. . 2*650 

Jtaly. 3.930 

C zecho-SIovakia 10 p“i tent, ot possible spimlle hours 

Belgium . ].320 

Poland .. .. .. .. .. . 1 .420 

Switzerland. 2.903 

Holland .. .. .. .. ,. ., .. 0 • 047 

Austria. g.jOl 

Sweden. 1*919 

Portugal . 0*067 

Pinland. 2*093 

Denmark . 0*845 

Norway. 4.406 

Japan. g.Ogi 

China .. .. .. .. .. ,, ^, ,, 2*130 

Canada .. .. .. .. .. ,, ,, 4*735 

Mexico .. .. .. .. .. 2*692 

Brazil. 4.233 


t The stoppage of the American .Section amounhMl to 9*007 weeks, and that 
of the Egyptian Section to 4* 555 weeks of 48 hours. There wore 88 mills with 
4,840,100 spindles in the American Section completely stopped during the wriod 
under review. t ./ r-x 


OTTO BEHR, 

WERDAU CHEMNITZ HAMBURG 

ESTABLISHED 1884 

MERCHANT and SELLING-AGENT 

ALL KINDS OF 

COTTON. COTTON-WASTE and LINTERS 
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THE 

COMMERCIAL 

From the Qtiardian '‘Buildings iManchester 

LANCASHIRE’S OWN TRADE REVIEW 

- READ ALL OVER THE WORLD - 

COTTON FEATURES: 

1 . “ Lancastrian’s ” weekly summing-up of crop and 

price outlook. 

2. Last word by cable from New York (G. W. Fooshe) 

and Alexandria. 

3. Manchester Market Report: supplemented by cables 

from Bombay, G^cutta, Shanghai. 

4. Eastern and other market conditions described by 

own experts. 

5. Regular articles on Lancashire products—^Velvets, 

Voiles, etc. 

6. Machinery and Mill Equipment. 

OTHER TEXTILES: 

RAYON: Fortnightly Market Reports, Manchester, 
Bradford and other centres. Best informed 
on World developments. 

Wool, Silk, Linen and Jute Markets and Prices. 

DYES ca, CHEMICALS: 

First with all price changes and new processes. 

FOR THE MAN OF AFFAIRS: 

Finance in all its aspects, including Mancunian's " 
review of Northern Industrial Shares ; Trans¬ 
port ; Engineering and Machinery; Insurance; 
Taxation Problems ; Business Administration 
and Management. 

Svery Thursday - - Trice 3d. 

Subscription (including all Supplements and Annual Review) 
INLAND 16/- per annum. ABROAD 18/- per annum. 

Applications for Specimen Copies, address THE PUBLISHER, ** THE 
COMMERCIAL^ GUARDIAN BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER. 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL CON- 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners 





IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 






(regardless of weight) 






AMLR1C\N 


■ 

IASI INDIAN 



COUNTRIES 

-- 

— 

- - — 

- - — 


— 

- — 

- 




Half 5 car ending 


■ 

Half jcdi ending 




Jsn. 31 

July 31 

Jan 81 

Jan 31 

Idan. 31 

July 31 

Jan. 81 

Jan 81 



1930 

1029. 

1920 

1928 


1920 

1929 

1928 


Europe :— 









(1) 

Great Bntain .. 

880 

93fl 

971 

1,027 

100 

91 

92 

47 

(3) 

Germany.. 

468 

474 

550 

677 

144 

130 

122 

95 

(3) 

France .. 

880 

405 

419 

407 

100 

112 

105 

78 

(J) 

Russia .. 

231 

73 

317 

376 

52 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(5) 

Italy 

355 

373 

372 

342 

133 

114 

111 

81 

(6) 

Cze^o-Slovakia 

171 

181 

196 

237 

56 

49 

41 

39 

h 

Belgium .. 

93 

99 

120 

113 

89 

85 

90 

64 

(4) 

Spain 

130 

135 

156 

151 

46 

37 

37 

34 

('0 

Poland .. 

98 

87 

123 

173 

12 

9 

14 

12 

(10) 

Switzerland 

24 

20 

27 

28 

5 

5 

4 

3 

(11) 

Holland .. 

76 

75 

76 

74 

22 

19 

18 

16 

(m 

Austna .. 

39 

51 

52 

61 

20 

19 

21 

18 

(IS) 

Sweden .. 

48 

45 

49 

52 

1 

1 

1 


(11) 

Portugal 

28 

35 

21 

34 

— 


1 

2 

(IS) 

Finland .. 

16 

10 

18 

21 



_ 

_ 

(16) 

Hungary* 

19 

■a 


_ 

5 

5 

- 

- 

(17) 

Denmark 

10 



11 

- 


_ 

_ 

(IS) 

Norway . • 

5 

■B 

HU 

4 

— 


— 

- 


Europe Total .. 

1 

j 3,071 

I 

3,044 

3,480 

3,791 

785 

676 

657 

480 


Asia: 

1 








a) 

India 

25 

25 

27 

117 


958 

922 

l,0(X) 

(2) 

Japan .. 

573 

578 

522 

572 

870 

751 

737 

676 

(3) 

China 

130 

158 

121 

151 

199 

180 

218 



Asia Total 

728 

701 

67(1 

810 

2,156 

1,88<I 

1 

1,877 1 

1 

1 

1,784 


America : 





HI 

IjHIlM 



« 

U.S.A. 

3,157 

3,4H3 

3,305 

3,465 






Canada .. 

93 

115 

103 

91 





(3) 

Mexico .. 

_ 

_ 







W 

Brazil 

-- 


— 

- 


^H 


— 


1 

1 America Total.. 

3,250 

3,598 

3,108 

3,559 

■ 

m 

10 

15 


Sundries 

34 

60 

55 

36 

13 

14 

30 

15 


HALF.YEAR^S 










TOTAL .. 

7,088 

7,463 

7,613 

8,226 

2,985 

2,604 

2,574 

2,SOS 


* Formerly included in Sundries, 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL STOCKS 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 



i 


AMERICAN 



EAST INDIAN 



COUNTRIES 










I 


Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 




dan. 31 1 

July 81 

Jan. 81 

Jin 81 

dan. 31 

July 81 

Jan 31 

Jan 81 



1930 1 

1920 

1929 

1026 

1930 

1920 

1920 

1028 


Europe : 

1 









Great Bntain .. 

77 

71 

91 

99 

24 

24 

16 

11 

m 

Germany.. 

101 1 

108 

140 

185 

47 

56 

43 

31 

(5) 

France .. 

143 

167 

154 

L53 

64 

87 

GO 

32 


Russia .. 

_ 1 

45 

12 

16 

— 

— 

— 


5 

Italy 

161 

132 

148 

129 

68 

66 

19 

33 

s 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

89 

48 

64 

61 

16 

17 

13 

11 


Belgium .. 

39 

41 

32 

43 

49 

55 

38 

29 

w 

Spam 

22 , 

20 

2.5 

32 

7 

9 

8 

5 

w 

Poland .. 

16 ' 

11 

21 

19 

8 

3 

2 

3 

{10) 

Switzerland . ' 

18 1 

14 

20 

21 

4 

5 

3 

2 

{ID 

Holland .. 

37 

30 

36 

34 

11 

15 

9 

6 

{12) 

Austria . 

10 

12 

14 

16 

4 

5 

6 

4 

{13) 

Sweden .. 

17 

19 

19 

21 

1 1 

1 

1 


{14) 

Portugal . .. 1 

6 

4 

5 

0 



— 

__ 

m 

Finland .. 

6 

6 

6 

5 



— 

_ 

(16) 

Hungary* 

5 

3 


- 

2 

1 

- 

_ 

(17) 

Denmark 

5 

3 

3 

4 

— 1 



_ 

A13) 

Norway .. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 1 

— 

— 

— 


Europe Total .. 

708 

730 

783 

845 

300 

342 

248 

166 


Asia : | 



■i 






1 

India 

10 

27 

HBI 

23 

612 

866 

667 

531 


Japant .. 

1 164 

311 


260 

188 

424 

241 

233 

1 (3) 

China 

45 

62 

■1 

48 

51 

105 

40 

25 


1 

1 Asia Total 

1 

219 

300 

1 

34!) 

331 

851 

1,395 

9tS 

789 


1 

1 America: 

1 

1 

1 








1 U.S.A. 

1,735 

1 932 

1.698 

1,624 

18 

14 

9 

6 

(2) 

l« Canada .. 

79 

' 63 

104 

64 

— 

- 

— 

_ 

(31 

\ Mexico .. 

- 

1 — 

— 


— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 Brazil 

- 

1 — 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

1 America Total.. 

1 

1,814 

996 

1,802 

B 

18 

14 

0 

6 

^ Sundries 

i 6 

14 

24 

13 

4 

10 

11 

8 

1 

1 HALF-yEAR*S 

1 

1 







1 

TOTAL . 

1 

.| 2,742 

1 

1 2,129 

2,958 

2,867 

1,173 

1,761 

1,216 

969 


’•‘Formerly included in Sundnes. 

f Including Spinners* Port Warehouse Stocks, prior to 1930 Spinners’ Port Warehouse 
Stocks on July 81st. 1929, were, viz . 76,647 bales American, 111,602 bales Indian, 2,391 
bales Egyptian, and 9,841 bales Sundries; Jan. 31st, 1930, American, 28,335; Indian, 
26,400; Egyptian, 434 ; Sundnes, 8,618. 
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on Ist March, 1930, with previous figures for 
made to the International Cotton Federation 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 



EGYFIIAN 


SUNDRIES 


TOTAL 




Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 



Hall-year ending 


1 

dan. 31 

Tulv 11 

Ian n 

Tdu 11 

Jan 31 

Tuly 'll 

Tan n 

Jin 31 

Jan. 31 

Jul> 31 



1 

1930 

1929 

1.929 

192h 

1930 

1929 

1929 

192S 

1930 

1929 




47 

41 

46 


88 

41 

56 

60 

236 

177 

1 

215 


15 

13 

13 

15 

6 

7 

6 

6 

169 

183 

Hi 

237 

(2)1 

88 

35 

27 

18 

31 

31 

30 

21 

276 

320 

271 

224 

(^)l 

4 

0 

7 

10 

200 

100 

321 

287 

204 

244 

340 

313 

(1^)1 

13 

15 

13 

<1 

6 

5 

5 

5 

248 

217 

215 

176 


5 

5 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

63 

66 

73 

77 

(fill 

2 

2 

2 

I 

15 

14 

11 

13 

105 

112 

83 

86 


7 

0 

4 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

40 

38 

39 

41 

«)l 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

T 

21 

17 

28 

24 

(2)1 

18 

14 

16 

17 

1 

2 

1 

2 

41 

35 

40 

42 

im 

— 

- 



2 

1 


1 

50 

46 

44 

40 

(n 

1 

I 

1 



1 

1 

1 

15 

19 

22 

21 

{12) 

— 






1 

1 

18 

20 

2] 

22 

llB) 

— 

— 



6 

2 

4 

2 

12 

6 

9 

8 

(U) 

- 








6 

(> 

0 

5 

(IS) 

— 

- 





-- 


7 

t 


— 

(W) 



— 



- 

- 

— 

5 

3 

3 

4 

m 

— 


— 

- 

— 


- 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

(M)l 



130 

116 

863 

290 

430 

412 

1,518 

1,514 

1,606 

1 

1,639 1 

■ 

i 

■ 

1 

24 i 

30 

14 

11 

649 

036 

723 

566 



14 


23 

27 

34 

35 

81 

891 

783 

532 

597 

2) 

■ 

1 

H 

B 

247 

JOb 

258 

183 

345 

326 

339 

256 

(3) 



10 

i 

298 

241 

307 

273 

1,885 

2,045 

1,611 

1,419 


46 

CO 

■ 

30 

12 

19 

19 

21 

1,811 

1,025 

1,756 

1,690 

Wl 

3 

2 


1 


_ 

— 

— 

82 

65 

106 

56 

2)1 

— 

— 

iBI 

1 

42 

36 

36 

39 

42 

1 3b 

36 

40 

(3), 

— 

— 

B 


39 


67 

78 

39 

1 90 

67 

78 

W 

49 

■ 

32 


93 

145 

122 

138 

1,974 

11,216 

1 

1,965 

1,863 


6 

4 

4 

2 

38 

60 

70 

38 

54 

88 

109 

61 


224 

228 

182 

■ 

792 

745 

938 

863 

4,931 

4,863 

.5,294 

4,882 

1 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON 
years Slst July, 1929, and 31st Jan., 
the International Cotton 




Total Estimatzd Numbbr op 
Spikmino Spindles 

Mule Spindles 

* COUNTRIES 


Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 



Jan 31. 1930 

July 31, 1929 

Jan 31, 1930 

July 31, 1929 

Europe : 

Great Britain .. 
Germany 

France.. 

Russia* 

Italy ., 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Belgium 

Spam .. 

Poland 

Switzerland .. 
HoUand 

Austria 

Sweden 

Portugal 

Finland 

Hungary 

Denmark 

Norway 


,•>6,277 

11,260 

9,891 

7,624 

5,317 

3,663 

2,179 

1,875 

I, 494 

J, 454 
1,163 

908 

627 

503 

262 

176 

98 

60 

,53,917 

11,250 

9,880 

7,465 

,5,210 

3,673 

2,1,56 

1,875 

1,,557 

1,504 

1,160 

905 

026 

503 

262 

153 

99 

60 

42,766 

4,6.30 

3,441 

2,252 

4!703 

1,676 

46.3 

10 

403 

636 

251 

309 

93 

173 

45 

30 

13 

42,776 

4,630 

3,441 

2,597 

678 

1,675 

451 

10 

430 

675 

251 

353 

95 

173 

46 

20 

5 

13 

Total 

•• 

104,831 

104,305 

61.898 

58.328 

Asia: 

India .. 

Japan .. 

China .. 

•• 

8,807 

6,837 

3,099 

8,704 

6,530 

3,602 

871 

35 

897 

42 

Total 

•• 

19,343 

18,836 

900 

9,39 

America : 

U.S.A.t 

Canada 

Mexico 

Brazil .. 


3t.831 

1.283 

760 

2,771 

,34,820 

1,240 

751 

2,7,50 

1,800 

205 

3 

1,800 

200 

37 

3 

Total 

•• 

39,443 

39,,570 

2,008 

2,040 

Sundries .. 

•• 

1,524 1 

1 1,500 


200 

f 

Grand total 

i 

•• 

165,143 

, 164,211 

1 

64,951 

61.507 


’7,200,000 spindles were active; the division between mules and nngs has not been given by the 
Soviet. 

^U.S A.—^The division between mule and nng and the number of spindles on Egyptian are only 
approYunate, On July 31.1629,80,396,000 spindles were active, and on Jan 31, 1030, 29,108,000 
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SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO’s omitted) for the half- 
1929, on basis of returns made to 
Federation’s Statistics. 


Ring Spindlbb 

Spinning Spindles 
Egyptian Cotton 

Spindles in Course 

OP Erection 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

Jan 31, 1930 

July 81, 1029 

Jan. 31, IdSO 

July 81,1029 

Jan. SI, 1980 

July 81,1929 

13,5] 1 

13,141 

18,176 

17,484 

90 

47 

(5,630 

6,620 

1,276 

1,074 

11 

74 

a,i60 

6,430 

2,450 

2,400 

40 

62 

3,372 

4,868 

225 

225 

_ 

300 

614 

4,532 

659 

833 

22 

117 

1,987 

1,998 

427 

627 

8 

— 

1,716 

1,706 

41 

26 

— 

3 

1,865 

1,865 

130 

130 

_ 

— 

1.091 

1,127 

208 

270 

— 

P 

818 

829 

725 

709 

34 

13 

912 

909 

— 

— 

— 

— 

599 

602 

47 

42 

— 

— 

534 

531 

14 

13 

7 

6 

330 

330 

4 

10 

— 

— 

217 

216 

8 

6 

— 

— 

146 

124 

6 

5 

2 

26 

94 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47 

47 

- 

— 

— 

— 

42,983 

43,977 

24,393 

23,754 

214 

047 

7,936 

7.807 

31 

9 

65 

30 

6,802 

6,488 

586 

652 

200 


3,609 

3.602 

— 

— 

119 

18 

18,437 

1 

17,897 

616 

661 

384 

78 

32,831 

1 

33,029 



P 

? 

1,078 


44 


— 

30 

737 

714 

— 


— 

2 

2,771 

2,747 

— 


— 

12 

37,437 

37,530 

2,044 


— 

44 



143 

134 

26 

20 

100,192 

102,704 



624 

789 



























SPECIFICATION OP PART OF THE COTTON RETURNED AS ‘(SUNDRIES” (IN ACTUAL BALES) 
Six Months ending 31st January. 1930, calculated from Actual Returns 
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Includes 325 Russian bales. 
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Ttligrams: 

HBTH, MANCHESTER 
Ts'fiphones: 

ARDWIGK 2601 (7 lines) 


JOHN 


Codss: 

ABC (5ih and 6th Editions) 
BENTLEY’S, Al, and 
WESTERN UNION 


HETHERINGTON 

- AND SONS, LTD. - 

Textile Machinery Makers 
MANCHESTER 


Introduced the Hopper Feeder to this country 
THE Were the Original Makers of Cast Iron Card Cylinders | 
Were Patentees of the Curtis & Rhodes Differential Motion 
FIRM Ii^vented the All-Metal Mule Carriage 

.. Were the first to manufacture the Heilman Comber 

WHO Original Makers of the Nasmith Comber 

Are now the Eoh Makers of the New Model Patented 
Nasmith Comber 

Proprietors of CURTIS, SONS & CO., MANCHESTER 


AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Established 1806 


HENRY BAER & CO. ZURICH 4. (Switeerland) 

Makers of all kinds of Textile Test- 
r *' 1 I ing Machines and Instruments. 

1 ^ I J Newest automatic strength and 

1 il elongation testers, 

f Newest twist coxmters for single 

^^Hplllill^ I CONDITIONING OVEN 

t JP , STANDARD 

K fda * electric hot air blower, the 

Kind0^ ^ h quickest, completest, most efficient 

A |j|y|k oven to accurately determine the 

moisture of cotton, yam, etc. 

' Agents for England: 

' w. isherwood & co. 

■—32, Albert Street, King Street West 

Manchester. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


INTERNATIONAL GREY CLOTH PRICES. 


The United Stales Department of Commerce recently issued 
their annual comparison of prices of cotton grey cloths on the 
world^s representative markets, from whicli wc give the following 
extracts: — 

AVERAGE PRICES OF REPRESENlATIVE COTTON GRKV CLOTHS 


New Yoik Maiket --Wocklv Aveiage Pi ice pci pound 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Sheeiings 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

36^, 56x60, 4-vd . 

.40*76 

48 79 

45*70 

41 86 

36 43 

36*38 

35*82 

33*88 

40^ 44x40, 4 25-yd 

38*15 

47 20 

43 22 

39 77 

34*17 

33 33 

33 20 

32*26 

36^ 48x40, 5*30-yd 
Print Cloths 

42-37 

47 80 

44*1)9 

41 63 

35*45 

34*64 

34 59 

33*83 

39^ 80x80, 4-yd . 

.48-11 

54 90 

53*54 

51 09 

42*47 

42 07 

43*26 

40-86 

39^ 72X76. 4•25-yd 

47-35 

54* 14 

50*64 

50 44 

40*90 

41 *40 

41*81 

40*16 

39^ 68x72,4 75-yd 

45-95 

56 11 

49 77 

50*68 

40*57 

41*12 

41-73 

39*73 

28^ 64X60, 7-yd . 

.18*83 

63 95 

31*22 

49*85 

40*17 

a *79 

42*86 

38*94 

27^ 56x32, 9-yd . 

.50*18 

60 01 

53*29 

52 15 

* 

K 

* 

* 

Ave foi 8 cloths . 

.45*21 

33*11 

49 0J 

47 18 

38*59 

38*67 

39*04 

37*09 


Manchestei Royal Exchange 

Conveited at actual £ exchange 


38^ 72x64, 3•75-yd 

37-96 

41-77 

43-64 

42*80 

35-10 

33*51 

33-77 

32*62 

36^ 64x56, 4•75-yd. 

40-45 

43-39 

44-53 

44*82 

37-04 

37-07 

37*94 

36*61 

38', 60x36,4-54-yd 

35-42 

38-39 

39-44 

40*48 

33-72 

82*88 

33-66 

32*40 

38^ 64X56,4*54-yd 

38-33 

40-26 

40-78 

40*86 

V 

■* 

K 

« 

39^ 64x60,4*54-yd 

4- 

A 

1 

4. 

35-96 

36*01 

36*88 

35*51 

38^ 52x44.5*55-yd 

33-96 

36 47 

38-64 

38 92 

32-28 

31*53 

32*18 

31-04 

38^ 48x48,5*55-3^d 

33-95 

38-20 

39-41 

39-05 

K 


>• 


Printers 

36^ 76x88, 4•25-yd 

61-61 

63-16 

62-42 

60-21 

45-96 

44*47 

45*50 

43-30 

32^ 68X68, 7*37-yd 

49-25 

50-42 

61*53 

59-40 

46-44 

46 03 

47*45 

46-71 

Ave. [£ actual) . 

.41-62 

44 76 

46*30 

45 83 

38*07 

37*36 

38*18 

36-88 


An attempt ib made in. the following anal v sis to compaie the aveiage pi ices 
of 7 American cloths, 7 English cloths, 5 Indian and 1 Japanese, togethei with 
aveiage puce of Middling Ameiitan Spot on 10 Southem maikets 


1928 AND 1929 COMPARISONS OF INTERNATIONAL COTTON GREY 
PRICES, CENTS ^LBS 



New York 

Manchester 

Bombay 

J apan 

Middl’g 

Date 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1929 

Spots 

Jan 2 

40*46 

38-70 

37-97 

38-11 

33-50 

35-04 

29 86 

18-63 

Feb 5 

38*47 

37-47 

36-52 

37-36 

33-69 

34-94 

30 01 

18-48 

March 5 

38*77 

37-93 

37*71 

38-17 

33-28 

34-75 

30*61 

19 99 

April 2 

38*73 

38-18 

38*54 

38-13 

33-11 

34-94 

29*70 

19-37 

May 7 

40-77 

36-34 

40*02 

37-02 

33-63 

34-68 

29-41 

18-14 

June 4 

38*60 

33*76 

39*36 

36-54 

34-19 

34-32 

28-96 

18-59 

Julv 2 

40*10 

35-69 

39-98 

36-20 

34-51 

34-19 

28-21 

17-93 

August 6 . 

39*00 

36-94 

37-94 

37-63 

34-85 

34-10 

28-66 

18-55 

Sept 3 

38*41 

37-39 

37-66 

36-67 

34-40 

34-16 

30-46 

18-68 

October 1 . 

38-76 

37-78 

37-40 

36-37 

33-81 

34-18 

29-18 

18-29 

Nov 5 

39-21 

38-00 

37-21 

36-30 

34-48 

33-09 

29-11 

16-70 

Dec. 3 

39-40 

35-31 

38-09 

35-18 

34-91 

32-95 

28-06 

16-94 

Average .. 

39-04 

37-09 

38-18 

36-88 

33-95 

34-30 

29-41 

18*23 


* Not compiled 
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NEW USE FOR COTTON. 


The Northern Air Lines, Manchester, liavc inau^^urated an 
advertising service, which, il ac](j[>tcd to any great c\nent, will be 
the nuans of consuming large quantities of cotton cloth 

An aeroplane seen flying over Manchester recently was one of 
three advertising the Port of Manchester durmg the Cotton Fair. 
The aeroplane had on each wing banners bearing the words 
“ Manchester the nearest Port.” 

It is said that the aviator finds no particular difficulty in flving 
a machine equipped with these banners, which are 40 ft. long 
and 6 ft wide and exercise a drag on the machine roughly equal 
to the effect of the weight of the two passengers which the Avro 
504 K can carry. 

The actual letters run across the widtli of the banners, and the 
strokes are about i S ins. wide. On a clear day they are readable 
even at a height of 3,000 ft. 



Th 

TEXTILE 
WE EKLY 

The dominant force 
in Textile journalism 

THREEPENCE EVERY FRIDAY 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - Gieat Britain, 17/6 

Abroad, 

THE TEXTILE PRESS LTD. 
9, Albert Square, MANCHESTER 
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i^COXJON^ 


STORE YOUR 
COTTON IN 
FIREPROOF 
COTTON SAFES 
ADJOINING 

-THE - 

MANCHESTER 

DOCKS 




CONNECTED 
BY RAIL WITH 

-EVERY- 

STEAMER’S 
BERTH,AND 
WITH ALL 
MAIN LINE 
RAILWAYS 


Port of Manchester Warehouses, Ltd. 

TRAFFORD PARK - - MANCHESTER 


Telephone: 801 Traftord Park 


Tefsgramt ; Tdtpho$m: 

'^WsuuK, Lxvxrpool '* 3820 Cbittral, Lmtarooi. 

** Bzpsd, Makcrcstbr ** 3348*8344, CsimuL, MAMcmnn 

PHvaU Wirt: Liverpool—Mancbbstbr 

WELD & CO. 

Cotton Brokers & Merchants 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, and 
47-49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 

♦ 

Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 

FubuM Oideis oecuted in LmspoOL, New Yobk, New 
Orlbshs, Chicago, Albeandru, Bombay and Hatbb 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


Cotton Goods Imports of India. 


The Department of Overseas Trade, London, in their Survey of 
tlie Import Trade of India for the nine months ending December 
31, 1929, publish the following information: — 

The past year has been an unsettled one for all concerned in 
the textile business and the demand has been considerably in 
defect of the available supply. The most noticeable feature is the 
increased competition from Japan in grey and fancy goods where 
the rates asked lor each succeeding shipment have been 
considerably less than the last. There has been a considerable 
increase latterly in the quantities of unbleached goods from Japan, 
also in fancy goods. In previous years Italy was the principal 
shipper in artificial silk varieties but recently Japan has made 
considerable strides in this direction. 

Cotton Twist and Yarn ,—The total imports increased from 
302 million lbs. to 33^ million lbs. and the value from RS.4I crores 
to Rsc 44 crores. The British share fell from 16^ million lbs. 
valued at Rs.2j crores to 15J million lbs. valued at Rs.2i crores. 
Our largest competitor in this trade is Japan w^hose share rose from 
5 million lbs. to 8^ million lbs. valued at Rs. i] crores. Shipments 
from China declined slightly to million lbs. valued at Rs.82 
lakhs, while the share of Italy rose from 383,000 lbs. valued at 
Rs. 4? lakhs to i million Ihs. valued at Rs.13 lakhs. The total 


quantity im])ortcd is made up as follow : — 

Million lbs. 

Grey . 

White . 4 

Coloured 31 

Mercerised . 4i 

Unspecified descriptions . i 


Grey piece goods {unbleached ^.—The total imports increased 
from 576} million yards valued at nearly Rs,i4 crores to 662^ 
million yards valued at Rs.i5i crores, of which the British share 
declined from 4114 million yards valued at Rs.92 crores to 362 
million yards valued at Rs.84 crores. The share of Japan increased 
considerably from 159 million yards valued at Rs.4 crores to 291 
million yards valued at Rs .62 crores and the share of China also 
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increased from 4 million yards to 8 million yards valued at Rs. lOA 
lakhs. 

White piece goods {bleached). —Shi})ments declined from 413 
million 3^ards valued at Rs.iil crores to 336 million yards valued 
at Rs.qA crores, of which the British share fell from 393 million 
yards to 313 j million 3^ard& valued at Rs.fj crores. Shipments from 
Holland and Switzerland also declined slightly to 5A million yards 
valued at Rs.2iA lakhs and 5 million yards valued at Rs.21 
lakhs respective!}?', while the share of Japan advanced from 3J 
million yards valued at Rs.ioA lakhs to 7] million yards valued at 
Rs.i 72 lakhs. 

Coloured., printed or dyed piece goods. —This trade also 
showed a decline from 387A million yards valued at RS.T3A crores 
to 352^ million 3"ards valued at Rs.ii] crores. The British share 
fell by 50 million yards to million 3"ards valued at Rs.7 crores. 
Imports from Itaty declined from 32 million yards to 18 million 
yards valued at Rs.66| lakhs, while the share of japan increased 
from 79 million 3"ards to 107 million yards valued at Rs.2j crores. 
Arrivals from Holland also advanced from million yards to 
nearl}' 10 million 3'ards valued at Rs.481 lakhs. 

Fents. —The total shipments declined from 28] million yards 
valued at Rs. 69A lakhs to 27A million yards valued at Rs.68A 
lakhs, of which the British share fell slightly to gf million yards 
valued at RS.28A lakhs while shipments from the United States of 
America also declined slightly in quantity from 17J million yards 
to 17J million yards but rose in value from Rs.37 lakhs to Rs.39 
lakhs. 

Cotton Sc’ioing Thread. —Imports increased in \'alue from Rs.53 
lakhs to Rs. 5 i V lakhs, of which the British share was RS.32I lakhs. 

Artificial Silk Yarn. —The total imports rose in quantity from 
5] million lbs. to 5A million lbs. but declined in value from Rs. 99^ 
iakhs to Rs.73',* lakhs, (if which the British share fell to RS.15A 
lakhs that of Germany to Rs.5i lakhs, that of Holland to Rs.S 
lakhs, that of Switzerland to RS.4A lakhs and that of Italy to RS.35A 
lakhs, while the share of France rose slightly to Rs .81 lakhs. Bom¬ 
bay and Madras are the princijial poiis of entry. 

Cotton and Artificial Silk piece goods. —^This trade also 
declined from 37J million yards valued at Rs.2j crores to 35^ 
million yards valued at Rs.2 crores. Arrivals from all countries, 
except Japan, showed a decline. The British share fell from 
RS.70J lakhs to Rs.31 lakhs, that of Switzerland to RS.25J lakhs, 
that of Italy to RS.36J lakhs, that of Germany to Rs.8 lakhs and 
that of Austria to Rs.5? lakhs. The share of Japan increased 
considerably from lA million yards to 14 million yards valued at 
Rs.841 lakhs. 
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U.S.A. COTTON CONSUMPTION BY THE MILLS. 


The following figures of the cotton consumed by the mills in 
America (excluding linters) are taken from the United States 
Census Bureau Reports: — 



Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 


1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

August ... 

. 558,000 

527,000 

633,000 

501,000 

September 

. 546,000 

492,000 

627,000 

571,000 

October ... 

. 641,000 

618,000 

613,000 

569,000 

November 

. 544,000 

610,000 

626,000 

584,000 

December 

. 454,000 

534,000 

544,000 

605,000 

January ... 

. 577,000 

668,000 

582,000 

605,000 

F ebruary 

. 495,000 

598,000 

574,000 

590,000 

March 

— 

633,000 

581,000 

694,000 

April 

— 

632,000 

525,000 

619,000 

May 

... ... — 

668,000 

577,000 

633,000 

June 

... 

570,000 

511,000 

663,000 

July 

. 

546,000 

438,000 

569,000 

Total 

. —- 

7,096,000 

6,832,000 

7,203,000 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


EXPORTS OF PIECE GOODS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
CONTAINING ARTIFICIAL SILK AND COTTON. 

Per Board of Trade Returns 


(In square yards.) 



Jan./Dec. 

Jan./Dec. 


inclusive 

inclusive 


1929 

1928 

Netherlands . 

1,217,644 

945,760 

Egypt ... . 

2,659,621 

3,761,327 

Dutch East Indies . 

4,776,739 

6,582,893 

Philippine Islands and Guam. 

93,993 

264,176 

China (incl. Hong Kong) . 

1,576,689 

2,218,278 

United States of America . 

172,744 

231,228 

Cuba . 

346,371 

187,623 

Central America . 

1,084,456 

2,228,695 

Colombia . 

1,134,717 

1,760,663 

Venezuela. 

1,075,031 

747,138 

Brazil . 

4,111,786 

14,330,732 

Argentine Kepublic . 

929,471 

816,423 

British West Africa . 

2,642,227 

2,810,226 

British South Africa . 

4,720,382 

5,416,292 

British East Africa . 

British India— 

148,671 

286,856 

Bombay . 

4,275,243 

9,430,255 

Madras. 

250,549 

131,512 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar, and Orissa ... 

9,919,782 

8,618,203 

Burmah . 

852,536 

2,521,565 

Straits Siettlements and Malay States 

445,728 

963,662 

Ceylon . 

739,372 

1,502,454 

Australia. 

8,180,927 

6,204,304 

New Zealand . 

3,375,789 

2,435,153 

Canada . 

10,251,848 

9,563,116 

Other Countries. 

15,687,461 

15,426,899 

Total . 

80,669,777 

99,385,433 
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INDIA. 


The Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
published last February figures relating to the eight months—^April 
to November—working of the Indian cotton milb. We reprint 
below their report in part: — 

In the eight months, April to November, IQ29, the quantities 
produced were 528 million lbs. of yam and 357 million lbs. o£ woven 
goods. These figures are compared in the statement below with 
those for the corresponding periods of the two preceding years: — 

fiicieasc (+) or Decrease (—) m 
Light month*;, April to 1020, as compared ^ith 

November corresponding months of 

1929 1928 1927 1928 1927 

3,000lbs 1,000lbs. 1,000lbs. 1,000lbs. Percent. 1,000lbs. Percent. 

Yarn spun . . r»28,076 554,089 4154,780 4 41*4 —26,013 —4*7 

\Vo\en goods manula< tuied 357)118 253,827 388,005 4 103,291 -f 40*7 —31,487 —8*1 

The exports of Indian yarn by sea from British India to foreign 
countries during the eight months, April to November, 1929, were 
17 million lbs., as compared with 12 and t 6 million lbs., in the 
corresponding periods of 1928 and 1927. 

The quantity of coarse, medium, and fine yarns produced in 
Indian mills is compared below with the quantity imported by sea 
from foreign countries during November, and the eight months 
April to November, 1928 and 1929. The production of coarse 
yam (Nos. i to 25) in the month of November, 1929, was 62 million 
lbs., and the imports of the same counts were 111,000 lbs. only; 
the production of medium counts (Nos. 26 to 40) was about il 
million lbs., and of fine counts (above No. 40) 1,108,000 lbs., as 
against 1,529,000 lbs. and 666,000 lbs., respectively, of imported 
yarn of the same counts, 

It)( teas;* ( f-) 01 (lc< lease (—) 
Month ot NoMinbei in 1929, as compared 

U>29 I92h with 1028 



l’iodu< tioii 
1.900 ll>s 

Tuipuli!» 
1,000 lbs. 

Produi tion 
l,0W)lbs. 

Tinpoi ts 
1,000 lbs. 

Pi eduction Imports 
1,000 ll)s. 1,000 lbs. 

Nos. 1 to 25 

62,380 

Ill 

51,670 

110 

+ 10,70* 

+ I 

Nos. 26 to 40 

10,018 

3,.529 

10,092 

2,209 

4 826 

-680 

Above No. 40 

3,108 

666 

3,064 

1,043 

+44 

—377 


Increase (4) or decrease (—) 

Light months, .\pril to November in 1929, as compared 

1929 1028 with 1928 

Production Imports Production Imports Production Imports 
1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 

Nos. 1 to 25 

427,403 

945 

296,633 

902 

+180,870 

+ 43 

Nos. 26 to 40 

86,639 

13,353 

67,404 

12,065 

+39,135 

+1,290 

Above No. 40 

9,763 

6,678 

5,869 

6,295 

+ 3.894 

+383 


The production of Indian weaving mills consists chiefly of the 
descriptions of goods stated below with the quantity (in tliousands 
of pounds and their equivalents in yards): — 
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Mouth of November 

IncroAse (*-) or decrease (—) 

1 1928 in 1020, as compared 1928 

1,090 lbs. 1,000 >d&. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 yds. 1,000 lbs 1,000 yds. Per cent. 

Grey and bleached piece afoodb. 


Shirtings and longtlolh 

12,135 

.53,666 

11,097 

48,668 

+ 1,038 

+ 4,998 

+ 9-4 

T'Cloth, domestics and sheetings 

2,17.5 

8,10.5 

1,973 

7,218 

+ 200 

+ 885 

+ 10*1 

Dbutis. 

12,001 

62,22i) 

9,840 

19,257 

4 2,821 

+ 12,972 

+ 28 7 

Chadais 

2,.1.12 

0,014 

2,391 

6,284 

-59 

—270 

—2-6 

Knadi, Dungri m Khaddar .. 

.5. «)l 

15,4SS 

3,685 

10,702 

+ 1,710 

+ 4,720 

+ 46 6 

Colon:eu piece goods 

12,207 

.58,143 

10,720 

49,164 

+ 1,4S7 

-.-8,979 

+ 13 9 


liight mouths, \piil to November 

Increase (t) or decrease (—) 
1029 1928 in 1929, as compared with 1928 

1,000 lbs. 1,000 yds. 1,000 lbs 1,000 yds. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 yds. Per cent. 

Grey and bleached piece goods: 


Shirtings and longc loth 

82,157 

307,596 

67,912 

258,041 

+ 24,245- 

f 109,555 

-J-41-9 

I -cloth, domestics and sheetings 

14,517 

55,819 

10,810 

42,497 

+ 3,707 

+13,322 

+ 34-S 

Dhutis. 

101,084 

502,381 

72,866 

■§53,487 

+ 28,218 

+ 148,894 

+ 38-7 

Chadars 

16,199 

45,034 

12,807 

35,331 

+ 3,392 

-1-9,703 

+ 26*4 

Kbadi, llungri oi Khadclai .. 

28,445 

82,234 

18,119 

54,070 

+ 10,326 

+ 28,164 

+ 57-0 

oloured piece goods 

78,907 

372,913 

54,527 

2.54,675 

4 24,380 

f 118,238 

+ 44 7 


The following statement compares the production of piece goods 
woven in Indian mills with the imports from foreign countries: — 

Month of No\ember Light months, Apnl to No\ ember 

1920 1928 1929 1928 

Production Imports Pioduction Imports Prcxluction Imports Production Imports 
1,000 yds. 1,000 yds 1,000 yds. 1,000 yds. 1,000 yds 1,000 vds. 1,000 yds. 1,000 yds. 

Grey and bleached 

piece goods .. 102,037 110,997 136.r)2I 108,665 1,156,087 93,489 823,121 888,171 

Coloured piece goods r»S,UJ 36,<)0O 19,161 40,480 372,013 825,130 254,675 359,718 


JAPAN. 


COTTON YARN EXPORTS (WITH COUNTS) FOR YEAR 1929 


Country of 
Destination 

20’s 

16\s 

14’s & 
below 

32’s 

40’s 

42's 

43's & 
above 

Total 

Shanghai 

357 J 

1 

26 

1,512 

in 

796 

4,5904 

7.2944 

Tientsin 

(13 

— 

— 

3004 

5 

8401 

3244 

1,5334 

Tsingtau 

27 

1 


2554 

— 

6741 

H 

959 

Dairen 

1,561 

234 

128 

372 


376 

m 

2.4794 

Hankow 

— 

— 

- 

41 

— 

— 

— 

41 

Manchuria .. 

4,840 

1971 

39 

604 

44 

2,308 

84 

8,077 

(via Antung) 
China 






2 

_ 

2 

Hong Kong .. 

2,829 

428 

415 

1,415 

2184 

1,799 

87 

7,1914 

Philippian 

301 

211 

174 

5454 

6001 

184 

3844 

1,798 

Singapore 

12i 

— 

— 

574 

25 

— 

294 

1244 

Bombay 

lU 

IIU 

— 

772 

l,320i 

6,282 

14,044 

22,4404 

Calcutta 

— 

— 

15 

78 

1,276 

539 

904 

1,9984 

India .. 

8 

— 

20 

157 

563 

1,214 

1,138 

3,100 

Dutch India .. 

381 

38 

423 

n 

1,3044 

414 

83 

2,2724 

San Francisco 

809 

31 

258 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1,102 

Central America 

1.7624 

62 

368 

1 

14 

— 

3 

2,2104 

Egyptian 

531 

— 

2 

— 

25 

38 

164 

6064 

Others 

1,805 

148 

7554 

644 

1884 

1,367 

844 

4,403 

Total 

15,308 

9611 

2,467 

6,181 

5,568 

16,281 

20,8774 

67,634 
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Exports of Coloured, 
Printed and Dyed 
Cotton G«)ods durinj^ 
the years 1! 128-1929 


Exports of Bleached 
Cotton Goods during 
the years 1!)2« 1029 


Exports of Grey 
Cotton Goods during 
the years 1928-1929 




total for 

To till for 

Total for 

l(»tdl for 

Tntal tin* 

Total f-. 



1929 

1028 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

Shanghai 

r 

19*2,4."»2,10.’) 

174,687,261 

41,185,100 

39,082,753 

20,812,012 

21,236,593 



,19,184,263 

9,940,819 

9.777,674 

4 1ft 0,476 

4,527,362 

Tientsin ,. 

/ 

.37,600.2.11 

.11,162,776 

0.8:12,7.18 

10.910,794 

18,887,404 

21,197,893 

1 

11,009,736 

16.4.12,.122 

1,.121,181) 

2,014,871 

4,210,268 

4,946,450 

Tsingtao .. 

r 

27,103,730 

1.1,5.19,1.13 

.1,217,071 

2,907,919 

4.875,578 

2,.170,192 

\ 

8,100,666 

4,919,660 

1,2.34,441 

718,045 

1,082,719 

533,914 

Dairen 

r 

31,187,.378 

27,516,911 

6,211,067 

5,:174,6,15 

18,0.>4,88i 

20,714,135 

i 

9,622,265 

0,008,41 

1,396,806 

1,180,.1.11 

4,3.33,602 

4,862,.306 

Hankow .. 

/ 

1:1,538,729 

19.24{),7;U 

4,1.10,29:1 

8,00:1,287 

776,.135 

3,.310,465 

i 

4,547,630 

6,828,67:1 

1,009,427 

1,9.11.25:1 

186,272 

705,266 

Hong Kong 

/ 

60,069,714 

43,069,170 

0,430,256 

6,982,97.3 

18,108,37.3 

17,773,400 

\ 

15,523,827 

32,105,116 

1,490,089 

1,.162,441 

3,767,429 

3,769,494 

Manchuria 

/ 

66,041,711 

.18,896,802 

18,253,225 

15,284,692 

7l,7*24„).38 

87,171,106 

1 

20,509,072 

20,285,608 

t,:i.31,:j66 

.3,019,700 

10,5.13,.151 

21,302,506 

Other China 

/ 

1,7.10,088 

210,255 

220,.387 

81,14:1 

205,862 

217,227 

1 

t97,664 

77,62‘,) 

4H,l:l:j 

19,2:12 

08,.332 

45,408 

British India 

/ 

129,069,118 

89,211,297 

10,:i.l0,017 

7,21.1,707 

4:14,976,589 

261,321,043 

i 

29,9.39,:i00 

21,5,10,075 

3,387,807 

1,512,559 

75,743,080 

47,130,481 

Dutch India 

/ 

1.32,743,.301 

109,717,.190 

10.784,975 

7,t)28,440 

.10,090,939 

55,627,021 

1 

:)0,8,18,184 

27,202,805 

2,5.3:1,064 

1,8:12,197 

8,914,877 

10,339,401 

French India 

/ 

06,756 

470,.115 

— 

3,195 

488,888 

10,750 

\ 

20,510 

104,988 

— 

75.1 

9,341 

5,540 

Egypt 

/ 

41,3.11,189 

27,191,236 

861,405 

7:19,1:13 

65,1.10,015 

49,263,562 

i 

9,477,444 

6,147,865 

182,.307 

1.15,867 

14,729,227 

11,245,523 

Africa 

/ 

17,338,520 

12,350,R.>0 

2,972,2.19 

1,638,.544 

34,767,903 

15,711,629 

i 

3,830,2:?6 

2,813,154 

648,801 

:175,0:18 

7,602,086 

3,368,208 

Australia.. 

/ 

5,6o.),.)84 

4,627,100 

591,4.12 

1,281,469 

7,,136,404 

6,420,7.18 

\ 

1,427,079 

1,100,081 

J:18,816 

,309,32.1 

1,30.1,326 

983,429 

Singapore 

/ 

20,504,691 

13,84l,:}2!) 

1,925,428 

000,579 

1,406,762 

888,510 

\ 

.1,112,,305 

2,987,802 

309,126 

137,178 

:jfi7,56l 

272,631 

Philippine 

/ 

2.3„184,t)4;] 

2i,r»o:j,2.37 

2,.161,205 

3,.111,9:14 

1,400,202 

2,742,329 

\ 

4,782,71.3 

5,:«)8,597 

.168,600 

882,4.10 

272,:}35 

507,585 

Balkan States .. 

/ 

240,80.1 

299,:}22 

4:5,2.3:1 

1,870 

2,000,327 

3,196,113 

\ 


67,4.30 

9,772 

554 

378,639 

593,418 

South America .. 

/ 

13,SU8,143 

6,684,807 

1,09:1,,100 

J,.1.33,221 

14,248,866 

8,606,276 

i 

3,411,192 

1,019,652 

276,100 

391,248 

:M42,088 

1,820,920 

Siam 

/ 

13,201,:53:j 

4,406,604 

1,.1:14,950 

607,02.3 

3,181,827 

1,331,434 

\ 

2,802,206 

912,672 

:151,328 

143,985 

661,675 

302,808 

Arabia Persia .. 

/ 

,l„34fl,767 

2,583,45:3 

339,822 

108„537 

43,062,096 

26,232,295 

\ 

1,2.14,913 

618,134 

75,656 

24,028 

9,297,069 

5,666,680 

Others .. 

/ 

7,568,414 

8,107,338 

.121,256 

1,163,882 

2,314,810 

2,007,553 

i 

1,6.86,081 

1,900,302 

104,939 

293,506 

464,657 

397,809 

Total 

{ 

847,176,003 
22.'>,099,711 

695,086,040 

201,306,289 

128,080,301 

29,648,667 

116,607,410 

27,506,357 

816,677,001 

167,806,560 

607,456,344 

123,226,138 


(NoIE: ^The upper line indicates square yards and the lower indicates yen). 
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Al^AN -Ctmtinued. 


ICxporU of Coloured, 
Printed, and Dyed 
(‘otlon Goods during 



the years 

1028-1020 


Total for 

Total for 
1028 

Drills .. .. ^ 

. 21,704,4-28 

.50,.532,.513 
13,143,075 

Jeans .. “ ] 

L :]9,2U,84G 

120,268,603 

32,4.32,267 

Sheeting .. * * 

L - 

_ 

Shirting .. .. ^ 

r .IS,074,400 

L 11,201,401 

49,474,321 

0.084,140 

T. Cloth .. *1 

r 3,">,.'>07,5(17 

L 0,90.5,08.5 

30,005.737 

6,712,923 

Imitation Nankeens m 

r 

1 - 

— 

Canvas .. 

r 3,283,008 

L 479,483 

970,0.38 

392,788 

Satin 

f 48,016,113 
56,142,7.50 

14.5,312,468 

61,042,355 

Print 

r 57,316,876 
\ 11,107,632 

58,103,060 

12,731,034 

Flannel ., 

r .57,660,330 

1. 15,036,705 

41,361,3.51 

11,4.50,183 

Crepe 

r 24,607,185 
i 4,568,303 

23,304,422 

4,702,460 

Mousseline do lain 

r 10,776,763 
1 3,516,426 

10,.548,352 
2,300,752 

Cotton Nankeens 

r 3,001,118 

\ 649,472 

3,507,268 

801,484 

Striped Tissues .. 

r 88,084,702 
\ 10,490,936 

80,681,409 

18,101,419 

Poplin 

f 7,460,120 

\ 2,860,104 

6,484,387 

2,820,521 

Others 

/ 01,880,308 

\ 31,050,070 

65,348,124 

24,335,067 

Total 

r 347,176,003 
\ 12r>,00J),7ll 

605.086,040 

201,316,288 


Rtpotts of Bleached E’lporls of Grey 
Cotton Goods during Cotton Goods during 


the years 

10-28-1029 

the years ; 

1928-1929 

Total for 

Total for 

'D)tal for 

Total for 

1920 

19-28 

1920 

1928 

1,072,480 

1,001,065 

33,041,796 

27,992,946 

279,600 

209,764 

8,053,318 

6,566,588 

5,011,130 

5,0.59,874 

31,109,500 

33,319,0.57 

1,439,142 

1,335,126 

7,036,209 

8,327,753 

337,890 

311,411 

173,358,291 

118,968,078 

77,756 

53,030 

37,054,761 

25,401,543 

107,300,270 

00,313,491 

528,58-2,066 

307,039,403 

24,860,154 

21,680,096 

93,257,467 

69,808,028 

552,026 

578,367 

11,8-26,862 

10,110,833 

121,023 

122,867 

2,453,782 

2,124,959 

1,114,177 

2,017,465 

•29,766,249 

32,983,174 

168,499 

353,898 

7,087,572 

8,244,978 

_ 

_ 

2,719,762 

2,180,410 

- 

- 

1,848,621 

1,111,267 

2,706,479 

•2,970,487 

3,762,731 

3,670,801 

816,733 

896,582 

1,277,694 

1,317,1538 

7,270,955 

10,398,650 


1,164 

1,410,061 

2,128,333 

— 

248 

_ 


863 

1,330 


- 

160 

208 

1,811,984 

3,256,600 

1,408,881 

1,276,591 

476,688 

8-27,661 

•236,076 

283,068 

128,086,301 

115,907,410 

816,577,001 

607,456,344 

20,648,667 

27,.506,357 

157,806,560 

123,226.188 


(Non- The upptr line iiKlicates square yards and the lower indicates yen). 
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U.S.A. Exports of Cotton, Cotton Yarns and Cloths for 
12 months ending December, 1929. 


Articles and Countries 
to which exported 


Twelve months ending December 


Cotton Unmanufactured .. 4,{)79|420|432 920,008,963 ;j,98i|r)09|4Hr> ^ 770,830,264 

Raw cotton except linters .. 4,47l’f!42,’390 } 912,848,839 ^ 3,884,766*2^ } "^^>759,078 


Long staple (1} in. or over): 
American Egyptian (Pima) 

Other long staple (including 
sea-isLand) 

Short staple (under in.) .. 


Soviet Russia 


in Europe 


United Kingdom 
Other Europe.. 


British India .. 

China, Hong Kong, 
Kwantung .. 


Other countries 


Cotton Semi-manufactures lb. 

Cotton mill waste .. .. lb. 

Cotton rags, except paper 

slock .lb. 

Cotton batting, carded cotton 
and roving.lb. 

Cotton yam— 

Carded yam, not combed .. lb. 

Europe .lb. 

Canada .lb. 

Salvador.lb. 

Newfoundland & Labrador lb. 


/bale 1,10.5,088 \ 

\lb. 579.566,815 / 

fbale 7,441,331 \ 

lib. 3,892,275,575 f 

I bale 202,723 \ 

lb. 105,396,600 / 

bale 13,732 1 

lb. 7,483,448 / 

bale 819,137 1 

lb. 433,050,730 / 

bale 2,037,872 1 

lb. 1,070,830,195 / 

bale 737,1505 \ 

lb. 386,227,953 / 

bale 162,388 \ 

lb. 86,832,611 / 

bale 4,260 1 

lb. 2,246,985 / 

bale 40,079 \ 

lb. 23,261,000 / 

bale 429,393 \ 

lb. 223,481,836 / 

bale 314,264 1 

lb. 160,206,881 / 

bale 65,084 1 

lb. 29,112,642 / 

bale 4,050 1 

lb. 2,151,313 / 

bale 1,097,305 \ 

lb. 1,030,776,656 / 

bale 29,566 \ 

lb. 15,828,821 / 

bale 234,103 \ 

lb. 120,428,678 / 

bale 63,780 \ 

lb. 33,680,256 / 

bale 170,333 \ 

Ib, 89,054,745 / 

bale 1,225,473 i 

\lb. 641,671,769 / 

fbale 4,382 \ 

\lb. 2,230,371/ 

/bale 186,444 \ 

\lb. 107,684,042 / 

lb. 109,667,737 

Ib. 63,429'i437 

lb. 19,108,924 


/ 4,51.5 

\ 2,493,034 

too oort 75.3 J 574,312 
< 300.403.496 

789 559 OSfi < 6,838,877 

<89,.).)-,0H6 ^ ,S,581,869,670 


Colombia .. 
Uruguay .. 

Other South America 
Other countries .. 


200,321 

598,749 

260,654 

247,429 

8,387,911 

1,000,881 

509,609 

1,004,617 

192,436 

696,893 


90,830,420 \ 
217,891,004 / 
78,835,695 / 

18,200,000 i 


44,536,918 


211,399,075 


129,272,021 


/ 105,090 

1 87,486.651 

f «,.570 

\ 4,641,916 

/ 810,237 

1 430,349,453 

f 1,6.52,220 
1 869,291,181 

f 770,125 
\ 405,249,322 

J 143,078 
\ 70,961,531 

/ 5,675 

\ 2,999,688 

/ 56.082 

\ 30,448,723 

/ 289,161 

\ 150,288,520 

/ 269,191 

\ 145,922,069 

/ 52,570 

1 28,090,020 

/ 4,050 

\ 2,150,696 

/ 1,533,929 

\ 704,047,088 

/ 26,765 

\ 14,301,704 

/ 234,061 

\ 120,861,896 

r 15,005 
\ 8,032,678 

/ 233,066 

\ 120,604,153 

/ 1,100,837 

\ 567,360,718 

r 47,104 

\ 24,018,643 

/ 162,649 

\ 06,743,235 

108,162,706 

50.120,559 


80,367 

250,085 

93,120 

71,785 

3,135,542 

366,858 

171,237 

847,591 

88,370 

264,358 


62,412,750 

701,497,835 


160,457,281 

70,600,040 


6,030,411 

29,492,530 

28,793,709 


150,714,683 


23,148,573 

109,399,003 

5,013,573 


0,070,276 


13,919,250 

55,936 

595,072 

368,143 

857,180 

8,096,380 

1,495,655 

785,558 

500,644 

101,487 

977,846 


4,681,954 

34,758 

264,771 

128,885 

287,680 

2,655,742 

508,168 

246,953 

208,244 

34.644 

362,619 
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U.S.A. EXPORTS— Continued. 


S6i 


Articles and Countries 
to which exported 

Unit of 
Quantity 

Twelve months ending December 

1928 

1929 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

' Value 

Combed yarn . 

lb. 

1J1,465,102 

$ 

10,725,003 

13,571,962 

« 

10,843,493 

Mercerised. 


11,098,006 

9.490,195 

12,045,768 

10,039,415 

Not mercerised. 


2,367,006 

1,234,808 

1.526,194 

804,078 

United Kingdom. 


1.262,189 

1,138,676 

1,083,622 

1,067,209 

Canada .. . 


2,301,S68 

1,971,479 

2,601,084 

2,247,553 
414,870 

Mexico .. . 


461,r»96 

406,381 

512,415 

Argentina. 


4,520,913 

3,519,900 

4,210,247 

3,125,500 

Brazil .. . 


1.346,389 

1,222,730 

843,543 

738,144 

Chile . 


414,576 

312,786 

649,324 

511,127 

288,833 

Uruguay . 


284,954 

235,545 

378,407 

Other South Ameri( a 


648,018 

270,863 

327,249 

169,811 

Australia. 


1,534,122 

1,105,659 

1,587,309 

1,356,275 

Other countries. 


690,737 

480,984 

1,378,662 

924,171 

Cotton Manufactures 

M 

- 

110,418,515 

— 

111,215,676 

Cotton thread and cordage ; 






Sew ing thread 


1,030,568 

1,023,236 

1,053,882 

1,149,515 

Crochet, darning and einbroiderv 



cotton. 


134,500 

160,106 

82,825 

90,781 

Twine and cordage 


3,754.838 

1,490,599 

4,588,069 

1,811,74(1 

Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric.. 

sq. yd. 

546,847,456 

79,298,554 

564,448,789 

79,410.467 

Tire fabric : 






Cord . 


4,742,057 

2,112,780 

523,971 

4,960,063 

2,217,421 

Other . 

1 

1,668,438 

1,355,239 

472,945 

Cotton duck. 


13,846,669 

4,776,090 

15,119,871 

5,229,528 

Heavy filter, paper dryer, hose 






and belting duck 


639,518 

451,457 

688,618 

412,641 

Unbleached (grey): 


Ounce. 


5,162,357 

1,487,719 

6,045,770 

1,712,012 

Numbered 

•* 1 

4,742,641 

1,827,813 

4,249,118 

1,720,623 

Bleached. 


1,935,0f)5 

558,324 

2,293,417 

1,842,948 

743,777 

Coloured. 


1,367,148 

451,377 

631,575 

Cotton cloth, unbleached (grey) .. 

„ 

124,293,510 

11,712,364 

137,836,942 

12,444,920 

Drills and twills. 


18,431,401 

1,664,138 

12,460,675 

1,580,059 

Sheetings 40 in. and under 


73,485,032 

6,585,943 

82,174,168 1 

7,166.814 

Greece. 


1,091,049 

130,783 

1,298,257 1 

1 158,085 

Other Europe. 


940,611 

1,119,926 

1,965,685 1 
7,973,184 

1 194,624 

('anada. 


4,763,477 j 

461,100 

702,441 

Salvador . 


5,178,163 1 

441,219 

6,531,055 

560,143 

Other Central America 


8,514,348 

776,410 

10,311,033 1 

1 928,182 

Mexico ., 


81,021 

12,482 

53,177 1 

1 0,764 

lamoica .. 


2,983,875 

230,523 

4,219,012 

6,026,668 

361,311 

425,645 

Cuba . 


5,084,767 

437,773 

Dominican Republic .. 


1,459,470 

143,416 

1,691,648 
2,796,100 ' 

164,265 

Haiti, Republic of 


4,914,610 

430,658 

' 224,240 

Other West Indies & Bermudas 


403,780 

44,280 

478,338 

48,621 

Argentina . 


1,746,304 

143,111 

2,612,900 

212,854 

Bolivia. 


3,981,482 : 

403,484 

2,063,860 

190,014 

Chile . 

1 

3,233,275 1 

330,959 

3,661,818 

343,894 

Colombia . 


0,124,984 

558,253 

4,980,706 

408,085 

Pern . 


640,480 

67,626 

508,092 1 

I 55,632 

X'onezuela . 


348,913 

34,438 

330,697 

30,100 

Other South America .. 


2,967,282 

255,158 

3,407,643 

208,569 

Aden . 


3,442,605 

220,003 

3,647,108 

272,557 

British India. 


321,684 1 

36,251 

1,498,284 

165,041 

Philippine Islands 


6,399,595 

571,149 

6,806,046 

596,732 

Oceania. 

” 

642,203 

65,613 

1,086,329 

98,877 

British Africa. 


5,081,051 

399,505 

5,828,079 

448,283 

Other countries 

« 

2,471,991 

271,813 

3,420,389 

312,281 

Sheetings over 40 in. 


1,627,949 

190,725 

1,561,372 

170,747 

Osnaburgs .. 


20,274,648 

2,082,649 

22,581,106 

2,292,148 

All other unbleached 


15,474,480 ! 

1 

! 

1,188,909 1 

1 

1 

19,050.636 

1,233,168 
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U.S.A. EXPORTS—Continued. 


Twelve months enrling Detcmber 


Articles and Countries, 
to which exported 

Unit of 1 
Quantity 

1928 

Quantity j Value 

1929 

Quantity 1 \'alue 

Cotton cloth, bleached 

sq, yd. 

1 

96,268,754 

¥ 

11,007,7.57 

S«,X0».34U 

¥ 

10,590,472 

Drills and twills .. .. J 


_ 

_ 

4,507,030 

678,925 

Pyjama checks. 


— 

— 

10,412,548 

1,076,341 

Sheetings 40 in. wide and under 

„ 

1 

- 

33,576,043 

3,849,494 

Eurojie. 

Canada . 



__ 

350,576 

49,879 


— 

— 

2,011,730 

196,717 

Central America 


— 

— 

2,422,187 

262,803 

Mexico. 


— 

— 

585,487 

76,412 

Cuba . 


— 

- 

6,300,967 

678,779 

Dominican Republic 


— 

- 

1,301,708 

139,633 

Haiti, Republic of 


— 

- 

607,371 

49,870 

Other West Indies & Bermudas 


— 

— 

450,856 

51,870 

Argentina . 

CMe. 



_ 

1,044,352 

340,755 

108,523 

39,140 

Colombia . 

Peru . 



_ 

550,003 

140,305 

78,674 

22,176 

Other South America .. 


— 

— 

1,219,015 

145,291 

Philippine Islands 

Other countries 


— 

— 

16,762,552 

1,578,197 

1,864,080 

4. 

— 


186,848 

Sheetings over 40 in. wide 


... 

_ 

12,960,680 

1,712,039 

All other bleached. 

- 



27,839,039 

8,278,673 

Cotton cloth, coloured 


306,028,028 

40,074,992 

315,863,425 

48,455,173 

Voiles . 


46,020,214 

7,326,956 

56,378,646 

8,048,0.51 

Percales and prints, S2 in. and 
narrower . 


33,521,561 

8,548,621 

29,991,139 

3,114,206 

Percales and prints, over 32 in. 
wide 


11,863,892 

1,577,066 

11,595,083 

1,610,203 

Flannels and flannelettes 


4,898,333 

728,338 

4,451,811 

684,812 

Khaki and fustians 


4,342,337 

876,348 

4,626,474 

904,219 

Denims 


14,518,023 

2,857,331 

17,229,538 

3,162.250 

Suitmgs (drills, etc.) .. .. i 

1 

27,222,724 

4,618,424 

80,348,950 

4,027,863 

Ginghams .. 


13,324,215 

1,511,788 

14,001,054 

1,466,373 

Chambrays 


12,338,530 

1,372,486 

16,447,828 

1,751,190 

All other printed fabrics .. 

* M 

40,911,903 

7,314,787 

— 


74 yds. per lb. and lighter 


— 

— 

27,656,474 

4,461,022 

8,691,087 

Heavier than 7^ yds. per lb. .. 


«_ 

— 

20,847,631 

All other piece^jmd fabrics 


68,680,722 

9,i70,330 

— 

.... 

5 yds. per lb. and lighter 



__ 

24,717,578 

3,704.041 

Heavier than 5 yds. per lb. .. 


— 


19,201,400 

2.808,208 

All other yam-dyed fabrics 


23,309,135 

3,714,871 

19,807,137 

2,063,458 

Cotton and rayon mixtures (chief 
value cotton). 

„ 

15,076,930 

4,157,646 

18,760,787 

3,174,491 

Other cotton fabrics : 

Blankets. 

lb. 

1,363,162 

817,121 

212,877 

1,569,156 

885,311 

Damasks. 

sq. yd. 

770,687 

780,072 

244,629 

Pile fabrics, plushes, velveteens, 

and corduroys. 

Tapestries and other upholstery 
goods. 


634,973 

512,743 

494,061 

412,193 


431,870 

258,414 

203,125 

306,280 

Cotton fabrics sold bj' the Ib. .. 

lb. 

9,003,96.5 

3,337,250 

10,129,620 

3,756,248 

Cotton wearing apparel 



14,339,032 


14,768,153 

Knit goods: 

Gloves . 

doz.prs. 

88,300 

157,882 

125,663 

210,413 

Hosiery . 

1 

1 

3,876,517 

6,729,106 

3,777,634 

6,442,049 

Women’s ,. . .. 

1 

2,031,507 

3,700,981 

1,941,831 

8,442,369 

Children’s ... 


714,818 

1,125,266 

751,213 

1,148,977 

Men’s socks 

i ” 

1,180,392 

1,902,860 

1,084,490 

1,865,703 

United Kingdom .. 

, 

276,411 

443,140 

f 422,166 

1 719,856 

Other Europe 

n 

322,300 

763,101 

288,769 

636,438 

f^ana^da ,, 

1 

524,743 

782,228 

605,881 

919,828 
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U.S.A. EXPORTS— Continued, 


Articles and Countries 
to which exported 

Unit of 
Quantity 

Twelve months ( 

1928 

ending December 

1929 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity | 

I'alue 

Central America. 

, doz.prs. 

883,704 

$ 

1 594,372 

837,580 

$ 

604,253 

Mexico . 


75,288 

' 174,767 

42,606 1 

107,963 

British West Indies and Bermudas 


128,625 

, 100,932 

159,055 , 

247,947 

Cuba . 

« 1 

699,709 

1 1,061,126 

506.194 

780,610 

l>onunican Republic 


90,282 

, 186,965 

117,808 

177,534 

Argentina. 


40,260 

' 108,340 

20,667 

61,463 

Chile . 


61,828 

1 118,496 

50,416 , 

88,999 

Colombia .. 

1 e* 1 

1 819,580 

608,916 

195,895 1 

! 378,919 

Peru . 

1 

160,108 

' 235,589 

209,717 

292,415 

Uruguay . 

1 '» 

58,289 

100,465 

43,288 1 
117,831 

1 71,976 

Venezuela. 

1 ** 

187,898 

1 289,897 

199,592 

Other South America 


180,247 

191,548 

159,729 1 

1 239,084 

British India . 


36,582 

98,519 

1 229,877 1 

46,447 1 

1 109,690 

Philippine Islands 


128,545 

101,205 

187,738 

Australia. 


14,486 

41,427 

7,069 

21,202 

British South Africa 


90,641 

178,034 

104,457 

179,910 

Other countries. 


254,151 

461,872 

242,815 

472,128 

Underwear. 

doz. 

588,604 j 

2,108,485 

610,616 

2,194,462 

Sweaters, shawls, and other knit 
outerwear. 

No. 

566,403 

460,797 

604,912 

419,844 

Other wearing apparel: 

Collars and cufis. 

doz. ' 

' 287,856 ! 

424,725 

231,206 

311,029 

Cotton overalls, breeches and pants 


38,255 1 

421,077 

53,965 

662,670 

Underwear, not knit 

»» 

120,438 

680,636 

116,511 

588,588 

Shirts . 

No. 1 

184,279 1 

1,768,988 

236,460 

2,072,998 

Dresses, skirts and waists ..! 

' 455,640 

511,881 

610,126 

696,177 

Other cotton clothing 


1 ^ 

1,176,010 

— 

1,810,938 

Other cotton manufactures : 
Handkerchiefs 

doz. ^ 

287,962 

155,849 

213,752 

145,355 

Laces, embroideries and lace 1 
window curtains 

vd. 

5,431,426 

210,820 

4,264,710 

215,750 

Woven belting for machinery .. 

lb. ' 

' 478,097 

285,397 

424,119 

242,868 

Cotton bags . 


9,858,520 

2,064,873 

5,906,326 

1 1,209,801 

Quilts, comforts, counterpanes, 
and bedspreads. 

No. , 

1 303,898 , 

, 275,469 

184,868 

272,529 

Bed sheets, pillow, bolster, and 
mattress cases., 

1 

doz. 

1 29,826 

218,128 

36,803 

276,563 

Towels, bath mats and wash cloths 


783,620 

1,097,330 

907,073 

1,826.797 

Other cotton manufactures 

1 


1 

4,660,718 

— 1 

1 4,686,196 


ARTIFICIAL SILK INFORMATION 

YARNS AND PIECE GOODS 

PRODUCTION—EXPORTS—IMPORTS—TARIFFS 
MARKET REPORTS 

AP^i 

The TEXTILE & ENGINEERING PRESS BUREAU Ltd. 

(^ono^ttg Dircctofm J. GUTRRIE) OLIVER) 

4, YORK ST., MANCHESTER 
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REVIEWS 


Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


“ The New York Cotton Exchange Year Book/' 1928-29, 
being the second year book of the New York Cotton Exchange. 
This valuable booklet contains the more important cotton statistics 
and tabulations of the world’s cotton trade, besides giving the 
princijpal facts as to the organization and activities of the Exchange. 
The Garside Cotton Service was recently taken over by the New 
York Cotton Exchange, and is known as the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service, and this year they have added several more 
tables which greatly enhance the value of the publication as a 
reference book. 

“Shirley Institute Memoirs,” Vol. VIII, 1929; published 
by the Shirley Institute, Didsbury, Manchester. This volume con¬ 
tains highly technical articles on die work carried out at the Shirley 
Institute. Among the subjects dealt with and likely to be of 
interest to cotton mill men are the following: Absorption of water 
by cotton; the influence of humidity on the elastic properties of 
cotton; the swelling of cellulose; absorption, transmission and 
reflection of radiant heat by fabrics; transfer of moisture through 
fabrics; chemical analysis of cotton; the dry weight of cotton. 

“ Bibliography on the Relation of Clothing to Health,” 
by Ruth O’Brien; published by the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, at 25 cents. This bibliography includes references to 
English, French and German books, and articles relating to the 
hygienic aspects of clothing. In all 1,184 books, pamphlets, etc. 
on the subject of clothing for health have been reviewed in this 
Bulletin. 

“ Empire Cotton Growing Corporation,” Millbank House, 
Millbank, London, S.W. i; Reports received from Experiment 
Stations, 1928-29. (Price 2s. 6d.) This publication contains 
accounts of the work undertaken during the past year at the 
Corporation’s Experimental Cotton Stations in Queensland, South 
Africa, Swaziland, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Uganda, Nyasaland, Nigeria and Fiji. 

“The Indian Cotton Textile Industry,” by M. P. Gandhi, 
Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 135, Canning Street, 
Calcutta, or 85, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. (6s.) The 
author deals with the fall of the old hand cotton-spinning industry 
under early British rule and the subsequent rise of the Indian cotton 
mill industry. There are also chapters relating to the very early 
hand-loom industty; the cultivation of cotton in India, and the 
post-war cotton mill industry, 

“ The Silk and Rayon Directory and Buyers’ Guide of 
Great Britain,” published by John He3rwood Ltd., Manchester, 
at 2IS, This very useful directory has again been considerably 
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increased in size, necessitated by the ever-increasing number of 
firms using rayon yarns in the manufacture of both woven and 
knitted fabrics. The world’s list of rayon producers has been 
brought up to date and additional information on each firm has 
been furnished. A very useful innovation is a compilation of all 
branded trade names with the names of the firms producing the 
material. 

‘‘Cotton Year Book, " Textile Mercury, 20, Mount 

Street, Manchester, at 7s. 6d. This very useful compendium of 
the cotton trade has recently achieved its twenty-fifth edition. It 
is looked upon as an authoritative reference book on all matters 
relative to the cotton trade. The chapters dealing with cotton 
mill practice and calculations, etc., will be of great benefit both to 
the student and cotton mill men. 

“The Preparation and Weaving of Artificial Silk or 
Rayon ” is the title of a book, the author if which is Thomas 
Woodhouse, F.T.I., published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Son^Ltd., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, at los. 6d. This is 
the first English book published that deals with the complete 
operation of preparation and weaving of rayon yams and should 
serve as a valuable reference book to cotton manufacturers. This 
publication is admirably bound and printed and contains 231 
pages; it is well illustrated with sketches and photographs. There 
are chapters on reeling, doubling, the various types of winding, 
warping, sizing, beaming, drawing-in, reeding, gaiting and, finally, 
weaving. 

“ Relatorio da Delegacia do Servico Federal do Algodao 
NA Parahyba, Anno DE 1928,“ by the Superintendent, F. L. Alves 
Costa. This publication is an account of the experimental work 
undertaken in connection with cotton research work on the State 
cotton experimental stations in Parahyba. 

“Empire Cotton Groaving Review for April,” price is., 
contains articles on cotton in Sierra Leone, Sea Island cotton, 
ginning teclinique, etc. The quarterly journal is published by 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 14, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.i. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee have recently 
published a bulletin (Series B, No. S) by Harirao Navkal & K. R. 
Sen, entitled “A Comparison of Some Methods of Testing the 
Breaking Strength of Single Cotton Fibres.” The authors discuss 
the merits and demerits of thr^ types of instruments usually used 
for the determination of breaking stren^s of single cotton fibres, 
namely the hydrostatic (O’Neill’s), the balance (Barratt’s) and the 
pendulum (Ball’s Magazine Hair Tester). The errors of the three 
instruments are discussed in detail It is concluded that the value 
got by the Barratt Tester is much higher than that got by the other 
two, both of which seem to agree fairly Well if a large number of 
readings are taken and if calcium chloride solution is used instead 
of water in the O’Neill Tester; the Magazine Tester has the advan- 
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tage in speed of working and the O’Neill Tester in economy of first 
cost 


“ Gaclta Algodonera ” The special annual number of this 
lournal, solely devoted to the cotton-growing interests in Argentine, 
contained very excellent information on recent developments in 
the rapidly expanding cotton-growing industry of that counti> 

ProSPETTIVE Economiche,” IQ30, published by Professor 
Georgio Mortara, of the University of Milan Among some very 
comprehensive chapters on the more important world’s industries, 
Professor Mortara includes in this volume his usual excellent review 
of the World’s Cotton Industry, with special reference to Italy 
during 1929 


‘ High Drafting in CorTON Spinning ” by Charles Barn- 
shaw Published ^ Ernest Benn 1 td , Bouverie House, Fleet 
Street, London, ElCa, at 21s The aulhoi of this highh 
instructive treatise on High Drafting in Cotton Spinning is the 
head of the spinning section of the textile department of the 
Municipal Technical College of Blackburn Owing to the con¬ 
siderable extension of the pract ce of high drafting and the intro 
duction of modified drafting arrangements for this purpose this 
work should be of much interest to cott >n '^pinuers Although the 
mam ob]ect has been to deal with high-Jraft ariangements, the 
author refers to the character of the raw material and to those 


meliminary operations which affect the process of drawing Mr 
J&iiHTEft^tydiagialso^dealt somewhat fully with the conditions under 
which drafting occurs in the ordinar/ drawing-rollei arrangements, 
as a preliminary to a consideration of the newei high-drafting 

ariangements which have been 


the \ irious types 111 use, some 
u in high drafting and the 
arrangements arc dealt 

with crfrrrRTrq nr ->r 
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BOBBINS SHUTTLES 

fortheTEXTILE trade 




BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 
WEAVERS’ PIRNS 
RING DOUBLER BOBBINS 
INTERNATIONAL PIRNS 
WARPING BOBBINS 

LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garston, UVERPOOL 

Offices and Showrooms 324 323 MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Telegrams NUGGET Livbuoou Codes ABC, Az, and MARCONI 



THE LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE 


Liverpool Cotton Association 

LIVERPOOL. 

THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 
:: MARKET IN THE WORLD :: 

C<^ t<s^ «<^ 


Members of this Associ4tion Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Cotton. 

The World tollAws Lircrpool Cotton Quotations Duly. 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

All information may be ohiatned from ike Secretary, 
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Regutered Telegraphc Addrm Telephone : 

"GLOBE. 5871, CASTLETON, 

Castleton-Lancs ” ROCHDALE 


Royal Exchange, Mancheaters 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS. 
Pillar H2 


TWEEDALES SMALLEY 

(1920), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, Manchester. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Openings T^reparing^ 
Spinning and T>oubling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers Slabbing Frames 

Hopper Feeders Intermediate Frames 

Porcupine Feed Tables Roving Frames 

Gdghton Openers Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 

Exhaust Openers Frames 

Large Cylinder Openers Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 

Scutchers Frames (English and Scotch 

Flat Carding Engines Systems) 

Drawing Frames 

4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

ALSO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Coiler and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 
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The Card Room 
of a modern Fine 
Spinning Mill 
equipped 
throughout "with 
Grinnell." 


Photo by courtesy of 
Dobson & Barlow, 
Ltd. 



iyjn essential 


Booklet S99 gives all the 
details of the Grinnell 
Sprinkler System. May 
we post you a copy ^ 







precaution 

If continuity of business, protection of records 
and accumulated data, and the safety of employees 
is essential, then so is the “Grinnell”—^fire’s 
arch-enemy. For the “Grinnell” is a constant 
protector waiting day and night to operate im¬ 
mediately fire breaks out. 

Over 29,200 fires extinguished by Grinnell at an 
average loss of less than £60, No human life has 
ever been lost by fire in a Grinnell protected 
building. 

:nn 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 

AND FIRE ALARM 

Starts when the fire starts—plays on 
the fire and sounds a loud alarm. 

MATHER &. PLATT LTD. 

Fire Protection Engineers 

Park Works, MANCHESTER, and Park House, 
Great Smith Street, LONDON, S.W.1 

















CONTINENTAL 
Cotton Ginning Machinery 

System Outfits, Air-Blast or Brush Types. 

Hand Gms or Single Power Driven Gins 
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etc. Write for complete catalogue 
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Platt Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

Hartford Works, OLDHAM, England 

MANCHESTER OFnCE: KlIKS’S HOUSE. KING STREET WEST 

Rofsl Eachanc*. aad Btidayi. Pdhr U 

LOHDON OFFKEi 71, l.nic<>ln*t InnFiaUi. Twjtnd Plac*. Kuftmir, WX.S 


For 100 YEARS MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR GINNING COTTON. 
OPENING. CARDING. COMBING, PREPARINa SPINNING. 
DOUBLING AND WEAVING COTTON. WOOL, WORSTED. WASTE 
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THE "HORRAY'’ PATENT AIR BLAST SAW GIN 
MADE BY PLATT BROS. & CO, LTD. 
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Hi^tesl AtearJs o/ Merit at Intemattanal and other Eidubittom for TextJe Machmery, from 
London, 1851. to London, 1^4 

Td^hooe. 

No 1826 OLDHAM Codeo 

No. 5344 CITY Al, ABC 4tii, Sfh, and 6th Editioos t Telegramst 

No 2242 HOLBORN Western Union. Bentley's “PLATTS, OLDHAM “ 
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International Cotton Federation 

Congress Reports ^ other Publications 

for sale to non-inembers at the Head Offices 238 Royal Exchange, Manchester 

Congress Ref arts 

jf s d 

1909—ITALY (Milan and Rome) i i o 

1911—SPAIN (Barcelona) 1 1 o 

1913—HOLLAND (Scheveningen) 220 

ig2c>~SWITZERLAND (Zurich) 2 2 o 

1922—SWEDEN (Stockholm) o 15 o 

1925—AUSTRIA (Vienna) 050 

1929—SPAIN (Baicelona) 10 0 

Other Pubhcaitons 

Report of thf Cotton 1ndustr\ of Japan and China (1929) 

Amo S Pearse i i 0 

Columbia, with Splciat Rihrlncl 10 Cotton (1926) Arno S 

Pearse 10 6 

Egyptian Cotton Conterlnce Rlporx (1927) i 0 0 

Cotton Growing in xhi Angxo-Loyptian Sudan (1913) Amo 

Schmidt, Se retaiy 0 s o 

Indian Cotton (1913 14) Amo S Pearse (Secretary) 076 

Braziuan Cotton (1921-32) Arno S Pearse (General Secretary) x i o 

Cotton in North Brazil (1922-24) Arno S Pearse (Gen Sec ) x 1 o 

International Cotton Bulletin^ offiaal organ of the Inter¬ 
national Federation, issued every quarter Per year i 0 o 


Bark numbeis at qs 3d (Nos i, 2, 3, 24 and 28 out of stock, 
Nos 25 and 29, los each) 
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HIGHEST 

QUALITY 

ensures 

PERFECT 

RELIABILITY 


ROLLER CLOTHS 
CLEARER CLOTHS 
SIZING FLANNELS 

ERMEN’S ENDLESS 
CLEARERS 

for Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers 

LAPPINGS AND MACHINE 
BLANKETS 

for Calico Printers 



KEHYOHS 


MACHINERY 

CLOTHING 


In uae all over the World. 

JAMES KENYON & SON LTD. 

Derby Street Mills, Bury, Lancs. 
Established 1714. 






THERE ARE TWO 
ROUTES TO MANCHESTER 

THE DIRECT 

WHICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO THE PORT OF MANCHESTER 

AND THE OTHER 

WHICH MEANS CONSIGNING COTTON 
TO A POINT WHENCE IT MUST BE 
FORWARDED 

THE FIRST WAY SAVES TIME 
SAVES MONEY 
SAVES RISK 



Apply for particulars concerning the Port of Manchester 

to: 

The Manchester Ship Canal Co. 
Manchester, England 

Rooms 304/5 All-American Cables Building, 
89, Broad Street, New York City 
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the advertisements. 
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in the International Cotton Bulletin, as we accept advertisements only from 
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International Cotton Bulletin. 
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Puhltslud (/iiuifdh/ hif ih( Int(nnttunnl 1 nlntiii n nf Ma t(i ( \(t n Sy i tn 
und Munafudint t\ iss nmhon'^ Munthtsfu ldit(d b\j \ S Pansi ( < i > ntl 
Senetan/y BlnnfhesUi The Commit((( of the ftifnnational Itdnatnn Mastn 
Cotton hpinuds' and Manujarttnas* issoiiations do nit hold fhnnsilns tisponsihU 
foi the statinifnts maiU in thf opinions iipiisid tn/ indnidiuih in ih s ItulUtin 
Siihsniption £\ 0 0 pei annum 


COMMITTEE’S COMMUNICATIONS. 


Extracts of the MINUTES of the MEETING 
of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON COM- 
MITTEE, held at the Grand Hdtel et des lies 
Borromees, Stresa, Italy, on Monday and 
Tuesday, 5th and 6th May, 1930. 


Picsent- Messrs F IIOLROYD, Prosiclciit Cin the chair\ 
Win Howarlh, Lieut-Col N beddon Blown, F A IFai^rcaves, 
Dr W Bohm, Joh Rlstei, John Sy/, Joan Goldeinian, Count f 
de Ilcmiilinnc, Dr G M\lius, Robert Biasseui, R A de la 
Beauniellc, Dr A Ziickci, Rogei Seyn^, Cdsi)ai Jenny, ])r Silvio 
Soldini, Arthur Kulller, AinoS Piaise, L Assi, Noiinan S Pearsc, 
]oIin Pof^son 

liy invitation, the following sjinuui iiKinliers ol tlie [oint 
Egyptian C’otton Committee wtu also in attendance Messrs 
W H (\itteiall, Wm Ileajis, G Benv, h Wr^glit, Otto Pick 
Aiiologies for non-attendance wc're leceived fiom Messis K 
Shimacla, K K Palmen, Santiago Tnas, TTolger Seblnlov, II P 
Taveiia, Sir rhomas Smith, Sir Ness Wadia, Otto Liiuknmcyer, 
A E Hankanson, M Iwavonius, Ed Blikstad, Rolicrt von S/uiclay 
The Chairman, in opening the meeting, welcomed the 
representatives ol the vaiious countries and expressed Ins delight 
at the lenewal of acquaintances of such a large niimbei of delegates 
which he considerect was a compliment to the Italian Association, 
whom he thanked for their hos])ita]it}/ and arrangements for the 
meeting Dr Myliiis briefly responded 

MINUTES. 

The minutes of the Barcelona and Pans ( oimnittoc meetings 
were read and confirmed. 
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COTTON PROPAGANDA. 

1 he Piesideiil leported ui n the stcp‘=; which had been taken 
in Englind since the passing of the u solution at Barcelona on the 
que^ticn of pulilicit^ an 1 pi ipnganda to inciease the consumption 
of cotton goods Iht siilincc had been taken up enthusiastically 
and ns a icsiilt cf Lancashire Cott m ban, held early in \]v 
ytai vl i(h \ (tended approxiinatclv half a million people 
i c 0,1 committee had been appointed to organi/c a National 
oiton Week \^hich had commenced on May S, and was 
inaugurated at a meeting in I ejnelon on Mny t, being attended 
by Cabinet Ministers and pionnncnt membeis of each of the other 
two political parties The oigamT'ation Committee was being 
financial!''^ siippoited by nil sections of the inilustry, wbicli as a 
preliminary^ had airanged for the following propaganda l>cin^ 
undei taken 

Provision of posteis foi the shop windows of ictaileis 
(2c>,oco in numbei) throughout the countiy 

Advcrtisiiig on a large scale in the leading ncwspajitrs, 
special press aitieks dealing with the many phnsts of cotton, 
Its ad\antages over other fibus, etc, were prepared and bioad 
casted amongst all the ncws])a])crs, which repioduced them in 
laige iniinheis, or wrote new aiticlcs on the basis of information 
supplied by the-)C articles 

The ino\( incnl was l)cing warmly suppoitod by the woikcis wlio 
in \arious cotton fhstiicls weie organizing cotton danee at winch 
garments matit from cotton were being worn, while prizes were 
being otfered for the most stylish and oiigmal dusses displayed 

Mr flolroyd slated that these ciforls onl\ represented a 
beginning which yyould, it was expected, continue for some time to 
come 

At this stage Dr Sc Hll IC ir, Colton Propaganda T xpeit 
for Geimany, loimd the meeting ancl a,(ldressccl the Commillee on 
the couise of action that was being taken in that country to 
encourage the use of cotton goods 

He icfcirecl to the cxplanation>> gi\en by l)i Bolim at tin 
Barcelona Colton ( ongress, y^l^eh contain iull dclaiis of the 
Gciman propaganda programme Since that time a s])ecial com¬ 
mittee has made great efforts to populaiize the T)io]iagancla idea 
within the different giou])s of the German cotton indusliy, as well 
as with textile papeis, drapers, and otheis It may be slated that 
there is now a general sympathy in favmr of cotton propaganda, 
and it lb likely that in the vciv near future the Barcelona pro¬ 
gramme will also be effectively inaugurated in Germanv No doubt 
it would have been possible to arrange shortly after the Congress 
Cotton Weeks, Window Displays, or Exhibitions of cotton goods 
at low purchasing prices, but as the German public mind and 
customs differ from those of the English people, the methods to be 
used will also have to be diffeient Whilst Dr Schleich admired 
the progress achieved with cotton propaganda in England, lie 
stated that the task of the German campaign aims at securing a 
lasting reviyal of the cotton industry, and not merely a transitory 
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inipio\cinent of actual husinesb As a fiisl cfl< r1, Germany had 
begun to btud\ tht new uses of cotton in ordt i to make cotton goods 
more attractive to tne public from the fashion, pattern, printing 
dyeing, and othci points of view In their discussions they had 
concentrated tlieir attention chiefly upon the ind istr'^ itseH to 
make attiactne goods which would appeal to clients, and secondly 
by enlisting the aid of Iht Pnss in proclaiming the Mitues of 
cotton by means of specnl tcxlili aiticks 

The next step will be an extensive apiieal to public opinion by 
means of all kinds of propaganda, such as ad\trlising (xlubitions, 
mannequin parades, movies, window displa\s, <ind so on The 
textile papers, especiallv the 1 extil TT ahe and the Jcxtil Zeittni^ 
ha\e (lone very useful iiropagaiida work 1 he Coinnuttec hopt 
that, working together with the newspapcis, joninals and dnpeis 
organizations, they will obtain lasting success 

1 he difficulty which has still to be oceiconie is the collecting of 
mone\ necessai} for the cauMUg out of the whole progiamme 
The Committee are of opinion that it will be met '►s'ii\ to establish 
a guaiantee fund to co\er i pciiotl ol three \cirs and tlie> are 
now considering wa\s and nuans ol riising the nlt(ssc^r^ funds 
A tax on (vtiy bale of cotton u^ed in Gcimany had bten con 
sidorcd, and lh(\ were not unho|)cful tliat in this m in not tin 
neccssai} financial aid would be loithcoming 

Mr R S r \ R I (a (Fiaiuc) said the cotton industry of the 
world was thankful £oi the efforts that had already been made in 
England to furthci the use of cotton goods ITc thought, howcvei, 
that France could not cH a great deal in propaganda on behalf 
of cotton, iKcausc if they did so countermoves would piobably be 
made by manufacturers of other textiles such as ra^on, silk and 
wool, and their cotton propaganda efforts might thus be neutralized 

Ml Iloi RO\D (Fngland) said that if the othei textiles 
mentioned by Mr Scyrig became the hand-maidens of cotton it 
would lx* all to the good of cotton ])roduction 

1 leul -Col N SrDDON Brown (England') expressed 
the \iew that in England they had taken the greatest 
care m organizing their cotton campaign, and he was convinced 
that layon was an idtal lihment to woik side by side with cotton, 
for it would no doubt assist m producing still moic attractive 
goods with cotton as the principal foundation He expressed the 
hope that the efforts being made to support cotton would not he 
spasmodic and that they would be of a sirtaincd character For 
the iniormation of othci countiics he made the following 
suggestions foi a moie permanent propaganda programme — 

(a) To start a sho]Dping week and offei pnzes to shopkeepers 
foi the Ix^sl displays of cotton materials in their windows 

(d) Advertise the shopping week in the local puss 

(c) Organized competitions for needlework of cotton material 
bought during the shopping week, the purchase of which could be 
attested by certificate from the shopkeeper 

(d) The making of all kinds of garments m the home To 
encourage the making of these garments out of cotton fabrics, for 
which prizes should he offered 
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^fj \i the end of two oi thicc inoiiihs, civic authorities might 
arrange a function at which articles sewn and made h> hand or 
machint might be displaAcd nnd prizes distnlmtcd by the civic 
authorities for the best lesult*:* 

t/) Such efforts as iinlicatcd mi^ht be renewed and followed 
b\ cotton dances nhkaux, pageants, etc 

I lent Col Is Seddon Brown added that if organization such 
as this could be undertaken, starting in tlu mu mg and keeping up 
the iiiesbure until the autumn each yeai, lasting good for the 
cotton industry would he the rcwaid By 'juch a system onl} 
could we keep the merits ol cotton before the public One should 
not overlook the fact that cotton produced the most hygienic and 
cheapest foim of clothing in the world, and the scientific aspect of 
cotton was being fully explored in England In bis opinion there 
weie shll many new uses to which this valuable fibic could be put, 
and the question was how to bring them out Money would he 
icquircd for this purjiosc lie was, however, firiulv convinced that 
if substanial prizes could be provided foi the discovciy of novel 
uses of cotton, these novel uses would be found 

Count J DeHfmptinnf (Belgium^ tlunight that France 
could help very materially in cotton pro])aganda, seeing that it was 
the centre of ladies’ fashions He was pleased to note that laches 
were wearing longer dresses, and thought that much good might 
be done bv impressing u])on dressmakers and clolhicis the value 
and usefulness of cotton clothing 

Mr \V M H O W A R r H (England) emphasized tlie fact 
that, on the authority of eminent ‘scientific luedical men in 
England, it had been proved that the only method In which 
clouiing could be properly cleansed was I ) means of boiling, and 
cotton was the only fibre substance that would endure 1 oiling 

Mr A Kuffler (Austria) rcfcried to the question 
of prizes for tlic discovery of new uses of cotton suggested b} 
Lieut-Col N Seddon Brown, and said he hojKcl that such a move¬ 
ment would not be confined to any particular countr 3 ^ but would be 
made inteniational in its sco])e He therefore suggested tliat a 
fund be estabh-.hcd liy the International Cotton Federation for 
this and other propaganda 

The Genfraf Sfcrifarv inlmiatcd that lie had 
approached the Egy]3lian Goveinimnl with a vuw to helping 
forward cotton projiaganda, and it was expected that a sum of 
£2yQOQ would he forthcoming from this quarter 

Dr SCHLFICH referred to the aitificial silk industry 
of Germany having gained prominence b> inlensne piopagancia, 
and spoke of an agreement which had been arrived it 1 ctween the 
cotton and aitificial silk industries of Germany to assist each 
other m fnendly co-operation in this propaganda campaign, as 
they had realized that their interests are largely identical, or at all 
events interdependent 

Mr R Seyrig (France), answering Count de Heraptmne, 
stated that the French cotton industry was favourable to the inter¬ 
national movement of cotton propaganda, and would do its 
utmost to mduce the dressmakers and other masters of fashion to 
display more frequently cotton goods, but they felt that they were 
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jii (lcUit,Li ()1 iiULininj^ tli( antipcitlu ol in nuildctiiitis of otlui 
i'lciKh Icvtihs, < 111(1 Ihculore they had to piocced cauiioubly 
The cotton industiy (I 1 i nice is not as mipoitaiit a national abset 
as it IS in b upland 

Di ix M\r lus ltal\) said tint they had taken up die 
matte 1 sciiousl^, and lud appoinUd two sulncommittees to 
organi/t the work J Ik first step taken had liceii lo j.et in touch 
with the Italian Di css makers* Association, who liad ai ranged 
mannequin ])arad( s at the Industrial hair in Milan, which had been 
a great success, and pioduccd nioic business in cottoi dresses 
They wcit cndcaxouiing to co])\ in cotton good-, the lashion set 
by the Italian silk indiistu, and experts had already ^^cen engaged 
to study new uses of cotton, and some publications on the subiect 
had bten issued In a woid, Italy was doing all it could lo help 
in the nviyal ot the cotton mdiisti> 

Di A / UC KFR fC who-SloMkia") said tliat 1 is countr 3 
was lollowing the < xaiiipk set by othei countries 

I he leiiorts generally on llu sul icct wcic nglided as vtiy 
encouraging, ancl on the motion ol Mi Win Ih^w uth, seeemdeel 
by Ml Aithni Kulflei, the lollowing iischitioa was u laniniously 
aele')ptecl 

C o//Ofi Pro pi anda 1 and 

** riial a fund be created by the International Cottoin 
ledeialion Lor the pui|)o->e of international cotton propaganda, 
and particulaily for tlie encouragement of new uses to which 
cotton can be applied 

*‘lhat this C onimiltoe leains with satisfaction of the 
intention of the Lg^ptian Govcimnenl to contribute the sum of 
2,000 lowaids this obieel 

It heartily appreciates and thanks the Govenunent of 
Egy])t for tins gencinus gcstuie, and expresses die ho])e that 
the Gove^rmiu Ills, public authoritus, as well as tiade organiza¬ 
tions in all countries intciestecl, will emulate this woithy 
e*\ami)lc, and thus make then eontiibulion towards i icsloration 
ol the woild’s cotton indiistri 

RECORDING NEW TECHNICAL INVENTIONS. 

Dr Buino ( anlo (Itah) had sulunitted the ipinion that the 
International ledciation should examine in a s])ecial null all 
inventions of a mechani(al oi chemical nature afleetiug the cotton 
industry After eonsidciation of the suggestion it was felt that 
such investigations wcie somowliat beyond the seooe ol the Inter¬ 
national b ecTcration, but Mr Ilowarth thought that what was being 
undertaken at present by the Textile Institute at Manchester might 
be ol some considerable help Mr Howarth explained that the 
Textile Institute examines at considerable expense any invention 
that is submitted to that oigani/ation, and publishes a report on 
these investigations in it-, monthly journal, the subsciiplion to 
which IS (2 2 s ocl, and was open to anyone who eared to subscribe 
this tiivial amount 

The Secrclaiy was rcciuestcd to hand the names of the affiliated 
associations ancl ol the International C oinmiltoe lo the Textile 
Inslitule, Manchestei, in oiden that they might ciieularize them 
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ARBITRATION IN OASii. OF DIFFERENCE IN QUALITY 
OF c.i.f. AMERICAN COTTON PURCHASES. 

Dr. Bruno Canto bad bubmitted the following statement to the 
Committee, which hoa been circularized before the meeting; — 

‘*One oi the hardships which the Continental spinner has to 
fa^e lb the * possilde ’ difference in the quality of the cotton which 
he may receive, as compared with the cotton he had ordered and 
expected to receive. 

According to the present arrangements in the cotton trade, the 
supplier has no interest at all in giving good value to his customer, 
with the exception of the desire to secure future preference of orders 
on the part of the purchaser. 

In case of arbitration, even at the worst, the vendor only has to 
indemnify the purchaser for the real value of the difference in the 
cotton supplied. 

The serious point, however, is that the arbitrator does not even 
grant this just difference. 

This occurs, above all, in the case of cotton with irregular 
fibres, because in this case the samples examined may appear quite 
regular, whilst the remainder in the bale is not so. In selling such 
cotton for a higher classification to the true average of the entire 
lot, tlie supplier has practically always the certainty of not having 
to pay the allowance really due. The fact is that, if the spinner 
buys some strict middling i in., and pays, for instance, 70 points 
premium, in comparison with a in., he does not receive 70 points 
at the arbitration if the supplier delivers him what is correctly sold 
for in. In the consignment there are always bales which a clever 
arbitrator can cause to be accepted as being i in., or at least more 
than if in., so that there is practically no allowance. 

But, even if it were not so, it is still an absurd thing that the 
spinner should have to accept anything that pleases the vendor, 
being allowed to charge the difference in the commercial value only, 
although this difference is often negligible in proportion to the 
damage done to the manufacturer b}" not having the needed goods 
at his disposal. 

It may be said that the best iiieihod of defending oneself 
against dislioncsl vendors is to buy from honest firms only. The 
reply to this argument is : — 

{a) In that case it will be just as well to abolish the right of 
arbitration. 

(J) Competition would be loo limited, the number of firms who 
always supply what they sell being very small. 

It would, llierefore, be logical to introduce the remedy of a 
penalty to be imposed on the vendor. This penalty lias the effect 
of putting a brake on the greediness of the vendor, and of compen- 
satmg, in part at least, the spinner for the heavy damage caused 
to him by finding himself with cotton on his hands that is not 
suitable for his purpose. 

This penalty could consist, for instance, of an allowance equal 
to twice the real difference in the quality, in every case where such 
difference exceeds a certain limit to be fixed. 
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It may 1 h' <>]>)(tied that tli(‘ie is iiollunj^ lo prevent the stipula¬ 
tion of siicli <\ tlaus<‘ willi llie seller, Imt the lact is that it would 
hurt feelings, and owing to this the seller will prefer giving up the 
business. 

If, instead, the clause ot a double allowance were to he declared 
an ofiTicial one, there would be no reason loi roinplnints. 

Contracts stijiulating single allowance could still he niade, but 
would form the exce])tion, and would have to he specified every 
time.” 

After a long discussion, the following resolution was unani¬ 
mously adopted; — 

“This meeting endorses the following resolution, adopted 
recently by the Italian Cotton Sjiinners’ Association, and for¬ 
warded to the American Cotton Ship]jers’ Association, 
Memphis, dVnn 

* In addition tti llu* allowance givcm hy the aihitrators 
tor anv dilhTtMKe in (piaht3^ tli<‘ .eller shall pay to thelmvTr 
a jienalW of 2 p<‘r cent. oI the invoice amount on all bales 
whicli ar(‘ deelaied to be more than ont^ Amcnean universal 
standard gradt‘ below tlie quality sold, ])rovi(L‘d that the 
number of such bales is more than S cent, of the entire lot. 

fn addition I0 the arbitration alkwance and the 2 per cent, 
pimalty provided in tlie pn'ceding paragraph, the seller shall 
])ay a further ]icnalty of 4 per cent, of the invoice amount of 
the w'holc lot when it has been established hy the arbitrators 
that the average qualilv of the whole lot is two American 
universal standard graefes below the contract quality. 

The above penalties shall also apply to staple deficiency, 
and to this effect a difference of m. in the length of staple 
shall be considered as equivalent to a difference of one grade, 
and i)enalti(‘s shall accordingly’^ be assessed. 

In the application c>f the above penalties the allowance 
awarded sejiaralcly by the arbitrators for grade and staple 
shall not be accumulatecl/ 

“ 1'his meeting is also in agreement with the practice 
existing in PVance, where spinners have undertaken to purcliase 
c.i.f. cotton only Irom such houses whieli are able to t^xchange 
bales in cases where, after arbitration, the s]unner finds that the 
difTercnce lictwcoii the quality ordered and that delivered is 
too great.” 

THE TOO FREQUENT ISSUE OF NEW SETS OF DESIGNS 
OF FANCY GOODS. 

The following statement liad been circularized prior to the 
meeting amongst the; members of the ("ommillee: — 

(A suggestion forInternational Action by the Association of 
(fernian Coloured (JoodsManufacturers and Allied Jndtutries 
and by the Association of German Shirt Manufacturers') 

“ Since the war there have gradually developed conditions in the 
issue of new designs for men’s shirting materials which arc causing 
enormous expenses to the industry. Whilst before the war it was 
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the custom to issue new sets of patterns only once a year, generally 
in the spring, to W’hich at times, in the autumn, some additions were 
made, we are now' face to face with the obligation to bring out every 
two or three months new designs, so that the life of all new sets is 
limited to tuo oi tliree months. It is evident that such frequent 
issue of designs must have a damaging influence on the rentability 
of the manSacture of men’s coloured shirting materials. The 
weaving mills suffer great losses because they are no more able to 
sell their goods at normal prices; as soon as new sets appear they 
are forced to dispose of these goods with a heavy loss. The same 
effect obtains in the making-up trade of shirts, as everyone has 
to have in stock designs which soon become old-fashioned 
in consequence of the appearance of new sets, and thus they also 
are forced to sell such stocks at ridiculous prices. 

The costs of getting up designs are in themselves sufficiently 
high. Il has been calculated that if only one issue of new designs 
could be omitted there would be a saving in the sampling of 25 
per cent These economies would be obtained by a smaller use of 
the woven material for patterns, by a smaller purchase of designs 
and sketches, by reduced expenses in the weaving of patterns, by 
the use of less patterri cards, etc., and mainly by the fact that a 
reasonable number of issue of designs is more remunerative because 
the designs can be manufactured and sold in larger quantities; 
furthermore the different mills will be running fewer qualities, and 
thus be able to produce cheaper. Lastly, the necessary technical 
arrangements can be planned for a considerable period ahead. In 
consequence of the frequent getting-up of new designs a large 
number of preparatory machines and looms are taken from the 
regular course of manufacture, as they are being devoted to the 
making of patterns. This, of course, increases the cost of pro¬ 
duction, as it reduces the output of the mill. The commercial 
section of the mill has also additional expenses, as with the issue 
of new^ designs special propaganda and preparation become 
imperati\e. Finally, the activity of the traveller or agent is 
interfered with, as he loses a great deal of time in showing all 
these new collections, and thus he cannot devote the usual hours 
to his normal selling activity. 

The quickly passing-out of designs does not only cause an 
actual loss due to the selling-off at ridiculous prices of so-called 
* old ’ designs on the part of the manufacturer and tlie maker-up, 
but the damaging effect of too many new collections is also a 
depreciation of the entire coloured shirting trade. 

We all know that the purchasing power of large numbers of the 
public has been reduced since the war and that demand does not 
correspond anywhere near to the supply. This surplus supply 
probably exists throughout the world. With a view to getting 
customers to bip^ low prices are frequently offered for new designs 
of high-class zephyrs or poplins and for the shirts made from these 
articles, which include from the very start the* loss that is antici¬ 
pated to be made when finally they are being superseded by other 
designs. 

The retail trade, as well as the final consumer, regards all 
offers as a sign to pay only selling-off prices even for high-grade 
goods. The retailer asks from the maker-up, and demands 
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fiom the niamilcKlurrr, designs and qualities at prices wliich 
arc to enable Iniii to conqietc with those who announce the 
selling-olf o[ goods in circulars and advertisements, without how¬ 
ever pointing out the reasons f(jr their astounding cheapness 
(designs which have become old-fashioncd and 'stale* in conse¬ 
quence oC the issue of new sets'). 

These conditions, which not only cause the weaver considerable 
harm but also affect 111 the final stage the operatives, are due solely 
to the too Ircquent issue of new designs. Therefore a change in the 
present method would not only be of advantage to the maker of 
coloured shirting material, but also to the making-up trade and 
to other sections. 

It is no doubt due to the frequent change of fasliion that since 
the war so many issues of designs in shirting materials have taken 
place. It must, however, be admitted that the makers of shirting 
materials and the making-u]i trade could exercise a considerable 
influence on the tendency of fashion if they could succeed in coming 
to a uniform decis'ion to nsue only once a year, at the most tw'ue a 
year, ncio sv/s of designs. 

The German coloured goods weaving mills and the German 
making-ii]) trade of shirts have for the last two years devoted some 
attention to this very im])ortant problem. Tliey have come to the 
recognition that the change of the present conditions, in view of 
the international comiictition, would only be possible if the manu¬ 
facturers and the makers-u]:) of shirts in all the important countries 
of the world would combine by adopting a uniform agreement to 
introduce in all countries the same limitation in the issue of new 
designs. 

It is for all concerned, namely, for the manufacturer, the maker- 
up, and the retailer, of im]:)ortancc that the periods for the issue 
of designs arc limited and predetermined on an international 
basis; there should not lie more than two per year. At the present 
time most of the international coloured goods manufacturers place 
in April and May their new designs on the market, but some, par¬ 
ticularly the Englisli mills, liring their designs out only in August. 
The makers-up are thcTcfore not in a position to know whether, 
and how nnicli, they^ must leave oiien for the designs that may 
apixar after May. riiere should be no difnculty in coming to an 
agreement on tliis point. 

This IS a pniblem of great importance whicli alTecls the entire 
cotton industry of all countries, all the more so as international 
comjietition in cotton goods, generally speaking, seems to have 
become more acute from year to year, with a consequent result that 
the margin of profit of all is I icing reduced. 

Therefore, any measure that aims at improving the profit of the 
industry should deserve the fullest attention, and for that reason 
we recommend the ]:)roblcin for a general limitation of the issue 
of new designs in men*s shirtings to the close study and action on 
the part of the cotton inaiuilacturers of the world.** 

The following resolution, on the motion of Lieul.-C"ol. N. Seddon 
Brown, was unanimously agreed to: — 

" This (^Miimittee is of opinion that the cost of cotton fancy 

cloths to tlu^ jniblic is unnecessarily increased by the excessive 
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nuiiilKT of (U‘si^n-> tlial are issued; the Coiiiuntlee rcconiniends 
that the alien!inn oi iiu mbei*^ n( affiliated associations be drawn 
to this matter, anrl siij^gcsts thcit tlic greatest ]x)ssil)lc economy 
be exercised in the production and (jiiantit}’’ of such designs.’’ 

RE-ADMISSION OF BOMBAY MILL OWNERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

On the motion of the Chairman, it was imanimously resolved 
that the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association be re-admitted to the 
Internationa] Cotton Federation. 

The Committee then adjourned for luncheon. 

REPORT ON THE SECRETARY’S REGENT INDIAN 
JOURNEY. 

On resuming^ the meeting, Mr. A R N <') S. P E \ R s e, tlie 
General Secretary, gave an exhaustke verbal account ot his recent 
visit to India, wliic'h led 1o a most interesting discussuin, following 
which he was warmly thanked for the information lie had i)re- 
sented. Mr. Pearsc stated that the iiidterial he Iiad collected would 
be jmblished in July in a book that would be issued to all the 
members of tlie Internalumal Federation. 

ABANDONMENT OF DOUBLE SHIFTS IN THE COTTON 
MILLS OF THE WORLD. 

This was one of the subjects raised in Mr. Arno S. Pearse’s 
report on India, as the Indian Government has interpreted the 
working of two shifts as l>eing an ^"unfair” aclvantage to the 
Indian cotton industry, and this has been the main reason of the 
increased rates of imix)rt duties on Indian goods. 

After a long discussion, which extended to the meetings on both 
days, it was decided that each representative should convey to his 
own organization the personal expression of opinions expressed al 
this meeting, and that each association should, in tlie light of 
recent events, deal with the matter and submit the considered 
o])inion of the association to headquarters for the autumn meeting 
(Brussels, October 13). 

PROPOSED JOINT AMERICAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 

The General Secretary of the Tniernational 
Federation read the following correspondence which had passed 
between the International Federation and tlie Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, on the above subjects, 
and after some discussion further consideration of the question was 
left over until the next meeting of the International Cominitlee in 
October, 1930. 

Copy of letter seiii by the P 7 eside 7 tt of the lvter 7 iaiional Cotto7t 
Federation to Mr. Arthur IF. Hyda^ Secretory of Agriculture^ 
Washi 7 tgto 7 i, D.C., 071 December 6, 1929. 

Dear Sir, 

I am informed by your lepreseiilalive in England, Mr. E. 
A. Foley, that the suggestion which I made at the recent 
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Barcelona ('otlon Congress to the effect that we would welLoiiie 
the establishment of a special committee for dcalinj4 with all 
questions relating to American cotton on the :iame lines as our 
existing Joint Lgjmtian ("otton Committee would meet with 
your approval. I therefore enclose a copy of the rules which 
govern the working of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee. 

You will see that the Egyptian Government a])|jOjnts all the 
members of the Egyptian section, of which the present President, 
Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, a pcrmarient official ot liigh 
standing in the Finance Department, which has a great deal 
to do with Egyptian cotton. Dr. W. L. Balls is not only the 
Chief Botanist to the Department of Agriculture, but he is 
probably the greatest scientific expert on cotton. Agriculture 
as a whole and fanners are represented by ihe Director 
of the State Domains, the Director of tlie Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society, and the General Secretary of the General 
Agricultural Syndicate fa fanners* organization). Then 
there are two members of the Alexandria General Cotton 
Produce Assfjciatiuii, wliich is an organization of cotton 
exporters. 

The constitution of the spinners is such as to give each of 
the large consuming countries one delegate, but as England lias 
a preponderating consumption of Egyptian cotton, three 
delegates have been conceded to her. 

In order to train the necessary successors in the work of the 
Committee, provision^ is made for substitute members of the 
delegates; tliey may attend meetings, together with the 
delegates, and be consulted, but they nave no vote. 

Whatever resolutions are adopted are merely in the form 
of recommendations. Voting hardly ever takes place, as 
experience has sliown that docisiions must be arrived at by 
common accord. 

There is an infinity of subjects which suggests itself to me 
for the consideration of such a Joint American Cotton Com¬ 
mittee; for instance: imjirovemcnt in the baling—-uniform tare 
—standard of humidity—exchange of opinions as to the 
requirements of the spinners—prevention of the falling-off of 
quality fstopfiing the spread of half-and-half)—improvements 
in the ginning—marketing facilities.—cotton contracts, etc. 

Though the (Cotton Exchanges are not yet members of the 
International Colton Federation, provisions are Ix'ing made for 
their associate membership, and wc shall prol>ably have the most 
important European Cotton Exchanges next year as such 
members. 

According to my opinion, the American Government should 
^point the American members and we would represent the 
European and Asiatic section. Probably the American section 
would contain some members of the Federal Farm Relief Board, 
The Cotton Co-operatives, the American C'otton Shippers* 
Association; but care must l>e taken that the Committee does 
not become too unwieldy. 

As the American coll on manufacturers have not yet seen fit 
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to become members <jf )ui inleinational oit,dni/ntioii, \ou may 
ha\e to appoint one oi at the outside, two AmciKan cotton 
manufacturers 

Our next luttinational Cotton Committee meetinjr takes 
place towaid^ liie end of April or beginning of May, and I 
shut Id ue pleased if by that time you could let me have your 
\iews Perhaps it mzy even be desirable that you send a 
delegate to this meeting for the purpose of arriving at the 
outlines of the rules that are to govern such a Joint American 
Committee, and to fix the first meeting of this body 

Yours faithfully, 

(signed) F HOLROYD, Frendent 

PS—The rules of the Joint Eg\ptian Cotton Committee are 
set out on pages 709-11 ot the accompanying INTERNAIIONAI 
Cotton Bulieiin, Vol IV, No 24 

Cofy of letter addressed by the United Static Dipartvient of 
Agriculiure Washington^ D C y to Mr E A Eoley^ Agn- 
ciihinal Coninnssioner, AmeriLan Embassy y LondoUy on 
Nozenibir 7, 1929 

Dear Mr Foley, 

Further reply to your letter of Septembei 28 has been dela>ed 
until die suggestion of the International Cotton Federation that 
the Department be associated with the Federation in an American 
Cotton Committee could have rather careful consideration While 
the feeling towards the committee idea is not unsympathetic, it 
seems to be the conclusion that the designation of American 
members might perhaps better rest with some of the groups m the 
industry than with the Department 

As you know, theie are three general ‘sections of the industry 
interested in raw cotton in this country, namely, growers (including 
the co-operatives), slujipers and manufactui ers It has been 
suggested that under the circumstances the Federation might wish 
to approach one or more of the organizations within these groups 
directly, and such a course I believe would be agreeable to the 
Department If, however, the Fcdciation would prefer to have 
the Department transmit its invitation to appropriate groups, the 
Department would be glad to be of this assistance In the latter case 
It might be desirable for the Federation to address a letter to the 
Department which could serve as the basis for this action 

From your letter it is inferred that the Federation would be 
interested in contacting only with growers It this understanding 
lb not correct the Federation could in its letter indicate more 
specifically which groups it would like to have included 

Yours very truly, 

(signed") Nils A Olsen, Chief of Bureau 

Mr E A Foley, the American Commissioner, London, called 
at the Head Office in Manchester and suggested that we rewiite 
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our letter according, to their suggestions as per their lettei ot 
No\ ember 7, IQ20 

Mr Folc} tlmiks that the hist meeting should take place in 
March 10^1, aftci the Standards meeting at Washington 

ATTENDANCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE INDIAN 
CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE AT FUTURE 
CONGRESSES 

It was unanimonslv resolved that direct invitations be extended 
to the aliove (oiiunittcc to send repiesentatives to future 
International C otton Congiesses, and that anangemdits he made 
for Hctional meetings dealing with Indian cotton at the next 
International C otton ( ongress at Pans 

Di / UC k r R suggested that a siibicct foi conndeiation by 
this suh-stetion vas the difhcultKs of spinners aiising out of the 
fjKscnt Indian *'hiiturcs’* (otton Contiact 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 

J lu following uihs to |>eiini^ the enrolling of Associate 
Meinbds to the Intel national hedciation had bedi unanimously 
agu( d ujion by the I) uc< Iona C otton ( ongress —* 

Rule T (otton rxchangos, Bleachers*, Calico Printers*, 
Textile Machinists* 01 other allied associations are eligible for 
associate iiunibcrsl)i|) with the Internitional Cotton Federation, 
subject to then acceptance b} the (omnnttee or Congress 

Rule 2 \n annual levy of is per indi\idiial member 
comimsed in such associations shall be paid, but wdicre the 
meinbeis niinibcr less than 2^ the total of the annual levy tor 
the association shall be 2S guineas \i 2 t> “Js) 

Rnlf ^ Such affiiliated associations will receive for each 
one of tbcir individual mcmliers a copy of the quarteily 
juibluation ol the In n KNAT lONAI ( OTIOM BuimiN 

RuU 4 Associate nKinbcis will be entitled to attend the 
Intc inational ( otton ( onenesses, bu* llioy will not have a vote 
I lu'y may sugge ->1 to the International ( omnnttee subjects for 
the discussion at either Congress or ( ommittce meetings 

Rule c; Associate" nKinheiship does not entitle to direct 
lejuesentation on the liitennational ( ommitteo 

1 his addition to the Statutes was endorsed It was pointed 
out that these associate membership rules did not apply to cotton 
spinners or manufacturers, who would have to become full members, 
and as a number of cotton spinneis are associate members of one or 
the other C otton Lxchangos, it was agreed that Cotton Exchanges 
should be liable only for the contribution of those member firms 
engaged in the selling of cotton 

The Secretary was instructed to approach the various organiza¬ 
tions with a view to enrolling them as associate members 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR BUREAU ENQUIRY INTO 
THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

At this slaefc of the proceedings Mr O 1 I V I T. 1 I, President 
of tlic Italian Cotton Association, attended, ind after receiving 
a w( Iconnc from the ( haninan, ga\e an account of llie proceedings 
at G(nt\a in coniuctioii with the pro])o^ed Intcinational Textile 
1 nc|ini\ into the cotton, wool and worsted indnstiics 

\ discussion ensued, and the Committee ucommcndc^d its 
constituent bodies to supply the infoimation ask^l for by the 
International Labour Bureau of the I caguc of Natons, only on the 
condition tliat all industrial cexinlries made full ictuins, and that 
the correctness of the same should be vouched for bv the icspectivc 
Goveiniiunts, howcvci, the re])rcsentatives of several Continental 
counlius, in particulai those of France, dec laud foimalU that they 
could not sec the ir wa> to supply llie infotinaliou 

INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS. 

Ihe (it Nl Si C R1 1 \R\ lead the following lottoi 

(loin Ml 11 G riughcs, Director of the Cotton 11 ado Statistical 
Bureau, Manchc'ster, relating to the discussions which took place 
undei the auspices of the International (hambii of C ommcice m 
Pans (ui the above subject 

** At a mteting of the ( oiisullatue ( oinnnlle'' on Cotton 
SlaliMUs, held al the liitc rnational Chamliei of ( ommerce in 
Pans, on March iS, it was decided that the drift uport before 
the meeting should be u vised in ibc light of the discussion that 
had taken place, and ciidilated to mcnibcis of the ( oniinittec, 
with tlie lecjuest that the> should lake stejis to ditam the views 
ot their national associations upon the jnoposals outlined in the 
repoiU It was hoped that this might be done in tune foi the 
rt'poit to be further considered chiiing the meetings of the 
Tnlcinalional Fccleiation at Sticsa in May 

1 unclei<*tand that a numbci of coiinlrus and interests, whose 
repicsentatives wc're not al the Pans meeting, wish to comment 
on the inigiual draft, of which, of course, tliey leceivecl copies 
t Tnfoilunalcly, the ir detailed suggestions have not reached me, 
viud, aftei consnltation with the Chairman of ihe Committee, 
Mr Iloboyd, I thought 1 had better infoini you of the position 
and explain why it has not been possible to uvisc the report in 
tune foi considciation al Slrcsa 

It has }}cen jiroixDsccl that a furthei meeting of the Cotton 
Statistics Committee should be comcned some time during the 
summer, m oidei to enable countries who had no official spokes¬ 
man at the last meeting, and ])aiticularh the United States, to 
express their point of view ** 

Under these circumstances no further action was decided upon 

The meeting was then adjourned until g-l? am on the 
followin]^ day 


At the adjourned meeting of the Committee, on Tuesday, 
May 6, the following subjects were discussed . — 
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PARIS CONGRESS SUB-COMMIITEE 193J. 

rhc followiii" i])poinlc(l as bub ( otuiiiU 1"( to make 

necessary airanj^cnunts foi the Pans Colton ( on^tess in IQ^T 
Count t fleiuj)lnnu I)i W Bohin, M R A ck UBcauindk, 
MonsRui Puirt ck Siiul Ainob Pcnisc, Norman S Ptaisc, wttli 
powtr to c<') oj)t nicmhcis mi tlu Siil> ( onnnitt'‘C, ajul IImI 

then itpoit Ik consukud \i iIk ti< \t iiKdinj’ o( the Inlt inalional 
Committee in Oclohci 

SUCxGESTED SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDER HON AT 
NEXT CONGRESS. 

I he lollownii; sulin c Is foi tlu P ins ( oiiL^n ss v\e ic Ic nt iti\< l\ 
(cni^Kkied 

(I) I lu eniscsolllu d(])H sum in tin w oi Id’s cotton indust r> 
^ince tlu w n and u iiudu 
(*>) ( otton \alon/ation 

1 he e (le ets id social le i,isIalion on llu ( oltnn indiuti^ o| the 
\aiious eounti i( s 

p I isl IndniMotton 1 h< ’ 1 iiliin s ” ( ot Ion ( tJiiti ul 

llu ( hanman in\it<d each eouiitis to tnmmu iu«it( to the 
( cntnl Oflue an\ ^ul)]<(l whuh tht\ (onsukud ou<»hl lo h( 
disciisv (1 at tlu ( on<^i( 

MVIERKJAN I OUR 1930. 

It was d((mtd d( suable tint a \ isit should be paid to the 
Ihuleel St<ite^ of Arnene i thi<- ^(al on the same lines is hist “vear, 
and Ml Norman S Pcaise wa-. appomte d to muh it ike this fouincy 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 

On the sut»«e dual of Mi 1 lloliovd, the ledlowinj* lules 
iekitinc> to llu election ol Ihcsulcnl and Vice Pusident of the 
Inte”'!national heekiation weie adopted 

“ I he (oinnnltee elects its ollieeis liom cMnonc,st it-> onmi 
me nibe IS 

llu odices ol Pusident and Vue Pusident aie to be alter 
intivdy held b\ dilbunt jHi^ons ol llu Inteiintioiud ( om- 
nnltee loi a peiiod ol two >eais, but in \uw ol 1 n/;jlan(Ps 
jiositum in tlu world\ rotton itielustiv» the President will be 
dccteel ev(i\ seee)nd \< n (lom amonyst the hiif^Iish repic- 
senlati\es ol llu lute mat lonal ( eannntlee', and whenever the 
Preside luy is he lei by «i upie-^e ntatne' [lom anollui country 
the I nt;hsh iepu‘‘( ntatue*- will a])pomt from amoiif^st their 
numbe is the candulale ol tlie Vice Pu'sidt my 

Mr V Tf C) 1 R O’V 1) intimated that lie had decided to resign 
the office of Piesidcmt, which he had held for fi\c yeais, as Tic 
thought it advisable that this important honour should be sharcci 
by other nicmbeis of the eommittec who had worked for years m 
the interest of the International Fcclciation, he added ‘T have 
great jilcasuu in mewing the election of fount de Homptinne as 
President of tlic rntcinational Pcclciation We could not lia\e a 
more competent gentleman to hold the position I feel that his 
wide expeiience and knowledge will enable him to fill the ofhee 
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with ciedit to himself and satisfaction to the International 
Federation ** 

Dr Melius sud It is a ^roat pUa-.ure for nne to 
second the nomination of Count J de Hcmntinnr, not only as an 
old fiitnd of the fnlernaliona] Pederation, nut o'SMng’ to iny groat 
opinion of Ins ability to iicsuk clticuntly over tlic alfaiis of such 
an important organization I he resolution was put to the meeting 
and earned unanimousl> 

Count J DI IlEMPllNNP tlicn took the chair and in 
re])ly said I thank jou vciy cordially for the high Iniu ui which 
>ou have confoired upon me lust now by electing me Picsidcnt of 
the International ( otton Fcdciation You know that I ha\o 
hesitated considerabh in coming to the decision whether T should 
accept this very diflicult ]iosilion oi not ])aiticularh at i tunc of in 
exticmcly difficult crisis of the cotton industry , it is indeed a task 
to occupy this chair for which I lear I hardly |H)ssess the nccessiu 
(Qualifications I have accepted sokU lx cause T kn('»v foi certain 
that I piay count upon your hearty co operation and that vc^u will 
never refuse to assist me with your valuable, ^rank and friendly 
advice The jiosilion to whieli ^ou call me Ins been cnnnentl\ 
filled by all the predecessors, namely Mtssis lIolroNel Sir 
Herbert Dixon, John Syz and the late eminent Sir ( h irlcs Macaia 

VOTE OF THANKS TO RETIRING PRESIDENT 

Continuing, (omit { dc lleinptinne said I have had no 
oppoitunity to examine the reasons why Mr h TTolroyd, 
whose veiy able chairmanshijQ we have admired so ficquently 
during his five years of office, has arrived at the decision to 
hand in his resignation I feel convinced and have the mandate 
of everyone here to ex]>ress to you, sir, oiu high admiration for the 
efficient manner in which you have conducted the business con 
nectecl witli the chaiimansmp of the International Federation I 
am positive that during your teim of ofhcc die leputation and 
prestige of the International Cotton Federation has increased 
enormously, and I have the pleasure to convey to you the decision 
of your colleagues on the ( ominittce that as a tok n af then high 
appreciation of >c)ui sdviccs this vole of thanks he inscribed in a 
perm UK nt manner, m the form of a suitihU souvenir 

In closing my few remarks 1 lake the liberlv >f exhorting you 
to altoud assiduously to our tasks, by concentrating all your c fforts 
111 ordei to find a solution of the aery foimidahle and almost 
catastrophic situation of the industry I also a])peal to you to 
continue the veiy harmonious feeling-, which have always 
characterized our meetings 

I now propose that Mr F Ilolroyd Ix^ nominated first past 
president of our organization 

Mr WlIIIAM IIOWARIII seconded the resolution 
proposed by Count de Hemptinne, and being put to the meeting 
it was unanimously earned 

Mr Holroyd moved and Mi IIowarth seconded 
the appointment of Mi F A Ilargieavcs as Vice-President of the 
International Federation 
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Ml F V H ARCtKI A \ Ls coulialh thanked for tlic honour 
convc’^cd to Iiini and his nss cnlion b'v the imitation to act as 
Vice PicsKltnl, but lie ](greth d that owing to reasons of health he 
wis iniaWc to accept the j) siti m 

On the iiioliou <i Mi llolioyd, seconded bv Mi ITowailh 
I Kill ( ol N St 1(1 1 ) Blown Vkis itn iniipcuislv elec led Vice 
Ihc^ulcnt -)i til bile 1 national federation 

I Kill ( ol N Si n DON Brown leknowkdj^td the honoui 
I )iileiicd upon him and accepted tlu office 


NEXT COMMITIEE MEETING 

ft wis cl( cidecl th it tlu next meeting should be held in Belgium, 
in October next 

A vole of thanks was ]) issed to the C h nun in, ind the meeting 
concludttl 

It was un numoiislv lesolved that Air Amo S Pearsc lie 
appoinleel 1 xpeil Ad\ ise i to the Inleinilimal C omimltcc 
at an innual lee of one liunclicd guineas 


LE COMTE JEAN DE HEMPTINNE EST ELU PRESIDENT 

Plusieurs louinaux ont payc liommage au nou\eau President 
de la federation Intelnationale ( otonniere ct nous en citons un 
article du * Bicn Public,* Gand elate V e; mai 1930 

Le Comite elcla Fedeiation Intcinalionalc Coionniere, qiu s*est 
reum a Stresa le ^ mai, avail a proeeelcr a la designation d*un 
])residcnt cn remplacement de AI f r cWic Ilolroyd dont le mandat 
expirait eetic annee Cedant aux instance’^ unanimes dont il etait 
Pob]et, Ic Comte lean dc ]T(ni|)tinne a acecple d assumer la 
picsidenee cle la 1 ecleration Inteiiiation de ( onlonnuie Cc choix 
honore non sc ulc me nt le nemve 1 c lu, mais aiHSi (jancl ct la 
BtlgK|ue , d est le chgne couioniicment cPunc ennnete ct 
Kinaiquable earrieie 

ITn dcs prnuipaux succes tie ctlh ei fut h cRation ct 
Poiganisatiem dc PAssoeiation ( otonnieie clc Belgique Veis la 
hn dll siecle dcrnui, line coneuirtnec ipic ct cpuisante en etait 
airwe a menacci rexislence ni^mc de la filatuic de coton iKlge 
Cetteensc giavc ek\ail pourtanl etie leeonck, ]nusquklk aboulit le 
4 oelobre 1800, a la ( onstitiition de rAssoeiation Coloniueic 
lie Belgique Par la fixation dcs prix, Pumfication des conditions 
de ventc ct la limitation dc la jiroduction, Ic nouveau groupemtnt 
parvmt a dimmucr les cfTcts cle la ciisc et i pallier aux 
mconvenients d*unc concurrence iirai‘='onncc 

Cette action bienfaisante conLinua a sc manifestcr durant les 
annees qui precedeient la gueirc Les enses n’epargnerent pas 

* It has since then been decided that this meeting will take place on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 13 and 14, 1930 at the Hotel Astona 
Brussels 
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1 Industrie cotonnicre, mais on par\int i en allenuei les 
consequence.s L’on dul })lusiciirs (ois rccoinir au cboma^c Celui ci 
etait tantot obligatoire tanlol lacultaiif dans cc dcrriiei cas, unt 
indeinnitc dait leniist auv usines qui chomaicnl ou un'^ ledcvanrt 
payee yjir Ics usiius epn c<uitinucU(nl \ l^a^alllcl 

L’Associalion navut pas seulenitiil k soiici dc pallier aux 
crises, cllc ccntralisi les me sines <le el le use do Tindustne 
cotonmcrc toutc cnlicre 

Jannis son role nc fill pent ctre plus inipoit ml qu au lendcmain 
eie la gueric Riuncc ct dcpouilke j^ai 1 occujnnl, 1 ineiustne 
cotonnicre nicnagait <rotic vuuct i une longue mactivite Ln 
prevision de cot avcnir difficile, TAssociation des filatcurs se 
rcorgamsa cn iiiai IQ17 sous la forme dc socicle cooperative, qu^elle 
c conservee depuis lors Aussilol apies raimisticc cetlc socicte 
groupa les cominancks de cotoiis bruts el dc materiel dc premiere 
necessite, aplanil les difficultcs de crcclil si sinenses pour une 
Industrie ruinee par roccupation el Inbutdire de Tctrcingei pour 
ses matieies picmuies 

Quand, en ie)26, TAssociation feta Ic vingt cinquicine 
anniversairc ek sa fonefation, clle pouvail avec fu rle regarder 
I’ncuvrc aecomjilie ])cnelanl ce quart dc sieele M ns t( tie auvre elk 
en etail redcvable poui unc lies laige irt au Comic T^an de 
Iltmjitinne Vivc President eksses dtbuls, Pic side nt dcpuis i()03, 
il n’avait ]aniais cesse de lui assurer Ic ronrours inestimable de son 
activitc, de son influence, de sa line chf)loniatic ct dc son autoritc 
indiscLitte 

La constitution de PAssociition (olonnurc de Belgique en 
1899 avait oiganisc la filature dc coton dans k cadre national 
Mais le besom dkine entente intcnnlionale allait bientot se faire 
sentir C ar au debut du XXe sieck unc grave question preoccupait 
1 Industrie cotonnicre mondiak li rccoltc du coton inenac^ait 
de dcvciiii insuffisante jioiir Jam face au de\elopp( ment piogiessif 
dc Pinduslric 

Dc]a, pendant la gucru dc Secession, Pindusliu eolonniere 
avait connu une peniiiu ck sastreuse dc maluu s ])remi( res qiii avait 
mcinc cause la slagnilion (oinpUtc dc ccilains centres industnels 
colonnieis Votei que la nkme la Iklgicpie envisagcaicnt la 
cuation cl le de ve lofjfx me nt cks phntations dc colon dans leiirs 
colonicspoin ne plusdcpcndu unieiiumcnt dc la, ncolic amencainc 
Mais CCS plans daunt cU icabsation lointainc ct des mcsurcs 
urgenUs sbmpos«ucnt ( ksl alors qiu PAssociatton ( olonnicre 
de Bclgicpic, icunu cn asscniblu g nciale le 14 octobic igo^, 
decida de seme lire cn rappoit wc k-» pnncipalcs associations de 
filatures dc branee, d’AlleiTiagnc cl (rAiKldcru, cn \ue cPunc 
action eomniunc 

Icq dteembre IQO^, le cointe Jean de Ilcmptinne exposait a 
Passemblee generale le resultat dc ses demarehes aupres de M 
Georges Motte, president de PAssociation cotonmcrc frangaise 
Ses propositions ayant rec^u Paccueil le plus favorable, P Association 
cotonnicre dc Belgique pnait son president de poursuivre les 
negociations et lui doniiait I’assurancc qu*il seiait sum pai les 
filateurs beiges s’ll adhcrail en leur nom a une entente Inter¬ 
nationale sur le ehoinage 
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Lc 13 jaiivier igo4, rasscmbh*c generalc clait a nouveau saisie 
cle la question. L'Angleterrc cl la France, tout en rcconnaissant 
la neccssite du chomago, \\c soinblaicnt pas pres dc le realiser.^ La 
rouuion cstimant que, dans ces conditions, un chomage imiiiediat 
n’elait pas jiossil)!!', votait la resolution suivanlc: 

“ L*A.-nSociation cotonnierc do Holgkiue, rcunie on asscmhlec 
gcncrak‘, dt‘cidc cn principc lc chomage dc la filature dans dcs 
conditions a determiner sjLuvant les inesures de chomage ado{)tces 
eu Aiigleterre et dans Ics autres pays.’’ 

En transmettant cette resolulioni a M. C. W. Macara, president 
de I’Association dcs filatures anglais, lc Comte ]can de Hemptinne 
ecrivait: 

Notre Association cstime qu’il serait du plus haul intcr^t 
qu’une entente soit conclue entre les filateurs d’Anglctcrre ct du 
Continent. Pour atteindrc ce resiillat, la nicsure la plus simple et 
la plus pratique serait dc rcunir les clclcgues. (les associations 
cotonniere de tons les pays. Un congr^s ctiulierait les nioycns de 
parer aux exefes de la s])Cculation et dcsignerail un comitc inter¬ 
national qiii se rounirait (phaque fois que les interets gtneraux de 
I’lndustrie cotonniere I’exigeraicnt.” 

Telle fut I’origine de la Federation Internationale Cotonniere. 
Les pourparlers engages avee les associations cotonni6res des divers 

{ )ays amenerent la reunion du premier Congres Cotonnier 
ntcrnational, qui se tint a Zurich en mai T(;04. Les principaux 
pa3rs mdustricls de I’Europe y ])articqi6rcnt et I’accord y fut 
(IHinitivement coiiclu. En moins de cinq ans, gr^ce pour une trfes 
large part aux efforts habiles et perseverants du Comte Jean de 
Hemptinne, la filature beige cle colon avail trouve a I’lnterieur la 
force que doiine la cohesion, a Texterieur la securite et la puissance 
inherentes a une vasle organisation iuternationale. 

La Federation nc devait ])as cesser de s’etendre. Ellc compte 
actuelleiuent pays adherents: I’Allemagnc, I’Anglelcrre, 
I’Autriche, la^ Belgique, la (Hiine, Ic^ Daneniark, I’Egypte, 
I’Esjiaguc, rEsthonie, la Finlande, la France, la Hollande, la 
Hongrie, ITtalic, les Incles, le Japon, la Norvege, la Portugal, la 
Suede, la Suisse et la Tclieco-Slovaquie. 

De |(j04 a i<)2(;, elle a organise douze Congres internationaux 
Cotonniers tonus successivemont a Zurich (*004), Manc'hester 
(iQoO, Br6mc (igo6), Vienne (i(;o7), Paris (i<;o8), Milan (iQOC)), 
Bruxelles (icoo), Barcclone (iqii), Scheveningen (1013), Zuricli 
(jQ2o), Stockholm (IQ22'), Barccdone (ro2c;\ F-e prochain Congres 
aura lieu k Paris en 1931. 

A son initiative, des statisliques sont dressees semes!riellemenl 
pour 6tablir la consommation et les stocks de coton dans le mondc. 
Ces statistiques sont publiees dans le Cotton Bulletin,” revue 
trimestrielle de la Federation, traitant de tout cc qui est rclatif a la 
culture, au commerce et k I’industrie du coton. 

La Federation a organise I’arbitrage des htiges survenant entre 
parties de natiqnalite diff6rente: les industriels de tous pays 
peuvent ainsi eviter les lenteur^ des procedures judiciaires et faire 
trancher leurs difF6rends par des arbitres competents. 

En&n et surtout, e’est aux efforts de la Federation Inter- 
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iiationale que Ton doit raugmcnlation ck*.^ rtk'oUes dans los colonies 
anglaises, frantjaiscs, italiennob, hullamlaises. jjortiigaises. 

Lcs voyages (rctudes dans les regions pnmices a la culture du 
coton, I’lnflucnce des ineinkres de la Federation sur los 
gouvcrneinents de noinhreaux |>ays, la propagande intense par des 
publications largement reiiandiies, out attire ratkmtion sur les 
besoins iinpcTieiix de I’indiistrie cotoiuueiv el sur les avantages de 
la culture du colon. 

M. A. S. kearse, secretaire general de la Federation, se rendil 
frcquemnieut aux Indos, en Kg3n>te, au Soudan, au liresil, aux 
Etats-Unis, on Chine et au Japon. 1 -e resiiltat dc ses etudes cst 
consigne dans des ouvragi's ploins (Fintcrel. 

A la deiiiande des gouverueincnls de la Colombie, il a parcoura 
reccminenl cc pays et son inlassable aclivite croe sans cesse de 
nouveaux cliain]is de culture. 

On coinpreuda reeuvre realisee par la Federation si Ton songe 
quo, malgre lcs ravages occasionnes par le charanc^un “ boll-weevil 
aux recoltes anicricaines et malgre le devcloppemoni d(‘ la consoni- 
mation d<‘S filalures dis Mtats-Unis, rindnstrie cotonniere n’a 
plus soufl'crt d*une iiisuffisauce de inati^'Tos ]irenner(‘s. 

L*<ruvrc out reprise, la Federation iMitend la poursuivre et lo 
mcilleur gage de rhcnireuse contmuation do son programme c‘sl 
certes la nomination du Comte Jean de llemptinni^ a la jiresidonce. 
1) n*a pas etc sculemcnt im des grands ])romoteurs de sa creation. 
II a etc intimemont infilc a sa \u' cpiotidienne et n chaeune ilo scs 
initiatives*^ II on cst de])uis dc longues aniuk's le Vice-President 
devouc. Enlin il jouil dans les milieux cotonn'ors inteinationaux 
et d’une Ires vivc sym])athie et d’unc Ires grande autorilo. 

Cette nomination ost a sou ogard un temoignage <1*11110 logitinio 
reconnaisbanco. Pour Gancl, jiour rindust rio cotonniere beige, jiour 
la Belgique enfin die cst un grand honneur. Fdle assure* au jiays 
un role ])repouderant dans une des grandes industries inondiales. 
Ellc augmente encore le ])r<*stige d*uri [lays qui sc trcriive toujours 
egal a hn-ineme, dans la guerre ])ar la droiture et la vaillance, dans 
la paix par Pesprit de travail el de progres, 

PRESENTATION TO MR. ARNO S. PEARSE 

On his completion of 25 years’ service as General 
Secretary of the International Cotton Federation. 

On the evening o{ May 5, U)30, a baiKpiet was offcied by the 
Italian Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association to the 
members of the International Oitlon Committee at Slrcsa, 
and on this occasion Mr. F. H o 1 r o y <1, as President of the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Federation, made a presentation to Mr. Arno S. 
Pearse, on his retirement, at the cud of June next, as General 
Secretary of the International Federation, which position he has 
occupied for 25 years. 

The present consisted of a liandsome oak cabinet, contain¬ 
ing a solid silver lea and coffee service, together with a silver cigar 
box. 
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The inscription on the tra.> of the seivice reads — 

Presented to Arno S Peaist 1 )\ the C oiniiiitt^c of 
the Intcinaliunal J ccUiation ol Master Cotton 
Spinncis’ and Manufacturcis* Absociations at 
Slits'! (11 lU), May S, as i token ot 

aijpicciation loi 2S \cars* luglil} ellicient seivicc 
db General Secretary ol the Intciiutional Cotton 
i ede 1 itioii 

I he International C olton ( oiuinittec 

TThen follow the fac-similc signatures oi the C ommittee) 

Mr Holroyd added that the regret at losing the valuable 
services of Mi Pearse as International Seeretary was tem])ercd b> 
the fact that the Intcinitional Fedeiation would ‘:till ictain him 
in the capacity ot E x ]) e r t A d v i s e r to the Committee, in whose 
interests and those of the members he bad kboeued so cliligently, 
conscientiously, and satisfactoiily lor the iiast quaitcr of a centuiy 

Messrs Olivetti (President of the Italian Assoention), Count 
Jean de Hcmptinnc, John Sy/, Dr Cj Mylius, Arthur Kuffler, 
and Paul Schlunibcrgtr also paid tiibutes of respect, ] laisc and 
appreciation of the untiring services rendered b^ Mr Pearse to the 
International Federation 

Mr ArnoS Pearse, on receiving the gilts, spoke of the 
intense pleasure he had taken in the tasks ontruded to him, and 
said that whatever suceess he had attained had only been achieved 
by hard work, and still more hard work He thought this was the 
appropriate keynote m these days of distro^-., if the lormer prestige 
and power of the cotton indiistiy as a whole liad to be regained 
Ml Pearse thanked the Committe'c lor all tlie kindness he had 
received and the indulgence they had shown to him during the 
2$ 5ears, he also expressed great satisfaction at tlie personal honour 
that had been paid to him bv tlie a])])omtment of ms son as his 
successor Concluding, Mr Pearse said the Intci national Com¬ 
mittee could be assured tluit, as tar as ]a> willnn his ixDwer, he 
would continue to further the aims and aspirations of the Inter¬ 
national Federation, \dueli enioyed woilel-wicle respect and 
admiration 


Causes of the World-Wide Depression in the 
Cotton Industry and Possible Remedies. 


This IS the title of one of the main subiects which will engage the 
International Cotton Congress that is to be held in Pans, June 23 
to 23, IQS I 

It IS proposed that each affiliated association should consider 
the causes and remedies froiri its special points of view, and submit 
to the International Committe a report, with a view to common 
action being taken at the Pans Congress It is suggested that these 
reports be in the hands of the International Committee not later 
than March i, ig^i 
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Amongst 11 k causes which ha\o upset Ihc ccpiilihrii ni between 
supply inel (hinnul then ne inan3 and whilst the lo l(»wnv 
cuunierUion is not re .^ai tie <1 is coinjilete yet i1 iiui\ scive to 
stimulate th()Uf;lit, inel il is with this jHiipost in view that w 
sketch out these he lelin^s 

(1) 1 he cnoiine us ]H)st w \i de \clojiineut e 1 the cotton melustis 
in the 1 ast, piineipalh ) ipan, Inelii inei ( Inn i which ee-iniiliies, 
laterely throii^, h double ind tieble shills h i\e euiiciiuied nnn\ 
markets in the Ncai ind 1 ar 1 ast and Alnc i, paiticulnlv m 
j^rcys tluis disjilaeinj^ the st qile products e)l e)l(l suppliers 

(2) I he a])pueiil idojition of the 4S houi \\etk 111 many 
1 uiopean countiie s which, paradoxic ally thc)uc,h it may sound, his 
led to tlic incu ise d woikint, of cxistin^ machnuu (thiem^h the 
intioductioii o^ teiiijioiaiy double slults) in many LuioiKan 
countries whenever theie is a spurt in the demand, thus Ic idinjj to 
very snort-live d jie nods oL ste uly Inismcss 

Whilst Ixloit the Wanhmj^lon ConfeieiKc m iny countries 
worked and hours, it ha-, heeoim ])ossil)1( to uin iiuehnuiy 
in eleuible shills oi 46 01 48 bemis ])ei week, 01 with the iddition 
ot three to five hours of o\e rtimc, as allowed in seveial eountiuson 
the Continent, tlnis, sinee the intioeluction ol the [S Iioui week, 
the teital woikiiK capieits ol machine i\ in') men ised in m uiy 
Continental countiies New mills cstalilislicd since llu war liave 
only been able to woik leimiiH uitnely because the cost of 
jirocluclu'm could be decieascdb\ de-iulik shift*- 

(3) IJk geiKial incieasc in the Custom House I anils m all 
countiics except 1 upland has cnatul many liarricrs to the cotton 
tiade, loiceel deiwn jinces and rceluccel expent liade 

(4) 1 he civil war 111 ( hina mel the peilitital up et in India with 
boycotts a*^umst ioiei^ii made ^oods have Inel t>rav( conseciiienees 
le^r the cotton mdustiy oi I ancashir in paiticulai I Jie lattei his 
been feirced to leiok forothei miikets, and thus the vliok woild Ins 
Ikcii made to leel the icjxuussie>n of lancishiie’s losses in the 
I at I aste in maikets 

(0 Many oe iie 11 pie wir levels 7SP<* 

cent e)l tlu clients ol tlic cotton indust v icjircxnt the labourcis 
and the 11 ( mubec n^, ie,e d in aj^nuiltine m ill pails ol llu woild 
Piol>al)lv ij^iiculluie Ins not yet ad]ustcd itscH to Mu clntij^ed 
conditions bioiij^lil ilioiit Dy the Inu^e extension el mcelianie d 
transpoit, lele isme, vast ue is used foimeily (01 lodder crojis 

(6) llic effect of tlu fashion of shoit skills and little luulei- 
clothing lias bee n m nked em the cottem industry Whilst aitilicial 
silk has taken away seunc tiade horn the cotton indusiiy, it has on 
the otlui hand lulpe cl to sell ollici ^oods partly made with cotton 

(7) Ralionali/ation lias iirocccdecl inobably quicker than has 
been realized, and tins ^noj^rcss, whilst of final uha itaj^e to tlu 
world, has created an nitcrn fioiu which mdustiy as a whole 
IS temporaiily sullenn^ Science Ins been applied to a^Ticnlture, 
seed selection, <iitifKial manures, increased imlk -supply through 
scientific selectmn of cows, use of agiicuUural niachiiuty, elcctiicilv 
lias been applied to agriculture, piivatc bonus, factoius, etc , oil 
binning in jilaceol coal 1 abour-saving ajipbanccshaveliecn intio- 
duccd cverywheic m mines, factoius, ianns nul homes ill loi tb< 
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purpofjC o{ ccononiihing labour and bringinj^ about, for a time, 
unemployment and reduced purcliasing ix)wer of the masses. The 
lirht economics of any uncm]>Ioycd family are in rc‘'])ccl to under¬ 
wear and replenislimcnt of cotton goods Ubccl in the lunischold. 

All tlie achievements of science liave tended to jiroduce more 
witJi less labour than in the past, thus creating in many articles 
tjverj)r<Hliiction and simultaneously imcmployment. This saving 
of labour has been forced upon in (lust ry through increased rates of 
wages in the post-war period; the higher rales of wages have 
accelerated rationalization in all directions. 

(8) Price of silver is the lowest on record, and China, besides 
being engaged in a civil war, has the great handicap of a silver 
monetary system. 

(q) The deflation in the monetary systems of European 
countries. 

(to) The crash on the American Stock Exchange with its 
world-wide influence in all industries. 

(11) Rationalization in some cotton mills, especially in U.S.A. 
and Japan, with higher output ])er machine against which 
conservative mills are unable to compete. 

(12) Too short a working week in some countries and consequent 
high cost of production. 

(13) The more general introduction of the “ instalment 
system of payment has caused a spending of earnings in antici¬ 
pation and accentuated the crisis. 

(14) The excessive burden placed on industry by “social 
legislation “ and other taxea 

(15) Antiquated trade union restrictions ought to be abolished 
and Ixi adapted more in relation to the advance made in the 
modern technical equipment of the mills, where a great deal of 
labour-saving machinery has been introduced. Wages require to l>e 
readjusted in ratio to tlu'se modern equipments. Both those are 
amongst the recommendations made by a special Commission 
ajjpointed by the British Labour Government to investigate the 
causers of the depres5\ion of the Britisli Cotton Industry. 

Amongst the remedies that suggest themselves there is likely to 
be much disjxite whether they may be regarded as a cause or as a 
remedy. Thus rationalization may, if resorted to too rapidly and 
too generally, become for a period at least, the cause of unemploy¬ 
ment for some mills. 

There are many who will argue that the interference of Govern 
ments (U.S.A. ancl Egypt) in the purchase of raw cotton has been 
a detrimental factor, yet others are of the opinion that these 
valorization schemes have for their object the steadying of the price 
of the raw material on a level that will be sufficient for the fanner 
to produce it. Limitation of acreage by the farmers would corre¬ 
spond to the action of organized short time amongst the spinners. 

Amalgamation of mills is one of the remedies adopted in most 
countries, and consequently it may be regarded as the most hopeful 
one. “ Survival of the fittest is a policy hardly recommenciablc 
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in our so-called (Milightened limes, yet slill advocated hy a large 
number of null owners. 

Marketing direct to the consumer is another of the remedies that 
has been suggested. 

It is not claimed that this list of causes or remedies is complete. 
The purpose of tins article is mainly to direct the line of thought 
to these and other causes and remedies, so tliat when the time comes 
for the preparation o( the re}>orts there is some groundwork (lone, 

Arno S. IT-Arse. 



REPORTS FROM ASSOCIATIONS. 

AUSTRIA. 

Spinning Section. 


Since the beginning of 1030 the numlx^r of spindles at work has 
diminished from, in round numbers, 75(),ooo to 666,000, that is, 
about 12 }X'r cent. Yarn production has experienced a similar 
reduction. Comjiared with January, i(;2g, the number of spindles 
at work has diminished exactly 33^ per cent. These facts alone 
give a clear idea of the critical comlition of business, a condition 
which has l)y no means come to its end yet, but grows daily more 
acute. In tlu? first four months of i(;3o, exiiorts from Austria 


were: — 


Cotton yarn *. 

fn Jan. 1929 

.S(iuare meties Square metros 

Unbleached . 

. 22,000 as against .Vi,039 

Bleached . 

. 542 „ 518 

Dyed . 

. 849 „ 1,048 

Total 

23,41 r „ 3^605 


which makes the reduction in these four months 34.2 |)er cent, iv 
compared with 1029. Business with Germany and Hungary has 
suffered most severely by this shrinkage, while exports to 
Roumania and Jugoslavia are also consiclcraldy reduced. Home 
trade is thoroughly unsatisfactory, as is clearly seen from the fact 
that in January, 1929, 438,000 kilograms, in round numlDers, could 
have been delivered to Austrian buyers against 338,000 kilograms 
in April, 1930, which works out at a reduction of ]icaclically 23 per 
cent. Ex[X)rt prices are ordinarily associated with losses, while 
in the liomc trade they have moved very close to rock-l*)otloni prices. 
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An impio\cmenl m the state of Imsmcss is not to ix cxjoctcd m 
the ininudiaU futuic, Ixciiisc lionu con xiinpuon ol (otton goods 
can baldly RCo\cr in ni its [lustiit si lU <1 (k[)ussion wlicn 
gcncial ccoiiouiic ul itunis ait consult ltd, vvlulc llu tliaiuts ol a 
list intx]K)ilsau sbs^lit wlitii llit tqiiill} iinl u< uiablt (tiidilioiis 
in 11r countiu 1 > which we cxjxut art taken into utounl 


WlW ING SUIION 


0 [ the 17,000 wtaMiig It 01ns which ait in jilact in Au Iria, 
something like 4,000 ait not woiki 1^ wink a pcition oL tin 
itmaintlci arc lunning iiiitlti slioit time Inc is^diiction 111 

production ol cloth coin])artd with last ytai must have itaclitd 
about 30 tier cent in the first ioui nioiuhs ol Ini 3tai In 
contrast with tins sevtu sct-lnck in luisintss tlu nm oit ol ct^tlon 
cl(»th has itmanutl to nparalnt I3 liiv^h loi du iigurts au — 


Cotton cloths 

UnbleT.thcd 
Bleached 
Dyed in piec c 
Printed 
Dyed in > un 


In Ian 1929 
Squirt niitub Squ lu metres 

lb 696 IS It, iinst 18,738 
2 828 2,820 

2,493 2,65o 

1,316 1,2^8 

S 979 , 6 049 


Total 29 312 31,498 

Consequently, imiiorts of cloth have only ilinunishtd about 7 pei 
cent as compared with ^0 ncr cent, tlu dcficunc^ in jiiocluction 
These figures show that tlu shaic of the home mdusli> in uiexting 
with tlie lequirtmeiits of the home trade is considerably less than 
in the jjrevious 3eai, a phenomenon winch is to be ex])laincd 
l)rinci])ally by the fact that the Austriaiij customs duly on cotton 
cloth lb in the prcbtiit critical lelations of tlie Lurupian cotton 
industiy an insuihcient i)rotcction agiinst our markets Ixing made 
a dumping ground for the excess ])ioduction of the couiitncs winch 
compete with ub For the reasons previously stated an improve 
ment of tins state <>i things is not lx expc ted in tlu near future 
Rather a fuithcr shrinkage ol activity in tlu weaving industiy is to 
be anticipated, unless in thccouisc ol the impending di-itussions lor 
acoinmeicial treaty a rcctiluation ol the quite inadcriuati piotcctivt 
duty on clotli could be liai)pil3 scemtd lor tlu wccuuig nulustr\ 


RAmrWOI LSPINNLRI r 

Scit Bcginn dcs Jahus iq-^o ist die /aid dti bctiulxiun 
Spindeln von rund 70 ,000 aul ()()(),exo, dtinnach uiu tea 12 
7 uiuckecgangcn Kmc analoge lltiabmindtuing hat aueli du 
Garn-rroduktion oifahicn Gcgciuibor dcin Jaiiuar i()2g bctiagt 
der Ruckgang der Betiiebssjnndcln gtnau ^3 V Dicx Kststcll- 
ungen allein geben cm dcutliclics Bild tier krisenliaften 
Geschaftsentwicklung, die abei noch kemeswegs /uin Alischlusbt 

f ekommen 1st, sondern sich taglich veiseharft In den ersten 4 
lonaten des Jahres 1930 wui den aus Oesterreich aubgefuhrt — 

Im Tahre 
1929 

M q M q 

Baumwollgarne, roh 22,020 ^egenuher 34,039 

Baumwollgarne, gebleicht 542 , 518 

Baumwollgarne, gefarbt 849 ,, 1,048 

23,4n 35,60S 


Zusammen 
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Somitbclragt dct TVusfuluriickgang iii dustn 4 Monatcn gegciiulHi 
(km Jdhrc ig2Q ^42 Am stuksldi isl von (iicsciii Aiislall das 
Gcschiit mit l 3 Liitsclilaiul und IJngaui bctiollcn, <locli isl auch 
der 1 \i)oit nadi Riiiiiincin und )ui,os]aM''n in aullalkndci Wcist 
ruckluihg Audi das Inl indsgc sclud 1st cm v )lLig imbctiudi 
gcndt^, was in cki I atsulu /uin Auscliuck koinml, class ini laiiuai 
i(j 2 () nodi Hind 4 ^S,cookv^ an < sic 1 u idiisc Ik kiulci abgdidcil 
wcukn konntcn, t,( 11 ^<)S,oookg 1111 Apiil uj^o, woi uis sk b c m 

\iislal] von lund 2^ (ii,il)1 13 u Picisliildun^ iin 1 xport ist 
duidigaiigis^ init VctliisUn vcdmnckn, w diicnd su sidi iin 
Inlandsgcsdi dt knaj)!) auf Basis dcr Sclbdkostcn bcwci^l bin 
die nidislc Zukunfl 1st ciuc Bcssciiing der gcsdi illlicbcn 1 ag( 
nidit 7U ciwaiUn, wcil sidi dci htiinisdic Konsuin in Baiiinwoll- 
gtweben nil [liiililuk aul die allgcniLiiK n >Mrlsclia(llidun 
Vcihaltnis^c von stiiuin icl/igcn lie Island nidil so l)ald ciliolcn 
durltc, walircnd die (liancen lui tiiK Slci^ciune^ dcs i xpoitcs 111 
Anbclradit der dienso ungunsligcn 1 a^< in den /Vbsal /1 indein 
geringc siiul 

lUuMwon wini ri i 

Von den in (Xsleiieidi voibandentn (ca l/,ooo Wdislulikn 
Sind iiind 4 ,(K )0 au’-sei Belrub g(skill, wilinnd du lesthdun 
Stuhk'/uin Icil in Kiii/aiheil laid 11 iXi 1 i/euguin^sauslall in 
Webwan git,(mi])(i dcni VoipiliK dirlU 111 den crsten 4 MonaU 11 
dieses T«diies cca ' (ncidit liaben Tin Gc'gensal/e /u duscin 
starken Bcsdialligungsriick^and isl die Linlulu an Bauinwoll- 
gewebtn in den ersliii 4 IVlonalen ele-> |allies !(;-)() cine verlialtni^- 
massig holic gebhedien, denn (i wurden miixnlierl 

Im Jalnc 
1929 


M Cl M ej 

Rohe Bwimwollgcwebc 16 696 i 18,738 

Gebleiditc B«iuinwollgcwcbe 2 828 , 2,820 

Gefaibte Baumwollfircwcbe 2 493 2,653 

BcdTucklc B lumwollgewebc 1,310 1,2?8 

Bunlfjewcbu B lumwoll^yc wt he S,979 , 6,049 

Deimiuh /u^immen 29 312 , n 498 


Is isl soniit (lu (le wt bc-Luifiiln nui uni 7 /uuitkge gauge n, 
gegeuubei d< tn Piodiiklions Auslall (k t ludusliu von ^0 ^ Duse 
Zdlcrn /eigtii, class dci AnU il dcr cigcnen Indn^-ltic an d< i 
Dtcknng (le-, licnniHlun Hcclailcs ein licdfiiltiid gcungcui isl, 
als er nodi iin vorigen Jaliu' wai, einc Lischcumng, wdclie in <ki 
Hau])lsache daiaiil /ui/uck/ufuhicn 1st, das die oslciuidiisdic n 
Gewdie/olle iinUn den clcrzcitigcn Kiistnvcnhallnisscn dci 
europaisclicn Baumwollindustiu koincii cnlsprcdicnden Sdiul/ 
pgen die Ueberse but lung dcs Maiklcs mil den Prnduklions- 
Uebcischusscn der Konkurren/lanclei biclcii Aiis den sdion 
fruher erwahnten Gnxndcn 1st nut eincr Besse*ruug dicsei Lagc hir 
die nachste Zcit nidit /u rediiien Viclmehr smcl weitcre Bctiiebs- 
emschiankiingen aiidi in dci Webcici zu ciwarten, wenn cs nidit 
im Zuge cler bevorstelienden Ilanelelsvcrtra^^vcrhandlungen 
geliiigen sollle, erne Vcibcs-senung dcs gan/ un/ukinglichen 
ZolKchutzes der We Inn dust rie lierbcizufuhren 

(yertin (hr l\(Wmvoll\lutmr und II ibir Ot \t(n(uh \) 
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BELGIUM. 

The poor situation descrihocl in our last report was still more 
marked at the end of the last quarter. 

The spinning sccticui is suffering from the ]')criod of slackened 
activity of the weaving section, and is experiencini^ the usual 
difficulties of making exports. 

Stocks are increasing and several s])inners have been obliged 
to adopt short time. In the weaving section business remains 
quiet. 

The number of operatives who are stopjied and who are on 
short time is increasing more and more. 


The original text hi French jolloios: — 

La situation peu bnllante signalee dans notre rapport ])recedent 
s*est encore accentuee au cours de ces deriuers mois. 

La filature suhit le centre coup du ralenlisseiiient de Tactivite 
du tissage et dcs difhcultes toujoursi croissant es rcncontrees a 
Texportation. 

Les stocks augmentent et plusieurs filatures sent obligees de 
pratiquer le ** short time.'' 

En tissage les affmres restent calmes. 

De nombreux metiers sont arr^tes et le short time ” s’etend 
toujours davantage. 

{Societi Co-operative Association C ontonnihe dc Belgique^ 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

The Czechoslovakian textile industry, and with it the 
cotton-spinning industry, which had experienccil unfavourable 
conditions in 1929, suffered a decided set-back in the first 
half of TQ30, which not only depressed the liome sales but also 
the export of yarn to so low a level that the grievous misgivings 
of the spinning world concerning the future seem to 1 k" amjily 
justiffe(i. The arrival of fresh orders and the re|>ort of actual sales 
persist in being quite inadequate and in showing a tendency to 
diminish. As a consequence of this, we must calculate on a perma¬ 
nent increase in the shrinkage of activities, which already amounts 
to an average of 20 i)cr cent., and on further complete stopjiage of 
whole mills. Stocks continue to diminish and possibility of 
employment is offered only for a brief period. 

Nor has any improvement appeared as regards die price at which 
yarn has been selling of late, a price which hardly coveis the cost of 
production. Neither home trade prices nor export prices yield 
any profit; competition is so fierce. On the top of all this comes 
a widespread feeling of insecurity, caused through severe losses 
resulting to the spinners from bankruptcies and through the lower 
prices of the raw material, 30 that, under these circumstances, a 
continuation of production can only be described as unremunerative 
for many firms. Many calls have been heard for some united 
action, on a large scale, of the cotton spinners to offer opposition 
to the further decline of this important brar*ch of tlic industry. 
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The original report in German follows : — 

Die sclion im V^'orjahre ungiinslige gcschaftliche Lage dev Csl 
Tcxlilincluslric und dainil auch dcr Bauniwolls]nniicrci, crfiihr iiu 
ersten ITalhjalir rg^o cine wesonllichc Vcrscharfung, die nichl bless 
den Absatz am Inlandsniarkt, soiulcrn auch den Garnex])orl aul 
cinen Tiefstand hcra])gc(lriirkt hal, dcr die schweren Bosorguisse 
dcr Sjiinncrkreise fiir die Zukinilt vollaul gcrcclil Icrligt erschoinon 
I asst. 

Dcr Auflragseingang wie auch dcr Ahnd aul hcstchonde 
Abscliliissc, sind dauernd ganz unzulnnglich und im Ahnchmcn 
licgriffcn. Infolgcdcssen muss mil cincr stiindigen Zunahme dcr 
olnichin diirchschnittlich schon 20% betragenden Belricliscin- 
schrankungen und wcilcren vollstandigcn Stillcgiingcn ganz(*r 
Botriel)c gcrcclmcl werden. Dcr Bcschaftigungsvorrat sink! 
anlialtend und hiclet nur noch fiir kurze Zeit Arbeit sindglichkcil. 

Auch hinsiclitlicli dcr zeilweise kaum die Eigcnkoslen dcckcn- 
den Garnverkaufsjireise ist keinc Besserung eingetrelcn; weder 
die Inland- noch die lCx])orl])rcisc werfen hei dev viTslarkten 
Konkurrenz einen Gewinn ab. Hiezu koiniul die allgcincinc 
Unsicherheil, liervorgerufen (lurch einpfindhehe Vcrluste dcr 
Spinner liei Insolvenzen und die riicklaufige Bewegung dcr 
R<)hiiialcrialpr<‘isc, sodass unter dicsen llmstiimlen die Fortsetzung 
dcr Produktion fiir vide Betriebe als unrentalicl zu Viczeichnen ist. 

Es inehren sich daher die Stiinincnj wclclie fiir grossziigigc 
gcineinsaine Aktionen d<'r Bauinwollspinncr einlrcten, urn dem 
wcitcren Verfal! dieses so bcdeulenden Industriczweigcs 
entgegenzuarbeiten. 

(11 'irtschaftsverband csL Banmwollspinnereicn.) 


ENGLAND. 

Spinning Section. 

The past (iiiartcT lias Ikhuv a difficult i)crio(l for spinners of both 
Egyjilian an<l American yarns. Especially has this been the case 
in the Anu'rican section of the trade, which has not worked more 
than so per cent, of full lajiacity. 

Efforts arc being made by spinners of Egyplian cotton to form 
a ('onvention, when'by, given tlu' RX|uisite sujijKirt, this section will 
be regulated and (‘ontrolled. 

On July 4 the Government Committee of Enquiry into the 
Cotton 'Prack issued their report and recommendations, and the 
various organizations con(:erncd are studying these with a view to 
seeing what arc the possibilities of giving effect to such recom¬ 
mendations. 

Weaving Section. 

The manufacturing section of the cotton trade is still depressed, 
more looms are idle than was the case three months ago, and the 
outlook is unpromising. Particulars of looms working arc as 
follows: — 

April May June 

52.23V/, (52.17% 55.85’% 
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FRANCE. 

The position of llu I itnch cotton inclustiy is consideralily 
worse than since the ]>ul)licalion of Iht last issiu of the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Bulkun in \\m\ llic ^tatc of ti ulc is really 
])ooi in all sections of the inclusti> (the Lv^>ptian s])iiining, section, 
Aineiicaii sj ininn section, ami wtavinu: section) ind v,(mrally 
tilt re 1 1 tciukncy foi a hirtlur decline in business 

Dining the whole ol the last quartet ordeis have be n smaller 
and deliveries have been conside lably icduccd Stocks have 
increased, and coinincnced to beat ehmn on the market eon- 
sideiably, notably in hne counts Prices ate really poor 

The difficulties of sale in the foieign markets do not cease to 
increase as a icsull ol the \ery low pi ices ollcicd by other countiics 
Lxj^oits to these inaikets show a niaiked decline in (oinparison 
with the report m i(;29 

I he question of oigani/ecl shoit tine is being studied, but the 
likely result is still uncertain, there has been no incieasc of wages 


J //r onj^uial t( \l in I rouli IoUolls - 

J ’etat des altaires dans Pindustru cotonnuie lianc^aise s’est 
sensildement aggiave depuis la jmblicatjon du Bulhtin Inter¬ 
national d’Avril derniei 

La situation cst nettement inauvaise dans toutes les blanches 
de Pindustric (filature dc ]uiuel, filatures cPAni iique, tissagc) 
et tres generalcment elk accuse encore une tendance a 
P aggravation 

Pendant tout Ic trimcstie les oidics ont etc inlcrieurs a la 
production et les engagements a Inier se sent consideiablement 
icduits Les stocks augmentent ct conim^ncf nt a ])csei lourdeinant 
sur le marc be notainment en ce qui concerne les files fins I cs 
l)ri\ sont {rancliemc nt mauvais 

Les difficultes ck vente sin les marclu s ctiangcis ne cissent 
dc s’aecioitie en laison des ties has pri\ ])iatiqucs pai cPauties 
pays (t Ics cxpoi tat ions sui n ■» niaichc s sont en rt gu ssnn inai(|iKe 
par ra])f)oit a U) 2 q 

I ’evcntualite d’un chcjinage eoneiitc est \ Pc tiide sans qiPon 
JU11SSC du tout jirciugti du lesultat de’» Penqurtc qui a etc ouvertc 
a ce sujet 

Aucuns augmentation de salaiics nkst i sigmdcr 

(nncrnf dc PIndustrie ( atonnun /1 in^aisc } 

COMMI'RCL LMIKILUR 

f IMPORTATIONS (IMPORIb) 

It I limicslir 
1930 1929 

Quint lux ineti iqucs 

(Metiic quint iKl 

(1) Tils de coton (cotton yarns) ii,092 8,754 

(2) Tissus de coton et an tres produits raanu 

factur^s (cotton cloths etc ) 


10,199 


5,089 
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11 i \P()R1 \ I IONS (L\P()RI S) 


(1) tils dc cotoTi (1 Dtton vnius) 


3S()qi 

11 bO 

De^itimtion 




Mcene Colouus fiUKU-.es et 
piut ctoi a ( \Ue 1 11 ind 

( t)loTues) 

PKs dc 

1 leiK h 

()()7 


M inbes ettUKCis (luiei n mul 

ts) 

d) 1 st 

lOOd 

(2) I IS us (le eot )n d uilies ptttlu 1 
fiduies (cotton e loths etc ) 

in mu 

itU) (>() 

10 S2() 

Dcstin ilirn 




Alficiic Colonio fi menses ct 
piotcctoi It (Xlj^ein uul 

C olonies) 

pus de 

1 I e n< h 

lOb ISl 

<)1 171 

Matches etran^cis (lotcicn m uket ) 

()0 21S 

72 OS'’ 


GERMANY. 

Spinninc. Si c iiov 

No jini)K)\tiii(111 lias 1 iktn pi i(( in the po itioii oMlit (Kiniaii 
cotton sjiinninL, iiidusliv dunnc, the s( (ond (]ii iitc i ol ((;-,c) Sale •» 
showed no niJ[)iovciiu nt thc\ uiinincd, is 1k(ou» In ])» 1 »w 
noinial At the same lime i1 hi^ not luin lonnd possible to jilaci 
‘•ellini^ price on i more lx ilth\ l)asis I he anion it ot orf^ain/ed 
short time at pnseiit Ik me, woiked must not onl> be continued, hut 
aise) consiele lahh incie ise el 1 he piodiutieui ol the Ge nuan cottem 
‘■puininc; tiadc has now sunk to less than 70 pei cent ot its normal 
capacity 

Ilie position It paituulail> agc,ta\at(d due to the fact that 
offers, mack by foieij^n ceiuntnes aic quoted c\(n below the 
uniemiiiie lativc Geiinan se Him; jirices 


/ /it lolloani^ IS i/u anginal rt / or I in (unnai 
SpinNI kj i 

Audi mi alx^e 1 uile lie n 11 (Jiiaital i(;^e> ist eine lesT(iunj^ in 
del allt,enuni(n 1 ic,e <l< 1 eleulseheii 1> uiiiiwollsjimne i( i nieht 
eincetieten Die Ve i k.iul t iti kiii erliiln ke me Helebuni^, sie 
bile b vie line In mie h w le voi, we it hmtei de m Noninlsl<md/uiue 1 
1 be iiM) w n e T nic lit nioe,he h, die \ e ik lulspie ise aui me i^esunde 
Basis /u l)im.^en Du bestehenelen Be t iidis inse In mkiin|.( n 
imissten elaliei nieht nin weitei «mlueht eilnlten, sonelein Mellach 
poeh \eisehiilt weielen Im 1 )iju hse linitt 1st die Pioduktion dei 
ekutschen H umiwolUpinne le un untei 70 ilnei Ki])a/it«il 
^csiinke n 

Du I ac,e winele noeh d iduuh lie Tonele i t ve 1-.ch u ft, da s die 
an sir h sc lion volh^ iin/iil mj^lulie n d< iitsclu n \ e ikaulspic isc duich 
ausbe 101 de lithe h me elnc,c An^e bote des Au-ilandes immc 1 wudei 
unterboten wuiclen 

( Irbcifsoiissiliuss d(r Ihutst/up BaiifiUiolh puivcr-i crbnndi') 

Weaving SrciiON 

riic'jvosition ol the South (leiman cotton weavnif^ industry has 
not imi)io\cd at all duiint, the •-((ond (punter ol i(;p> A** bdoie 
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customers arc holding back the distribution of new orders and are 
only coveriiij^ their most urgent requirements. In consequence of 
this inadequate demand extensive short lime had to be introduced 
during the second quarter. There does not appear to be any 
])<)ssibility in the near future of an increase in activity of the mills; 
on that account sliort time is considered to be necessary in the 
lilt lire or it may even be increased. Prices as usual are totally 
insulfic lent. 


7 //c orif^inal report ut German joUoiL^s : — 

Weberei. 

Die Lagc der siiddeutschen Baiiniwollweberei liat im 11. 
Qiiartal i()30 keinerlei Besserung erfahren. Die Ahnehmcr-ichaft 
ubl nach wie vor in flcr Erteilung neuer Aiiftrage ausserordentlichc 
Zuriickhaltung iind deck! nur den allerdringendsten Ecdarf ciii. 
Tnfolge des iinzulanglichen Auftragsbestandes mu<^stcn daher auch 
im II. Quartal iimfangrciclie Betriebseinschrankungen fortgcfiihrt 
werden. Es bestcht leider keine Aiissicht, in abschbarer Zeit zu 
einer grosseren Ausnutzung der Betrielie zu kommen. Die Bctricbs- 
cinschrankungen werden dalior auch in der Folgczeit auErccht 
erhalten oder noch verniehrt werden miissen. Die Preisc sind 
nach wie vor unzulanglich. 

(Vercin SnddetitscJier FaumufoWndustriellcr) 

Atii Exchange telegram from Berlin, dated July 7, ^taies that 
the Rhcnish-Westphalian cotton s])inning mills have unanimously 
agreed to curtail production by one third as from August i. ft 
was stated that sales have been effected by the reduced English 
jiriccs following lower wages. 

It was further slated that 60 per cent, of the operatives in the 
Gladbach Rheydt district were witlioui work. 

HUNGARY, 

Hungarian trade in C( 41 on yarns and cloth vluring the first five 
months was as lollows: — 


IMPORTS IN QUINTALS. 



1929 

1930 

Cotton yarns . 

. 24,307 

11,101 

Grev cotton goods . 

. 16,352 

12,286 

Bleached cotton goods 

. 4,265 

3,240 

iDyed cotton goods . 

. 1,039 

735 

Printed cotton goods 

. 1,663 

1,169 

Fancy woven cotton goods ... 

. 4,581 

2,730 

EXPORTS 

IN QUINTALS. 



1929 

1930 

Cotton yarns . 

. 1,649 

2,506 

Cotton goods total . 

. 6,364 

3,564 

Of which printed . 

. 5,387 

3,169 


As will be seen from the above fibres, imports during the 
current year have fallen considerably. This is especially marked in 
cotton yarns, due to tlie activity of new mills erected last year. 
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In bpitc of the falling imports of cotton goods, the ixisition of 
the Hungarian cotton-weaving industry has not iinpnjvod; prices 
are low and the terms of payment are rather iinravoural>le for the 
mills. 

The looms arc' turning out more and more rayon and half-silk 
goods. 'Fhe |K)sition in tlu^ knitting and (‘iiibroulery sections is like¬ 
wise unchanged. Stocks o( those go(Kls are satisfactory and the 
demand lor them, for the most part, is lurnished 1)\ the home 
industry. 


1 he oN^ntal ievf hi Gennau folhzus: — 

Uer Aiissenhandel Ungarns an Baumwollgarnen und 
BaLimw(dl\^areu gestaltetc sich in den erslen ^ Moiiaten des 
laufenden Jahres wic folgt : — 


EINFUHR IN Q. (IMPORTS IN QUINTALS). 

1929 

Haumwollffaino (cotton yams) . 24,307 

Rohe Raumwolli>owohe (fiicv cotton goodb) 15,352 

Gebleuhto Baumwollf»cwebe (blca<hed 

cotton goods) . . 4,2()5 

Ciofarbtc Baumwollgewc'l )0 (clvecl cotton 

goods) ... . . 1,039 

Bcdnicktc Baumwollgowcbc (ptintod cotton 

goods). 1,663 

Buntgewebte Baumwollgc'wcbc (fancy 
woven goods) . 4,681 


1930 

11,101 

12,286 

3,240 

735 

1,169 


2,730 


\USFUHR IN Q. (EXPORTS). 

1929 

Baumwollgarne (c'otton yams) . 1,649 

Baumwollgewebe insgesamt (cotton goods 

total) . 6,364 

Hiovon ent fallen «iuf bodiuckte Baumwoll- 
gewebe (of which punted) . ... 5,v387 


1930 

2,506 


3,561 


3,169 


Wie aus den olugen Daten ersichlli(h, isl du* Kinfuhr im 
laufenden Jahre wieder erliehlich zuriu'kgegnngt'n. Bci den 
Haiuiuvollgarnen ('rkliirt sieh ditsc'r Uinstand tcnlweise (lurch die 
latigkeit der im vorigen Jahre in Bctrieh gc'setzten neuen 
Spinnereic'n. Trot/, des fallenden Importes an Baumwollwareii 
hat sich die Laf2f<‘ der ungarischen IbiumwollwelaTcuen nieht 
gebessert; die Prcise sind gedrikkl und die Zahhingslx'clingungen 
fur die Fabriken zicmlich imgiinstig. Auf dtMi Wel)sliihlen werden 
in imnier grossercmi Masse kunst.seiclene und halbseicltmc Artikcl 
gcarl>eitet. Die Lago der Strickcrei- und Wirkeroifabriken ist 
gleiclifalls unverandert; der Absalz 1st liesondcrs an Striiinpfen 
luul Trikowaren l>ofriedigend und der Bedarf an diesen Waren 
wircl zum grcjssten Tcil von den inlandisclien Fabriken gedecRt. 

iLandesverehi der Ufigarischeti TexliUndustriellen^ 


ITALY. 

Retrenlly the sales of yarn have drop|)ed and it is probable that 
the spinning mills will further Imve to reduce their production. 
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"riic weaving mills also experience difficulty in selling their 
goods, not only in Italy but also abroad. 

The figures of Italian iinj)orts and exports from January i to 
April 30, of the years iq 2Q and ig’S, arc conii)ared in the 

following table: — 

r- - -UKJO- —V - - - - , 

()j. li J-uo li Liii (J. li Lm* 

Impoits oi U.i'w Cuttoii .. 7:'.MOHO,IT)I MW,I05,7,i0 .Sth,n7 7hf>,l;J7,MJ.) 


Vani hM>oilnl .. .. HI,071) I!5,«21,r»h7 hi,1*01 12.5,«2h,007 hl,‘20:i i22,8«(»,7.S2 

Cloth .. .. 102,127 ;hSI,3n,177 I7h,10j 430,700,003 170,0:)2 447,302,071 

2i:i,707 100,00.1,004 2.00,101 .000,328,130 2.')2,2I 1 .->70.210, l."i { 

As already mentioned in our rc]K)rt on the Italian C’otton 
Industry for tlie first quarter of this year, the profits on the sales 
both at home and fi^r cx])ort continue to lie almost nil, a fact 
which correspomls to the considerably fallen i)rices. 

JAPAN. 

During May the Jajianese ('oltoii Spinners’ Association decided 
to increase curtailment in the mills from 17,2 per cent, to 27.2 per 
cent. 'This new rate to he ojierative from June i() to the end 
of this year. 

Spinners have liad to resort to short time owing to increasing 
stocks 0*1 yarn and cloth in the nulls and the falling-off in ex])ort 
trafle, brought about by the removal of the gold embargo, the 
slumji in silver, and the increase in Indian cotton duties. It is 
estimated that the increase in short-limc working will mean the 
dismissal of some 15,000 cotton oiK'ratiyes in Japan, and labour 
trouble is brewing. According to Finance and C.ominerce,” 
Shanghai, trade union leaders are threatening a general strike of 
cotton-mill workers, but it is doubtful if it will materialize since the 
unions arc not strong. 

SPAIN. 

It is very difficult to d(‘fino exactly the tendency of the Spanish 
market in tt*xtiles. Owing to its great divt^r-ity, conditions are 
not uniform. 

The general tendency of prices is a downward one. [n some 
textiles biianish manufacturers work without any margin of profit, 
hut in fine yarns the profit is satisfactory. Printing establishments 
arc working full time; dyers arc working irregularly, those turning 
out novelties 1>eing bettor engaged. 

There is a great lack of demand for the typical cloths made of 
carded yarns, though in wide ones trade is better. Owing to the 
depression of the peseta there is a regular demand for exports of 
our goods. 
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"^toTTON GROWING 

IN NEW COUNTRIES 


British Cotton Growing Association. 


T he twenly-h(tli Annual Report ol the Biitisli Cotton Glowing 
Association recouls substantial progress m the de\elopnient of 
cotton growing in the Biitish ('olonics. The increase m 
pioduction is more remarkable in lace oi the tact that the conditions 
in the cotton iiulusti}" (onUiuiecl to he unsatisfacioiy. 

I'lie Association lejunls that there are now ample sup])lies of 
Empire and other outside growths o( cotton, and with the deteiioia- 
tion of the quality of the American croj) these' cottons are becoming 
moie popular anicmgst spmnerb, not only m this country, but on 
Continent. The Cotton Trade is gradually coming to realize the 
importance of Empire and outside growths of cotton, and the 
increase in production is aheady having an effect upon tlie pnee 
tor American and Egyptian. Empire and other miscellaneous 
growths can now be purchased on a reasonable basis in comparison 
with American, and given normal trade conditions there is no 
doubt that spinners will use them more extensively in the future, 
as supplies can now be obtained throughout the year. 

A review of the work accomplished in the different colonies 
follows: 

India. 

The cotton crop germinated well on all farms except some of 
the newly developed lands m Nili Bar. The ‘‘ whitc-fly ” pest 
of cotton was caichilly watched throughout the year. The rirsl 
white-flies were scum when the earliest jilanls were Ihrc’c or four 
inches high m the montli of May, The iK'st increased at a very 
fast rate and by the middle of July the intestation was exceptionally 
heavy on all varieties. There weic strong indications at the time 
that the yield and quality of the cotton crop would be as liad if not 
worse than experienced during* the past three years of diseased 
crop. Fortunately the heavy rams of July and August resulted in 
the destruction of most of llie inatureci wnitc-flies. As a result all 
varieties improved considerably, and it is satisfactory to be able 
to report that though the yields obtained last year are appreciably 
lower than those recorded in the non-disease years the final yielcis 
are appreciably higher than during the previous three years. It 
has been found that American varieties are less susceptible to the 
effects of while-fly when sown late and this practice is now adopted 
on all the company's farms. The (indigenous') varieties, being 
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less siisccpillule to wlute-fl> dlLick, au sown first Ihc earlier 
e\.peiimcntal evidence of the uady ics|)onsc ot diseased plants to 
laU manuring with nitrogenous manures have been confiimcd and 
it IS piol)al)lc that this pi iclict will Ik adopUd on a comnitrcial 
seaU next m ison 

J he cuhi\ituui o( 4h vaii<t\ ot Punjab-American, which 
comprists llie gicater portion of the American type grown m the 
Ihinjal), has been discontinued at the Khaiicwal Demonstration 
I arm, as well as on most of the othei faims managed by the 
company I he following statement &er\cs to indicate the 
unsuitability of this type foi local conditions 

During the past vear the 2SgF variety has piovc cl its supeiionty 
over all olhti varieties on practically all farms, in virtue of the 
premium offeied for this quality coupled with its relative yielding 
capacity 

About 200 acres of cotton wcie e->[)ecially allotted for 
e\periinental purposes in testing cotton varieties, and in manurial 
and otlier exjjciiments, including those iindeitaken by the cotton 
icsearch botanist Sixty selections made hy the company's staff 
fiom the 289F commercial crop and also some imported varieties 
were tested Some of the new selections show considerable promise 
and they will be propagated at as fast a laic as possible A system 
ul pure seed supply to meet full rcquiiements of the company as well 
as those of other land holders and of the Department of Agiieulture 
has been adopted 

The entomologist deputed by the Imhan Central Cotton 
Committee to investigate the white fly pest at Khancwal is doing 
valuable work, which indicates that the white-fl> can in part be 
controlled by spraying the cotton plants with a compound of rosin 
and soda Expeiimenlal results indicate that an additional yield 
of 100 to 200 pounds may result from this ticatment Control by 
this method on a scmi-commercial scale will be undertaken next 
season There are indications that the wlule-fly pest is m large 
part controlled by its parasites and depredators The KhanewaT 
entomologist is investigating llic possibility ol breeding diese and 
of preserving them in cold stoiage until such time d-> they may be 
rcquiied foi the outbre'ak of the pest in the caily summer months 

Gpneral Remarks 

The' B C G A (Punjab), Ltd , has now Ix'cn actively interested 
in cotton growing in the Punjab for the past nine years, and the 
extent to which it is contributing towards the agricultural 
development of the Piovince may be gauged from the following 
facts — 

I The greatest souice of capital wealth 111 the colony areas 
of the Punjab is cotton In addition to the indigenous varieties, 
an American variety known as 4F is grown over a large area of three 
million acres annually This vanety suffered severely from some 
unknown disease m igig and 1921 It also lends itself readily 
for mixing with the indigenous types, it having only X-in staple 
as compared with about 2 in of the indigenous t3q5cs The mixing 
of different staples m the Punjab has now reached a chronic stage, 
and probably cannot be controlled even by legislation 

289F The company has been mstiumenlal in popularizing the 
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Punjab-American 28yF vaiicty—^staple ins A hw ounces of 

seed of this variety wcic brought lioni Mr Milne’s selections in 
Lyallpur in 1921 by Professor Roberts Since that year it has been 
grown on constantly mcicasmg areas at the Khanewal farm It 
has consistently gnen licttcr yields, and has shown itself more 
resistant to disease than 4F In the season pist oicr it was sown 
on o\er 4,000 aens in the \ irious faiiii-, of the company, and 
produced ncarl> 3,000 bales 

A \arietv known as 285F which had l>ccn rtcommended by the 
Agricultural Dtpartment fiom al)out lyig onwards, and which has 
never been favoured by the company, has now completely 
diaapi)earcd As regaicls 2S9F, the Agricultural Department in a 
meeting of the Provincial Boaid of Agriculture at Simla as late as 
last August gave it as their view that this cotton could only be 
grown whcic sufficunt water was available for irrigation in 
November It is mteu sting to note that m the past year, on three 
of the company’s farms, whtie water supj^ly was available up to 
October 13 only and was \L\y erratic throughout the summer, this 
variety has given better fields than both 4? anel the indigenous 
types 

Wi SI INPILS 

11k preiduction ol Sea Island ceitton 111 the West Indies during 
Kj 2 L) e\cceded S,cx)0 baits ol lb oath, which showed a slight 
incrtase on the pievious season, and was more than suflicient to 
meet the requircnunts ol spinners of this long-stapled variety 
Larger quantities were produced in the islands of Montserrat, 
Antigua, St Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla, and theie was a slight 
falling-olf m iiiocluction in St Vincent and Grenada Weatnei 
conditions geneially were favoiuable, there were no hurricanes or 
serious sloims during the year, but in Montserrat heavy rams in 
Tune and |iily caused some boll-shcdding, and there was a 
likelihood that the crop would be adversely aliccted Later reports 
were more favourable and the final figures foi the crop indicate a 
lecord yield and a record letuin per acre for Montseriat 

The heavy rams in Octolier and Novembci, i(;28, m St Vincent 
caused heavy loss fiom boll diseases, with the result that the crop 
wa*^ short and the rcluins per aeic low Professor Ballou, the 
rommissionei of Agneuiluro, visited St Vincent in April, iQ2y, 
and as a result ot Ins investigations the first day for planting cotton 
in the 1929-30 season was changed to September i Ilitherto 
the cotton has gent tally been planted in ]unc and Jtily, and the 
most iiersislcnlly regular cause of low fields for many years has 
been the t'>cessivc moisture dunng October and Novenilxr The 
latest iciK)rls indicate that the change in the cotton season has 
gxeatly improved the quality of the lint, although a reduced acreage 
was planted owing to the doubt entertaineel bv cotton growers 
regarding the late cultivation of the plants The quality of St 
Vincent cotton has deteriorated during the past few years, and 
investigations are now being made with a view to finding out how 
far such deterioration has proceeded and what can be done to 
correct the situation and restore the St Vincent strains to their 
former condition of uniformity and excellence No figures are 
available for cotton production in Barbados during 1929, as a closed 
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season of one \car was niaint mud in that island with llu obiect of 
reducing the attacks of i1k pink boll woim 

The production icccnkd foi Anj^uilla and Nt\is is high 
conii)irc(l with tlu figuus U»i recent >cars, and if the acreage rctiuns 
aic. fairl> accuritc i \(i\ good aveiagc Meld has been seemed 
Ihc al scii(( ( <1113 sc\cu attack bv ]nnk be)ll wonn (lining th< 

season |ust closed is woitli^ of note, ind, in faet, the general 
ibsenee ol pests or diseases is notewoithv In Angiulla Mont 
seriat, Nevis and St Kills piacticalh no damage wis doiK In 
]unk boll-woim to the i()2e; ere'>p, and cnib slight attacks of eotlon 
wuiin were recorded 

Nigeria—Southfrn Provincis 

Favouiable climatic conditions throughout the planting and 
growing period resulted m an appicciable increase iii the quantity 
of cotton purchased during ig 2 () — \i/, 7,220 bales against 4,292 
bales lor 1928 The proportion of first grade cotton was also 
notably higher 

Included m this figure are 921 bales of new t3i)c Tshan The 
increase in this type from 6() bales in 1928 is indeed remarkable, 
and the Agricultural Department is to ho congiatulated on an 
achievement which has been attained only l>y close supervision and 
the most rigid economy in the use and (listnlnilion of the small 
amount of seed available liom the previous season’s crop 

Within a few years it is probaole that Ishan will supersede 
entnely the original native type in tlie chiel growing areas of 
Southern Nigena Its appeal to the native grower is the higher 
price obtainable, which is merited for reasons of higher lint per¬ 
centage, strength and length of staple 

In appeaiance and character Ishan cotton lescmbles Peruvian, 
with which it IS closely allied bolanically, and should appeal to 
users of Peruvian and similar cottons 

The small quantity so far produced has been msulhcient to 
evoke any great inteicst on the part ol spinners, but with the 
ex}iectcd larger crop available lor 1930 incieased interest in Ihc 
type can be looke d for 

There was an increase in the seed distributed lor planting in 
1929 for the 1930 ciop, and at a constivative estimate the produc¬ 
tion of Ishan cotton alone will be around 4,cxx> bales This will 
be, theiofoie, the first season when a comnurcial quantity will be 
available 

Nigeria—NorII ibRN PRoviNtEs 

In this field of operations it is pleasant to report an increase in 
the output of American type cotton, production being 2^,4«;8 bales 
against 20,238 for 1928 This improvement in prociuction is 
reasonably assumed to be some indication that the country is slowly 
but surely recovering from the setback experienced in 1920-27, when 
drought caused a failure of the cotton crop and a severe food short¬ 
age 1028 was a year of recuperation, the creation of a food supply 
being the first consideration Ample reserves are now available 
and once again the native farmer is able to return to crops for 
export. 

Growing conditions were favourable and early planted cotton 
gave a fair yield Grade was well maintained, and in this connec- 
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tion the Agricultuial Dcpaitmcill’s organi/ation continues to do 
excellent work, <i\\ gradiu^, being under lluir control 

Seed distnlniUd tin-, season foi planting loi tlu ig^o crop, 
cxclusi\t of 11 k I okoji aua, uaclKcl ^,17^ Ions agiinst ■»,040 tons 
last season Altliou^ii tlu ejuantiU distiilniUd cannot lx taken 
as a reliable index t(') Uk cxjxctcd en p it is however, certain that 
with a continuition e)f the xcellent wunviiiw e< ndPK ns a big e lop 
IS assured 

SlFRPA I I ONI 

Very useful experiments aie being eanieel out b> the Agiuul 
tural Uepaitmcnt with the breeding ol Quande cotton on the 
apprentices’ model faim at the Niala btatie”)!! In th past there 
has been a lack of sufhcicnt laboni for sewing and cultural opera 
tions, but it was hoped that the allotrn'=»nt of a sum ol money liom 
the 1920 estimates would to some extent overcome this dirtieulty 
Ihe work of the agiKultural instnicto^dt N] da Ins le'sulted in a 
decided increise in leneth ol -.tiple,^ mi alsei in prodiuing higher 
yielding strains k 

GOID COASl 

I he cotton lesidts in (he Ndithcrn I e iiitoiK s w< n iinlavourable, 
as the average >iel(l was less than ^o Ihs ol seed cotton [xr acre, 
and althougli it was bettei tliaii in the ])itviou \ear the letuin to 
the (armer was not satisfaetoi\ Ihe outlook leir the liituio foi 
cc*)tton in this teiritory is not encouraging, as neither the rainfall 
nor soil-compobition are really suitable, and lesult in an abnormal 
amount of boll-shedding and seveic mcielonec of ])ests and diseases 
Investigations will lie continued next year, and the agricultuial 
chemist will be stationed at rainale I0 make a thorough study of 
the soil and soil conditions At Ixpevc, in Southern Fogoland, 
experimental land ot 20 acics was planted with cotton on similar 
lines to those cained out at fainale io,(;^8 lbs of cotton seed 
was distributed in 1(^28 to over fio villages, and to a laige number 
of individual ])lantcrs 

Kenya Colony 

The piocluctieui of cotton in the 1928 20 season was nearly 
2,000 bales, which shows a considerable incicaso (;ven the prc'vious 
season, when thecio]! was about i,2<»o ImIcs I be cotton belt in 
North Kavirondo, which aclioms the hastein J^rovmce of Uganda, 
IS virtually responsible (01 the whok pioduction, and is the only 
area e^f Kenya in which cotton growing has been adopted with any 
serious inteust The' e\ain])Ie ol the natives of Uganda is 
evidently being followed by the ixople nt North Kaviiondo The 
district IS now well servcci by railway and motor transpoit, and 
ample facilities for the sale of cotton are afforded by several 
markets, and there arc ginneries within easy distance 

The revival of interest in cotton growing is reported from the 
coastal area, wheic many years ago the Association launched their 
first efforts to promote cotton growing in East Africa 

With the exception ot the lake and coast areas, Kenya Colony 
as a whole is unsuitable for and unwilling to take up cotton 
glowing, and the possibility of the cotton industry developing 
on a large scale is hardly to Ix' expected 
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Uganda 

The aueage unclei cotton ioi the U)2S-2Q season was a record 
foi each pro\incc, as well as lei th< PioUctoiaU, Ixing — 



Acicj 

1 »st<.in Piovmce 

447,130 

JR Uganda 

200 100 

Noithcin 

41 140 

Western 

10,2^0 

lot'll 

698,800 


an increase of nearly one-thud on the puvioiis season’s plantings, 
VIZ, 532,604 acres 

The rainfall, while erratic and \arying consideiably in different 
areas, was generally sufficient to cneoinagc a good growth of 
plant, but abnormal rams in a few districts caused slightly more 
than the usual losses tliruu^^h hud and lioll shedding, and the early 
plantings running to wood, and tlit losses wcic accentuated by an 
outbreaK of btacl arm disease over a considerable acreage in the 
Teso district of the Eastern Piovinct Tn the early ])ait of the 
season it was generally hoptd that a eiop of aiound 220,000 bales 
would be realized, this was based on the aeieagt of 617,000 acres 
in the 1924-25 stason, which ])ro(luctd a crop ol ovti 196,000 bales, 
but these hot)cs wort soon reduced to an estiin itt oi 200,000 bales 

The estiinalt jirovtd vei> neai tlu actual ligurcs, the exjiort of 
liales lor 1929 being 204,057 bales valued at / 5,512,668, com¬ 
pared with the expoit for 192S of 158,486 bales valued at 
;{ 2 , 475,327 

The 1929 port of bales is a record foi the countiy, the previous 
highest figure Ixing 196,058 hales in 1925 

The tax on cotton lint expoited, based on a sliding scale, was 
6 cents (]dper Ib , and leali/ed /'2-)0,9S8 eompaied with 164,483 
in 1928 

Until 1917, the ])imcipal, and almost the only, market for 
Uganda cotton had been tliat ol I iverpool, hut (lining the war, 
when difficulties of maintaining diipinents to 1 nglaiul were 
cxjxnenced, Bombay Ixeame a ‘•(nous competitor and, litei, 
Japan As late as ic)2t; and T(;26 moic than hall the crop was 
expoited to Groat Britain, but since then expoits to the East have 
increased yeaily, and this ^eai India, Japan and China 

took 77 pci cent of the crop and Gn at Britain about 22 nor cent , 
the chief countries of destination for the past thiee ^oais being — 



1929 

1928 

1927 


bales 

bales 

bales 

Great Britain 

44,726 

49,304 

35,125 

India 

118 629 

76,304 

65,846 

Japan and China 

38 202 

12,728 

29,679 

Total crop exported 

204,057 

138,486 

131,728 


Prospects are that expoits of bales to India will increase con¬ 
siderably , Indian merchants are taking still bigger interests in the 
ginning industry, and in the lattei part of 1929 some 30 ginneries 
previously owned or managed by Europeans have passed to the 
management of Indians, either by sales or being leased for the 1950 
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season It has howt vtr, to b( borne in mind that India it c\|K)iIs 
part of its miporls to lioth Great Jlrilain and [ajian, hen inaikels 
are favourablt 

No new ginnii} silts wcu gianttd during tin ycai, and in view 
of the Rc])Oit of tlu ( oiniinssion it Lnquiry into the Cotton 
Industr} , which pointed oiil thi mu cc noimc conditions undei which 
the ginning industiy was lunniUv^ it is not nntKi]jatcd that an\ 
fuithei sites will be granted ()1 tlu ic;^ the counti^^, 

ginning and baling licences weic tikcn out lor i ginnciKs, i i^o 
only working, the icinaindci lx‘ing silent and used as buying 
centres, the seed ehtton being sent to aeliaccnt ginneiies lor ginning 
A new phase in tlie conmicicial side of the industry was the 
advent in llic 1027 28 season ol seed cotlon-buvmg associatiejiis 
in the Buganela Piovince, winch was extended in ic;2S 2tj by 
similar associations c()\eimg the Buganela and Northern Pioviiicts, 
and parts of the Lasicin Ptovince fhese buying associations 
were combinations of ginners whose a\owc(l obiecl-^ were the fixing 
of prices to lx paid foi steel cotton at inaikets and giimcrus, and 
the elimination of eonijietition, as it was asse ite el by ginncrs that the 
intense competition tliat Iiacl prcA/ailed foi some >ears has in ule tlu 
industry unr(muneiati\e Ihtse combinations of ginneis weie 
viewed in a number ol ]jla(es with tleep distrust by the natue 
groweis, wlio fcanel lint the mam olijtet wis Iheir exploitation 
Ihis distrust was so milked that grave lears weie It It that theie 
would be a marked decline in tlu plantings <1! cottein in the future, 
and under thes ciicumstances the Govirnnunt appointed a ( om 
mission of Lnquiry into the ( otton Industry, whose teims of 
reference were, briefly, to find — 

Reasonable costs of buying, ginning and exporting cotton, 
and to lay down a foimula to asccitain what would be a fair 
price that could lit ]>aid the producer for his seed cottem,’* 
and to investigate — 

“ Wluthei fan puces had been paid in 1927, ic^2b and K)2(; 
Whether the foiniation of cotton buying associations has had 
a prciudical 01 beneficial effect, and whether the Government 
could or should inteivdic ** 

The mam itconinundatioiis of the ( omimssion on Seed C otton 
Buying Associations were to the effect that, as thc^ (onsidcu d that 
ginncrs* associations should b< able to reduce the cost of buying 
and ginning consideiably by co-optiati\e buying and the cliimna 
tion of nuilti])lication of services, that the formation of these asso 
ciations should lx encouraged, but, as uncontrolled associations 
would be in a position to dcjircss the puce paid to growers, the 
possibility of exploitation should b proventeel by the Government 
appointing a Cotton Price C'‘ontrol Boaid, who would periodualh 
fix minimum prices 

The quantity of seed distributed for planting for the iQ^o 
season is well up to the >car undei review The acreage planted 
IS approximately the same, but weather conditions up to the end 
of the year have been distinctly unfavouiable and it is feared that 
a much lower crop will result 

Tanganyika Territory 

Weather conditions prevailing during the planting ix.riod were 
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generally unfavourable throughout the leiritoiy fhe early light 
rams were a failuie and delayed lh<. planting of cotton and other 
crops, and although hca\^ rain-s fell latci when large anas were 
replanted, they weic msullulently piolonged to enable the young 
plants to withstand tlu hot and dry months ot May to September 
I he anmi*il totil lainfall, axuaging sonic 40 ms, was ample, but 
its clistiibution was very uno\cn 

Ihe whole turitory sufTered inoic or less from an mvasiem of 
locusts, which m the coastal regions did some localized damage 
The Government met the situation by ananging big native attack¬ 
ing forces equipped with the neccssaiy fighting apparatus. Estate 
owners co-operated willingly in the measures taken to combat the 
pest 1 he menace was rapidly overcome and it is slated that they 
arc now in a position to deal with any tuitlicr invasion Happily 
locust visitations are not of frequent oecurience, that of 1929 Ixmg 
the hist large-scale invasion for many years, but in view of the 
clepiccldtions of this mscet in Palestine and Iraq precautionary 
measures in East Africa aic advisable 

Cotton production is down on the jircvious year by about 3,‘;oo 
bales The actual figures arc not oblainabk, Init are not likely to 
exceed 2(),';oo bales, against ^2,96*; bal(s lor 1928 (Fxport 27,402 
bales) 

Ihe transpoit of cotton and seed from llie lake area has been 
neatly facilitated by the I aboia Mvan/a section ot lailway, which 
nas now been m ojieration for some time and should be an impor¬ 
tant factor in developing the whole area through which it passes 
Tanganyika possesses a tremendous area suitable for cotton 
growing, but progress must necessarily be slow 

Applications for seed for planting for the ig^o season have 
greatly exceeded all previous demands, and as the climatic con¬ 
ditions have been moic favourable than for several years past a 
greatly increased ciop can be looked for 

Nyasaland 

For tlic year under review iIictc has been a healtliy increase in 
produc lion According to Gove rnmc nt figuios, production reached 
6,095 bales against 4,469 for 1928 The native crop grown on 
Clown lands, which was all bought by the Association, in agree¬ 
ment with the Government, totalk'd 5,505 Ions, equivalent to 5,7Sf> 
bales, the balance being liom Eiuoj)ean and native planters T his 
IS the biggest native crop so fai piocluccd in Nyasaland, and 
exceeds the previous best of 1925 by 5 qC tons Practically the 
whole of the crop is grown in the lower shiie districts, wheie condi¬ 
tions favourable to development exist m the form of comparatively 
easy transport, dense population and a suitable climate 

Cotton growing by natives is being eagerly taken up, whereas 
it has been almost entirely abandoned by Europeans At one 
period, not lone ago, European production exceeded that of the 
natives The change over to tobacco has, however, proved some¬ 
what of a disappointment, and renewed interest is now being shown 
in cotton That there is room for both products hardly needs 
stating, but it is unfortunate from the growers^ standpoint that 
world prices for both cotton and tobacco are, in sjzmpatny with all 
plantation products, much below the high level of recent years 
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Most of the natnc crop was purchased b\ tin Btitish Cotton 
Growing Association, in agicomcnt with tht N^asaland (lovein- 
ment, at a price hxed in idvanct 1 he nati\c grower knows what 
he will teceive foi his cotton and the efiect has undoubtedly iK'en 
to stimulate ])roJuction, which has aii^cn fiom 747 tons of s<cd 
cotton m \() 2 ^ to Sj'joS tons in i()2<p 1 loin a pioduction jxnnt 

of \icw it can therefou lx looked up >11 i^ stuees'.lul but it must 
be admitted that the Association hi bun cilhd upon to take 
considerable risk, particulailv in a jiciKul of eledimiij^ piici s 1 he 
agreement expires in ig^o and is then ti^ be u\uwed 

It has been decided to le-open North N}asa foi cotton glowing, 
subject to certain precautions being strictl> obser\ed Tins area 
has been closed since ig20 in consequence of a seveie infestation 
of pink bollworm, from which it is now considered to bo free tip 
to the outbreak this district was quite a promising one, and recentU 
some excellent results have Ixen obtained oxtx'rimcntallv with a 
vaiiety known as Over the lop,'* which ina} [)iov( to b( a type 
well suited to this ])articular ana Ontlieothei band, a jassid 
resistant variety, is moie favouud 1 )> tlu I tnpire f otton Cjrowing 
Corporation, whose c\])orimontal st itions at Makwapala and Port 
Herald are conccntiating on this stiain Suflicicnt seed is now 
available to plant 2t;o acres, ind, if all goes well, seed foi ]ilanting 
will bo a\ailablc shoitly on a lug Hale 

The progiess and development of cotton in N^asdland, as in 
many othoi countries, is linked up witli transpoit and in this 
lespect Nyasalancl is badlv ofl, and no actual jirogicss can be 
recorded during the yoat The East Afiiean Guaranteed Loan 
Committee recommended loans of ^2,2S6 ,qoo foi the Zambezi 
Bridge and connected schemes, anel fuither sums foi lake services 
and roads 

Ihe demand for jdanting seed foi the' ig^o cie)]) has be en greater 
than last veai, and an ini]>io\cinent in production is cxpcclcd pio 
vided othci conditions continue suitable 

Somil Al RICA AND UriODl SH 

The total ciop piocluced in the Union ol Soutli Africa foi the 
i(j2S-2fj season was ^^4 lbs of hnt, equivalent to (),77S bale's 

of 400 lbs eaeli, wbicli was a decicase ol 1,240 bales (ennpaie'd 
with the previous season I In Dejnitinent of Agucultnre lepoil 
that the jiarlial failure ol the eiop was mainly due to aclvoisc 
weather conditions Seven diougbt was t'\]xiienccd dniing 
Deccmbei, lasting to the middle of ¥c]>iuaiy Tins, coupled with 
hot winds, was responsible for considerable shedding Excessive 
boll-worm infestation was reported from most districts, and 
localized attacks by beetle m Northern Natal and paits of the 
Iransvaal Theie "were very few complaints as to lassid 

Figures received from the Government Field Husbandry Office rs 
and prominent farmers indicate that approximately 40 ,?oo acres 
will be planted for the T02C)-^o crop, weather conditions pcrnuiting, 
and the latest icports are very encouraging, good lains having 
fallen ovei the entire ( otton Belts 

Cotton under irngcitum on the Oiange Kivti yielded exce^llent 
lesults, and the area under cultivation is being incicased (hilti- 
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valors arc optimistic in llit Iransvaal Low Vt Icll, Swaziland, Natal 
and zCululand, dcsjutt ad\crsc condilKms [assid is no longer 
found owing to the txctllenl breeding work conducted the 
L^inpiic ( oil on Giowing (orpoialion at the Barbeiton Cotton- 
bleeding Station, whicli is being goatly txtendod Boll-worm is 
the most sc nous pioblem which lonccins tht cotton industry in 
South Aliica, and no c'ffectivc remedy has vet bc( n dtvised against 
this ])Cbt The ultimate success ol cotton giowing will laigcly 
de])end upon the extent to which the ciop can be ])rotected from 
insect attacks, and ufKui Ibo dev('lo])incnt of suitable rotation ciojis 
Although there ha\e been many setbacks in the past, due to un¬ 
favourable weather and insect pests, il is considered that the 
industry has now been placed upon a sound footing, and that the 
cro[) will play an imjiortant part as a lotalion ciop in large aieas in 
the middle and low veldt oI the Transvaal 

In Soiitliern Rhodesia about 2,000 acres weu jilantecl with 
cotton, winch was nearly double the area cultivated in the ])rcvious 
season About one-third of the acreage was unclei the nc'w )assid- 
lesistant variety I.T4,’* which has been evedved at the Barlierton 
Expeiiment Station, and a similai acieage was planted with 
another variety known as A 12 ’* Il is considered that the 
“ II4 ** strain has been a success ujion 80 ])ci cent or more of the 
68 plots tried on different fanns Tins seed is now Ix'ing issued 
by the Government at i Jd ixt lb to fanneis who wish tq give it a 
trial, and the position which cotton is likely to occupy m tlie ciops 
of the country will be better gauged after the lesults of ibc present 
season are known 

There is an increasing feeling of oj^timism that Northern 
Rhodesia may yet take her ]dace among the cotton-])roclucing 
colonies, and ]:)rovided the incjustry can be firmly established as 
a paying lotation crop it will do much to increase the stability of 
the whole agricultural ineliistry The policy of the Government is 
to limit the acioagc under cotton until such tune as a suitable variety 
of seed can be cwolvcd for the teintor}^ With this obiect in view 
experiments me bcmig conducted at the Reseaich Station at 
Ma/ubuka, in conjunction with Dt'parlimmts of olhcn Governments 
and with the stations of the lun])ne Cotton Growing Coipoiation 

Practically thc^ only cotton iirocluccd m the Unitoiy during 
I02Q was that grown at the Central Rcscaich Station, and consisted 
of new vaneties which arc being tested with a view to (obtaining 
seed suitable for local conditions The expenmenls up to the pre¬ 
sent time have been satisfactory, and seed has been issued to farmers 
in nearly all districts in order that the growth may bo tested under 
varying conditions of altitude and tcmpcratuie 


Sudan. 


The areas under cotton controlled by the Sudan Plantations 
Syndicate Ltd and the crop jiroduccd during the year, together 
with the corresponding figures for the previous season, are as 
as follows — 

1927-28 1928-29 

Area in Area in 

Feddans Bales Feddans Bales 


5,100 3,330 5,026 3,855 

105,687 77,665 131,351 108,287 


Zeidab 

Gezira 
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The crop in the Gcvira amounted to 466,161) cantai^ coiiii)drc(i 
with 347,402 cantars for the previous season, the avciagt yield 
being ^ ';4 cantars i)li feddan, against an average yulcl of 3 2() 
caiitais for the jm mous ye ai I he cotton was oi vei} good quality, 
both in giadc and staple, and was highlv ap])rovefl h). «ijnnners 
of fine Sakellaiidts 

The decision by Government to tnliigt the Ge/ira Main ( anal 
made it possible to consider the inlinechate dc\ele)piiKnt of aie^as 
alongside the Sudan Government lailwa}. to the noith of the 
Syndicate’s e^visting concession area The pioposcel extension will 
consist of an area of about 100,000 feddans After lengthy 
negotiations the Sudan Government have entrusted the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate Ltd with this extension on terms which it 
IS believed will comyiensate them shemlel the cotton yield turn out 
below the average of that obtained on their exi*>ting concession 
For the jc) 2 Q-^o season the area under cotton in the Gc/ira is 
158,^8') feddans 1 he e\traordinarily heavy rains, winch lasted 
into Octobc'r, have made tins season’s planting a ver> difficult one, 
and much rc'-sowing had to Ik done re]K atc'cll\, wliicli means that 
the crop will lx? a late one Development and canali/ation we^irk 
was staited on the new noitheni extension, and il was lio]Hd tf> 
complete bc'foie July, uj^o, the dcwclojiment of about 40,000 
fedcians, which will add duiing the i()30--)[ season a furthci i ^,000 
feddans to the ])usent aiea undei ceMton 

The boundaries o 1 Ibe nt'w eoiucssion in the Ge/ira Indonging 
to the KassaU Cotton Co Ltd have been fixed in agrc'cmcnt with 
the Sudan Government, and contain appioximatcly 46,600 feddans 
of cultivable land Allotment of the land to tenants has been made 
in collaboration with the authonties of the Sudan Government, 
involving the setting into then individual holdings of some T,Soo 
families of native^ tenants Apprc'^xiniately feddans of tins 

area was planted with cotton dining the auliimn of tc^ 2(), and the 
crop was jnomising well The rai^iel devt'lo])ment of this large now 
area is a remarkable achievement, and greMt credit is due to the 
Sudan Gewernnu'nt for the wholc'-hearted e florts of then Irrigation 
De]iartment and C'ontractois, to the Sudan Plantations Syndicate 
Ltd , without whose eo-opeiation the woik could not ])os‘?il)ly liave 
l)een camc'd out so exix^ditiously and economically, and to Mr 
Fleming, tlic manager, and the other offie lals of the Kassala Cotton 
Company Limited 

The cotton crop in the Gash Delta was again exceedingly good, 
and the quality was excellent Tlie effective area cultivated with 
cotton was 28,c;^7 fedcians, and the yield abcnit 7i,cxx> cantars, 
which compares with 6^,‘?68 cantars from appioximately 2S,8oo 
feddans for the previous season The G'l'-h ran for Q2 days, from 
June 20 to September 20, and it is evident that the total area 
watered each year depends moic upon the period of unmterruptc'd 
high flood than on the volume of water arriving during the season 
Progress has been made during the year with new works for tlie 
better distribution of the flood water, and with the constniction of 
training spurs in the ncighbijurhood of Kassala 

In the Tokai aica of the Red Sea Province the IQ28 flood was of 
exceptional volume, and the cKective area planted with cotton in the 
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TQ2S 2 c; season was So ooo kfldans, which Mdded a cn p ol 46,600 
cantars 

Willi tie lid U) tlu 1 un v^iown oilton in llic southern aica of 
lh< Sudan the Go\(innniu continius to jirovidc thf setd, sii]:)oi- 
\isc tin culln Uu n iiul purchase tin (i >]> when ])ick( d and nran^e 
for Iho ^innuiv^ ind marketing of Ih^ cotton Ap irl hoin tlu Nnha 
Moimlaiii Province, wheie the euUivatum o* coUoxi has become 
moic established, the iiidiisti> is not dc\oloping in the manner 
anticipated a few yeais ago, but a great deal of valuable experience 
has been gained, and it will now be possible to concentiate on those 
areas which show tlie best prospects of development 

The total production of cotton during the year in the Sudan 
constituted a rccoid and amounted to cantais of irrigated 

Sakellaiieles, cantars of irrigated American, and ^7,620 

cantars of rain-giown \nicHcan, being the equivalent of alxnit 
170 000 hales 01400 lbs each 

IRAO 

llu ct nhdent jin.diction for c bumper crop foi lijji; exceeding 
all previous crops has not Ixen fulfilled h stimntcs ran as high as 
10,000 bales, and it is disappointing that the actual crop fell far 
short of this, the sea^onS output totalling onlv 4,600 bales against 
';, 2 CX) Ixales tor IQ3S 

Expectations were well founded, lor the seed issued was deniblc 
that of ig28 and the area planted showed an increase of at Jea^t 
SO per cent , but at the time the cotton was planted and the first 
two months of its growth the whole countiy was invaded by Na^di 
locusts The direct cl image was not gieat, but the cultivators were 
much afiaid and failed to thin out the' plants, Ixlievmg that an 
unthinned crop veould be moie likch to withstand the depredations 
of the locusts Bv the tune the risk had jiassed it was too late 
foi successful thinning 

During the flood season the river 1 igiis maintained an abnormal 
level foi a much hmger pc nod than usual, with the icsult that the 
submerged piiiiips could not gne the iintinl irrigation when it was 
due A few y)lantations ^^(lc inundated, but the mchicct damage 
was gnattr, since lalioiii was called awa} t<x do flood protection 
woik wlien it should have been occupied with cotton 

The yirevious mild winter had allowed insect pests, pirticularlv 
the spotteel boll-worm, to hibernate success fully, with the result 
that there was an early and intense attack The month of June 
was abnormally windless and this encouraged both boll-worm and 
ajihis, and finally white fly, not previously noticed as a senous 
pest, contnbuted to the damage This unfortunate senes of disas¬ 
trous events resulted in a greatly decreased yield per aae and a 
consequent poor crop 

Over go per cent of the crop was grown on plantations irrigated 
by* pumping engines, and many additional plants are teing 
installed iti preparation for IQ30 There arc now over two thou¬ 
sand pumping sets in Iiaq, of which with an avtiage h p of ^7 
were installed in 192Q 

Cotton cultivation m the Mosul area continues to increase m 
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spite of the diHicultics of trausixirt, although the area as yet is not 
imfxirtant 

The whole ol th( Iraq cotton crop was ginned and baled bv 
the Bntisli Cotton Giowing Asstxiation, all cotton coming directly 
into their hindb is also t^iddcd and classified Under Tiaqi 
auspices a new National ( o c)])ciati\c Ginneivhas now lxcn erected, 
but was not coniplcUd in tinu to de il with nn\ of the 1029 crop 

The control and distiibution of cotton set d whith is a duty left 
to the Association, has lictn earned out silislattoiiU Notwith 
standing the senou-, netbaek in piodiiction, the apphcitions foi 
planting su el for tlie coming season exccc d those of last yeai 

With the increased adoption of pumps, the pioblem of watering 
and irrigation of lands becomes yearly less difiicult, but the locust 

f eril IS always present and is a constant menace to the cultivatoi 
t IS therefore hazardous to venture on any [ircdiction as to) the size 
of the crop 

AUSTRAI IA 

It has been deeidcel by th< Queensland Government \o 
guarantee to (otton giowcrs an average price of «;d per ll> ol seed 
cotton foi the cio]) k suiting fiom the (oining season^ jJanting 
This decision covers one \( ar only, anti the liability of the Govern- 
ment in the guaranice will he limited to a maximum ol ^^OjOOO 
This assistance, it is staled, has the sole ob]ecl of tiding growers 
over the pc iiod of unce rtainty aiising because of the matters await¬ 
ing decision by the hcdeial Government The extent of tlie pro¬ 
duction upon which the subsidy is to be available will be a maximum 
of 10,000 bales, which, it is uncleistood, based on the acreage of the 
last two seasons, may be taken as the normal development, and 
that 10,000 bales may be regarded as a reasonable estimate of the 
potential production on the basis of tlie existing acreages being 
mam tame d 

In 1927 the whole of the Queensland crop was sold to Australian 
spinneis, bul the lollowing year Sopei cent of the crop was shipped 
to Liveipool Tt IS understood that arrangements are being made 
foi the establishment of cotton mills 111 Biisbane and Rockhampton 

The weather conditions in rential Queensland have Ixjen 
unfa\oural)l( foi the i<)2()ciop, except in a ftwf ivourecl sjx^ts Tlie 
drought of T()28 continued until late in Noveinliei, and planting 
was carried out (xtumcly late There wis ample rainfall, follow 
ing tlie drought, and the inoic or less weekly falls caused gieat 
diihculty to the growers in the eradication of weeds Karly frost 
in April damaged the top cro]), and in some cases portions of the 
niidale croy), which will not Ix^ haivested, and as far as can be 
estimated the crop will not exceed 4,000 bales for the Central Dis- 
tnet It IS exyx^cted tliat the change of Government m Queensland, 
and its attitude m regard to yierpetual leasehold, will have a 
stimulating effect uyxm next season's crop, and the downward 
tendency of wlieat pnees will check the anticipated wheat growing 
in the cotton section, and therefore increase the cotton crop con¬ 
siderably 



APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF COTTON GROWN IN NEW FIELDS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
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Approximate value •. £5,529,500 £8,373,200 £9,732,600 £9,301,300 £9,412,000 £9,386,000 £11,284,500 

In addition there has been a production of improved long-stapled cotton in the Punjab during 1928-9 of 187,000 bale^ 

* denotes exports. 
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AMERICAN COMPLIMENT TO COTTON-GROWING 
EFFORTS IN NEW COUNTRIES. 


Mr W. L Cljiyton, of Andcison, C'lciyton aiul (V), Houston, 
Texas, the outstanding cotton ])ersonalily ol U S A , in a })ainplilct 
entitled What C'ongress can do lor the ("otion Fainici/’ slates 
on page 6: It is quite clear, it we continiu m tlu diuxtion in 

whicli we are moving, that it is only a ciiiestion of another 
generation or so until we shall have lost to other countries 
substantially all of our export trade in raw cotton ** This, indeed, 
IS great encouragement to other countries, a first rate ackiiowledg- 
iiient of work well done by the ('c'lonial Cotton Growing 
Associations and a contrast to the statements made at ihe Atlanta 
Cotton Congress in i()07, when American cotton banners iidiculed 
the efforts that were being made in the Colonies and (lc]iendencies 
of Eurojiean countries and when in every State the Delegates were 
told in most emphatic hinguage that tlieii State was the only one 
which God had destined to bring foitli cotton 

Mr. W L Clayton suggests that the most ])raclirablc plan to 
help the American cotton fanner is (*stal>lish an export Ixninty 
of two cents \ycr ])ound, which would cost the ILS.A. $So,000,000 
per year for cotton alone, hut, of c<iurse, ])roducer*% of other exfiorl 
cro]is would want exjKut bounties. 


BULGARIA. 


The cotton area this year is estimated at 14,^00 acres against 
1^,200 in iQsy and 0,200, the average for tlie previous fivt‘ years 
Percentages: to8 2 and 1 ^ 6 , 2 . Weather ronditions during May 
favoured tlie crojis, eondition of which, according to the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture, was 100 on June r. 


HAITI. 


According to advices received, the weather conditions in Haiti 
have been favourable for the ic^^o cotton cro]), and it is geiu*rally 
believed that it will slightly exceed the U) 2 'Q production 


MEXICO. 


The total ginnings u]) to Apnl 4 in the Mexicali district 
amounted to ajijiroximalely 74,000 bales, according to local growers. 
No (lefinitc inJormation is available as yet regarding the acreage to 
Ix' [ilanted in the above district for the coming year. It is Ix'licved, 
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however, that there will be considerably less pltintod Ilian in former 
years. ) 

* [LSJ),A. - l\S. Department of A$^riculiure, 


NICARAGUA. 


C’oTiON Exports. 

For the first time in several yeais cotton appears among the 
exports of Nicaragua, about 2S0 bales hn\ing been shipped to 
Liverpool during the first quarter of this calendar \ear. 

' IVS,DA.) 


NIGERIA. 


Production uf ginned cotton during the season is estimated 
at 160,000 centals (33,(300 bales) against 128,000 (27,000) in 
iq2'8-2() and I2C>,<X)0 (27,000), tlie average for the j^receding five 
years. Percentages: 124.8 and 124.1. ( 7 ./.d.)^ 

* 1.1,A, - International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 


SUDAN. 


The Department of Agriculture and Forests of the Sudan 
Government published in June the following Cotton Progress 
Report for the month of May, 1930. 


SEASON T929-30. 



Aroa Tinder 

Picked io dale 

Ksiimated total 


crop 

kanlar« of 315 

yield kantars of 

Vat’i(‘iy 

Fodilans 

roltlos 

315 rot lies 

Gezira Sakol. 

174,000 

405,670 

405,670 

Tokar Sakol . 

45,000 

54,615 

54,615 

Kassala Sakol. 

55,500 

80,000 

83,000 

Shambat, Kami in and 




Ducim Sakol 

843 

2,668 

2,668 

Privalo P-staloh Sakcl 

3,960 

5,500 

9,000 

Total Sakel 

279,303 

548,453 

554,953 

Irrigated Ametican ... 

17,641 

50,376 

61,348 

Rain-grown . 

58,650 

67,925 

67,925 


TURKEY. 




Cotton Crop of 1930. 

At the end of April the indications for the 1930 crop in the 
Smyrna district was estimated to be 25 per cent, larger than last 
year. A yield of 45,cxx> to 50,000 bales of about 400 pounds each is 
expected, ( {JS.DA .) 
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U.S.S.R, 


According io th(^ prt‘liii)iiKiry dala ])ul>lLshed l>y the 
Agricultural Couimissiiruit the aiea s<>wu with cotton in the present 
season up to June 5 was 4, rso,(>cK> acres. It slioiild he recollected 
that the area harve.stc<l last sc«Tsnn was 2,t;6t>,ooo acres and the 
five^ear average of ig24-25 to io28-2() is i,Gg4,ooo acres. 

During the first three weeks of May weather conditions were 
favourable in the cotton areas of Central Asia. 

CUA.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Production of ginned cotton in 102 Q-^^o is estimated at 51,000 
centals (10,700 bales), therefore exceeding by 31 per cent, that of 
1928-29, which amounted to ^(j,ooo centals (8^2*00 bales). 

(UA) 



The “LANCASTER” 

STEAM TRAPS 

Simple and Reliable. The users of over 140,000 
of the “LANCASTER” Steam Traps testify to 
their efficiency. EVERY TRAP GUARANTEED. 

LANCASTER & TONGE, LID. 

PENDLETON MANCHESTER 

TOegram : “ PISTONS,” M/cr TOephom : PENDLETON 794 
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Cable Address : 

“NEALCOT" 


Codes: 

MEYER’S (39th Edition) 

BENTLEY’S 

BUENTING’S 


W. C. NEAL 


COTTON 


82 , BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 


CAREFULLY SELECTED COTTON 
FOR SPINNERS’ REQUIREMENTS 
UPLANDS AND HEAVY-BODIED 
BENDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE COTTON BELT 
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Cotton Crop 1929-30, Revised Figures. 


The Uiuted Slates De])artinent of Agriculture, on 20tli May 
last, issued re\ised figures for the acreage ]danle(l and harvested 
and the yield of cotton in the United States for 1929. The area 
}>lantcd was returned at 47,067,000 acres, against 46,046,000 acres 
in the previous year. The area picked was given as 45,793,000 
acres, against 45,341,000 acres in the previous season. The yield 
per acre is returned at 155 lbs., against 152.9 lbs. in 1928, with the 
total production at 14,828,000 bales, against 14,919,000 bales, the 
December estimate, and 14,478,000 bak‘s, the revised estimate for 
the crop gro-wn in 1928. 

It should be noted that not included in the United States totals 


are 151,000 acres planted in Lower California, Iroin which 75,000 
])ales were harvested, against 160,ocx) aer(*s planted and 80,000 
hales ])icked in the previous season. 

The production details by State's are as follows in running bales 
of 5(K) lbs. gross; 

1929 . 1988 . 

48,000 


Virginia 

North Caroliii 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

California 

Other States 

Total 


747,000 
830,()()() 
1,343,0(K) 
29,0(K) 
220,000 
515,(XK) 
1,342,000 
1,915,000 
809,000 
3,940,000 
1,143,000 
1,435,000 
90,000 
153,000 
260,000 
9,000 

14,828,000 


44,000 

836,000 

726,000 

1,030,000 

19,000 

147,000 

428,000 

1,109,000 

1,475,000 

691,000 

5,106,000 

1,203,000 

1,248,000 

88,000 

149,000 

172,000 

7,000 

I4,478,0t)() 
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1 he following are the acreage details (in thousands of acres): — 
-1029-— 


Viitjiniii 

m 

North C'luolina 

1,911) 

South t'.uoliiLi 

2,273 

Cioor^ia . 

3,818 

FJoiida . 

96 

Missouri . 

348 

Tennessee. 

1,147 

Alabama . 

3,727 

Mississippi 

4,229 

Louisiana . 

2,135 

Texas . 

18,229 

Oklahoma. 

4,430 

Arkansas . 

3,933 

New Mexico 

132 

Arizona . 

227 

California 

319 

Other Stales 

19 

Total ... . 

47,067 



IManicd. 

TlarM*slt*cl. 

88 ... 

81 

'>9 

1,878 ... 

1,892 

1,860 

2,216 ... 

2,485 

2,361 

3,753 . . 

3,883 

3,728 

94 ... 

101 

95 

341 

355 

334 

1,136 . . 

1,145 

1,107 

3,690 ... 

3,643 

3,534 

4,166 ... 

4,154 

4,029 

2,114 ... 

2,052 

1,990 

17,500 ... 

18,330 

... 17,743 

4,275 ... 

4,420 

4,243 

3,858 ... 

3,834 

3,681 

130 ... 

123 

117 

226 ... 

202 

200 

309 ... 

223 

218 

19 ... 

23 

22 

45,793 *’* 

46,946 

45,341 


The estimate of area planted issued in Sc})lcmber, TO20, was 
given as 46,594,000 acres as against 47,067,000, while the earlier 
estimate of area harvested was placed at 4 ‘;,q 8 1,000 in December 
last as compared with 45 , 703 »ooo estimated in May. 


American Cotton Crop, 1930-31. 


Official Acreage Figures. 

The report issued July 8, by tlie United Stales Department of 
Agriculture on the acreage of cotton under cultivation on July i 
indicated a decrease of 2.7 i)er cent, on llie area ])lanted la.st year, 
the total Ix'ing returned at 45,81 S,CXK) aert^s, against 47,067,000 
acres last year, 46,946,000 acres in 1928, ancl 41,905,000 acres in 
1927. The revised estimate of our area })lanted in K/2C) and issued 
in September, 1929, was given as 46,5()4,ooo acres. Lower 
California is estimated to have ior,cxx> acr(*s under cotton, 
compared with 151,000 acres last year, but these arc not included 
in the United States total. 

The State details show reductions of 729^000 acres in Texas, 
354,000 acres in Oklahoma, 75,000 acres in Alabama, 68,000 
acres in South Carolina, 64,000 acres in Louisiana, 46,000 acres 
in California, and 15,000 acres in Arizona. On the other hand, 
increases are shown of 85,000 acres in Mississippi, 80,000 acres in 
Tennessee, 79,000 acres in Arkansas, 35,000 acres in Missouri, and 
10,000 acres in Florida. 


The following table gives details by States, with comparisons 
(in thousands or acres); — 



1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Virginia . 

90 

89 

81 

65 

North Carolina ... 

1,724 

1,916 

1,892 

1.749 

South Carolina 

2,205 

2,273 

2,486 

2,454 

Georgia . 

3,818 

3,818 

3,883 

^,501 
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1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Florida 

106 

96 

101 

67 

Missouri 

383 

348 

355 

305 

Tennessee . 

1,227 

1,147 

1,145 

985 

Alabama 

3,652 

3,727 

3,643 

3,214 

Mississippi ... 

4,314 

4,229 

4,154 

3,408 

Louisiana ... 

2,071 

2,135 

2,052 

1,685 

Texas 

... 17,500 

18,229 

18,330 

... 16,850 

Oklahoma ... 

4,076 

4,430 

4,420 

4,187 

Arkansas ... 

4,012 

3,933 

3 834 

3,142 

New Mevito 

133 

132 

123 

100 

Arizona 

212 

227 

202 

140 

California ... 

273 

319 

223 

130 

Other States 

19 

19 

23 

23 

Total 

.. 45,8r5 

.. 47.067 

46.946 

... 41,905 


U.S. GOVERNMENT COTTON REPORTS ERRATUM. 


Our atlention has Ijccn drawn to a slij^hl error which took place 
in the compilation of tlie card issued by us in April, giving the list 
of the issuance of U.S. Governmeiil Cotton Croj) Iloports. 

Under Ginning Ro])orts the words in running bales of 
478 lbs.” should read ‘‘ in running bales.” 

It should also be noted that no October Condition Report will 
he issued in Tg^o. ^Only figures giving probable production in that 
month will be publishecl. 


COTTON ROOT ROT. 


A Stale-wide survey of s]:)ccies of plants subject to root rot has 
been carried on during a period of scweral years. Root rot causes 
ronsideral>le losses to Texa.s cotton fanners, esjK'cially tm the ridi 
black ” waxy ” soils. Both cultivated and non-cultivuicd plants 
have been examined for symptoms. Final diagnosis has been Ijased 
on the presence of the parasite on the root systems. The plants 
designated as resistant have either lieen s|>eeially treated and found 
resistant or liave remained h(*althy in locations wlierc^ root rot was 
de.structive. 

Among the cultivated plants there are many showing high 
susceptibility. These include many of the important field croj)s, 
tree and bush fniits, ornamental trees, shrubs, and vegetables. 
274 cultivated species arc listed as susceptible. 

Native vegetation, in the limited number of cases studied, has 
carried root rot and ajjparently has been the source of the disease 
in the first crop grown after the breaking of the land. Susceptible 
species in fence-rows, waste places, and meadows were found to be 
infected, indicating that the fungus may bo carried over from year 
to year on weeds in these locations. 

The. total number of susceptible species is very large, sonic 527 
species being named in the tables. This large* range of host plants 
makes the disease extremely important; moreover, when the value 
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ol Iht economic species dllacktel is coii'-ule icel it is c\ulent lliat 
loot lot should lie confide le <1 one ol the most se nous ])lant diseases 
known lo se le nu 

I uUhci studies on eotloii le ot lot at Crreeimlle lt\as, duiin ^ 
tile jieiiod lg20 27, showed lliat the spiead ol tlie loot rot mle^tion 
was clue to the exjiansion ol tlie oii^iinl nets rathei than to the 
dcvelopiiunt ol new aieas Where cotton was t,iovvn coiituiuousl\ 
in the same soil the inlected aieas incieaseel nbout thiee lold 111 
si/e in the ei^ht years the disease apfiaicntly S[)k id acio*-^ 
rows at about the same latc as alonj^ the low, and no indication was 
seen that tillage practices s]>uad the infection 

Concerning the depth to which the organism ])tnctiatcs the 
soil, active myeeliinn was found on ceMtou roots down tC) 26 in , but 
it IS thought that the inaioi nkction oecius within the upi>ci 
1 e; in riic progicss of tlu disease was stop])eel hy a nariow trench 
24111 in depth, but a 12 in excavation wns not fully successful 
Clean fallow over a two-\eai {>ciiocl ga\e inoimsing contiol results, 
but one year’s fallow sufliecd onl-^ to dcla\ the on^^.t of the di'^e asc 
A combination of tallow and non-suseeptihle eiops is believed 
pioimsing In i()20, following a humid summei and fall tlierc was 
a heavy production of spoies 


COTTON GINNING. 


A device has recently been placed on tlie market in USA 
which dries out any damp 01 green seed cotton liefoie lieing fed 
to the gin 

Cotton is fed into the dnei fiom the' wagon with the usual air 
suction thiough an unloacler I lie eliying tubet is 40 leot long and 
about S Icet in chanulcr Ibis tube uvolves slowly Healed an 
from an oil 01 gas-burning fuinace is foicecl thiough the tube b^v a 
Ian riie tube is cquijijieel with shelves As the UiIk tevolvts 
the we I cotton is sinipl}. eaiiieel to the toiiofthe tulx on the shelves 
It naturally drop-) oil and hills thiough the hot an stieam 

Regardless ol the moistuie eemteiil of tlu seed cotton leel inte> 
this machine, it will automalieally discharge imiloimly eliy cotton 
at the elischaigc end The dning tul>e is luglui at tlu di'-cliaige 
end and tlu hot air stream is regulated so that diy ce)lton is eairic d 
up hill toWaid the discharge end while wet cotten remains in the 
machine until dry C otton will not dischaige fieim tlio tiilx until 
It IS of the same specific giavity as dry cotton 

It IS estimated that from five to eight million bales of cotton aie 
injured each year due to ginning seed cotton while loo moist 
Early pickings are lushed to the gins and the cotton is frequently 
green and sappy The seed cotton has been picked in the fields 
under conditions of high humidity and heavy morning dews The 
fibre feels sticky to the touch 1 his seed cotton mats and ropes in 
the cleaners Leaf matter is damp and cannot be lemoved The 
staple IS often badly nepped, twisted and mutilated Lower grades 
result in losses up to $!«; a bale Similar conditions prevail at 
the gin when the later season cotton as wet fiom dews, fogs or ram 
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Anderson, Clayt 

and Co. 

Cotton UVlerchants 

Oklahoma City, Houston, 
Savannah, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Providence, Boston, Fall 
River, North Adams, 

Augusta, Norfolk. 

Anderson, Clayton 
and Fleming 

3, South William Street, New York, N.Y. 
55, Mann Bldg., Utica, N.Y. 


♦♦ 


Members : Associate Members: 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Limited 

Texas Cotton Association 
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When You Install Northrop Looms 

You Buy the Experience 

Of the Users 

Of Over 450,000 Looms 

Who Have for 30 Years 

Met and Solved 

The Weaving Problems 

Of Practically Every Kind 

Of One Shuttle Weave 

The Northrop Loom of Today 

Is the Result 

Think This Over 

DRAPER CORPORATION 

Hopedale Massachusetts USA 
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COTTON GINNING EXPERIMENTS. 


\(l\iccs to Hand slate that Pusident Hoover has asked an 
appio])iialion ol ^looooo to ciiiv out the i)iovisions of the lav^ 
si4,nc(l on April 2 \ to (slablish in cxpuinunlil cotton f^innin^ 
lei) loraton 

Accoidine, to tx^nrls o( llu Goxcinnunt llic Iniii^i to tlu 
Ameiican crop due to iinpiojKi and antiquakd inidiuurv is 
upwards of ^ 5 o,o<X),ooo a vcai 

One of the evils ol the picsent sitiution is out <jl-(laU ml 
poorly kqit gin machinery I he South has something like twcl\< 
Ol thirteen thousand cotton gins and pinbably niori than >nc hall 
of these are of a vintage which makes them uncksirabk, icsuiting 
m gin-cut cotton, and lowered value 

Another evil is over-feeding of i gm during the height of the 
picking season Fex^ding the'' gin too fast results in improper 
ginning 


I he 1 in p 1 1 c ( o t t o n G 1 o w I n R e V 1 w foi |iilv 
contains an illuminating article entitleel ' Ginning leehniquc and 
Cotton Qualitv/’ l>v TI Spibev 

We extract the following from this pa|xi 

It IS important to note that special conditions nre necessary for 
each distinct staple and giade of lint, and the setting of the iws 
must be modified accordingly If this fact alone were rigidly 
attendee! to, many of the defects wrongly attributed te> the gin 
would immediately (lisap]Xiai If ginning is ])erformed with a 
high density feed and the saw-teeth in a blunt condition, the faults 
o[ nopping and cutting will oceui, and paiticularly if a high saw 
speed IS attempted Although the import inec ol attention to saw 
teeth is Ixeoming mou generally icali/ed, in numy giuning centies 
the cmplo>nKnt of saw shaifiemn^ tools is very laicly practised, 
and in consequence the lint sufTeis "The eoiuetion ol saw disc 
ecccntiKity IS likewise important and e ven though special tools arc 
available their use is veiy olteii neglected, with the result that the 
mote content apjireeiably increases, n guatcr jiroportion of seed 
passes forward with the ginned lint, and cutting may become 
more accentuated Attention to such factors makes for satisfactory 
and efTicient ginning, as can readily he seen fiom an aiial^/Sis of 
the lint The improvements winch Iiavc been made in icceni years 
in feeding methods and the installation of cleaners, etc, have 
gicatly helped to reduce the amount of damage sustained by the 
saw discs on account of the presence of hard substances ni the 
seed cotton Nevertheless, many things are normally done in the 
ginning process which disturb the paicllelisni and correct setting 
of grids and discs, and render jx^riodic and frequent supervision 
essential 
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WEIGHT OF COTTON BALES. 


Mr. II. G. lleslci, srcrclary o\ llio New Orleans (rc'jllon 
Excliangc, rei)urls that ilio average woii^hts (xf cotton haiicllcd at 
|)orts and oiveilaiul trom Auj»ust i io close April were as follows: — 


Texas 

Louisiana . 

Alabama, oU. 

Georgia . 

South Carolina 
North Carolin*^ 

Virginia . 

•^Tonncsscc, etc. ... 

Total nine months 

August, September, 
October, November, 
December, January, 
February & M arch ... 



_1930- 

1929 

Number 

AVCI age 

\votago 

m 

weigh lb 

weights 

bales 

Ibb. 

Ihb. 

5,259,140 

534-07 

533-34 

1,577,901 

528-36 

525-82 

413,402 

523-49 

524-51 

457,500 

514-11 

508-75 

187,680 

496 

496 

91,358 

489 

486 

143,731 

500 

500 

1,138,899 

526*91 

519*29 

9,269,611 

528-91 

527-45 

8,973,239 

531-47 

527-98 


''Average weights based on returns from Memphis and St. Louis. 
Memphis average 53C*24 against 524.06 last year; St. Louis 500 against 500. 


The Federal Farm Board. 


M r. H. G. SAFFORD, President of tlie American Colton 
Shippers’ Association, delivered an excellent address at the 
oix*ning session of the above association’s annual conference 
at Memphis, last April, on the activities of tlie Federal Farm 
Board. 

With the sii;ning of the Agricultural Marketing Act by the 
President on June 15, and the subsequent appointment of the 

Federal Farm Board and the organization of the A.C'.C.A. with a 
capital of $30,000,000.00, there entered itUo the sclienK* of things 
an entirely new factor: one which may and jiroliably will become 
one of the dominant units in tlie cotton industry. We, as 
mercliants, are (lecply concerned in that the AX'.G.A. is, in 
connection with its principals, the regional Co-oj)cratives, interested 
in price levels and not in the basis, our great problem. We are 
disturbed over the probable effect of its activities in the futures 
markets, whose hedging facilities have alone made possible our 
merchandising activities as now conducted. The manufacturers, 
too, are dependent on the futures market for their hedge against 
wareho-use stocks, and they are fearful of the fundamental changes 
possible under the new regime. We use the futures markets for 
price insurance during the process of handling, and any influences 
that disturb the value of this insurance bring loss and trouble to 
all of us, and through us inevitably affect ])rices i^aid to the 
growers. We could wish that Congress had not limilcct the benefits 
of the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Act to the members 
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of Co-operatives, as this membership includes at present less than 
ten per cent, of our cotton farmers. Some of the remaining ninety 
per cent, will not join these associations through disinclination to 
give up their own initiative and individuality; others, who perhaps 
need help most, will be unable to join on account of debts and 
financial or business obligations which forbid, but the Farm Board 
is a creature of the Act and must be guided exactly by its terms. 
In any conjectures we may make into! its future activities we 
are naturally influenced in our conclusions by its course to date, 
which we can profitably review. 

The Board commenced to function only in the late fall months. 
They found business conditions badly upset everywhere by the 
collapse of the stock market. Cotton prices were gradually going 
lower under pressure of a crop only slightly larger than world 
requirements. Although the Farm Board disclaimed any interest 
in this year’s crop, pressure from Congress, and above all the desire 
of preserving these Co-operative Associations for the future, 
prompted it to give immediate financial aid in the form of loans. 
During the subsequent d'ecline in the market of over three cents 
per pound, these loans alone saved the Co-operative Associations 
from ruin. During this decline they continued to sell cotton as 
the op|x>rtunity offered—fixed their prices and bought contracts. 
The result of these operations was to leave them long several 
hundred thousand bales of the near months. These long contracts 
have been firmly held and have been the means of changing the 
former discounts of the near months under the distant months to 
enormous premiums over them. It is probably true that these 
operations were conceived for the purpose of preserving* the existing 
Co-operative Associations for future usefulness, but they have 
caused' heavy losses to both the merchants and to the mills who, 
for the most part, had their stocks of cotton hedged in the near 
months. Although we haye seen similar operations in the futures 
markets before, it is to be hoped that the Farm Board may not 
find them necessary in the future, as losses attributable to a 
Government agency seem particularly unjust. Such then is the 
brief history of the actions of the Farm Board to date. 

Representatives of the cotton trade have had several meetings 
with Mr. Legge and Mr. Williams in which many questions have 
been asked and few of them answered, probably because a definite 
policy had not been, outlined and they did not feel certain enough 
of their own ground to give definite answers. Above all, cotton 
merchants are keen to know if, or not, they have any place in this 
new scheme of things. The Farm Board says that the law is 
mandatory in making the Co-operatives, and the farmers thro^ugh 
them, their only consideration, but that they have no disposition 
or wish to hurt the legitimate cotton merchant, and that if injury 
comes to him through any of their operations for the farmer they 
will be sorry. I am hoping, as they realize more fully the magnitude 
of the task ahead of them regarding cotton, that they will see their 
interest in the cotton merchant to be much greater than they would 
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Ixlu vt, and that lus health and \\clfaic art necessary to ihcu own 
success in bringing aid to the fanner At their own liberal estimates 
they do not e\pect tlie Co-operatives and the A ( ( A to handle 
during the next few ^e iis more than fiftexn to twenty pci cent of 
the cotton troj), leaMiig eighty to (ighty-five ))ci cent to he' handled 
l)^ Ihe e<')1ton ineichanls, as in the ])ast 

Iheie' IS much nusunde rstancling ot the lunction-, ol a ec^tton 
merchant in the minds ot many jieoplc, cs])ecially in ( ongiess 
Many there arc of the o])inion that wc make our piofits by 
dcincssing nriccs in order to buy chca]>ly and try to advance prices 
in Older to sell deaily, and thercfoie it was perhaps to be cx]’)ected 
that m the weirding and the framing of the Act itscll any considera¬ 
tion or mention of cither the rights as citi/ens oi the services 
lendeied by meichants was consjnciious by its al>sencc As has 
been said on othei occasions, our reason for existence is that we 
undei a higlily s]x<iali/cd skilled -service to both growers and 
mills, ind it IS for this scivice primarily that we aic ])ai(l It must 
lx clearly stated and icmemhcrcd that the industry cannot disjX'nse 
with the skillicl service which we render^ and that someone must 
continue to render it No agency in the j)ast has been able to 
give this service as cheaply as wc have done If our business is so 
disoigani/ed and so dangerous and iincoitain —if our hedge has 
been destroyed in the futures markets to the eMent that wc can 
buy only on order from the mills (buying likewise fioui hand to 
mouth) wc cannot continue to offei a home to the hnnrheds of 
thousands of bales thrown each week on the open maikct during 
the heavy ginning periods of the fall nionth-> In other words, if 
they destiny the confidence ot those who buy the futuies contracts, 
e itlier for s]X'culation oi investment, and if they destroy our ability 
!('» buy, waiehousc and hedge the temjXDrary surpluses of spot 
cotton, they have icnioved the strongest existing, sustaining and 
stabih/ing infliience, and in its place they cannot supply an adequate 
substitute One can imagine a deporable deinorah/ation of prices 
m such ciiciiinstanccs—all to the vital iiipiry of the farmer and the 
(liscicdit ot the Farm Board So, then, I am cfinhdent that more 
thorough consideration and counsel will coin nice the Faiin Boaiel 
that the y are index d inteicstcd in our gi imral health and well-being, 
and that more can be gained for the lainier bv a ]iohcy of inviting 
co-o])e'ration linm us than by one of total indirfeience to us 

At best, the cottem merchant is facing many new problems in 
buying, hedging and merchandising his cotton Wc see as a 
competitor an oigamzation of $50,000,00000 capilal, with the 
unlimited financial backing of the US Government, which can 
indulge in market operations ot greater magnitude than any we 
have seen in the past The most disturbing feature of this new 
arrival is that it is not concerned to any great degree with the basis, 
but vitally concerned with the price level, thus reversing our own 
opposition and attitude Price levels have been of lesser 
consequence, the basis, 1 e, the spread between the futures price 
and our buying and selling price, and its fluctuations are of the 
greatest ancl controlling importance to us We have been content 
to let supply and demand govern prices, while the very reason foi 
existence of the new corporation is the determination of Congress 
to control prices through its activities How can the two theories 
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be made to work harmoniously side by side ? I Ins question must 
be answered successfully Not only for our own [personal selfish 
interest, but for the good of all in any way connected with tlie 
cotton mdustiy It must lx made jiossiblc for a merchant to buy 
and lieclgc a stock of cotton with onlv tlie usual attendant risks 
to which he has been accustomed in the past These risks liave 
always been serious enough t( ducouiagt any cxc(.])t the most 
competent and financially sound oigani/ations from such uneier- 
takings Further risks will forbid them, and leave the cntiic 
suppoit of the s]X)t markets to the A C C A , winch is incd])ablc 
alone of even beginning to supply the sujiport which will ha\c been 
withdrawn 

Before the war our ineiehants were not calk d ui>on to cair> huge 
stocks of cotton during entire seasons and from one season to 
anothei, the croj) passed through then hands very quickly dunng 
the fiist live 01 si\ months of the cotton season, and i" was often 
the ca'-e, in tho-.c days of jileasant memory, that w( weic thioiigh 
wnth piactically all oui business by the fiist o( Januai\M>i 1 ebuiary 
I he domestic mills, the mc'rchants in i i\(i])ool, Havre, Bremen 
and other foreign jiorts cairied the bulk of the stocks Our factors 
also held for the owners hundreds of thousands of bales to be 
marketed gradually through the last half ot the sea'-on as (lemancl 
became acti\e Since the wai high money lates and lark o( credit, 
accompanied by very disturbed general business conditions, have 
made it impossible foi our foicign Iriends to amass the great 
stocks of cotton usual before IQ14 fins buidcn had to be 
assumed by someone, and oui merchants unde 1 took the lob The 
necessity of Ibis woik is still with us The Co-operative 
Association^ can do a ]>art of it, but at be^t only a small pait It 
must lx? made safe foi us to continue the balance of the undeitaking 
One does not need to question either the motive or the action 
itself involving the May and fuly o])tions in the clou estic futures 
markets, he needs only to call attention to it and the result to 
spot merchants cairying slocks, to show conelu-.ivcly that even 
the possibility of licquent rt'petitions would foibid any merchant, 
with hxs own money to lose, bom evci attmipling to cany a slock ot 
cotton again In other words, to avoid chaos in the heavy 
maiketmg jicnocl nt the fall months, if the (Vi-opf ralnes and the 
AC C A do not so conduct their affaiis that we can function safely 
and lake our part of the maikcting and cairMiig load, they must 
l>e ]ncj)atetl to alone take ovei the whole lob 01 assume the 
resixinsilnlily for the consequences 1 cannot doubt but that then 
course will be the same one 

Some of our mcmbeis believe the Federal MaikHing Act 
doomed to ultimate failure, others sec possibilities of preat good 
under careful and conservative adminisliation, but all have, so 
far, refrained from active opposition or obstructionist tactics, 
thinking the fair thing to do is to give it a chance Wc are not 
now, nor have we ever been, antagonistic to the Co-operalive 
Associations, as such, we recognize the useful part they can play 
in assisting m the oiderly marketing of the crop They have 
possibilities of great usefulness as a means of spreading sound 
educational information through their speaker-) and publications 
It may be stated as a fact, without danger of contradiction, that 
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thev ha\c not Imd iij) to tin sc }K)ssibilitic s 111 Uk past Ihc> ha\(. 
Kcu inclhcicnt in the c \tic ini IIk ir o\( rlit ul charges r hak lid\c 
I)((n two or three tinus those ot llu avenge cotten meichant 
lhe\ line Ixen too I iisy in tiying, in vam to hull the market 
to pui IK the tidtil) marketing pio^i unine whieh was Ihe^ii 
])in|H e it oi^aiii/ation and veiy loason of cMsteiiee Anel luu, 

I n IV perhaps say no ( o operative Assocntion which is unwilling 
t( inihlish an audit of its bo()ks should lx diowed to solicit new 
mcmbcis When a new inemhei lonis a C o op rative^ Association 
so I am informed he becomes a sliireholdei in the Association m 
exaet proportion as tlie number ot hales he gives in be sis to the 
total halos handled In iU‘»ticc to themselves and to the 
farmers the ( o operatives should ]>uhlish full o])cn audits of their 
sffaiis and slioiikl not accept new numheis until the/ lo so Wc 
cordially lu^pc that their futuu eeniise in i\ lx along more sound 
economic lines, foi economic laws caniuU 1)( negkctvcl indefinitely 
Neglect of sound business principles will nun dicm (^(ntLlally, even 
though they are hacked by ])uhlic mone\ ten tlie tax])a>cr will 
will ultiinatcU lefuse to have his money squindeud uselessly 

I heic seems (\civ i)ros{X(t that the Vgrieultural Maiketing 
Art tedeicil I aim Board and the ( A will be widi us for at 
least a nuinhtr ol years, in case of success, until possibilities of 
u>»efulness have ])asscd anel in case of non-sucecss until failure 
has been hilly demonstrated A ehshke foi them and a distrust of 
Ihem, if held are not good reasons for a failure on oui ])art to do 
our utmost to adiusl ourselves to the intscapahk fact of then 
existence, and to build up such contacts with these organizations 
as will allow us Ixith to function to our own best selfish aelvantaerc 
and to then turthei usefulness Onl) thus can the groatei public 
good Ixj served I do not mean that wc should he silent in the 
face of unneccssaiy iniuiies or palpable inpistices As citizens, 
if not as totlon merclmnts, we not only have the right, but it is 
cur duty as well to resent wiongs cs]xcidlK ^roni a Go\crnmcnt 
agenc'v, and to demand tluii piompl coriection Web no a light 
to expect that a S])inl of lair pla> on oui ])art will engender a like 
spirit on theirs, lhal all jxirpost^ and policies will be openly 
declared and explained and tint the doors will he left open for 
honest and candid criticism and that mistakes will be cheerfully 
corrected The recent a]>poinlmeut of our mutual friend, Mi E F 
Creekmore, as general manager ol the AC CA is a sufficient 
guarantee that such a coiiise will meet with a read> rcs[)onse there 

We do not question the abililv of the Farm Board icting with 
Co-operative Associations lo aid materially in the orderly marketing 
of the cotton crop, to withhold their stock when tne maikets are 
glutted, and to offer it when offerings are scarce Fins rourse will 
not only aid their own members in secunns better pnees, but will 
aid all other growers of cotton as well, hut we do not believe that 
they can market the cotton as cheaply as the cotton merchant, and 
until they can demonstrate their ability to rlo so they should 
certainly not discriminate against us in selling then cotton We 
know that the Co-operative costs have been much higher than our 
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** Spinners, Attention! ” 


The following Test on American Cotton was 
made in a Murray High Speed Loose Roll 
Gin fitted with “Hancock Cotton Picker” : 

Through Murray Gin Only 

i'' and above to i" below 

33.4% 41.1% 25.5% 

Through Hancock & Murray Gin 

i" and above to i" below H-" 

44.4% 33.3% 22.3% 

Note the percentage of longer fibres preserved, and 

consider this value to spinning qualities and less waste. 
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own for similar services Comjilaints again-.I the present 
})rogiamine of farm relief slioiild in lusiicc ho directed against tlu 
law iNelf and the Congiess which passed it, lathei than against 
the Farm Board, whicli must he governed 1 )} its mandatory 
piovmons Ihcse provisions limit its use of tnoney (‘ntirely to 
maiketing activities in the one case to loans to the Co-o^xiratue 
Associations and, m the only othci alternative, to the establishment 
of stabilization corpoiations which must \)c concerned alone with 
Imying, holding and selling the particulai commoditv in question 
Ihc expenditure of money in no other direct manner or for no 
other direct puqiose is allowed 

I believe that the Faim Board has a great field of usefulness, 
not so much in the simple marketing of cotton, but in the greater 
field of farm education The campaign for acreage reduction m 
cotton IS fine, but it is only the first step in the right vlircction The 
farmer should be shown how to profitably replace cotton with other 
crops If farmers are to receive loans ticmi tlie fedeial treasuiy, 
should not all farmers receive then benefits, and should not the 
jirugramme b( complete in aiding them to so round out the larm 
jiroducts that they will soon become intfoiKiicUnt of all outside 
relief ? 

A very few years ago storms and floods dcstioved most of the 
planting seed in certain parts oi the south-eastern Cotton Belt, 
loans were made unelei Acts ol C'ongrcss to cnalile the cotton 
fanners to buy seed for replanting The disaster that unned tlie 
seed for planting has proven a blessing in disguise, and those who 
had tlie expcncliture of the money in hand and who purchased 
the new seed deserve a vote of public thanks The new seed 
purchased was good seed, and it replaced for the most part very 
Iioor seed The result has been a quality of cotton unknown for a 
great many years It has been an obiect lesson n. the ]>rofit- 
ableness of planting good seed and raising quality cotton Thcie 
are many sections of our country, esiiccially in the Western Belt, 
whcie object lessons of tins kind arc sorely needed Cannot 
Congress change the law in such a manner as may enable the Faun 
Board to loan money to olliers than members of Co-opeialivcs lor 
the purpose of leplacing poor seed with good se'cd? This would 
l)e a real help, as tlie decline in the quality of our cx])ortable suqilus 
IS dlarming and is enabling foieign growths to make serious 
inroads into our trade ewerywheTO, especially in Great Britain, 
Germany, France aiirl Italy We are about to lose* good customeis 

The suggestion I am making has no edement of rominee in it, 
no promise of Iiigh prices and a life of eaSs. for the fanne^r It 
entails twelve months ol woik for the cotton former instead of three, 
as is the case with most of those who arc calling loudly at present 
for relief The great problem of most cotton farmeis is not so 
nxuch a matter of jirices as it is of melustiy and intelligent faiming 
methods A cotton cro]) entails about three months* real work on 
the average, many, very many, farm owners and renters laigely 
confine their working clays each year to this three months and 
expect to receive a sufficiently high price for ihcir product to enable 
them to sj^end the other nine months of the year m comparative 
idleness They plant only cotton, buy all their vegetables and 
their milk in cans, and even their eggs and meat from the corner 
grocery. The real problem for the cotton farmer is not how to 
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get lut,Iui cmcllii^Iui piKcs l)ul Ii<m to iriist lxlUr a UtMi duaptt 
<111(1 still rust it at a piofit louit^n tdinjxtitioii v^iM ctrlaiiil), 
lurct liiin to do this 01 to ([lut 1 nsin^ nl^ cotton loi e\port In 
Mcv^ of oiii Instil t iiilf s\stcm tiu onh \\ \\ to do tins is to Ixtonic 
aliiioM coiiipktch -^iK siHl lining at honit , to own Ininsdf and not 
to (m( t\ti\hod^ wli will pornnl linn to 1)011 ou 1 o n<ik< colton 
Ins siiij)lii ti p, to rais( Ins own vegetables and fruits in Ins own 
g 11(1(11, iiid to (an enough for winter use lo ha\( his own 
(hukdis and raise their fet^ii, to have one 01 two cows and have 
Ins own mill , butter and cheese to own a few pigs and raise their 
feed—and, thus have Ins own laid bacon and ham, to feed his 
working horses and mules altogether from his own farm to teriace 
and feitilizc his land intelligently and lo preserve and increase its 
fertility by a pioper rotation <^1 crops This coiiisc will make his 
cotton a uri)Ius ciop give him iiioie cotton on lewer acies, 
It will make his crop a siirei one, it will make him 
indcixiuleiit of the hanks— a depositoi instead of a boirower, 
|)eipetuall> luliind in his pavments It has (K>ne this foi 
tliousanels of outstanding farintis of whom souk ait to be 
louiul in every communitv, men rt'^iHcted and lumonn d wb(rev(r 
lound Hut it has entailed intelligdit, coiKtanl work, it has nieanl 
staying at home each night and morning to look aft( r the cluckcns, 
tlu cows, Hr pigs and the mules 

lo bring this message of lasting farm relief ind prosperity 
through eveiy pewiblc means eif contact and dcmonstialion to every 
untrained and inefficient farmer in the country is the real 
o|)portunity open to the Farm Board and the Co-opeiativcs through 
Ihenij all other devices are palliatives—this is the only real cure lo 
show the farmer how to he!]) himself 

1 he' American Cotton Co-operative Association and the Colton 
Stabilisation Coiporation have selected New Orleaii'- as their 
luadquarters Mr F F Creekmore, formerly of Fort Smith, 
Aikausas, V]C(-Piesielent and General Manager of the former 
oigani/ation, has bein <i])])ointcd head of the ( otton Stabilisation 
Corpoialion 

The A C C A has a capital of $ ^o,000,000. and it is state d that 
15'^o,ooo,oooof loans from tlu Fcdeial (joveinmcnt will be mcessarv 
1() finance the Cotton Stabilisation ( oipontion 


Hedging Part of the Basis. 


Mr E A Beveridge, writing in Commene and Pinana of 
July 2, suggests a method by means of which cotton traders maa 
hedge part of the basis 

It IS probably safe to say that hedging in the cotton market 
consists invariably of measures of protection against adverse 
changes in the price level only This Kind of protection is sought 
by the mill, the producer, and the merchant The first twc>, 
however, are moie concerned with fluctuations in the price level, 
whereas the merchant is more concerned with fluctuations in the 
** basis,*’ this term referring, of course, to the difference between 
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spots atul tuluas for it is these fluctuations in tlu liasis tlial hnn^ 
him his profit or Ins loss hi spite of the thoiij^ht jJiven to tlu 
'•ubjcct, no cflectivc means as In as tlu uiitct know ha\e been 
found for licclg^inj* the basis ^et it is possilile to hedc^e that ]iarl 
of the change in basis that is attributnblc to a change in grade 
differences due to fluctuations in the pi ice level The latter, ol 
course, is only one of the causes ol change in the basis 

lo show how it is i-^ossiblc to hedge against such adverse 
changes in grade difleicnccs, an actual example is here gi\tn 
Suppose a meichant buys i,(XX) bales of low middling at iS cents 
that is, at 2 cents, 01 10 per cent below the price of mieidhng 20 
cents This percentage, or differential, denotes the market’s idea 
of the loss from waste, etc , in using low middling as compaied with 
middling cotton It is in this instance placed at an even 10 per 
cent to make the calculation simpler ihis percentage fi^uic 
remains about the same as the price level alters I et us assume, 
however it will lemain exactly at 10 pei cent in this e\ain])l( 
Ihemcichant would most ])robal)l\ hedge hi^ inirchasc In selling 
r,cxx) bales of futures This, at least, is tlu!i general ])ractue [Te 
would, therelou, sell i 000 bales of fntiucs at, say, i()So cints 
futures being, let us say, |)oints under spots He thus would 
apparently have a i)ro|)erly licdgeel or balanced position Never¬ 
theless, if middling spots rose to cents winch would maki low 
middling 10 pei cent less, or 27 cents, and £ futures maintaineel the 
same iiarity with spots and advanced to 2Q so cents, his spot cotton 
would show a niont of c) cents, or $4S,ooo, while Irs futures would 
‘•how a loss 01 10 cents, or ^So,000, a net loss of $S»ooo The 
lesult would, therefore, be far from his ex])cctations of the outcome 
of a propel hedge Obviously, what he should have done was to 
hedge the r,ooo bales of low middling with goo bales of futures 
(1,000 less 10 j'>ei cent) I ben the loss in futures would have 
equalled the gam on the spot purchase Similarly, a sale of 2,Soo 
good middling should Ixi liedged by the purchase of 2,600 bales of 
mtures (104 per cent of 2,S00), if good middling is worth 4 per 
cent over middling cotton, 1 e , T04 per cent of middling cotton 

I o the eligreo of constancy that’s maintained in the percentage 
value of c'ach ^lade as conijiaud witli the basic grade of middling, 
lo that same degree is a proiw hedge obtainable (as shown aliove) 
against fluetiialions in giacle differences that are attributable to 
advances and dedin< s in the price level Stated in other words, the 
proposition simply means that the pro])cr quantity lo be hedged in 
a spot transaction is not tlu quantity bought 01 sold, but the basis 
imeldling equivalent of that quantity, eg, 1,00^ bales of low 
middling is really equivalent to only goo bales of middling cotton 
and so should be hedged with goo bales of futures After all, there 
is nothing illogical in this 

Further thought along these lines reveals that instead of quoting 
^ade differentials by hundredths of one cent per pound it would 
Te more scientific to quote them as percentages of middling, as is 
(lone with certain cotton wastes These iieicentages might change 
slightly when an oversiipply or an overelemand arose, but in the 
main they would 1)C relatively steady and to that extent be a bettei 
measure ot relative grade values The trade, however, is probably 
a long way from considering the suggestion of quoting giadc 
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clilUrcnccs l>\ uk ins ol pcH(nt»e,(s and siuli \ jnadicc is 1)\ no 
iiK ins iKussdi} foi Ilk uloption )( Ihc Uchmquc 

(Icsfiilud ilx)V( 

Mou nii[x it int Ikwtvtt, is it to nco^iu/t, in (anving tlic 
tlious^lit liiitiki tint the fklivdN on (iiluus contiut ol ^0,000 
|)oun(U [ i< s wtic,ht) ol cotton nnspi(li\c o( quilit\ s not quite 
ni i(c< idanec with whit is disclosed il)o\c, tiiid i ’-liutl> scientific 
contract is one wherein the* dc live 13 consists ol kx) Ixilcs oi cmii- 
iiinning iiuddhng cotton ot in tlic event othci gidcles than 
nuddlmg aic deliveicd, then the net clolhi \dluc ol tlit delivery 
should equal (within one |Kr cent ) the value of iex> bales of 
middling cotton In other woids, the jiropcr basis ot scttleincnt 
should be the value of 000 pounels (gross weight) 


ESTIMATES OF CONSUMPTION AND CARRY-OVER 
OF AMERICAN COTTON. 


The New \e>rk ( oltoii 1 velunge Seivice estimate tint the 
worlebs ceinsuinption of Aiuencan eotton tins season will lx around 
I -), 2 cx),oex) to 1 ^,400,(XX) hales 

Mills in USA «uc now ruiuuiis At a veiy low late and 
are slowly reducing opeiations In Gieat Britain, cemsuinptiem 
has recently been leeluecel to a \eiy low level, far below this time 
last yeai On the Continent, curtailment is slowly increasing 
Japane se spinners recently agreed to curtail operations Un per cent 
further, effective July i S A world consumption of American cotton 
ot i?,200,cx)0 to n,4cx),ooo hales would he the smallest since the 
T()24-2«; season, when the woild used only i,cx)0 bales 1 ast 
season, wmld consumption of Ainenean ceitbui totalled 
bales, two seasons ago i';,«5e)o,ooo, thiee seasons ago it;,7t;3,exx), 
and foin seasons ago 14,C)I0,(X)0 

If woild (onsuin])tion of Amencan cotton this season should 
total i^,4(X),(xx) bales, the woild cany-ewei ol AiiKncan at the 
end ol tills season, tliat is, on |iily ^1, would be about ';,8cx>,cxx> 
)>'iles If te)nsum])tioii should 1h i >,2(K),C)(X>, the woild carry-ovei 
would be alxHit 6,()()0,cx)0 I ithei a cany-over of S>^'CX),ocx> or of 
6,000,000 would be the hugest, with the exception of that of 
7,704,000 at the end of the hig cioji season of ie;26-27, since that 
at the end of the Kj202T season, when! it totalled c;,674,000 On 
July 31 last yeai, the worlel carry-over of American totalled 
4,474,000bales, two years ago i^i,ocx), lliree years ago 7,7()4,ooo, 
and foui years ago S,'501,000 

If the world carry-over of American cotton should be 5,800,000 
bales with a stock of American in thi'> country at end of season 
around 4,2£^o,ooo, as seems probable from our analyses of supply 
and (listnbution in this count rv, the stock of American cotton 
abroad on July 31 would be about 1,550,000 It the carry-over 
^ould be 0, OCX), 000, the stock abroad would be about 1,750,000 
On July 31 last year the stock of American cotton abroad totalled 
343bales, two years ago 2,6c;6,ooo, three years ago 4,132,000, 
and four years ago 2,088,000 In other woids, while the world 
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IMbRICiN COT ION 


SUCCESSFUL SPINNERS 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 


RELY upon the NEW YORK 
COTTON EXCHANGE 
SERVICE. They have found that it 
supplies them with sound informa¬ 
tion for anticipating the movements 
of cotton prices. 

The Service is conducted under 
the direction of Alston H. Garside, 
Economist of the Exchange, who 
formerly maintained it as the 
Garside Cotton Service. 

The NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
SERVICE IS available to you for a fee which 
is extremely small in relation to the amount 
involved in the price fluctuations on your 
cotton purchases. 

Full information on request 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
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Cdiry uvci of AniLiicaii coltoii pr )nuv s lo Ik iiiiuli Ui^crat the end 
( f this season than in recent seasons, with du e\ception of I()j6 2J 
the stock ot Aindican abtoad will piobabl} be inncli sinallu than 
at the end of any ucint season, c\en including icpfi-i/ 


Crop News. 


Messrs I R Kcech ct Lo^ New \()ik, ha\( faM)urcd 
us with a copy of a letter received from then tia\eller, Mr f W 
Ray, dated Austin, lex , June 30 last — 

** I he weatlur has liecn exceeding'ly hot, with teiiipe latiin s 
langing from icX) to 108 degrees fioni two to five o’ch^k in the 
afternoon I he niglits are coolei and the cotton revives by 
morning Some of the cotton that did not ha\e to be replanted 
IS growing and showing a few blooms I maelt a liip lo look at the 
cotton neii Austin, and 1 do not think it has been damaged by the 
extremely hot weather, but should weather continue hot and cliv it 
will soon be sulfcnng and deteriorating 

Letters received Irom Gan/ales and Caldwell Counties, and 
fiom the C oqms C hiisti section, lepoit really geiod crop conditions, 
with a few ])laces neai the limber or biusli sulfcnng from bolkwecvil 
damage, also some leaf-woims are apjioanng banners arc using 
poison 

It IS hard to say how long the crop can wait without elaiuagt 
fiom tlie very hot eliy we at he i—in fact some fields aie already 
sulleriiig Something like one-half of the cro]) is cotton fiom 10 to 
20 me lies high, growing slowly and forming squaios and blooms 
This cotton has very iiiegular stands, haidly half as many stalks 
on tlic giound as last year, howeve^r, when ceUton has good 
space between plants it will put on man} more bolL to the stalk 
than it will with stalks very close together also the bolls will be 
larger, so it is my l>est pidgment that it is lx*tlei not to Iiavc stalks 
too ck se togt'thei 

With high tcra|)cratiiies anel the \ci} critical months erf |uly 
and August the eio]) can do much better 01 be iiunecl by hot winds 
and high Icinperatuus Southern Texas has a fine condition now, 
and C cntral 1 e\as is 111 faiily good condition |ust now* it is in a 
eondilion to make a good eiop or make a failure 


Mi<:srs W(d Brolhirs^ Montgomeiv, Ala , m then scini- 
mcmthly cro]) letter of luly i, icj^o, write'- as tedlows - 

Weather conditions during the last ten days of June have been 
exceptionally favouiable to the growing crop From subnormal 
temperatures during the early part eif June the thermometer lumped 
to abnormal temperatures, particularly in the Eastern cotton States, 
where as high as ro6 and 108 degrees were recorded Cotton 
being a sun plant and the fields Ixing very char of grass, the crop 
lespondcd very quickly to tins weathei, showing a marked improve¬ 
ment To some extent the lateness of the cro]) has been overcome— 
the plant appears to be very green and vigorous Notwithstanding, 
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wc still have a very six)ttcd condition. In the same fields one finds 
plants from six inches to knee high, the larger [)lants blooming 
and squaring and the small plants becoming well branched. It 
is, therefore, difficult to make a general estimate of the condition 
of the cro]). Wet'vil activity has been greatly checked by the high 
temperatures. Rain is now needed, and at ]>resent writing g(X)d 
showers are falling over a large pari of the belt. 

The corn crop and fooid crops have Ix^en badly hurt by the recent 
heat wave. Some fields look parched and burned, and it is feared 
that the corn crop in the Cotton Belt will be a dismal failure. Rains, 
however, will materially improve this .situation. Wc mention this 
because of the effect it might have on the farmer—he might be 
forced to buy food for his stock instead of ])roducing it. 

The s]>ot situation is most peculiar. Very little cotton is being 
offered for sale from the country, and the Co-operatives for the 
present have withdrawn offerings. At the same time there is a 
considerable demand from Southern mills which—on account of 
lack of ofl'ering—is not easy to lill. A continuance of this situation 
might make it difficult for spinners to* cover any sales of goods in 
actual cotton, becoming not a matter of basis but a matter of finding 
the cotton.’* 


JllCsS'srs. Procter Cr Cjamhley of Cincinnati, on July 2, issued the 
following cotton crop report: — 

This report covers conditions surroundmft: the progress of the cotton crop 
for the period of June 5 to June 30, inclusive. 

North Carolina, 

Weather ,—Nights too cool at times for ])est progress during early part 
of period; rains over the entire state relieved all droughty sections. The 
past ten days were very favourable, with only occasional scattered showers 
and higher temperatures, parliculaily warmer nights. 

Growth.--CoMow has made generally good advance. Stands are fair to 
good; chopping about completed. Squares appearing more generally in 
southern and soulh-eastcin counties, with a few blooms reported. 

Cultivation .—Generally good. 

Seas071.- -Khout five days td a week early in Piedmont, about normal on 
coast. 

Boll-weevil .—Appearing in the southern and eastern counties. Few other 
insect complaints. 

Condition.—Very good in the Piedmont; fair to good in eastern counties. 
South Carolina. 

Weather .—Similar to North Carolina; rains during middle of month 
very beneficial and higher temperatures during the past ten days particularly 
favourable. 

Growth .—weather was generally favourable to growth. Plants 
have healthy appearance. Blooms appearing quite generally. Stands are 
good. 

Cultivation. —Good. 

Seasofi .—Continues early in the Piedmont, about normal on coastal plain. 

Boll-weevil.—Appe 2 .nn^ more generally; activity checked by recent 
high temperatures. Some poisoning has been done and farmers are prepared 
to poison extensively. 

Condition .—Generally good. 
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Georgia. 

Weather.- Except for some comphunt of cool ni^ht tempoiatuies in 
north during first half of period, the weather has been favourable to cotton 
over the entire state. 

Growth. -Plants aie generally of good colour and now showing good 
growth with higher tempeiatures over noithein part of slate. Excellent 
progress was made in south. Squares arc showing in some northern 
counties; blooms are geneial ovei cential and south. Bolls are forming 
in south. 

Cultivation.- Generally good. 

Season.- Crop is off to a good stait; season is normal to a week early. 

Boll-weevil.— Increasing reports of boll-weevil, but activity checked bv 
high temperatures during past week or ten days. 

Condition.— shown seasonal impiovement during the month. 
Condition is good as a rule over the noith, and good to very good in cential 
and southern sections. 

Ai-abama. 

Weather. Except for some complaint of cool night-^ eaily m the poiiod, 
the weather was favourable as a whole to cotton. Temporal in cs during the 
past ten days or two weeks were paiticularlv favouiable, being accompanied 
by occasional local showers. 

Growth. While plants aie still somewhat inegular as to size, stands are 
fair to good. Plant shows impiovement as to appeaMnee and development; 
early cotton is showing squares in the north, lilooms aie general in the 
south; small bolls appearing on earlier cotton. 

Cultivation.- Very good. 

Season. -About normal. 

Boll-weevil.- Appearing in scattered loc'alitics over central and southern 
parts of state. 

Condition. Somewhat spotted, but mostly fait to good. 

MlssivSSiPPi. 

Weather. Mostly fair and dry, with only ocrasional light scattered 
showers during period. Some complaint of cool nights over central and 
north during early part of period, but temperatures wcie above normal 
during past ten days. Seasonal rains with continued warm weather are 
desirable. 

Growth. Late planted cotton made only fair to poor proigress and is 
needing rain. Eaily planted cotton made fairly good progress. Stands are 
somewhat irregular in central c'ounties; good elsewhere. Blooms showing 
on early planted cotton in central Mississippi, and now general in the south; 
earlier cotton in south is setting fruit. 

Cultivation. Good, 

Season.—Normnl to a week eaily in the north; somewhat backward 
over balance of stale. 

Boll-weevil.- - Scattered reports over southern and some central counties; 
activity checked by high temperatures. 

Conditio7i.— S'^oXXQ6\y fair to poor in some central counties, but fair to 
good elsewhere over the state. 

Tennessee, 

Weather. —Complaints of cool nights duiing first half of June, but 
temperatures were above normal during last half. Weather dry, with 
only light scattered showers, and mostly favourable. Good general rain 
would now be beneficial. 

Growth. —Plant is of good colour and has made fairly good progress 
during the period. Stands are fair to good. 

Cultivation. —Fields are generally clean. 

Sea.wn.- About a week to ten days early. 

Boll-weevil. - None. 

Condition,- -Fair to igood. 
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Arkansas. 

Weather, -Diy foi the most pait, with only occasional showers. 
Complaints of cool nights eaily in the peiiod, but hot dry weather within 
past ten days or two weeks veiy favourable. General rain now needed. 

Growth.- Cotton has made very good progress, as a rule; stands and 
general appealaiice tan to good. Blooms reported in southern part of state. 

('itltivaliofi. -N ow good. 

Season, —Slightly late in south and west, but a week to ten days early 
in cast and north. 

Boll-atfeevil,-—Very few reported to date. 

Condition, —Good in eastern and north-eastern counties, fair to good 
elsewhere. 

Louisiana, 

Weather, Watm and dry; good general rain is now needed ovei entiio 
state. 

Growth, - While plant growth has been rather slow, cotton has taken on 
a sturdier appearance. ^Stands aie fair to good. The plant is blooming 
quite generally. 

Cultivation,—F\e\6.>:i are now clean and well (ultivated. 

Season,- Averages slightly late; some little replanted cotton in Red 
River Valley two to three weeks late. 

BolUweevil,— Recent hot, dry weather favourable for checking activity 
of weevil. 

Conditiori,- fair to good. 

Oklahoma. 

Weather,- Complaints of cool nights early in the peiiod and one heavy 
rain during the middle of the month. High temperatures, with occasional 
showers during the past two weeks were very favourable. 

Growth, —Favourable weather during the past two weeks has promoted 
plant growth and good progress resulted. Plants are generally of good 
appearance. Stands are fair to good. Squares arc showing on early plants, 
and scattered blooms reported. 

Cultivation,— to a good standard. 

Season,— to ten days late. 

BoLl-wcevil,— Some few scattered leports in south-east. 

Condition, —Fair in the ea.sl; good in west. 

Texas. 

Weather,— temperatures were slightly below normal early in 
period. Moderate showers to good rains up to June 15 were favourable 
over the entire state, except in the south, where not needed. Dry weather 
has prevailed during the past two weeks which, with the high temperatures, 
were favourable in most sections; late planted cotton, however, is now 
needing rain. 

Growth, —Weather has been mostly favourable for cotton, which has 
shown improvement. Stands are fair to good. The plant is beginning to 
bloom in northern part of state. Blooms are general in central counties 
and cotton is now fruiting well in the south. The first bale was marketed 
on Jime 21, coming from Starr county. 

Cultivation. —iMade good progress during the month and fields are now 
generally clean. 

Season. —Continues somewhat backward in most sections of state, 
averaging a week to ten days late. 

BolX’Weevil.—Some damage reported in the more southern counties; 
local complaints in central, south-east and eastern sections. 

Condition. —^Locally irregular, but is fair to good as a whole. 
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Summary. 

Weather. Consideiing the belt as a whole, the weather during June 
was more favourable than otherwise to the cotton crop. Rains over the 
eastern coastal plains, as well as over western Oklahoma and Texas, were 
very hcncficijil; only light to moderate scattered showers were received 
elsewhere over the belt. Seasonal showers to moderate rains would now 
be beneficial, particularly over the central cotton ttates. Night temperatures 
were slightly below normal during the caily part of the month. During 
the past ten days or two weeks teniperatuies have been above normal, 
ranging around 100° on several days. Warm, sunshiny weather, with 
occasional seasonal showers, would be most beneficial over the belt as a 
whole during July. 

Growth.— Early planted cotton has made good progress and is of good 
size and colour; having a generally satismetory taproot development. 
There is some small replanted cotton over the belt, principally in the central 
Mississippi Valley and portions of Oklahoma and Texas. This cotton is 
now in need of moisture. Squares and blooms are general over the entire 
southern half of the belt, and arc appearing locally on the earlier cotton in 
the north. The plant is taking on fruit in the extreme south. 

Culiwaifoti. Fields are generally clean, the plant being in an unusally 
high state of cultivation over the entire belt. 

Season. -Large portions of the belt now leport about seasonal piogress. 
The crop is slightly early in the eastern states as well as over the northern 
limits of the belt, but is late over the southern Mississippi Valley and in 
the west. 

Boll-weevil. The weevil are in evidence over the southern half of the 
belt, but activity has been checked by recent high temperatures. Farmers 
have started poisoning as a control measure and are generally prepared to 
actively combat the weevil this year. A great deal, of course, depends upon 
the weather during July and August. There are .only a few other insect 
complaints. 

Fertiliser. -Latest figures indicate the movement for this season, up to 
June 1, as 2.7 per cent, heavier than last year for the southern states. 
Only two of the more important eastern states show decreases, these being 
North Carolina and Alabama; these decreases amount to only about 4 per 
cent, for each of those two states. 

Acreage.— Changes in acreage this year are generally unimportant. 
Our reports at present indicate decreases in the Carolinas and in Oklahoma 
and Texas, elsewhere the acreage is practically unchanged or shows a slight 
increase. Our reports indicate the net decrease as amounting to 2.3 per 
cent., or a planted acreage this year of approximately 46,000,000 acres. 

Condition and Outlook.— from some little late cotton, the crop as 
a whole has shown about the normal development during June. The 
condition at present is fair to good, with only a few exceptions and is 
about at the ten-year average. With practically all human factors 
favourable at present, the outlook can be said to be promising; the weather 
during July and August remains largely the determininig factor as to yield. 


Mrssr.K. Mnuds Of VJinslow, New York, write under dale 
July 3 as below: — 

It is safe to say that with a prof>itioius season a crop as large 
as any grown, with’ the exception of IQ26-27, can be produced on the 
area seeded to cotton this year. The crop, of course, could faU 
below 14,000,000 bales, but with the start thus far this season it 
seems to us that it would require a super-calamity to bring about 
such a failure. 

The crop has made much progress since the es^tly part of June. 
Deficiency in tcmfX'ralures has been made u^), and, with a minimum 
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lamfdll following a period that affoided ain])lc suhboil moistuic 
in most districts, Iheit has been a splendid oppoitunity foi 
culti\dtion and clearing the fields cjf weeds and glass Hot weather, 
of a degree almost unpieee (1( ntod at this st ige oi the season, 
partieularlv east of die Mississip]>i, has ojicrated to fuinish 
exceptional wee\il eontiol, eoniing as it did at a tune when tin'- lirst 
brood of weevils was beginning to haleh Occasionil shower> and 
seasonal tcmperatuies should piovide a promise that might iKeoiiit 
brilliant in the course of the next tew weeks 

Iht be-it ciops at this time, aceiiding to oui advices, are in 
Geoigia and Alabama Ihiless the weevil cioes cxce ptional damage 
before the end of August, these two States should icturn \ieleis 
that would go far toward oflsetling possible deehnes in the central 
belt as compared with last \eai Piesent indications point to 3 lelds 
in Oklahoma and loxas well abne lad seasem 


I/li I owicL Siatistual Hunaii^ MciniJiis, wntes under elate 
]lily 4, icj^o, as follows — 

“ Weatliei conditions eluiing the week wcic favouiahle for the 
cotton crop in Alabama, the Atlantics, Oklahoma and Texas, but 
too dry, especially for late cotton, in ccntial districts of the Ix'lt 
There perhaps was a little too much lainfall in ].x)rtions of South 
Carolina and Georgia, causing boll-weevils to increase, but not yet 
alarmingly, poison is held in readiness and is being used where 
infestation seems to warrant 

The central belt has Ixen too dry for more than a month, and is 
mostly without relief, but widely scattered slmweis, mostly light to 
moderate, some heavy, occurred early in the week and were 
ixjnelicial where they ocelined TIktc aie dry spots m Texas, 
mostly central and north, and in western Oklahoma, with some 
c()in])laints of hot winds and Scinelstoims 

lemperaturcs w(ie above seasonal normal—favouiahle—most 
u\ tlu week and about normal as the week ciuh d 

fune was vei} dry over the central belt, but clsewlurc moistun 
conditions weu favourable except m spots I he central Ixlt has 
had little lainfall since about May 18, to the cktiimcnt of late 
cotton, which is very small and at neaily a standstill, early cotton 
IS making fair progress 

Early cotton is blooming over most of the belt and is squaring 
Irecly, with very little complaint so tar of shedding Fields aic 
clean and well cultivated The crop as a whole avciages about one 
week late 

Night temfieraturcs during the first half of June wcie 
unfavourably low throughout the belt, tcmpeiatuies wcie favourable 
dunng the last half 

The crop prospect in the Atlantics is the best in several yeais 
Ill Texas and Oklahoma it is about a lo-yeai average, much better 
than at this time last year, and seems to be in a fair way to make 
further improvement Central belt prospects aie not nearly so good 
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as at this lime last 5tar and aie con&i(Ierabl\ Ixlow a lojcar 
average foi the elate, although showing some slight iiuprovemcnt 
elunng the hst two oi three weeks It would lie almost 
un])reeedented i( rebel is much longer elclajed, anel it is leasonabh 
certain that good so iking runs would effect a gnat change ” 


CROP DAMAGE FROM VARIOUS CAUSES. 
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^STANDARD MARINE^- 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

Established 1871 


The » STANDARD " is the LARGEST INSURER of 
AMERICAN RAW COTI'ON IN THE WORLD 


New York Office ■ 

COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


Manchester Office 
13, ST. ANN STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President: H.K. Ahmkd Abdel Wahab Bey. 

Vice-President: W. H. Catterall. 
first Pctsi President: Wm. Howarih. 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

Egypt: 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Bey, Under-Secretaiy of Slate, Ministry of 
Finance. 

H.E. Emine Pasha Yehia, Cotton Exporter, Alexandria. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

H. M. Anthony, Director-General, State Domains Administration. 
Fouad Bey Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef Nahas Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate. 
Constantin J. Choremi, President, Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

Hussein Enan Bey, Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

B. Damiani, Assistant Secretary of Egyptian Section. 

England: 

William Howarth, Managing Director, Fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers* Association, 6 , St. Jam©s*s Square, Manchester. 

Lt.-Col. N. Seddon Brown, Managing Director, Amalgamated Cotton 
Mills Trust, Preston. 

W. H. Catterall, 504 - 508 , Com Exchange, Manchester, 

Chairman of Directors, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Farnworth. 

'do. do. W. Mather & Co. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do. Butts Mills Ltd., 'Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co, Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Roger Seyrig, Etabs, George Koechlin, S.A., Belfort. 

Germany: 

Direktor A. W. Schutte, Crefelder Baumwollspinnerei, A.G., Crefeld. 
Italy: 

Prof. Paolo Alberzoni, Via Gesd 7 , Milan. 

General Director of: 

Cotonificio di Chiavenna & Laveno, 

Cotonificio di Rovereto. 

Switzerland: 

Caspar Jenny, Messrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cie., Ziegelbriicke, 
Glams. 

Officially Appointed Substitutes. 

England: 

G. Berry, Manager, Baytree Mills Ltd., Middleton Junction. 

W, Heaps, Manager, Shaw, Jardine & Co. Ltd.. Manchester. 

F. Wright, Joint Managing Director, Crosses & Winkworth, 
Consolidated Mills Co. Ltd., Bolton, and 
Crosses & Heaton*s Associated Mills Ltd., Bolton. 

France: 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany: 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sohne, Miilfort. 

Italy: 

Dr. Silvio Soldini, Cotonificio Cantoni, Via Brera 12 , Milan. 

Czechoslovakia: 

Ing. Otto Pick, Firma E. G. Pick, Oberleutensdorf. 

TU Minister of Agriculture of Egypt and the President of the IntemaHonl Gotten Federation 
are ex-offieio members. 

General Secretary: N. S. Pearse. 

Hon. Secretary: John Pogson. 
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EXTRACTS of the MINUTES of the MEETING 
of the SPINNER MEMBERS of the JOINT 
EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE, held at 
the Grand Hdtel et des lies Borrom4es, Stresa, 
Italy, on May 4th, 1930. 


Present: Messrs. W. fl. C a i t e r a 1 1 (in the chair), F. 
Holroyd, LI.-C0I. N. Seddon Brown, William Howarth, W. Heajis, 
Frank Wright, George Berry (England); Roger Seyrig, Julien Le 
Blan (France); Dr. W. Bohm (Germany); S. A. Solcnni, Achille 
Olcese (Italy); Otto Pick (Czecho^Slovakia); Amo S. Peirsc, L. 
Assi, John rogson and Norman S. Pearse (Secretaries). 

Before commencing the ordinary business, Dr. G. Mylius 
(Italy) warmly welcomed the delegates to Stresa, and this was 
suitably acknowledged by the Chairman. 

REFUSAL OF ALEXANDRIA GENERAL PRODUCE 
ASSOCIATION TO CONFORM TO THE BARCELONA 
RESOLUTION RE HUMIDITY IN EGYPTIAN 
COTTON. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Egy])lian Section held at 
C'airo, January 5, 1030, were then considered. 

(These minutes have been }>rcvious 1 y circtilated.) 

A long discussion ensued, and finally it was decided that a 
Manifesto' lx‘ submitted to the Government of Egyjit showing 
the development of the humidity ])robleni in Egyptian cotton 
starting with the early investigation by the International Federa¬ 
tion in 1910, the delays occasioned by the Alexandria 
cotton shippers, the tabulations undertaken since the war, and the 
attitude of Alexandria during the recent conferences. 

The meeting unanimously expressed the opinion of the spinners 
of Egyptian cotton represented by this organization, that the 
establishment of a testing house at Alexandria for the purpose of 
assessing the amount of moisture in each shipment,^ would not be 
acceptable, as the sampling and testing of all the shipments would 
take loo much time, involve serious delays in shipping, and cause 
inconvenience to existing commercial and financial practices. 

♦ S<‘e page 079. 
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It was recognized that the only feasible way in which tests can 
be made for the purpose of assessing the moisture is at the mills, 
or at the jiorts o[ arrival, as hitherto carried out. 

The meeting was entirely opposed to granting ro^^ipiocity of 
allowance in cases of slipiments with excess fibre. It was decided 
that as and wlicn the case had Ix'cn prepared a coj-^y should bc' 
submitted to each mcmlx^r of the Committee for th<‘ir information. 

T.anding Weights. 

With reference to the remarks of Dr. W. L. Balls at the Cairo 
meeting on the question of Alexandria weights, referred to in the 
foregoing minutes, Mr. Howarth and all the other members 
present stated that Dr. Balls was in error, and that only landing 
weights at the ports of arrival could be considered. 

The meeting reaffirmed the adherence to all the resolutions 
adopted at Barcelona as regards the percentage of moisture content, 
method of ascertaining the same, and tolerance. 

Law Preventing the Mixing of Cotton Varieties. 

Mr. Pearse reported that the Government of Egypt had decided 
to ]iroceed with a law preventing the mixing of varieties. ITe said 
that it was their intention to mark the bagging of bales as they 
came from the ginnery with tlie name of the variety of cotton which 
they contained, and that the duty of the inspectors would be to 
examine the marking of the sacks in the pressing establishments, 
with a view to checking that no other cotton had been used. The 
bales, when pressed in Alexandria, were also to be marked with 
the name of the variety. 

The intimation of this development was received with satis¬ 
faction, and regarded as being in accordance with the various 
recommendations which have been made from time lo time l)y the 
International Federation. 

Foreign Matter. 

Tlie following letU'r from a firm of Egyptian cotton spinners 
was read: — 

We are sending you under separate cover the small parcel 

of string and cord mentioned in the following ropy of a letter 

received from one of our mills: — 

‘ We continue to find very serious quantities of ‘'foreign 
matter ’’ in the bales of cotton, and regret to say that we 
certainly cannot find that the slightest improvement has been 
made as a result of the complaints made for some time past. 

‘ We enclose a small parcel of string and cord, which we 
find to be particularly troublesome. On account of its being 
rather lighter in colqur than the ordinary hemp sacking, it 
is not so easily detached in mixing the bale, and it splits up 
very easily into millions of short fibres, each of which, if it 
gets as far as the mule, causes a fault in the yarn. If cotton 
string could be used in place of this a big improvement would 
be Reeled.’ ^ 
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The Secretary was instructed to make again representations to 
all interested parties in Egypt. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: — 

'' Tlie si)iniier inenihers of the joint Egyiitian C'otton Com¬ 
mittee are of the opinion that in ihe stitcliing-up of bales, jn 
place of lieini) or jute string, only cotton string sliould be used."* 

The presence of even small jiarticlcs of jute or heniy) fibres in 
the cotton causes frequently the breakage or yarn in the spinning 
process; it is imjiossiblc for the operatives in the opening depart¬ 
ment to delect such impurities, of which very large quantities are 
contained in cotton shipments from Egypt In spite of many 
previous complaints, there has been no improvement whatever in 
this regard. 

Humidity Tests of Egyptian Cotton. 

Consideration was given to the fourth tabulation ]ireparecl by 
the Head Office of moisture tests of Egyptian cotton which have 
been taken in various countries. This tabulation showed a higher 
percentage of moisture than in any previous compilation undertaken 
by the International Federation, the final results of the com])arative 
tests l)eing: — 

Per cent. 

Submitted at Zurich, June, 1928 . 9*051 

Submitted at Brussels, May, 1929 . 8*960 

Submitted at Barcelona, September, 1929 . 8*486 

The figure of the present compilation is. 9*475 

A copy of the new talnilalion is appended. 

Date of Next Meeting. 

It was the unanimous clcsire of the spinner members of the Joint 
Egjjptian Colton C^ominittoe that the next meeting should be held 
in Egypt in February, 1031, and that attendance thercit should be 
strictly; confined to members of tlic Joint Jsgyptian Cotton 
Committee. 

A vole of thanks to tlie ('hairman lernhnaled ihe ])roceedings. 
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FRANCE. 

The following table was prcs(>ntcd at the meeting:— 

CLASSLMKNT DRS Vl'NDKUKS AVRC INDICATION DES % DTIUMIDITR 


yO 0 

Nombrc d'llum. crilum. Nombio d’essais 
do bal. s/poids s/poids dormant 
Clef Nonibre reprd- sec. sup. sec inf. plus de moins de 


No. 

d'essais 

sentees 

3.9 

<i 9 

9 

9 

— 

1 

33 

9,644 


1 

0 

2 

3 

62 

0,539 

— 

2 

1 

5 

0 

186 

— 

8,963 

3 

3 

8 

4 

96 

9,612 

— 

4 

— 

9 

5 

180 

— 

8,220 

2 

3 

10 

1 

35 

— 

8,511 

— 

1 

12 

0 

350 

9,505 

— 

G 

— 

13 

17 

680 

9,311 

— 

14 

3 

— 

1 

150 

9,396 

— 

1 


14 

4 

123 

9,222 

— 

3 

1 

19 

2 

18 

— 

8,013 

— 

2 


2 

250 

10,381 

— 

2 


25 

1 

23 

9,177 


1 

— 

— 

1 

100 

10,274 


1 


28 

2 

45 

9,962 

— 

2 

— 

32 

4 

250 

9,329 

— 

3 

1 

34 

2 

75 

9,945 

— 

2 

— 

38 

1 

6 

9,946 

— 

1 

— 

39 

6 

311 

10,002 


6 

— 


69 

2,977 

9,455 


54 

15 
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USE MAARAD COTTON 

Egypt’s New Variety 

Egypt’s Premier Variety of long-staple 
Cotton, rivalling American Pima and 
“Extra” Sakellaridis in quality and price. 

Spins from lOO’s to ISO’s 


For full particulars apply to: 

The Royal Agricultural Society 

P.O.B. 63, CAIRO, EGYPT 

or to 

The Maarad Cotton Company 

(SOCI^Tfi COTONNI6RE MAARAD) 

14 , Rue Sesostris, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 

Board of Directors 

(OF niK MAARAD COTfON CO.) 

Mr. Robert J. Rolo (of J. Rolo & Co.), President , 

Mr. Georges Allemann (of J. Plants & Co.). 

Mr. CONSTAKiiN Ckorcmx (of Chorezni, Benach! & Co.). 

Mr. Hugo Lindemann (of Upper and Lower Egirpt Cotton Trading Company). 
H.E, Joseph Bey Nahas. 

Mr. Alfred Reinhart (of Reinhart & Co.). 

Mr. IBRAM J. Rolo. 

Mr. Max J. Rolo. 

H,£. Hassan Packa Said, 
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The Egyptian Produce 
Trading Company 

(S.A.E.) 


14 , Rue Mahmoud Pacha el Falaki 

(P.O.B. 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 
SPINNING CENTRES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


President: 

His Excellency EMINE PACHA YEHIA 


Cables: CONFIDENCE, Alexandria 
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Moisture Tests of Egyptian Cotton 

4 th Tabulation 


RhPORT by Arno S. J’KARSK, (tcncrid Scirchny, Jnfoutifioual 
Cotton Federation^ Mandiester^ prepared for the Meetin^q oj 
the Joint F.^i^yptian Cotton Committee^ Ftresa, May 4, 


This tabulation coniprisos 0 ^() tests, leprestMitinp^ in nil 
bales of l)oth llj^per and Delta cottons, d he av('ra<;e percen 1 aj;e of 
moisture on the dry weiglit of these tests slioW(‘(l a inoislure coiittMit 
of 0.475 per cent., which may be rej^arded as the a\(‘rat'(‘ moisture 
content of tlie crop of Kgyiitran cotton on arrival at tlie 

spinninf!^ mills of Kuro[K'. 

In order to ascertain the (|uantity of Jiioisture paid for b}'' the* 
spinners at the price of Egyptian cotton we proceed as follows; 

9.475, less 8,()oo, as t)er resolution adopted at Barcdc^ia === 0.575%. 

994,000 bales were con.suined by the world during the year 
ending January 31 last; therefc^re 0.575 j)er cent, on oc)4,ooo bales 
= 5»7i5 bales of water, at ,^*40 ])er bale =- /,'22(S,(X)o rejirc'scmts the 
loss to the industry on tlH** <; ]K'r cent, basis. On the old standard 
of 8i per cent, regain the loss would l)e ecpial to 387,040. 

It should 1 k' reinarkc^d that the cotton t(‘sts comprised in this 
tabulation show a higlier percentage of moisture than in any 
previous pt'riodical lest undcTlakcm by the International E\*d(‘ration. 
Our previous tabulations shewed the following results: — 

Per cent. 

Submitted at Zurich, Juno, 1928 . 0*051 

,, Brussels, May, 1929 . 8*960 

,, Barcelona, September, 1929 . 8*486 

Now the figure is . 9*475 

At the rate of per cent, regain there is only one firm, viz., 
Hirzel & Co., which has delivered any excess fibre, but this firm 
is represented only by four shipments. Hirzel & Co. have always 
been in the excess fibre list. 
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Summary of Returns from Czecho-Slovakia, Eng¬ 
land, France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland 

utut>n me tuaiid stfymatdy at tin tml 'IIn atiou, fyom the otinr 
comthus me smnmmi en vt tin fiist two fahhs I his siimmmv ulate, to 
icaivitl snne fin lUhahma Cotton (ovtit^ss up to Ipiil ir>, UKtO 
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220 
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» 

ii 
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8*873 

21 

23 

10 

15 

375 

9-218 


10 

5 

11 

3 

85 

- 

8*989 

1 

2 

12 

100 

3,557 


8*738 

29 

71 

13 

30 

897 

0*040 

- 

17 

13 

14 

10 

495 

9*200 

— 

0 

4 

15 

10 

301 

0-494 

- 

8 

2 

10 

9 

270 
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- 
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17 

4 

120 
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— 

4 

— 

18 
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30 

9-050 
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_ 

19 

44 

1,488 

9-050 


21 

23 

20 

24 

607 

9-009 

- 

11 

13 

21 

20 

000 

9-220 


12 

8 

22 

23 

725 

9-731 


19 

4 

23 

1 

120 


8*038 
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2^ 

23 

750 

9-008 


11 

12 

25 

17 

090 

9-008 


11 

0 

20 

1 

30 

9-840 
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27 

32 

1,102 

9*221 


20 

12 

28 

9 

410 


8-087 

3 

0 

29 

14 

355 

9-103 

- 

9 

5 

30 

42 

1,105 


8*578 

9 

33 

31 

2 

00 

9*010 

. 

1 

1 

32 

30 

690 


8-582 

5 

25 

33 

1 

30 


8-500 


1 


2 

00 

9-520 

— 

2 


35 

4 

170 

9-510 

- „ 

3 

1 

36 

16 

005 

9-229 

- 

10 

6 

37 

6 

180 

9*530 

— 

5 

1 

38 

4 

96 

9-230 

„ - 

4 


39 

4 

91 

9-320 

— 

4 



636 

21,358 

9-475* 

323 

313 



* 

True average 




t Allowing 0*6% tolerance (latitude). 
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ANALYSIS PER SHIPPER 

List in “ Order of Merit ’’ 


The following^ five firms show of fibre, over Q per cent, 

dry weight, with tolerance of o S P^r cent, over S] per cent, 
regain: — 


I^Xc(‘ss 

fabio 




No of bales 

moisture 

No ol tests 

sliowin] 

Kev 

Nf) of 

lopirscntetl 

belf)w 

e\( ess 

excess 

No 

tests 

l)\ tests 

0 pet(enl 

moist uie 

tibio 

30 


1,400 

8*578 

9 

33 

32 

30 

090 

8*582 

5 

25 

28 

t) 

410 

8*087 

3 

0 

12 

100 

3,557 

8*738 

29 

71 

0 

44 

1,030 

8*873 

21 

23 


All the others show excels moUhtre^ viz.: — 

Excess 

moisture 

over 

9 per cent. 


20 

24 

007 

9-009 

11 

13 

13 

30 

897 

0-040 

17 

13 

19 

44 

1,488 

9-056 

23 

47 

21 

23 

750 

9-008 

11 

12 

25 

17 

090 

0-008 

11 

6 

20 

11 

355 

0-103 

0 

5 

n 

10 

405 

0-200 

6 

4 

10 

15 

375 

0-218 

10 

5 

21 

20 

000 

9-220 

12 

8 

27 

32 

1,102 

0-221 

20 

12 

30 

10 

005 

9-229 

10 

10 

3 

13 

300 

9-348 

9 

4 

4 

12 

400 

9-412 

8 

4 

15 

10 

301 

0-494 

8 

2 

2 

43 

1,486 

9-616 

32 

11 

16 

0 

270 

9-523 

6 

3 

22 

23 

725 

9-731 

19 

4 


Only those firms arc included from which we have received 
eight returns at least 
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'I'lie Italian result reatlied us afler the previous tabulation had 
been com[)]etcd. It is strange that the average result of the Italian 
spinners should show a lesser degree of moisture than for any <ither 
country, viz., 8.48 per cent., against y.475 ix'r cent. 

The Italian tests were undertaken liy the Assoc Ital. Facista 
degli Industriali Cotonieri, Milan, and arc as follows: — 

ARRIVALS FROM ibt OCTOBER TO aibt MARf'II, 1030 

"n Regain 


Key No 



No of bales 

No of tests 

on S]\ 
dty 
AVClght 

1 



320 

15 

8*10 

2 



200 

10 

8-14 

3 



150 

5 

8-17 

4 



250 

U 

8-34 

5 



850 

36 

8-30 

6 



400 

24 

8*45 

7 



1,625 

72 

8*40 

8 



375 

22 

8-50 

9 



150 

7 

8*51 

10 



200 

12 

8-52 

11 



300 

U 

8-57 

12 



300 

11 

8*68 

13 



120 

5 

8-00 

14 



325 

23 

8*06 

15 



60 

4 

8-92 

• • • • 



. 5,625 

277 

— 


General average 


8*48 
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SWITZERLAND 

Report on the Humidity Contents of Egyptian Cotton 
imported into Switzerland 


I/r/rd Rcpnrl, tuiofdaiitc dtfh hfto jtom the /feud Offirr of 
the lutcfualioual (. oiton Federatio)!^ doted ()th Aprils 


The relunis of tlic 31 collon mills rclytc to the umdilioninj; 
results obtained at the St. Gall Institute, and lefer to the period 
from May r, n;20, to Ajiril i, if)3C). 

{d) Sompl/f/if and manner of nuikim^ the test w<Te uiidertaktMi 
exactly in the same way as in the pre\ ions year. No chan|>c 
whate\er was made. 

(h) (diethin^e; of rew/ts ot jhi spinnin^q milts. No further checks 
were considered necessary of the individual mills. So far, 
12 mills have not yet retunu‘d. They are mostly small 
ones. 

(r) Classification of varieties, 1 'he results were classified 
separately, acce)r(linf^ to each variet3\ The rorrespondinpf 
numlxT of bales in the respective slii[)ments has been added. 


% 

Vatictios. 

Number 
ol bales. 

Number 
of tontlitioned 
bales. 

ITppcis (Ma<o) ... 

5,255 

576 

Drlta-Sakollaridis 

2,831 

435 

Pillion . 

390 

61 

Maarad . 

90 

15 

Nahda . 

30 

4 

Zaffora . 

15 

3 

Algrria . 

46 

5 

Congo 

30 

3 


{d) Calculation of the mean of the deptrcc of humidity. 

Total average of the humidity contents 
Sum of (humidity per cent, rate x number of conditional bales 
Total of conditioned bales. 
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Aiverage per cent of Humidity Contents of Egyptian Cotton imported into Switzerland 

on the basis of Dry Weight 
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(OKUllNAl.TliX'l) 

Feuchtigkeit in agyptischer Baum- 

wolle. 


Berichl 

uber den Feuchtigkeitsgehalt der in die Schweiz 
eingefuhrten aegyptischen Baumwolle 

III. SEPARATBERICHT 


Mittcrluiifj an Uio Inlornatioiinl Federation of Master Colton 
Spinnets and Manulacturers’ Association, f^einass St lin'd ten 
von Mr. A. S. Pearso, voru (). A])nl 


Die in den Meldestlieinen No. -’S-di von der Schweiz. Vei 
suchsantalt in St. (ialleii {'esannnelten Fr}>el)nisse der lieti'il- 
igten S])inneroien ulier die Konditionieriing von RoWiauniwolle 
erstrccken sieh iilier den Zt'itraiun vom i. Mai iQ2y his i. April 
l()30. 

(a) Probknaiime der Muster aus den Pallen und Aus- 

FtrtlRtJNG DER KONDlTIONfERUNU erfolgen glcich wic im 
letzten Bericlitsjahre. Ahiinderungen odor Ziisiitzc warden 
keino gemacht. 

(h) KOMTROLlJi ]}ER RESUI.TA’ni DKR SPINNEREIEN. Die Kon- 
trolle wiirde in dit'sem Bericht.sjahre in den oinzclnon 
Sinnnereien nicht weilcr durcligefuhrt. Bci u Firnien steht 
sic noch aus, es sind daninter nieisteiis kleine Spinnereicn. 

(cl SORTENEINTElEliNCi. Die Krgebnisse warden separat fur 
alle l.ieferungen nacli den Sorten geordnel in den Mehle- 
stlicinen No. 2';-2i aufgeliihrt. Zu jedeiii Mittelwert wurde 
die zugch(irige Ballenzahl tier fiotrolTenden Panen hei- 
gefiigl: — 

Aiizahl tier kondil. 


Sorten. 

Ballenzahl. 

Ballcn. 

Uppci'b (Maco) . 

Delta^Sakcllaridib 

5,255 

2,831 

576 

435 

Pillion . 

390 

61 

Maarad . 

90 

15 

Nahda . 

30 

4 

Zaffora . 

16 

3 

Alfirerische 

46 

5 

Kongo . 

30 

3 

(d") Berechnungsart dks 

Mittels DES 

Feuciitigkeits- 


GEHALTES. 


Gesamtdiirchschnitt itn Feuchtigkeitsgehaltes 
Summe von (Fcuchtigkeits % Salz x Zahl der kondit. Fallen 
Total der konditionierten Fallen. 








Durchschnittlicher, prozentualer Feuchtigkeitsgehalt aegypt. Baumwollen, bezogen auf 

das Trockengewicht 
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Ballenzahl der Partie 
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COMBINED 

EGYPTIAN MILLS LTD. 

Head Offices - ATHERTON, near Manchester 

Telephone - - 351 Attierton (4 lines) 

Telegrams - - Cemco, Atherton 

OVER SfiOOfiOO ACTUAL SPINNING SPINDLES 

SPINNERS of FINE YARNS 

Carded and Combed Yarns in all varieties of 
Cotton and in every form of make-up to suit 
manufacturers' requirements 

MILLS— 

Alder Spinning Co., Leigh 

Bedford and Mill I.,ank Spinning Co., Leigh 

Cowling Spinning Co., Chorley 

Denvale Spinning Co., Boltou 

Gorse Mill Co., Hollinwood 

Sir John Holden & Sons, Bolton 

Howe Bridge Cottcin Spinning Co., Atherton 

(Incoriiorating John Harwood & Son, Bolton) 

Hyde Spinning Co., Hyde 
Kearsley Spinning Co., Stoneclough 
Laburnum Spinning Co., Atherton 
Mather Lane Spinning Co., Leigh 
Pear New Mill Co., Stockport 
Rumworth Spinning Co., Bolton 
Sparth Mills Co., Rochdale 
Tunnicliffe & Hampson, Leigh 
Warwick Mill Co., Middleton 
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REINHART & CO. 

Cotton 3^erchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Telegraphic Mdress: “ REINHART, ALEXANDRIA” 


Central Buying Agency Up-Country 
at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


^Affiliated Company 

“The National Ginning G)mpany of Egypt S.A.” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


First - Class lAgents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the JVorld 
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Manifesto on Humidity in Egyptian Cotton 
to the Egyptian Government 

from tlio SpuiHcn^ Stutioii of I he ]oiut E^i^yptian C otton 
( omnuttee 


I N accordance wilb the resolution arlo[)ted at the meeting of the 
spiniK'rs’ section of the Joint Egs^plian Cotton Committee, which 
was lield at Slresa on May 4, 19^0, we have prepared the follow¬ 
ing statement setting forth the spinners* case in this question from 
the first stejis which wen* taken hy the International Cotton Federa¬ 
tion to th(‘ present day. 

I'lie fact tliat Isgyplmn cotton is the only cotton in the world 
which IS artificially and systcmiatually dam])c.'d (Chinese and 
Indian cottons are clandestinely dain])ed, hut not in a systematic 
niainKT) caused the International Cotton Federation as far back 
as U)ii, whe^n the Secretary paid a visit to Kgy^it, to raise objec¬ 
tions to this syslc'in (p. 16^ ICgyjitian Cotton Congress Report 
English edition), and in the lollowing year the subject wasexliaus- 
tively di''cusst‘d <it Alc'xandiia (jip. iS to 24 Egyjitian ('otton 
Congress Rc^iort T(ji2). 

Dr. Ruder, Vice-President of the Alexandria Municipality and 
a jiroininent meinl:KT of tlie Egy])tian Government (Cotton (Com¬ 
mission of iQio, suggested then tJiat Alexandria, which was not 
only the greatest trading station in the East of olden times, but 
also the greatest scientific town of the I^ast, should establish in 
Alexandria an institute sjiecially chwoted to the study of useful 
plants, and ])niticu1arly cotton, and he expressed the ho\x* that 
i)y the time when the spinners should come again to Alexandria, at 
a iiot far distant date, suc'h an institution should lie in existence. 
That wn«» in i(ji2. The (Chairman, Mr. P. Fended, undertook at 
that meeting that the whole quc'^tiun should be studied by the 
Alc^xandna (h'neral Produce Association. 

1'he sjMiiTUTs made a number of tests which were ]mbhshed in the 
Colton (Congress Report of Scheveningen, hut no tests whatever 
were imbhshed h}'” the Alexandria General Produce Association, 
nor is there any reference that such tests were ever made in 
Alexandria until 1927; tlicrefore 15 years of delays without any 
action on the part of Alexandria shippers. 

The war intervened, during which time the activities of the 
International (Cotton Federation were almost entirely susi^ended, 
but shortly after the termination of the war spinners* complaints 
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6 So 

(jt cxccssr c moisUuc bee nu( VC13 frequent, and the Swiss Spinners* 
Association pupund for llu iiuetinj; at x\le\andiia, held in 
Itbruaiy, U) 27 , a tabulilun uid a maniUslo showing that the 
Swiss spinmrs had ])aid on llidi imports 

Dunn^ Ih is 11 Swiss h iiits 

1924 25 870,000 (;6M,000) 

1925 26 S07 0(M) (^20 280) 

lor the Osccssivc watoi eontaincd in shipnunls fiom Lg^pt (Inter¬ 
national ( otton ((uigicss Lg\pt, i() 27 , p i 4 g) 

Cvcr> country using Lg\ptidn cotton protested against this 
e\cessi\e damp and tlu Akxandiia General Pioduce Association 
asked the spinners to ])ro(kiet figiues We liave produced figures, 
aiul tlie results ol these are shown at the enel of this statement 

1 he Alexandria shipjiers requested the spinners as a reinedv 
not to buv fioin any firm except those who had maele honest shipi- 
ments, but our tabulations show that in that case enir transactions 
woulel be limited to two or three lams, and the spinners maintain 
that if such argument is to apply in the case ol dam^mess, it should 
tqualh be used in the case of either disputes, and it would follow 
that arbitration boards woulel become useless 

I he spinners li<i\e lepeatedh isked the Alexanelna General 
Pioduee Associatiem to abeilisli the l>}-law which they have estab¬ 
lished pieventing their members from guaranteeing any moisture 
degree m the sale of cotton 

Such action is eliaiuetncally opposed to their own, when buying 
cotton the exporters are in the habit of making considerable 
deductions, if an} cotton is consulered by them as being damp 

At the Intel national Cotton Congress m Ale^xandna the follow¬ 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted — 

“ the delegates of the Internationa] Cotton Federation 
respectfully uige u])on the cotton merchants of Alexandria, who 
are iiartu's to the agreement pioliibiting them unde'r penalty of 
a line to sell ceittem with a maximum degree of moisture, to 
abolish this agiccmcnt 

'' It is fuithcr resolved that, with a view to arriving finall> 
at tlu natuial amount of moisture in Egyptian cotton, the cotton 
meichants of Alexanelna and the ceAton spinners in their respec¬ 
tive eoiintnes should undertake icsearches, in order that at the 
next International Cotton Congress m Barcelona, IQ29, a report 
be presented * * 

The Alexandria shippers agreed to make regular tests, and the 
spinners recommended to their members at th^e meeting held in 
Manchester on June 7, IQ27, to have at least 2 per cent of 
all the shipments they receive tested Sixteen months after 
Alexandria had promised to make tests the Chan man of the 
Alexandria General Produce Association, Mr Choremi, gave as 
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Diic ol the reasons win llicst tests Iiad ))een ni \(l( (AImutes ol 
the Zurich mettini;, |un( ( IS, lO-S) tint sexciil eoiulitiomnt^ 
stoves which IIk 1 {-,}ptiui (xpoitcr^ had inst dl< d weie huiiit 
At that meeting, the spume is at, un asked tlic Alexaiidiia f^tncml 
Pioducc A-)Sexiati()n to icscind the rule ]neventin{:> then numhei 
from ‘■tihnt; cotton with a lis<(l st ind iid ol mcjistiire, nid, with a 
view to mietiiif, Ale\nidin ut,iuuint tlu spiiiiieis it tliat ion 
itrtnee brought loiwaid tlu iollowiiit, le solution 

that a ma\muim degree ol moisliue ii]) ti^ ij ]>tr cent 
legainbe admitted, Imtwlieu this limit is re ichedl)\ ui} Ut the 
S[)innci inav be entitled to claim liom tie shij)])(i ui\ <\c( 
over 8^ jier cent regain 

The fact that a numbci ol the conditioning stovis ol tlu 
Alexandria shi])])eis weie burnt shows the inidcejiute eqiu])mtnt or 
the incapahiht^ of the stall to undcitaki tests I he figuusol test 
produced latei b> Alexandin cm tluielou not be ugnded a 
i)€ing as reliable as those ol the ollieiil testing houses in I mope 

It was only on ic)2(;, lint tlie Mexaneliia (icneid 

Pioeluce^ Association, altci a clelu of 17 \(ais siibinitteel the Inst 
results of their tests At that meeting the upie se ntatnes ol the 
Alexcineiiia (iciuial Ptoeliue Association took up the point tluit 
thev could not accept the tesulls ol am te'sts ex opt those whiih 
weie niaek' at an ollieial testing house te> lx establisluel in 
Alcxandiia, and tint Alexandna shipping weights should he 
recognized il the Alexanelria shiiiptis weu to ague to an\ 
fixed standarel ol moistuu' I he Alexandna dcleg ites ixmitcel out 
that the\ hael no power to discuss the e]iustion finthei thin wis 
stated in the official cuculii ol the Assocntion, anel that the final 
decisions would have to he reaeheel at the Barcelona ( oUeui 
r ongre ss 

Mr William Ilowaith, who was the ( haitunn ol the meeting, 
exfiressed the ho]x that on that occasion the ollienll} a[)pointnl 
delegates ol the Alexandria (leneia! Pioeliue A^socnlion woulel 
lx authori/ed to lix a standard of moisture )ointh with tlu cotton 
sjunners, hut later events |)iov<d tlurt the \ hid not ohlaintd tint 
authority liom then meinhers 

At Baicelona, in ])repuation ol the luteinational (otton 
Congress meetings, two lengthv eonlciences teuik |)1 icc^ on 
September 16 and 17, I02g, at which, after very stienuous 

delibeiations, the eluly a])|)ointetl eiclegates of the \Uxanelria 
General Produce Association had agtceel with tlie spinners to 
recommend to their memlxis the acceptance of the following 
resolution, and the3/ pledge el themselves to do e\er\tiling m their 
power to achieve this result — 

‘‘Whilst the spinning inemhcis ol the joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee aie firmly convin exl that pei cent is an 
adequate allowance for moistme content in Fg^iMiaii cotton, 
thev are' ])iepare(l to enter inte') an agiecment with the 
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Alexamlna Citncral Pi xlucc Association that, for a period of 
12 months, coninuiuinj^ I)((cinlKi i, and, as temporal} 

incasuus onl}, tlu} will not claim lor excess moisture, unless 
() pci eent let, nil is cxeccdc d, in which case the k hate will be 
utiospcctuc and '.lait liom S c) jki eent 

Ihespmncis’icprcscntatmsof the joint Lgvptian Colton 
( ommittee unanimousl} recommend to the alfiliated s])inners 
that, whenevei a test for humidit\ is made on tlieir behalf, they 
should, if lequestcd, communicate the lesiilt to the respective 
cotton slnppeis in Alcxandiia ’* 

The clul\ ap])ointccl delegates oi the Alexandria General 
Produce i\ssociation were The President, Mr C f Choremi, 
hlis Lxcelltnc} \ehia Pacha, Messrs G Alleinann, II B Car\Lr 
ami H Lindomann (Messis K P Birley, G Pilavachi and IT E 
hinnc} wcic ajipointed, hut did not attend) Eveiy one of the 
spinner delegates ol the Barcelona Congicss was convinced that 
the standnd of moisture and the whede un])leasanl discussions on 
thehiimi(lit\ had been amicably settled at the Barcelona Congress, 
after inan\ years, but to the sjnnncrs’ great astonishment the 
Alexandiia General Produce Asso^'intion informed them by lettc'r 
nt the 2isl No\eml)ei, i(}2(), i e , two months after the Barcelona 
meeting, tliat they declined to acce])t the proposal sulnmtteel by 
the Bircelona Congress 

Instead of com]d}ing with the request of the spinntns, the 
Alexandin Geneial Produce Association had again insisted u])on 
the signature of the sjxcial resolution prohibiting meinlitrs from 
guarcinteenng the amount of moistuie, inflicting a fine of -ft;e)() and 
in threatening with expulsion from the organization, in case of 
contia\enlKm 

At tlie meeting held m C aiio on Feliruary 6, IQSO, it was shown 
that the Alexanciria General Produce Association had leveited to 
Us original demand, viz — 

Establishment of a testing house in Alexandria, whose results 
should be considered final 

Recognition of shipping weights at Alexandria 

Re<i[)rocitv in ease of excess fibre, le, when the moisture 
regain is less than (j pe^r cent , allowance to the ship^ier to 
be made 

Abolition ot the ])enalty of o T per cent , i c , that allowances 
are to he calculated from q jiei cent and not from Sg per 
cent 

These demands are exactly the same as those which were 
brought before the Brussels Committee meeting in May, 1929 

The spinners at Stresa have carefully considered the whole issue 
and regret that they are unable to make any further concessions 
beyond those gianted at the Barcelona Cotton Congress 
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1 lie spinning; indiisln is forad, hs i((OL,iu/(d liack iisatJC, 
to dcli\cr \*un \^ tli a st uid ufl ol inoislnn ol doI iiu^n Ilian S];]ki 
cent ll IS onl} |ust ind Ian that tlu spinmi sli<nild insist that 
the riw male II d is ddivdcd to linn with a fixed latc of moisture 

A standaid of inoistuic jiuMuts nnfaii ckahn^s amongst the 
shi])tK.rs in Alexaiuhia and (iisuks tint tlu Inn r leceives a 
straightfoiwaid deal 

ihc (stal)hshing ol a testing house in Ak xandna with the 
intention of testing lo per cent of all the shipments that ait being 
made is an entirely impiac ticahle pioposition, as in consequence ol 
the neccssit}^ ol opening lo pci cent of the steam-pressed lialcs of 
all shijimenls, delays would occiu which would upset the cnliie 
method of handling dnpmcnts 

The only feasible wax in which te sts can lx unde itake n is through 
official testing houses it tlu poils of airual, is cairud out hereto 
fore rius< t(-.ting houses ait wotking on a uniform liasis and 
then results an itcogni/ed In ani eomtsol law, eonscqiuntK tlit\ 
ought to -.alislx tlu Alexandria General Ihoeluce Association 

I aiiding weights aie a ueogm/CHl trade usage, and the spinner 
]iaxs tlu ex|)oitei a puce fen the cotton whieh meliides any iisks 
which lie ina> lun in tlu transit ol the cotton 

rile te-,ts which have been uiuUitaken show distinctly that 
during the last \(ai the moisture contents have increased, due 
largely, it must he sunmsal, lo the protection which each shippei 
belie ves to ha\e thioiigh the special undeilaking which the' 
Alexaniliia Generd Produce Association has enforced amongst its 
memheis, that none of tliein is allowed to sell with a fixed jier- 
ccntagc' of moist me 

Ihe sjiiniurs’ <iisociatioiis eoiujinsed in the joint Egyptian 
Cotton ( oinimttce -.ubnul this suinmai\ of events to the Egyptian 
Goveinniciib <1*^ tlu> feel ^me that it will ueogni/c the persistent 
])()liev delays iiid postpone merits, jiiactiscd h}/ the Alexauehia 
Gencial Produce Asseiciation thiemghoiit the protiaeted ncgotia 
tions that have taken place 

With a vie w toeiveieemung the mam difficulty which tlu spinners 
expeiicnce we lespeetlully ask the Egyptian (nnernnient to take the 
necessary steps tei lendti illegal the sjiecial resolution which the 
Alexantlria General Product' Association has cido])ttel, pie venting 
any ot then memheis to sell Egyptian cotton with a guaianUt ol a 
fixed standard of nuusture This lesolution acts as a rcstiaint of 
trade and is inuujcal to the best interests of h gvpt\ national liade, 
as well as t<i the cotton spinning industry 

(Signed; W IT CAlirRAlI 




f hanman 
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RESULTS OF THE TESTS OF EGYPTIAN COTTON SHIPMENTS 
CARRIED OUT BY EUROPEAN TESTING HOUSES. 


Submitted at 

Representing bales 

Per cent. 

Zuiich, June, 1928 

. 29,657 

9*051 

Brusbtls, May, 1929 

. 2(),3(K) 

8*960 

Barcelona, Sept., 1929 ... 

. 9,000 

8*486 

Stieba, May, 1930. 

. 21,358 

9*475 


gg4,ooo bales were consumed by ihc world during llie year 
ending January 31 last; therefore 0.575 cent, on gg4,ooo hales 
=- 5,715 bales of water, at ;^40 per bale = £22^,600 represents the 
loss to the industry on the g per cent, basis. On the old standartl 
of 8i per cent, regain the loss would l)e equal to ;6'387,64o. 

The ro'^ults of 2,844 tt*sts, representing 2Tq,I 5g bales, taken 
hy the Ale.xandria General Produce Association during ig2g, and 
submitted to the Barcekma Cotton Congress, were as follows: — 

Per cent. 

Sakel . 9-03 

Ashmouni . 8*85 

Zagora (Lower Egypt) ... 8-98 

Pilion . 9-24 


Speciality: “FUTURES*’ Cable Address: “NOCOMOU” 

G. D. ECONOMOU & CO. 

Cotton Brokers - - Stock Brokers 

4, Rue General Earle, 4 
P.O. Box 1870, Alexandria, Egypt 

M P USERS OP THE ALEXANDRIA COTTON EXCHANGE. MEMBERS OF THE ALEXANDRIA STOCK EXCHANGE 

Associate Members of tuk Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Orders promptly and carefully executed for^ Straddles of E^ptian cotton on the 
Alexandria Exchange, against American or Egyptian on the Liverpool, New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges. 

A sh for our booklet dealing with “ The Egyptian Cotton Marhd'* Correspondence invited* 


Telegraphic Address: Codes ; Bentley's (first and second), hfeyer's Ail, ^<)th edit*, Shepperi,0}i's 

Augiistino Alexandria, 1015, Buenting's second edit., Private code, 

P. AUGUSTINO ^ CO. 

Cotton Brokers : : Stock Brokers 

Alexandria, Egypt, P.O.B. No. 248 

Members of the Alexandria Cotton Exchange. Members of the Alexandria 
Stock Exchange. Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Special attention given to orders in Futures for spinners and manufacturers. Represented in 
all European spinning centres. Also execute orders in the Liverpool, New York and New 
Orleans Cotton Exchanges in connection with straddles in Alexandria. 
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The Financial Policy of 
Intervention. 


(VEgypt, in its issiu^ ol June Jg, 1(^30, suinniHrizcs llu' 
ojnnions of various authorities on this delicate prohloin, as 
originally given in the Arabic Ahrani.’* 

Ismail P a C H a S I D K Y , l>c^]ore he was called to ])e tlu' 
President ol tlie Council of ‘Ministers, declared himself in tlie 
following terms: — 

In ]^rinci])le 1 consider that the Government shouhl sell all the 
cotton for which there is a demand iij> to the neyt cro]). If it 
preserves the stock up to the next year, it will sec that conditions 
have arisen which will jirevcnt it from selling, as the full ‘•tock, plus 
the new cro]), would be too l)ig a weight on the market. We do 
not monopolize the cultivation of cotton. Our ])roduction does 
not rejiresent more than a 20th part of the world’s production, 
and our market is necessarily under tlu^ influence ol foreign 
markets. The general tendency is for a fall in i)rices. It is useless 
to bo frightened by this state of affairs, dlie time has come to 
rid ourselves of the slavedom ol cotton, 'fhe h-gyptians must 
occupy themselves with other resources—agricultural and industrial. 

1 am against the reduction of the cotton acreag;c. For an 
agricultural country, the aim should Ik^ to distribute its crops. It 
is astonishing that at a time when we are working to heighten the 
daio at Assuan and are occupying ourselves with great schemes of 
irrigation and drainage, we should think of limiting the cultivation 
of cotton. On the contrary, we should inlensif}?’ this cultivation 
and introduce* improvements and select good seeds, in order that 
each feddan should give a higher yield and a better rjuality, and in 
this way we should make up for the low price b}” the higher quantity 
and quality. The question of reduction of acreage slumld not ne(*d 
the attention of the Government; that is a question for the cultivator, 
who should .study his own int<‘rest in the matter. If he finds that it 
is profitable to reduce tlie cotton acreage, he will (h) so himself. 1 
tliink the Govirnment ought to increase the im])ort duties on corn 
and flour, hecau.se in tliat case the fellah will .see that it is in his 
interests to increase the cultivation of foodstuffs. It will be 
objected that an increase of these import duties will cause an 
increase in the cost of living, but T think that the increase will not 
be very serious. The ])roof is that in spite of the fall of ]iriccs of 
corn and flour, tlie liakers have not reduced the j^rice of the bread. 
Admitting even that the ])ricc of corti and flour will increase, this 
will only 1x2 felt in the towns, as the land workers eat bread made of 
maize, and the town dwellers have not suffered so miu'h from the 
crises as the fellaheen. 

Abdel Aziz Bey R a d 0 u a n. This senator, who 
has made a special study of the cotton jiroblems. approves the 
Government intervention, provided that it is limited. He says 
that the prices fixed by the Government during the_ months or 
November, December, January and February, were in liarmony 
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with those of American cotton, hut not so from the I)c^inninj; oi 
March, when tlic Government maintained and even increased its 
purchase price, whilst AnuTican cotton fell from $i8 to 
ap])roximatcly In onkr to [^et nd of the cotton, tlie Government 
should accoj)! iij) to Scjitemher all offers ol purchase, oven d 
they are lower than their jince, on the condition that the purchaser 
undertakes to shi]) at once the cotton out of "I hen, from 

Getoher i, i()3o, to April ^o, T(;3i, the (jovcrnmt'nt slioidd put uf) 
lor sale daily in Minet el Bassal ^oo liales, which should also he 
shipped out of the country at once. Such quantities will not 
influence the market, lx‘cause at this jU'riod six to ten thousand 
bales of cotton are sold daily in Mine! el Bassal. In this way 
in four years the Government will get rid of its stock. 

Raclouan Pacha is aijainst the reduction of acreages and is 
ol the opinion that one should make use of the increase in aralile 
land in order to intensify cotton growing, and to sell at prices 
in harmon)^ with the normal conditions of the market. If the 
consumption of Egyptian cotton lias newer exceeded eight million 
cantars per year, it is solely on account of its high price*. Tf one 
had cultivated varieties which wc're in harmony witli the require¬ 
ments of the industry, one could have sold even 20 million cantars. 

Finally, Ra<loiuin Pacha declares himself in fa\onr of increased 
duties for corn and flour. 

FatallAH Pacha Barak at, the former Minister 
of Agriculture, is of opinion that the offers should he proportionate 
to the demand. He is in favour of the restriction of tlic acreage, 
and is also an advocate of an increase in the import duties on corn. 
He considers that the Sudan cotton is not equal to the Eg3^plian 
cotton, and that it has not been a serious competitor. 

Prince TousSOUN, in a letter addressed ' to 
William Bc}'- Makraim Ebeid, when he wa^ still Minister of 
Finance, states that he is not in favour of tlic restriction of acreage, 
as the price of cotton depends on the price of American. His 
Highness foresees that the ])rice of cotton is still going to fall, 
and that tlie cultivator can im\y be recouped by a larger cro]) 

The jRcvui' d^F.gypte states that this enquiry shows clearly 
that tliough opinions are divided as regards the restriction ol 
acreage tliey agree as regards the line to be followed for the 
sale of tlie Government stock. 

On the question of corn and flour duties, aimed at to reduce 
indirectly the cotton acreage, everybody seems in agrc'oment, 
except tlie consumer. 


GOVERNMENT COTTON PURCHASES. 


The Egyptian Government issued the following communi(iue 
on Tune 25 last: — 

In compliance with the decision of the Council of Ministers, 
dated November 3, tc>2Q, to the effect that the cotton taken up by 
the Government would not continue to be stored, and that the 
Government would try to realize it at the proper time in accordance 
with the needs of industry, the Ministry of Finance annotinccs that 
it is disposed to sell what the industry may need of the cotton 
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I The Fine Cotton Spinners* | 
I & Doublers’ Association I 

g LIMITED. D 

g FflephontNo.: 1221 (IIY, MVN( HFSII R. TeUi>uiphu Addre s • “ IMS 1 VII. MAM HI MLR.” 0 

I 5,260,000 EQUIVALENT SPINDLES g 

i The Largest Firm of Fine Cotton i 

I Spinners and Doublers in the World i 

i SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS OF ALL GLASSES OF COTI ON E 
B YARNS, IN EVERY KIND OF MAKE-UP FOR THE B 
a MANUFACTURE OF;— D 

n Cambrics, Muslins, Lawns, Organdies, Aeroplane g 

□ Cloth, Balloon Fabric, Umbrella Cloth, Linings, 0 

E Venetians, Poplins, Alpacas, Taffeta Poplins, Geor- g 

a gette, Taffetas, Gabardines, Casements, Voiles, n 

0 Crfepe-Voiles, Crapes, Sponge Cloth, Fancies and S 

B Dress Goods, Velvets, Velveteens, Plushes, Ribbons g 

a (Velvet and Mixed Silk), Typewriter Ribbons, Hat- g 

0 bands, Labels, Smallwares, Trimmings, Gimps, B 

g Carpets, Laces, Lace Curtains, Embroideries, Tulles, g 

a Plain and Mosquito Nets, Veilings, Underwear, Glove g 

S Fabric, Hosiery Knitted Goods, etc.. Sewing Thread, B 

g g Crochet Cotton, Healds, Harness iSvine, Fish Nets, g 

a Cordage and Ropes, Artificial Silk and Cottons, q 

Yams for Electric Wire Coverings, Yams for Bleaching, 0 

Mercerising, Dyeing, Polishing, etc. g 

List of Associated Firms {45 in all) | 


nalfc Si Co., Ltd.Stockjwrt 

Ba/loy Bios., J.t<l.Mdiuhcstei 

Bellhousc, Jnmos Ar W.iinwnglU, Ltd. 

M<in< hcsb'r 

Beniiott, C. K. A Co., Ll<l .M.uuhcstPr 

Bollou Spinninf; A, Doubliiif; Co., i.td. 

Bolton 

Booth, F. W. Ae Co., Ltd .l^PiRh 

Bradlpy, M. (L Ar A., Ltd, 

NoltinRham <ind Mdiiiholil, Notts 

Brown, ]. Ilendoison, Ltd.M*uulu*st(*i 

Brown Ai Fallows, Ltd.Bolton 

Cash, John Ae Sons, lAd,.. .MansliPld, Notts 

ChnstiP, fleeter, Ltd.Settle, Yorkshiio 

and F.dalp Mill, via ShotlieUl 

Dolphin Doublinpi Co., Ltd.Stwkport 

Froftgalt, John & Co., Lt<l., Pcntiwh, Derby 
Goivy Bank DoubUnj? Co., Ltd., Sbx’kport 

Holland, W. & Sons Ltd.Main hcsler 

Houldsworth, Thomas A: Co., Ltd. 

Reddish, near Stockjiort, and Bollmgton 
Jackson Street Spinning Co., Ihe, Ltd. 

ManchObiei 

Knott, John & Sons, Ltd. 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

I.ee, H. W. St Co., Ltd.Salford 

Lee Spinning Co., Ltd...Atherton 

McConnel Sc Co., Ltd. 

Manchester and Ashton-under-Lyne 
Manchester Reeling Sc Winding Co., Ltd. 

Manehester 

Marsden, James St Sons, I.td.Bolton 


I Marsland, RoIhmI A Co, Ttd. .Manihester 
Muorhouse, Samuel, Ltd. 

Uiuikswav Bank, Stoikpoit 
Murray, A. Ac G., Ltd. 

Manehester and Neweastle, Statt*- 

Miisgiave Sinnning ( o , Mil.Bidtoii 

Oliver, Thotnas Ac Sons (BolUngton), Ltd. 

Bollinirton, neat Man losheld 
and BaintorrI, via Sheflield 
Oimiod, H.irdiastle A Co., Ltd... .Bi»]tmi 

Pearson, lsa,u‘, Ltd.Stocknoit 

l»eal, K., Son Sc Co., Ltd. 

Mmlon, Nottingham 
Reddish Spinning Co., 1 td. 

Reddish, Stoikjioit 

Rivett, Thomas, Ltd.Stockpoit 

Rostion, Johu, Ltd.Manchesiei 

Shaw, jardme A. Co , Ltd.Manehester 

Swindells, George U Son, Ltd. 

Bollmgton, near Man kstield 

Tavlnr, Thomas & Sous, Ltd.Bolton 

Thackeray, J. L. Ac Son, Ltd. 

Radford, Nottingham 
Towle, John & Co., Ltd. 

Bonowash, near Derby 
Towlson, J. Sc Co., Ltd., Pentnch, near Derlw 
Tutbury Mill Co., The, Ltd... Rocestcr, Staffs 

Walthew, J. & G., Ltd.Stockport 

Wolfenden Sc Son, Ltd.Bolton 

Woodeaves Co., The, Ltd.Bolton 

Wnght, Caleb & Co., Ltd.1 yldesley 


Central Offices: St. James's Square, Manchester 
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C. M. SALVAGO CO. 

jankers, Egyptian Cotton Merchants 
and Exporters 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

P.O.B. 3» : : : Telegrams: “SALVAGO” 

GINNING FACTORY : 

SHEBIN-EL-KOM 

AGENCIES : 

BARRAGE, KAFR-EL-ZAYAT, SHEBIN-EL-KOM, 
TANTAH, MEHALLA-KEBIR, IBRAHIMIEH 

BENI-SUEF, MINIEH 

SUB-AGENCIES : 

FAYOUM, WASTA, FASHN, DEIROUT, BIBEH, 
ABOU-KERKAS, BELEIDA, BOUSH, MELLAWI, 
BENI-MAZAR, SAMALUT, ABOU-TIG, SOHAG 


Lower Egypt: 
Upper Egypt: 

Upper Egypt: 


ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office: 9 , Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address » COMMODATE.'* 

Board o£ Directors: 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Clwirman and Managing Director* 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman, 

B. DELLAPORTA. II. CLARK. 

H. E. FINNEY. E. II. DUKES. 

R. E. WILLIAMS. 

Ginning Factories: MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 
Foreign Correspondents: 

Reynolds & Gibson,Liverpool,England. N. V. McFadden*s Cie., Enschede, 
W. H. Midwood, Liverpool, England. Holland. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro„ Phila- H. O. Schubeler, G.m.b.H., Bremen, 
delphia, U.S A. Germany. 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy. Dir. Friedrich Kusel, Leipzig, Saxony. 

Sod^t^ dTmportation et de Com- GoshoKabnshikiKaisha,Osaka, Japan. 

mission, Havre, France. Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha (Ld«), Bom- 

Joski et Gie., Ghent, Belgium. bay, India. 

Alflerl & Peyer, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Buying Agencies in the principal centres ol Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan. 
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delivered to the (iovernment since it entered tlic Bourse tie 
Marchandises in November last. Sales will be made at the best 
pKDSSible price, but not l)elow the present price, viz.: $28 tor 
Sakellaridis fully ,t{ood fair, and $ iq.8o dollars for Ashinouni fully 
good lair, from to-day until the beginning of the new cotton season, 
when the Government will cease selling during the whole of the 
season. The Government reseives to itself tlie right to raise the 
minimum price in the future, if tireumslances n‘qiiire tins increase. 
Apiilications for purchases should be addressed to llie National 
Bank of Egypt in Alexandria, and the cotton bought nuist be 
exported before the advent of the new cotton season,, as the object of 
the sale is to meet the needs of the industry when it recjuires tlu* 
qualities of cotton jx^ssessed by the Government."’ 

Government purcliases up to July are as follows: 



Sakellandi.^ 

Ashniouni 


Cantars 

Caiitais 

November, 1920 . 

December, ,, . 

9,250 

235,000 

Tanuary, 1930 . 

101 ,0(K) 

- 

February, ,, . 

March, ,, 

96,()(K) 

643,250 

April, , . 

Mhv, ,, . 

479,5(X) 

! .* 440,000 

Tune, . 

794,50(» 


1,193,500 

1,6()5,(K)0 

Pur chases of Tub, 1930 

82,750 



RUSSIANS REPORTED TO BUY 100,000 BALES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


Th(‘ Tcxiile from its ('aim correspoiuleiit that 

I'he Soviet Government is on the point of concluding a contract for 
foo,()CK> bales, 20,exx) bales (j 1 whicli are to be paid lor m casli, A 
European liank is to guarantee the account for the reinaindcr. 


MARKET LETTERS. 


The Cotton Export Cowpany 
Alexandria, in their June report, in sjieaking ol tlie Egyptian 
Government intervention, states, in reply to unfavourable statements 
published by the “ bears,’* that the financial ]K)sition ol Egypt is 
to-day stronger than that of any of tlie Great Powers of the world. 
Egypt px^sscsses 14,000,000 inhabitants, with a national debt of 
;(^yT,o<X),ooo; her liquid' reserves arc £40,000,000 (of which 
£12,000,000 are at the present time invested in cotton); she owns 
the State Railways free of any debt and they are worth 
£33,000,000; and one million feddans of land, represented by the 
State Domains, also free from any debt. Egypt has vQxy^ well 
managed to balance its budget and to make a surjdus, without 
having recourse to income tax. Egypt is therefore in a })osition to 












Oqo L(j\Vlll\ i0L10^ 

ic^aid calm!} the hnal result o( lur intor\cnlioii in llic cotton 
market 

The conclusions at winch tin Missr ’’ ( oinpaii}^ arrncs aic as 
follows — 

Oui inarktl is \ei\ htari-^h in s^inpilln with tin Ainciuan 
cotton inarkd nid in liotli seem to let as if luu is well as there 
\ery In^ ciops weie an absolute cert unt\ I h it is n< I in ueoidanee 
\Mth aetual facts, and as the lall lias not been Ijk iiglit ilienit b\ 
sales e>{ producers or me rch ints but in unis b\ s lie s ol specul itois, 
a suedelen turn inav t'lkc ])hce il le i one le ison e i ane tbei specula 
tion begins to cover its cennnntnients 

The cotton received by the Go\einincnl will not wci^h heavil} 
on the market during next season, as the Gem inine nt is sme to 
take all the necessary precautions 

A reduction in acreage for Sakel is ]>iett> eeitain to be die cte d, 
but not for the other varieties which are likclv to be kit witlniit 
restric^'ion 

Except for a tcmixnaiv depiession in December 1(^26, we ha\( 
to go back more than nine >eais, Febniaiv ic)i r to finel oui cottons 
at so low a level of [irices as they arc at jncsenl It was is recenth 
as T^dv, T02S, that Sakcl and Ashmouin were worth almost douhU 
of what thc> are to dav Wlnte\(i hapinns, we mi} therefore 
regard to day’s prices as cheap 

In all markets the results are alwcus fell be loie the causes arc 
realized, le, when a rise 01 1 fill talcs [ilact, one does not 
recognize except later on the causes which have been resixmsibk 
for these events, such as reduction or mcicase of tirodiutmn 01 
consumption, miurics to crops etc But we are onh loo often 
inclined to discount such events a second time and to construct on 
their basis a new rise or fall, whilst lhc> were responsible only foi 
the first upward or downward mo\cmcnt That is exactly what 
happening to-day One is bearish because (')ne secs the big 
balance of the old crop and the prol)al)ilit} of 1 1 irgt crop foi 
1930/^1, but one forgets tint these twobeaiish faetoi]iav< alrcad} 
for some lime exercised then influence ind that if th(\ did not 
exist we would ne\ei have leaclud tlie low ]>ncfs of tlu pie sent 
time It lemains to be seen whetiui tlic ])icsent piut > b iv( fulls 
discounted the whole situation, but wc must admit tl) U sucl) 1< v 
prices which our market has known only twice in 1 pc nod of ten 
years ought to include in antuipation nian\ <ir the advn < 
(lements 


Messrs G 1 ) Ecanomou i. , Alexandiia, wiite as follow-* in 
their weekly reiiort dated July 3 — 

III the beginning of the week, now under lovuw, out maikct 
showed the same firm tendency as that of the ])revious week 
Rumours were spread to the effect that the Soviets were negotiat¬ 
ing to purchase a large' share of Government cotton, and this, 
coupled with the firm tendency in the leading narkets abroad, 
enabled our market to register a gain of 30 points This advance, 
however, was not of long duration owing to a number of sales made 
by the trade and the desire on the part of the speculation to sell 
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out for profit taking Closing prices lo-day arc therefore almost 
the same as those of last week. 

In our opinion, it is altogether <mt of the question to look to 
a sustained rise at jiresent, as it is hut natural, after the recent 
advance ol about c)\er the lowest levels reached so far, that our 
market should ])artly react. We believe, however, that this would 
he to its advantage, as it would improve tlie technical jxisition of 
tlie market and thereby render it more apt to profit of all 
favourable circumstances. 

The rise, if it does materialize, will be m stages, as it would 
be asking too much for a stagnation and pcss]mi''m of such long 
duration to disappear all at once. We maintain, therefore, the 
ojnmon that wc have ex]iressc(l in previous reiiort^, diat during the 
next two months a ‘‘ bullish ” position is more likely to yield die 
best results. 

S/fo^ A better demand has ]iie\ailed this week in the s])ot 
market. Spinners, having exhausted their stocks, wcre cibliged 
to look to our market for sujiplics and to pay the i^rues imposed 
by the Government, there Ix^mg no cottmi a\ailabk in the o]Tn 
market. The Continent were the ]irinripal huyeis. Our 
impression is that between now and the end of the season sonu' 
20 ,OCX) to ^0,000 bales of Government cotton will be sold 

There has also been a demand for new crop cotton lor both 
lT])pers and Sakels for shipment during Se])tembir and OitobcT 
lespcclively. However, in view of the scarcitN of old crop snpplu's, 
the bulk or the cotton being in the liaiuls of the G ivernment, the 
exporting houses were not very keen to accept such offers for fcMi* 
that a shortage of supplies would prevent thc'in from fulfilling their 
contracts. 

Weekly sales have amounted to approxiinatelv 2,£;cx) bale's 
(against 5,800 last year), which figure comprises 600 Sakellaridis 
and 1,006 Uppers and others.” 


iMcKsrs, l\ «. (V., AI(’.\*indriii, in their lUiiikct lellt*r 

.b write as follows: — 

CorroN IniTtiKKS 

At the beginning of the werk undei revic'w the* nmikf't iuh‘d 
film, t)riccs showing some good gains hotli for Novembeis and 
Octobers. This upward movement cannot be* asc'iibed to 
purchases by the trade, which have continued to l>e as nioclc*rate 
as they have been all this last time?, but it •-e'cms to have* bi'e'ii 
chiefly due to the combined Bull action of some prolessionals and 
s|>eculators who worked for a reaction but witliout much convict U)ii; 
this has been made evident from their haste to liquidate in order 
to secure profits as soon as prices for November and October 
exceeded $23.50 and $15.90 respectively. 

This abortive Bull movement encouraged Bears to become again 
very aggressive, increasing with much confidence their short 
coinirntments, thus counteracting the effect of the trade purchases, 
which, although very mo'derate taken for a single day or for a week, 
must all the same arnount to a big total. 

Eg3q)tians in Liverpool have not responded hul very partially 
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tu oiii <ul\cinc(, and lias iMuouiaf^etl somo stiaddlos rosnllnij^ in 
the sal(‘ luMc of l)<>lh Sakfl and I Uppers, winch havo been in evidence 
the last ((w tlavs. 

Fiji tlu' liiiu Ik iiij; 1 h(‘ hvlini* iii our market conliinus lo l)C\ery 
jKssinnsiic 

In the lirsl ItMidt'r of |nl\ n«)tices lor Si.ooc) cantnrs have been 
issued, .ill ol th<m p.issnij; into the hands ol tlu^ Clovernnient, who 
nioiio\(‘! remain still bu\<M', (oi iiiok* than, *^(),ck) 0 cantnrs iK'sides 
the ti'iideis tlu ‘3 h«*ve .iheady leceived. 

'I'he jiosition ol the cotton h(m<»hl by llie (joveinment until 
\ esterda> is as lollows • 

■ Cantais 1,308,500 Sakc^ls 

,, 1,605,750 Ashmouni 

Total (antais 2,914,250 

[t sc'eins lh<it tlu‘ GmcTninent have decided to lunld very large 

ston s to \\an‘hoiHt‘ tluur cotton before llu^ coining ol the next crop, 
and that tlu‘\ an* going to steam pre^ss the whole* or the larger jiait 
ol their cotton stocks St<*ain pres->ing has two obvious 
acUantages It allows to warc'hoiise in the same store alnuit three 
times more st(‘ani-|)iess(*d than hydiauhe pressed cotton, and the 
cotton in the* st< anic'd-pressed bales is l(‘ss sub)c‘ct to deienoratuui 
than in the hydraulic 

As regaids tlie sale of the Government cotton the National Bank 
ol hg\i)t lias issued «i circular stating that in accordance with 
iiistiuctions n‘(ci\c’d Iroin the Government the}" will sell the 
GovernmcMit cotton on the tc'rms of ‘‘ filiere** and not cm the terms 
o( Minet el Hassal,^ ancl the price differences for the various grades 
alKwe ancl bedow V G.K. will be those which had been fixed by the 
Alexandria General Produce Association for the tliird May tender 
for Sakels and the third (une tender for Ashmouni/gora. 

Cro/f Climatic conditions continue favoairable, and the* ciop is 
making <i noimal progress. Ta'af-worm is very almndant, but this 
pest cannot allect at all the* ultimate si/o of the cro]), although it 
means muc h trouble* and c*xpc‘nse to gnawers whose fic'lds have* been 
attac k(‘d 

yiAus/'v. Reiuhart c Co ^ Alexandria, write as follows under 
date Jill} -1, n)^(): - 

Up to now the purchases c'ffcrted liy the Egyptian Government 
amount to: 


Rotcivod in 
Novcmbci, 1929 
I>cc'ml)ei, „ 

Januaiy, 1930 

February, „ 

Maich, „ 

Apiil, „ 

Way, „ 

July, „ 

•»* 

Sakellaiidis 
Canlai s 

9,250 

!!! 101,000 ! 

643,250 ; 

440,000 ’ 

;;; 1,000 ; 

Ashmouni 

Canlars 

; 235.()00 

90,000 

! 479,500 

!! 795,250 



1,194,500 ... 

1,605,750 

Purchases nf July, 1930 

... _112,750 
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An olficial communique issued by the Ministry of Finance this 
week states that the Government lias decided to ]>ress 1,^00,000 
cantars of its cotton. This measure has been taken in order to 
1 educe'warehouse expenses, and es|.)ecially also to gam sjiace, which 
lluoreiically is strengthening the technical jiosition of Egyptian 
lutiiies, liocanse steam-pressed cotton cannot be tendered against 
contracts according to the Rule's and Regulations of tlie Alexandria 
Gotlon Exchange. 

Business on the spot market has Ixm insignificant tins week and 
IS not worth mentioning. 

The futures market, on the contrary, has been more lively, on 
account of some local riots in the Interior on llie occasion of a 
political tour of Nahas Pacha and other members of the last 
Ministry, which induced some ** Bulls ” to liquidate their positions. 
In llie meantime further political manifest at 10ns ha\el)een lorbidden 
by the new Ministry. 

New Crop. 

The following is a summary of the information received l>y the 
Alexandria General Produce Association regarding the state of 
the crop during the month of June. 

Lower Egyfrt. With the exception of a few cool days and 
nights in the later ])art of the month, the temperature during June 
was favourable. The plants have jiartiall}’’ recovered their 
l)ackwarclncss reported at the beginning of the season. 

The jilants are in good condition and evenly developed. 

Leaf-worm egg masses have been observed everywhere. For the 
most part they haveibcen destroyed by ])icking the affected leaves, 
and the damage caused is insignificant. 

Sakellaridis plants have been subiected to attacks of wilt, hut 
on a small(*r scale than last year. 

Water for irrigation has been sufficient. 

IJpper Eyiypf and Eayoum, Tlie tem|)erature has beem generally 
favourable*. The plants are in good condition, and slightly m 
advance of last year. 

Leaf-worm e'gg masses liave been reported, but have* caused no 
damage. 

Water for irrigation has been sufficient.” 
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E-iST TNDLiN COTTON 


THE 

Patel Cotton Co. Ltd. 

“ Gulestan ” 

No. 6, Napier Road, Fort, BOMBAY 

§ COTTON MERCHANTS 
I EXPORTERS c 

I AND IMPORTERS § 

P. O. BOX 399 TelegrapMc Addteis : 

Codes; Bentley’s and Meyer’s "Patelcotco,” 

39 th and 40 th Editions Bombay 


Buying agencies in all important cotton 
growing districts in India. 

Dealers in all descriptions of 
East African cotton. 

Importers of American and Egyptian Cotton. 


Agents in Europe: 

Messrs. ARNHOLD & CO. LTD. 

India House 

73, Whitworth Street - - MANCHESTER 




/- 197 TNDfAN (0110^ 


<07 



East Indian Cotton. 


Analysis of Indian Cottons. 


A study <)l the following t<il)Ies compiled after careful tests 
undertaken in the 'r<‘(hnological Laboratory of the Indian (Vntral 
C'o'lton Conimittee at Matunga, Bombay, will rcjiay s])mners, as 
they will no doubt find that there aic some Indian cottons which 
might suitably noplace higher priced American cottons 

Any of the reputed cotton shippers in Bombay will know the 
cottons umh'r the names mentioned in these lists, diough tliev are 
not the recogm/ed trade names The Biilish ('olton Growing 
Associatum Ltd, Royal Lxcliange, MtinchesUT, sells Pimial)- 
Ameiican cotton horn its own and surnnmding plantations in the 
Bunjal). Koi the supjily of Indian cottons we reler spinners to the 
shippcTs advetlising m this Bulledm. 

Tlie <]iKstion o( the more extendcnl use of Indian (c'lttons is 
dealt with at length in the report “ 7 ///' i otton Industry of 
fndju,** which Mi, Amo S. Pearse has wiillcMi rcwnlly on Ix'hali 
ol the Inteinalional ( ollon Fcclcuation A copy ol lhisRe]X)il will 
lx lorwar<U="d to c*ach individual null afldialed with the Federation 
in the course of this month, Non-nienilx rs may purchase the rc'|X)rt 
at ;^r js from the Ilc^ad Office, 238, Royal Exchange, Manchester. 

The Technological Laboratory of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Matunga, IBombay, inconstantly making tests with old 
and new cottons, and issues immediately the results obtained m 
separate bulletins. Spinners interested ni Indian cottons are 
strongly recommendecl to apply to th(‘ Secretary of the above 
institution to be placed on the mailing list for these bulletins, which 
may be had lor a trivial charge. 
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EAST INDIAN COTTON 


SUMMARY OF SPINNING TEST RESULTS 

Compiled by the Technological Laboratory 
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8-2 

14*7 

7*5 

12*7 

0 

0-7 

— 

84 

01 

08 

0 

6-fl 

858 

7-6 

15-5 

18*5 

11*5 

12-0 

0-4 

5 

1-0 

11-8 

80 

04 

81 

8 

8-6 

804 

H-2 

13-5 

10*4 

11*5 

0*0 

8-0 

4 

1-2 

11*8 

83 

00 

08 

8 

9-0 

008 

7-0 

14-2 

10-2 

10*0 

10-3 

0-1 

5 

l-O 

12-0 

81 

07 

OS 

0/S 
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(b) UNITED PROVINCES, CENTRAL 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

i» 

14 





r- Waste Percentages 


r-Ring Frame Particulars*-^ 

.— 

— - 










•a 













^JS 

1 




L 

Sample No. 

Cotton 

Season 

Counts Nominal 

Blow-room Loss 

Card-room Loss 

Spinning Loss 

Total Loss 

Is 

Front Roller Sj 
r.p.m. 

Draft 

Turns per im li 

Counts Actual 

Strength (lbs.) 

22 

Aligarh A. 19 

.. 1924-25 

8 

4<6 

7-5 

1-2 

12*8 

20 

220 

4-80 

12 07 

7-7 

82-0 

111 


.. 1926-26 

8 

5-0 

8-0 

1*3 

13-7 

55 

200 

5-00 

12-07 

7-8 

108-8 

227 


.. 1026-27 

8 

3-8 

7-9 

0-8 

11-7 

83 

172 

4-72 

12-07 

7-8 

73-1 

332 

»» 

.. 1927-28 

8 

81 

7-9 

0-5 

11-2 

10 

180 

5 •20 

12-07 

7-0 

H7-0 

482 

Jl 

.. 1928-20 

8 

3-3 

6*7 

0-3 

lO'l 

35 

180 

5-37 

12-07 

8-0 

HO-7 


79 

Cawnpore K. 22 

. 1924-25 

10 

8-4 

7-7 

0-4 

15-9 

33 

211 

3-27 

12-63 

9-5 

117-2 

129 


. 1925-26 

10 

0-3 

10-4 

0-8 

16-7 

23 

193 

5-93 

12-63 

9-7 

125-0 

228 


. 1926-27 

10 

4-0 

6-9 

0-4 

10-9 

5 

19H 

5-38 

12-63 

9-7 

107-1 

851 

n 

. 1927-28 

10 

6-4 

7-3 

0-4 

13-6 

11) 

196 

4-71 

12-63 

10-0 

09-9 

461 


. 1928-29 

10 

5-9 

7-9 

0-2 

13-5 

5 

192 

4-35 

12-63 

10 5 

118-8 


78 

Bundelkhand J. N. 1 1924-25 

10 

6-7 

7-1 

0-8 

12-1 

75 

192 

3-80 

13-58 

10-4 

115-7 

113 

ft 

1925-26 

10 

5-7 

7-8 

0-7 

13-7 

10 

183 

5-88 

12-63 

9-8 

101-7 

229 


1926-27 

10 

7-1 

7-2 

0-3 

14 2 

5 

206 

4 88 

12-63 

9-9 

118-5 

350 

II 

1927-28 

10 

6-9 

8-7 

0-3 

16-3 

0 

198 

4-59 

12-63 

10-5 

108-5 

456 

Jl 

1028-29 

10 

5-0 

7-0 

0-8 

12-0 

10 

197 

4-55 

12*63 

10-4 

107-1 


77 Cawnpore C. A, 9 , 

. 1924-25 

20 

G*» 

7*6 

0-7 

14*5 

10 

184 

4-49 

16-83 

19-1 

84-4 

112 

. 1925-26 

20 

6-0 

0-4 

0*5 

15-8 

37 

182 

4'(K) 

16-85 

19-0 

83-5 

231 

. 1926-27 

20 

C-9 

7-0 

0-3 

14-6 

10 

lUO 

4-35 

16-83 

19-1 

01-2 

349 

. 1927-28 

20 

6-7 

8*6 

0-3 

150 

7 

193 

4-23 

16-83 

19* 0 

76-6 

457 

. 1928 20 

20 

8-0 

10-0 

0-3 

18-2 

2 

m) 

4-63 

16-83 

20-1 

97-2 


247 

Veriim 262 (Nagpur) 1926-27 

20 

8-6 

30*7 

0-4 

18-6 

2 

ISO 

6-76 

10-85 

20-1 

60-0 

346 

II 

1927-28 

20 

3-8 

6-5 

0-2 

0*7 

5 

llHI 

4-90 

16-83 

19*6 

73*9 

468 

II 

1928-29 

20 

7-6 

10-2 

0-3 

17-4 

10 

382 

3-26 

16-85 

10*4 

72*0 

320 Verum (Akola) 

.. 1927-28 

20 

6-5 

6-5 

0-2 

32-8 

10 

180 

5-32 

16-85 

19*2 

57-5 

435 

33 

.. 3928-20 

2(1 

4*4 

7*3 

0*3 

11*7 

40 

195 

4-70 

16*85 

20*0 

60*7 


82 

Umri Bani .. 

.. 1924-25 

20 

15*9 

10-7 

0-7 

25-3 

30 

182 

5-20 

16-85 

19-7 

60*7 

114 

#> • • 

.. 1025-26 

20 

12-9 

8*0 

0-5 

20-8 

2 

181 

5-13 

16*85 

19-3 

70*6 

203 

w •• 

1926-27 

20 

11*5 

7-6 

0-3 

18-5 

15 

183 

5-15 

16-85 

20-4 

64-2 

383 

n • • 

.. 1927-28 

20 

11-6 

9-0 

0-4 

10-9 

10 

186 

5-18 

16-85 

20-1 

65-9 

451 

M »» 

1928-29 

20 

11*7 

8-9 

0-2 

19-8 

85 

103 

5-33 

16-85 

20*0 

61*8 


The ling Irame front roller diameter used in these tests has a diameter of {in. 
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PROVINCES, AND HYDERABAD COTTONS 


15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

22 

24 

!LSr> 

26 

27 

28 

20 
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'I cm 

[Kfra- 

ture 

fF.) 

Rclalivp 

Huiniilit}' 

(%) 


LA 





SiNoa 

1 

Thhi VII 














t - 

—\ 

Highest Standasd 
Counts 

Strengtli 

Irregularity 

Count-Strength 

Product 

Counts 

Strength (ozs.) 

Strength 
Irregularity (®i) 

Weakness 

Percentage 

0 

0 

§ 

1 

& 

Extension 
Irregularity i®o) 

Evenness Class 

Neps per yard 

Turns per inch 
Actual 

Spinning Room 

Spinning Room 

Testing Room 

1.V0 

m 

— 

17-7 

10-1 

0-2 

0-2 


0 


— 

00 

05 

70 

0/h 

7'!l 

KU) 


17-0 

i.vy 

10-0 

71 

ll-l 

2 

0-7 

— 

811 

01 

05 

8 

"•.I 

080 


I.VO 

i:{‘0 


8-0 

O-l 

0 

(1*5 

— 

87 

0:1 

Ot 

n/H 


m 

K‘l 

IfrO 

10‘8 

n-o 

7*1 

l)-0 

4 

0-7 

11-8 

81 

05 

lA 

0/H 

0*H 

m 

H-0 

lIMi 

IH-I 

12*2 

8-0 

0-1 

0 

{)•« 

Jl'O 

St 

08 

71 

0/8 


8*6 

IJIO 


10-7 

10-2 

5-0 

7-11 

10-7 

5 

1-7 


70 

75 

51 

12 

G'O 

1,218 


10-0 

12-1 

2-7 

5-7 

15-0 

:i 

4-5 

-- 

02 

02 

02 

12 

4*;j 

1,020 


10-5 

14-0 

7-5 

8-7 

7-0 

4 

Ml 


88 

07 

05 

12 

O'O 

000 

10-1 

11-5 

12-0 

5-2 

7-5 

8-7 

:i 

1-2 

12 -a 

81 

08 

01 

12 

4-4 

1,217 

10-1 

18-0 

10-0 

li* i 

7-8 

0-0 

;i 

l-O 

12 -a 

8a 

08 

71 

U 

0 

0-8 

J,20il 


IS'8 

10-7 

11-0 

10*7 

1 : 1-4 

a 

0-0 

„ 

80 

77 

01 

12 

10-4 

007 


17-4 

171 

11-5 

7*:i 

14-4 

a 

1-7 

— 

85 

60 

60 

12 

6-7 

j.no 

0-2 

17-0 

11-0 

5-5 

0-2 

8-0 

a 

0-0 

12-4 

90 

60 

70 

U 

5*8 

1,1110 

10-5 

17-8 

IM 

0-2 

0-0 

8*7 

a 

1-6 

12 -a 

80 

60 

44 

12 

6-4 

J,114 

10-0 

irro 

M-:i 

0-0 

8-4 

8-8 

a 

0-0 

12-2 

sa 

63 

70 12/14 


7-2 

1,612 

- 

12-0 

0-2 

1-7 

4-5 

15-0 4 

2-0 

— 

82 

70 

r,o 

28 

0-0 

1,587 


II-O 

10-3 

2*7 

5-7 

10-4 a 

a-i 

-- 

84 

64 

66 

28 

6-0 

1,712 

10-5 

12-8 

14-0 

7-5 

7-2 

7*a 3 

3-0 

16 -a 

81) 

05 

70 

at 

5-7 

1,521 

20-11 

10-1 

101 

8*7 

5-4 

10-5 a 

a -2 

10-2 

82 

67 

68 

30 

5-8 

1,051 

20-7 

12-0 

10-5 

I-O 

0-7 

6-4 a 

4-0 

16-1 

83 

60 

75 

40 


0-5 

1,221 

- 

10-0 

12-0 

1-0 

V-2 

7-0 

4 

2-1 


88 

68 

62 

24 

7-1 

l,tto 

20-1 

lO'li 

11-1 

3-0 

7-0 

5-8 

3 

l-O 

36*2 

HI 

73 

68 

26 

0-0 

i,ao7 

10-8 

0*0 

11-5 

0-5 

6-2 

8-7 

4 

a-3 

36-2 

84 

60 

72 

26 

7-8 

1,101 

10-7 

o-a 

la-o 

0-0 

6-3 

0*8 

3 

1-2 

16-3 

81 

64 

61 18/20 

8-5 

1,211 

20-4 

lO-O 

ia -2 

0-5 

6*0 

7-1 

3 

3-3 

16-4 

83 

60 

71 

22/24 

8-0 

1,100 


0-3 

13-4 

8-5 

5-1 

10*0 

5 

4-1 


72 

72 

55 

22 

lO-U 

3,363 

— 

9-0 

13*0 

3-2 

5-0 

16*2 

3 

4-5 

— 

85 

04 

62 

24 

7-3 

i.aio 


30-0 

la-a 

0-7 

5-8 

0-7 

a 

3-6 

— 

83 

69 

51 

24 

6-4 

1,325 

21-7 

0-4 

35-2 

0-7 

6-7 

8-4 

3 

4-1 

16-3 

82 

68 

67 

24 

9-7 

1,236 

20-1 

30-4 

ia-7 

6-5 

6-6 

7*6 

4 

3-1 

36*3 

79 

65 

as 

22 
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(c) MADRAS AND 



2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

IL 

12 

13 

14 





- \5a*.te rcii<‘n(aRt' 

s/-*-Ring Frame Particulars* 

1 - 

- - 










•d 













01 tl 





-L 

6 



d 

e 

o 

s 

0 

I-] 

B 

I/I 

.3 


Sf 

u 

*0 


JCS 

d 

t-i 

1 

1 

& 

Cotton 

Season 


1 

t 

TJ 

bO 

d 

d 

>3 

53 

^ d 
d « 

dS 

5 

Hi 

d 

-tl 

m 

d 

Ji 

s 

§ 



g 

0 

13 

'Si 

** 

,0 


So. 



g 

S 

w 



CJ 

» 

u 

Ui 

h 



Q 

h 

U 

w 

105 

Co. 1 (203) .. 

.. 1023-24 

20 

4 4 

0*3 

0*5 

11*0 

15 

181 

4*21 

10*85 

19*7 

8* to 

81 

• “ 

1024-23 

20 

4-4 

7 *,5 

0*5 

12*0 

7 

180 

1*22 

10*8.5 

19*7 

82*7 

120 


,. 1023 20 

20 

4-8 

0*0 

0*4 

10*0 

.» 

182 

4 30 

10*83 

19*0 

88*2 

205 

fJ * ' 

.. 1020-27 

20 

4-0 

8 7 

0*2 

12*3 

2 

102 

4*70 

10*83 

19*8 

103*7 

H7l 


.. 1027-28 

20 

3-.5 

7*8 

0*1 

11*2 

2 

loo 

4*51 

10*83 

20*1 

89 *.5 

400 

«| • ■ 

.. 1028-20 

20 

4 4 

.8*1 

0*3 

12*0 

10 

100 

4*17 

10*8.5 

19*3 

88*5 

.50 

Co. 2 (440) .. 

.. 1021-23 

20 

2-3 

11*3 

1*1 

12*4 

37 

ISO 

4*08 

10*83 

19*8 

83*3 

124 


1025 20 

20 

3 3 

8*7 

0*8 

12*0 

13 

182 

»*30 

10 M3 

19*3 

7t*0 

2«H 

• * 

.. 1020-27 

20 

3-7 

«*.5 

0*4 

13*2 

22 

180 

1*41 

10-8,5 

19*0 

97*1 

f?7.5 

;i • • 

.. 1027-28 

20 

3‘2 

8*4 

0*1 

110 

10 

100 

Ml 

10*83 

19*0 

89*0 

505 

jf • • 

.. 1028 20 

20 

4-7 

0*3 

()*4 

14*1 

10 

101 

4*41 

10*83 

19*1 

73*3 

►t 

7» 

N.iU(l> <il 14.. 

.. 1023 24 

20 

.5-0 

7*.5 

0*0 

13*7 

10 

1H2 

4*35 

10*8,5 

19*3 

93*5 

74 

« • • 

.. 1024-23 

20 

8'2 

8*1 

0*3 

10*1 

27 

180 

4*33 

10*8.5 

19*2 

90*9 

102 

j) ‘ • 

.. 1025-20 

20 

8'0 

8*0 

1*0 

17*0 

22 

170 

1*27 

10*8.5 

19*8 

77*2 

27.i 

II • ■ 

.. 1020-27 

20 

8*5 

8*0 

0*5 

10*8 

30 

180 

4 • 33 

10*83 

19*9 

88*7 

.178 

II • < 

.. 1027-28 

20 

7;4 

8*7 

0*1 

15*7 

10 

102 

4*52 

10*85 

19*0 

81*9 

500 

ji * 

.. 1028-20 

20 

4*8 

8*0 

0*3 

12*7 

17 

102 

4*35 

10*83 

21)‘2 

70*9 

G5 

1 .. 

.. 1024-23 

20 

4*5 

10*2 

0*3 

14*0 

5 

183 

4*41) 

10 83 

190 

8IM 

140 

Sf • • 

.. 102,5-20 

20 

4*4 

IM 

0*0 

15*4 

17 

181 

4*30 

10*83 

19*1 

87*1 

255 


.. 1020-27 

20 

2*0 

7*7 

0*3 

10*4 

12 

liM) 

4*30 

10-85 

19*2 

S3*t 

507 

II 

10264-20 

20 

3*{) 

C*l) 

0*2 

10*8 

35 

lOL 

4*41 

10*85 

19-0 

00*7 

75 

Ha{«aii 23 .. 

.. 1023-24 

20 

0*8 

8*1 

0*0 

17*8 

7 

183 

1*3,5 

10*85 

19*1 

73*0 

70 

II •' 

.. 1021 23 

20 

3*4 

7*1 

0*4 

12*3 

12 

183 

4-41 

10*85 

19*5 

87*4 

\m 

w • • 

.. 1023 20 

20 

3*3 

8*8 

0*1 

14*2 

20 

180 

4*30 

10*85 

19*8 

73*0 

200 

JI • • 

.. 1020 27 

20 

3-1 

8*0 

0*0 

13*7 

11 

103 

1*41 

10*85 

20*9 

75*1 

J}77 

II 

.. 1027"28 

20 

3-0 

8*3 

0*3 

13*8 

15 

100 

4*5.5 

10*85 

19*3 

78*8 

r>ii« 

.1 .. 

.. 1028 20 

20 

3*3 

13*2 

0*5 

18*3 

7 

104 

4*70 

10*85 

19*3 

93*5 

Kfl 

K.tniiiR.uini ( . 7 

.. 1024 23 

20 

3*8 

8*3 

M 

14*5 

17 

182 

4*01 

10*85 

19*0 

79*1 

175 

II 

.. 1023-20 

20 

4*1 

7*0 

0*3 

11*0 

7 

184 

4*30 

10*85 

20*1 

70*1 

270 

II 

.. 1020-27 

20 

2*8 

8*0 

0*0 

11*1 

20 

103 

4*35 

10*83 

20-J 

08*0 

m 

it 

.. 1027-28 

20 

3-3 

8*5 

0*2 

13*5 

32 

100 

4*57 

10*83 

19*8 

70*3 

510 

Si 

.. 1028-20 

20 

4*4 

8*2 

0*0 

12*8 

.57 

188 

4 * 37 

10*83 

10*4 

50*7 

55 

Mississippi ,, 

.. 1023-24 

20 

4*4 

7*3 

0-4 

11*8 

17 

157 

4*35 

J0*83 

19*3 

9.5 *2 

200 

Memphis .. 

.. 102.5-20 

20 

0-.5 

8*1 

0*3 

n*4 

5 

1,50 

4*55 

10*85 

10*7 

103*8 

56 

Tes-as 

.. 1023-24 

20 

6*4 

O-l) 

1*3 

14*0 

32 

180 

5*81 

10*83 

10*8 

01*4 

206 

II • * 

.. 1925-26 

20 

6*2 

0*7 

0*3 

11*8 

5 

182 

4*50 

10-83 

20*1 

8t*3 


Hic ring frame front roller used in tlie spinning of these jrarns has a diameter J in., except for samples 
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80 

72 

51 

20 

:} K 
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- 
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- 

87 

71 

as 

22 

10 
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1 
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00 

22 
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1 
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10-1 

87 

71 

78 

2S 
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7.1 

22 


1,010 


12 2 

7*:i 


1 2 

5 (1 





, 


28 '20 

($ • r> 

1,128 


10 1 

10-2 

1 0 

5 ’ 

7-1 




SO 

01 

50 

21,20 

n-t 

1,000 

10 0 

12 0 

s 

2 0 

7 a 

7-1 

1 

1 1 

10 2 

8a 

SI) 

70 

20, 28 

4«0 

1,711 

20-0 

12*0 

10 2 

2 a 

7 1 

a 0 

2 

H 1 

10 2 

00 

00 

22'21 

4-0 

1,401 

20 0 

0 0 

0 2 

«> 

O'S 

H*a 

2 

0 7 

10 1 

oo 

00 

71 

20 

6*0 

l,HO.’> 


III 8 

11 2 

2 2 

a*0 

0 5 

2 

1-0 


81 

72 

57 

21 

7-4 

1,800 


10 8 

11 0 

5 8 

2*2 

10-0 

4 

2 0 

- 

82 

82 

50 

22 

8-H 

1,520 


11 8 

7-1 

1 <5 

5*0 

0-5 

1 

0-7 


87 

7!) 

80 

22 

0 5 

1,705 

10 0 

12*1 

lO-JI 

1-7 

0*7 

0-2 

2 

1 0 

10*2 

81 

HO 

1 u 

22 

0-0 

1,005 

20',) 

10 0 

12 h 

0 0 

0*1 

8 0 

2 

7*1 

10 2 

00 

07 

00 

20/21 

7*4 

1,010 

20*0 

11*5 

lll-O 

0 0 

0*0 

7-2 

2 

4*1 

10 2 

01 

00 

00 20/22 

4-8 

1,020 


i2*;i 

8-0 

1-1 

1*0 

12-2 




85 

71) 

00 

20 

5*0 

1,001 


11*0 

8-1 


5*0 

8-7 

2 

2-7 


t»2 

07 

08 

20 

r)-2 

1,001 

10* :i 

11-0 

12-0 

1-2 

7*0 

7*1 

1 

0-0 

10*2 

SO 

71) 

81 20/28 

4*0 

1,007 

20*1 

10*1 

12-2 

0*0 

7*0 

7*2 


0-8 

10*2 

02 

0!) 

08 

21 

10-4 

1,1112 


11*8 

0 1 

0 2 

1-5 

11-0 

2 

1*0 


82 

82 

55 

21 

frO 

1,701 


11-0 

8 1 

1 0 

4*7 

12*0 

2 

Ml 


HO 

72 

02 

28 

(l‘l 

1,185 


10-0 

10-1 

1-2 

0-0 

10-2 

2 

0-0 


85 

82 

78 

2« 

0 • 5 

1,508 

•.’O'll 

10-0 

1.1-2 

2 ** 

0*0 

8*0 

2 

1*0 

10-2 

Ha 

80 

77 

26 

4M) 

1,521 

10 0 

10-0 

12-V 

0 * It 

0*7 

8-0 

2 

1*0 

10*2 

SO 

07 

00 

26 

»•() 

1,801 

2«)-0 

tl-8 

10-,> 

2 ** 

1 * 2 

7-0 

2 

2*2 

10-1 

01 

02 

TO 

20 

7*1 

l,r).50 


0-8 

10-0 

2-0 

5-2 

8-2 

;• 

2*,5 

„ , 

87 

71 

51 

26 

0-t 

1,400 


10-0 

12-1 

1*7 

a 0 

10-4 

2 

1*7 


H7 

08 

07 

26 

6*8 

1,;{70 

20*:1 

0 5 

11-0 

V*,» 

0-2 

7*7 

2 

2-0 

10*2 

85 

70 

72 

21 

0*8 

1.000 

10*0 

10-7 

11*1 

1*1 

5-S 

M-1 

2 

2*2 

10*2 

01 

01 

00 

21 

f>*7 

1,000 

10*0 

0-7 

11-rt 

.) * 5 

0-0 

10-0 

1 

1*2 

10*2 

01 

05 

70 

20 

5*4 

1,850 


10-2 

11-0 

2*0 

5-7 

10*8 

1 

1*1 


88 

87 

80 

20 

4*1 

2,0 Is) 

— 

12-0 

8-1 


8*2 

7*0 


1*1 

— 

81 

01 

01 

40 

7*9 

1,210 

» 

8-0 

11-5 

7*8 

2*0 

12-1 

2 

2*0 


87 

79 

51 

18 

4*1 

1,004 


12*0 

0*7 

0*7 

7*8 

0-0 

2 

1*2 


80 

67 

06 

20 


ftnd 200 £or which the diameter ii> I in. 
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EAST INDJJN COTTON 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN INDIA. 


STATKMKNT OF INDIAN COTTON CONSUMKD IN M1M.S IN 
BIOTISII INDIA DIJKINC; 8 MONTHS KNIMNCr AI>I<II., mi). 

fhtblishtd hy thi Indian Ctnlial Cotton Connniltee : ha^td on Ifetm^ns made itndty 
the Indian Cotton Cess Jit, 

('onsum])ticm 

During the 

Sm('c corrcspomling p<'i i<>(i 



September 1, 1920 

last vear 

Boml)a\ Eland 

54-1,481 

808,880 

Ahmcclabad 

280,781 

210,800 

Bombay ProsidPiicj' 

000,058 

727,050 

Madras Pr(.suk‘in.y 

187,521 

181,257 

Hmtod Provinces .. 

155,700 

110,271 

C'ontral Provinces and Berar 

82,200 

80,820 

Hcngal . 

05,572 

55,007 

Punjab and Delhi. 

48,711 

85,527 

Rost ot HritLsh India 

10,080 

11,811 


Total lor DritibJi India 


STATEMENl Oi^ KAW COJ lUN CUNbHMIH) IN MILLS IN INDIAN 
STATES DURIN(i 8 MONiliS KNDINCi APKIL, HUIO. 

(<msuiiu‘(l 



SiiK c 

Dining the 

Name of Staio 

Septendicr 1, 1920 

corresponding 


P<tuhI last year 

Hyderabad. 

18,004 

12,818 

Mysore 

80,110 

27,058 

Baroda 

88,788 

81,450 

Ciwalior . 

27,888 

21,001 

Indore 

54,008 

10,572 

Other Indian Slatefa (tnkulated Iroin >aui 
pioduttiun) .. .. .. ’ 

41,081 

87,200 

. 

205,275 

182,500 


STATEMENT OF LOOSE CO'ITON EEC HIVED IN MILLS IN 
BRITISH INDIA DURINC; 8 MONTHS KNDINIi APRIL, 1980. 


KiH'i'ivcd 


Province 


Since 

September I, 1020 

Dining lln* 
correspoiuling 
jieriod last year 

Bombay. 

., 

11,424 

11,072 

Madras . 


22,024 

24,005 

United Provinces .. 


20,168 

18,412 

Central Provinces and Berar 


12,961 

5,961 

Punjab . 

•• 

8,210 

2,890 

Total 

• • 

70,387 

61,880 

Grand total 

,, 

.. 1,086,217 

1,407,871 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE OF THE COTTON 
CROP OF INDIA. 


The GovcrmiuMit of India issuod on A|)ril 24, Ki.^o, the follow¬ 
ing sujiplenienlary estiinato of llie Indian cotton crop. 

SlIPri.KMKNI'AKV KSTIMATK Ol-' 'IIIK (Ol ION ( HOP OK INDIA. 

S(Mson H)29 tJO 

Oiittiim (ihousdnds ol halts 
At res (lliousands) ol KUHhs <m(1i) 


Provinces <uul Stat(\s 

1029 20 

1928 29 

1929 20 

1929 20 

1928 29 


Sup. 

Sup. 

h'eb. 

Sup. 

Suj>. 

Bombay 

7,150 

8,040 

1,090 

1,209 

1,170 

Central L*rovint(»s and Berar 

5,1 f)7 

5,078 

1,127 

1.1 12 

1,221 

Madras 

2,170 

2,495 

512 

509 

528 

Punjab 

2,490 

2.811 

777 

788 

019 

United Proviiuts 

922 

715 

289 

212 

255 

Burma . 

222 

218 

07 

07 

50 

Bengal. 

7H 

79 

21 

21 

18 

Bihar and C)iissa 

09 

78 

12 

12 

1 1 

Assam .. 

n 

11 

15 

15 

17 

Ajmor-Merwara 

:u 

41 

II 

II 

21 

N.W.K. Provinc<‘ 

17 

17 

1 

1 

1 

Delhi. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Hyderabad 

2,520 

1,019 

1,018 

117 

895 

Central India. 

1,288 

1,287 

210 

219 

252 

Baroda . 

771 

792 

127 

127 

08 

Gwalior 

022 

015 

89 

89 

107 

Kajputana . 

500 

*470 

104 

104 

122 

Mysore 

09 

70 

22 

22 

22 

'rotal. 

25,092 

27.052 

5,522 

5,200 

5,811 

Acres 

Oullurn (Ihousands of 

Aheld per Acre 


(Uiousaiulh) bales «t 4(M) ll>s. each) (11«.) 


Descriptions of 

J929 20 

1928 29 

1929 20 

1929 20 

1028 20 

1929 20 

1928-29 

Cotton 

Sup. 

Sup, 

hVI). 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Ooiuras : 
Khaiid(*ish 

1,202 

l.tio 

215 

218 

228 

72 

9() 

Central India 

2.(iai 


225 

228 

;ioo 

07 

74 

Barsi-Nagar 1 

T lv<leraba<l-< iaorani I 

^ ;t.ri»o 


I.IHM 

472 

812 

52 

81 

Berar .. .. 1 

Ontral Provine<'s J 

|i/!.I07 

5,078 

1,127 

1,112 

1,221 

kkJ *" 

113;i 

Total 

12,140 

12,400 

2,711 

2,200 

2,812 

72 

92 

Dhollenis .. 

2,784 

2,094 

240 

522 

402 

75 

52 

Bengal Sind: 








United Provinces 

922 

715 

289 

242 

255 

147 

142 

■Rajputana 

Sind Punjab 

540 

520 

115 

115 

144 

85 

in 

1,981 

2,2(50 

580 

579 

005 

117 

107 

Others 

70 

85 

15 

15 

10 

79 

114 

Total 

3,529 

3,586 

999 

1,061 

1,020 

119 

114 

American; 

Punjab 

825 

074 

245 

252 

189 

122 

78 

Sind 

27 

29 

5 

3 

6 

119 

82 

Total 

852 

1,003 

250 

201 

195 

122 

87 
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SUPPLEMJSNTARY ESTIMATE OF COTTON CROP—CoMmed 

Acres Outturn (thousands ol Yield per Aero 

(thousands) bales of 400 lbs. each) (lbs) 

Desciiptions of 1929-30 1928-29 1929-30 1929-30 1028-29 1929-30 1928 29 


Cotton 

Sup 

Sup. 

Feb. 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Sup. 

Suj> 

Bioach 

1,304 

1,270 

243 

281 

209 

86 

66 

Coompta-Dliai wais 

1,685 

1,945 

293 

291 

303 

69 

62 

Westerns & Northerns 1,472 

1,835 

201 

161 

349 

U 

76 

Coconadas 

225 

236 

45 

37 

46 

66 

78 

Tinncvellys 

596 

610 

160 

150 

163 

107 

107 

Salems 

242 

224 

41 

42 

43 

69 

77 

Cambodias 

403 

384 

146 

151 

146 

160 

152 

Comillas, Burtnas and 







other sorts 

460 

460 

104 

104 

92 

90 

80 

Grand Total 

25,692 

27,053 

5,533 

5,260 

5,811 

82 



MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs, Chunilal Mehta & Co., Bombay, in their market letter, 
dated June 27, state: — 

“ Since our last report the local market remained closed until 
Wednesday, owing to the excited political situation in India. 
Although Americans were more or less steady, the scntiincmt in the 
local market was overwhelmingly bearish when it opened on 
Wednesday. The general trade depression all over the world, the 
political situation m India, the slump in the New York Stock 
Market, the weakness in wheat and all commodities in general told 
upon the price of Indian cotton heavily. Moreover, it was re^iorted 
that when the East India Cotton Association lifted the ban on the 
minimum prices the banks called for fresh margins from two or 
three spot houses who were said to hold large blocks of actual 
cotton. This further intensified the situation. Bears took hold 
of this opportunity to hammer the market. Short selling by o])tion 
dealers al^ followed. This process of selling reached its culmina¬ 
tion in distress liquidation. In short, a regular panic prevailed, 
and July/August Broach declined to Rs. 10^ on June i*;. This 
low quotation was previously seen only immediately after tlic‘ 
declaration of the Great War in i(;i4. It is said that certain styles 
of Oomras and Bcngals were even quoted below the lowest 
quotations of 1914. From the point of view of parity, Indian cc^tton 
was on June 25 at the lowest parity since the beginning of the 
season. 

However, at low levels export houses, mostly Japanese houses, 
were buyers, and quotations partly recovered. This morning it is 
reported that Americans have improved in New York by 37 points, 
and in sympathy with that the local quotation for July-August 
Broach is Rs. 215. 

Latest cable advice^ from America show that weather conditions 
in the Cotton Belt are excellent with practically no weevil. Trade 
conditions all over the world continue to be bad and the demand 
for American is comparatively small. 

However, the consumption of Indian cotton continues to l)e at 
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the ‘bainc rate as before, and the supjjly is not ovcr-abimdant to 
warrant the recent heavy decline m prices. 

TIic monsoon is .ntive, and cotton districts have nvonisl amiilc 
rains. 

T)unnj; this past week the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 
had a senes of private conferences with the k'aders of the nationalist 
movement in India. 'Fhe net outcome of tlieso tonferences, it is 
reported, is that the null owners have agreed not to incrtasc the 
prices of manufactured goods until the end of October, and the 
nationalist leaders, on their part, have agreed to strongly sufiport 
the Swadeshi movement (boycotting foR'ign cloth and using only 
Indian-made clotld. Of late, owing to the rapid fall in the ]incc of 
raw material, the oH'take of Indian-made in'ece goods is not satis¬ 
factory. But it is confidently Ix^lieved that should cotton prices 
recover the offtake will be large. 


Messrs, Yolkart Hrotkers, Winterthur, report under date as 
follows: — 

“ Weather and Croj* Report : Since our last reixirt the monsoon 
has given good rain practically over the whole of the cotton area, 
including those parts of the area where rain was slightly deficient 
before. 

In the Broach district and the Central Provinces rain has been 
so heavy as to retard somewhat field operations. Sowing is being 
pushed on everywhere now, and in the canal districts of the Punjab 
and Sinrlh some of the cotton is fruiting. Crop rqiorts arc 
favourable everywhere. 

There are indications that the area under cotton may receive 
a noticeable diminution this year, owing partly to the low prices 
ruling for actual cotton now. 

Market : Prices in India have been ruling rather steady and 
there has been a fair amount of buying for oxjxirt' to Europe. The 
Far East has continued to show great reserve. Takings by Indian 
mills continue at a rate considerably iniexct'ss of last year. Though 
prices are on a level unprecedentedly low, sjieailative buying in 
India, usually so noticeable under similar conditions, is almost 
absent, in siiitc of reports which arrived two weeks ago that an 
Indian buying syndicate hail lH>en formed with a capital of five 
million ruix'es. 
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LORD BROTHERS 

PROPRIETORS 



lo illustrate our New Patent Opener and Cleaner (Pat No 18241) 

Our New Patent Opener and Cleaner with Automatic Feed attached for 
opening and cleanmg all classes of cotton 

Mixing and Blowing Room Machmeiy must be brought up to date and 
re-equipped with modem machinery and latest labour-saving systems if 
you wish to compete with the world’s market 

Reorganization at an economical cost, utilizing existing machinery 
wherever possible, is a matter we have studied, and our experts are able 
to advise you if of interest 

ALSO MAKERS OF COHON WASTE MACHINERY, COnON 
CARDING, SPINNING, DOUBLING & WINDING MACHINERY 

CoWei MANCHESTER ** ,,,«»•.« Manchester Ewhanw No F2 

1205^/7 East Codes . A B C 5th Edition, L»her s, Bentley s, A1, and Western Union (UniTenal), 












IK irM( IT S/( IKK 



Power for Textile Mills. 


A; / / llol/^ h\/tl( I n^iunr to (hi V/// )i f vi I ik rs 

/ In In at C 0 / td 

I Ik It <n< slill |)(()i)lt in 1 inc islinc who l)tluv( llidt llu pwsint 
(1( l)itssioii in tlu < oUon nulusli \ is<ntii(I\ diu to llu lon^( i lioiu 
worked and IIk lowti waj^c s pud hy their (oni|>< titois ahioid 
Wink Ihisinu lu ])u11\ ini(,th > (oinpktdv o\tilookllu (act 
that tlu cotton indusli\ abroul is niou ( at.,c i to tiy out new idea^ 
than we lu in I uu i-.lnu» witli tlu tesult that in coiijiiiution with 
tlu Biitish t(\tile (ni,nu<is lu w inuhnuiN and dtiMin., auantre 
iiKiiis ha\e be in d(V(k>]X(l with tlu sole olijeet ol i<dminj4 their 
])ioduclion costs 

It is istoiindint, in these mode in times to find (jiiite <i mimbei of 
I ancashiie milU Mill beni^ (lii\en b\ beam engines installed at 
kcisl i;()to()0, Ol e\en moie, ^eais i^o, ilso uprujit shafts drivinj* 
each flooi b\ b(\il wheels^ tlu whole outfit beinj^ hojulcssl}, out ol 
dale and me (Ik u lit Ilowe in they e \|)e ct to ceMiijic te ij;,aiiist nulls 
with modem e(|uipinenl ^ 

A Upual e\nnj>l( oi how the diiMiit, arianj;,! me nt of an old 
mill has Inen iiUKlilud ind hroueht up to date b> tlu application 
ol (ketiie dti\e !•» hown in I i^s 7 and S 

1 aeliof the five ‘'jnnmn|4 loom eontaiiuel ei^ht pans of iiiuks, 
U m <4aiVM , <),=; >S >»|Mndk te»lal 1 eii^th ol dnw, 04 in^- , spindle 
s|K<d, 10 CKU) i|)m pinnnu* counts It will he seen fiom 
I i^ 7 llu oiu^inal <lii\< wi-^ by means of a veitual diaft running, 
at loS in III, (Invint, * uh spninine, loom line‘‘halt it 270 ipin 
tlironj^h Ixvel j^e *n llu weij»lit of tlu veitual shaft ind bevel 
^ears alone was 4 , tons, each spinning,-! oom line shill was 147 ‘ ft 
long and sujipoitcd m J() sleeve bcanngs having nottk-fecd oiling 
ai range me Ills, each lint dialt pullev was ^4 ins diametei duving 
on to a r(Mn dianutei pullev on the innk countershaft, the hell 
speed Ixin^ -2,4(1^1 ft pei minute 

hig S shows a pkan and ck vatum of one of the sj>mning rooms 
when changed ovei to ektlne dnve'- It will lie seen that two £;o 
hfjrsc-jiowci 7201pm motois weie installed, earh duving four 
]>airs ol umks J he motors were diiecl coupled to a 20-ft length of 
lineshatt, suppoited 111 tluce llolfriicinn roller beanngs A 16111 
diameter pulley was lilted on the linc'shaft driving a 2CHn ])iille} 
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on the mule countershaft, thus mcreasing the Mi sjx^d to 3,016 ft. 
jK^r innuite. New driving pulleys were fitted to the countershaft 
SC) as not to alter the spcc^d of the mules. 

Tins rliange-o\er was carried out one floor at a tune, starting 
with IIh' toj) floor, resulting in the inininuiin interference with the 
nonnal inanufactunng u|x*raUons, and when completed the 
j)ro(hiction in the spinning moms had increased jx'r cent. In 
addition the maintenance cost on the mules was reduced, due to 
the regularity of the drive. 

'Flu* above example clearly shows that, without making any 
alteration whatever in the ])roductive machines, increased produc¬ 
tion was obtained without any additional labour IHng cmiiloyed. 

ThcTc are, of course, a few nulls which have changed over to 
electric drive where the owners claim that no* increased ]>roduction 
lias ht‘in ohtained, and if this is the case it has been due to the 
ap]>hcation and not the electric drive, as there are still a great 
many mill managers wlio will not agree to any change in speed 
ol the hneshafts or alteration in pulley ratios so as to obtain better 
l)<‘lt s{)a*<ls; because they are wedded to tradition they overlook 
the fundaTnenlal fact that the existing lineshaft spc^ecis wore all 
based on the spet‘d of the steam engine driving the mill, which in 
the case ol l)t\'un cMiginos rangc'd from 2S to r.p.m. and horizontal 
and vertical engines u]) to 7s r.p.m., and to obtain a lineshaft 
speed of 200 to 3CK> r.p.m, was quite a good increase in speed, and 
was in line with the speeds of the machine they were driving at the 
time the mills were ererted. 

Tlie textile inacliinery builders were always progressing in the 
design ol their niacliines, and experience jiroved that higher speeds 
wcTC necessary in theri blowing room and spinning departments, with 
tlie result wc find in the blowing room of most mills a mass of 
countershafts and lielts, so as to get a si:)eed of 1,000 to i, too on the 
the ofieners and scutching machinery, and in the ring and mule 
spimimg nioms, liiu^shaft ]mllc'ys 42 ins. to 54 ms. diameter driving 
10 to 12-in. pulleys on the machines. 

It should Ix' obvious to anyone that where high sjieeds are 
requireil on machiiUTy tlu‘ most (‘fficicsit drive is the one in which 
the (hiving shaft is running at, or near, the same' speecl as the driven 
shaft, so that ('(pial pulk'ys ('an Ix^ used, thus obtaining the inaxi- 
iiiiim an* of conlad of th<* IhHi and of suitable diameter to give a 
reasonable he'll spex'd ()f 3,<xx)to 4,cxx> ft. {ler minute, or, lietter still, 
wherev(T possil>l<', direct couple tlu'' electric motor to the machine 
to Ix' driven, and this is tlm general tendency in all industries to 
<*m[»loy individual motor drive to ('■ach machine. There arc quite 
n mnnlxT t^f cotton mills alwad ccunpleU'-ly equipped with 
individual motor drive which has proved highly successful. 

TIktc' are many mill owners and managers who do not believe 
that any advaiitagq can Ix'gained by the individual electric drive, 
but one can only rc^mind them, that their forefathers ridiculed the 
steam locomotive and steam ships, and in their own times the 
progress made in road and air transport. 

The fact that individual electric drive is available for all types 
of lextiU'- machinery makes it jx^sible to instal additional machinery 
to meet changing trade conditions in rooms which would not allow 
for lineshaft drives or r<K)nis far remote from the main engine, or, 
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under conditions whore the mam engine is already fully loaded 
Wlicre comparisons have ])cen made in the same mill of similar 
machines, the machine driven by the individual eleutric motor has 
sliown ii]i better as legards production and quality of product 
Wlun cl mill owner decides to modernize Ins dri\ing 
nringtiiK nts, llic following methods are available — 

1 Tnstal turbine plant and dri\e all mill hneshalls b} ropes 

2 Instal turbine plant and generator and drive part ol mill 
by ropes and part electrically 

3 Instal turbine generating plant and drive mill by motors 

4 Purchase power from a public supply and drive mill by 
motors 

Methods i and 2 can only be used when the construction of 
the mill will allow Phis refcis especially to existing mills, 
when it IS ncccsary to replace an existing engine 

Method 3 can usually be applied to anv mill where space is 
aAailable for the turbine plant 

With either methods i, 2 or 3 the alnwe remarks art based on 
the assumption that there is an adequate supply of cooling water 
for the condensers, even if this be sufncitnl only for making up the 
evaporation losses met with on a cooling tower system, also theie 
is no great tlifficulty in obtaining fuel and disposing of the ashes, 
etc 

Method 4 can be applied to any mill, regardless of its shape, 
si/e or constuiction 

The only way to make a true comparison of running costs 
between schemes i and 4, also 2 and 4, is to drive the mill m the 
same wav For instance, in Scheme!, all the mill lineshafts arc 
dn\en by ropes from the main rojie pulley, coupled to the gear box 
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HAVE YOU 100 LOOMS? 


The Terrell Bobbin 
Waste Stripping 
Machine is a fine eco¬ 
nomic proposition on 
this or a larger number 
oif looms. 

It will in every case 
repay the initial outlay 
within two years. 

75-100 piiiiB per niiuulc. 

Send your bobbins for report and further particulars from:-- 

GEO. THOMAS & CO., LTD., 

Parsonage Lane, Deansgate ( 60 ), MANCHESTER. 

Sole European and Colonial Agents, 



C. W. MARSDEN Ltd. 
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37. PETER STREET, MANCHESTER 

Ta, AMruti iMBBOLESPENy TeUphonei Central 0480 

MANCHESTER OahUe: A £ 0 6th EdiUon and Bentley's 

LEATHER MILL STORES 
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of Ihc turbine, as shown in Ftg. 0, then the c^ciuivalent electric drive 
to this under scheme 4 is to simply replace the turbine and ^ear 
lx)x by one lari^e mot<M', as shown in Fig. 10, and under these 
conditions thtse two in< 4 hods are strktly (oinparabl(\ 

There arq V(‘ry few null owncTs who would entertain the idea of 
installing, say, a i,«;c)0 l>rake hors(‘-}-H>wer motor for driving their 
mills, although it would he |ust as u^lmhle in stTViee as the steam 
turbine, eonsnh'rahly cheapiT to instal, and give tlie •‘Uine results at 
tlie ])roducHve machinery as the steam turhiiK*. 

The mill owner, when eonteinjilating (^lectrie drive, instiiutiyely 
asks for his mill to sjilit up into S('Ctions, each s(‘ction driven 
by a motor, whicltis an acknowledgment that he considers it will 
give him a better-clrive and be more convenient to handle, and this 
is just what has been found to Ix^ the case in practice, with tlic result 
that the individual liorse-])ower of th(' motors l)eing installed in 
mills is gradually getting smaller, indicating that the mill owners 
who have clianged ovct to eleotrir clrive are appreciating the value 
of grouj)ing their productive machinery into smaller groups, until, 
eventually, individual drive will lx* the only type of chive (‘inployed 
in cotton mills. 

As we ar<‘ considering spinning and spinning and manufacturing 
mills cmly, thcTC should he no hesit«ition in deriding oil the system 
of tlrive to ado|>t whcrcwcT there is a public supply available at a 
price not excec^ding o.Od per unit. 

A great many null owners are of the opinion that liccausc they 
must have sU*am for heating the mill and for tlu^ tafies they might 
as will raise steam fcjr ])ower; this would l)e cauite in order if the 
steam demand coincidc'd with power deinancl or in cases where 
the whole* of the power ran lx* generated as a by-product of the pro¬ 
cess steam, Imt in the spinning mills under consideration the steam 
required for beating is not, on an average, mew than 10 to 12 per 
cent, of the steam raised for power pur]losc's and is chiefly required 
for warming the mill at nights, week-cnids and holidays, ancl (on a 
short time ciuring working hours. The amount r<'quin.*d is very 
variable*, dc'jxMuhng upon the seasons of the yc*ar. 

In a manufacluiring mill, the average heating and jircxTss steam 
do<*s not (Weed 13 to 20 per r(‘iit. of the total piwer st<*am; the 
c*xtra steam required <w<*r the spinning mill is for the tap^s, and 
the demand is very variable during working liours, and, in 
addition, in many cas<.*s it is requircxl during the dinner hemr. 
Tlierefore the cpiestion of steam for healing am!' process in the mill 
we are considcTing can have nolx*aring on the question of whether 
to install your own ]xw<t ])lanl or purchase ])ower from a ])ublic 
supply. 

A great' deal has lK*en written on this subject, and some 
remarkable figures have Ix-eii .submitted to mill (owners, according 
to whether the* scheme lias Iwn put forward by the steam engineer 
or electrical engineer, but it should be l^rne in mind that the scheme 
which shows the lowest running cost is not ncjccssarily always the 
best one to adoiit, and it is wise to remember that the schesine 
which rc(|uire.s the most cafiital Jo instal locks up capital 
unproductively, whercjas such capital might otherwise l>e cmLT)loy;ed 
in sonie direct way in/ the mill, such as to niodeniize the piwluctive 
machin<»-s and thereby increase output or inprovc the quality of the 
product, giving a Ix^ttcr return on the cajiital invested. 
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lo illustiate the slatement, supi.)ose we consider a mill 

equipped with machinery capable oE producing 2,000,000 lbs of 
'Varn pci annum and itquinng it';oo hoise-power to drive the 
machine v) 

lo cciui|i this null with sUain plant capable o£ producing the 
abn\c liotsi-])owcr complete with ro|X" race, etc , would require an 
<\jxn(liluie of ^^0,000, and it should be able to earn interest at 
the late of at least 5 pci cent Depreciation must also be jirovided 
for, and this is usually taken as a fixed amount ])er annum, 
although it IS sometimes taken as a fixed percentage on a 
diminishing capital value, but *n this case we will assume it is a 
fixed amount 01 5 per cent per annum 

Therefore, interest and depreciation amount to lo per cent of 
/ 30 ,ooo, that IS, 3,000, and this represents a charge per lb of 
;£ 3,000 X 240 
;£2,000,000 lbs 

This means that 3bd per lb must be added to the oul-of- 
jxickct cost of cotton and spinning operations, so that the selling 
price may include the requisite inkiest and depreciation to cover 
the capital expenditure on the power ])ldnt 

If instead of equipping the mill with its own steam plant it 
had been decided lo go in for electric drive and purchase power 
fiom a supply company, the choice of the following methods of 
drive would have l)cen available 

Single i,soo horse-power motoi diive, direct coupled 
to main rope pulley at a cost of £6,000 

Group motor diive on the basis of a motor for lineshaft 
at a cost of £11,000 

(c) Individual motor drive for each machine at a cost of 
/'is,000 

Faking interest and de]ireciaUon on the capital exp^enditure as 
before, 10 per cent ])ei annum, the charge per lb would be, for 
electric duve, 


(a) 600 X 240 
2,000,000 

(b) 1,100 X 240 

2,000,000 
U) 1,500 X 240 
2,000,( K )0 


“ 022d 

m 


We will now compare the running costs of the steam plant and 
purchase |x>wcr, and see what effect it has on the cost iw lb 
Steam-drwm Mill 1,500 b h p for 2,400 hours 


Coal Power and Heating 2,250 

Wages 600 

Repairs, Maintenance, Rent, 

Rates, Insurance at 5' per 

cent on Capital Expenditure 1,650 


;f4,400 


Power cost per lb == = •528d 

2,000,000 
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I UUfual Prnt 

Sifnmi I Snti^lt 1 *S(X) /?/// Motor 


f 

J'uidi \ <(l P<»w< 1 J «y()() (KK> units |)(! uiruun it txl S,750 
flcatinj; Coil ^00 

17S 

Repairs Miinl<nim< R^nt K s In ur m < li 

^ p<r <(nt on ( ipit il ivptiiditun 180 


K)S 

Pow<rtost p.i 11) 2(KM)(KK) 

Ihtiifou Iroiii lif^uHs till cost 111 [Kivm |hi 11) wtiglit 

of yarn ])io(lu(<(I is as follows 

Stc im I l< < iru il T)tiv< 

Oiivi \ B C 

p<r lb p<r 11) PM 11) pci Ih 
lnt<T 0 st incl l)<pi(<ntion 072cl HJil 18d 

Runnini? ( ost 'S28<1 7(>8d HSSd 04(1 ^ 

888<l StOd 087(1 t 12(1 

* lh(s< hijiius hue Ixcn imi<i<d to illow loi lh< dilTMinic in 

efficKruy of tin 1 nK< motor us<<l in srlunn \ (ompnrd with th< lower 
efhdoncy of tin smalb t motors used in ><lnnns B ind ( ind to <ov<t 
transmission lossis, <l< 

The' al)o\( li^un •> «u( all bisrd on (oal it iSs |hi Ion <il tin 
mill and inndiast d (bdiuilv al ()d pr i kw houi also eacli 
method of diivcs Riv(s <(|aal piodiution 1 1 hs» of course, is not 
correct, ascitlni of the cUctiital du\(s B oi ( , il piojKily applied, 
will give imrcast d production, with the usiilt that as tiu' pumuction 
HKieasesthc oveduad standing chauc s au udiuid, thus uducing 
the total [)iodurtion costs 

From these' liguus it will Ik sicn, althouph llu stiaiii plant 
shows the' lowest lunning cost when cajntal cliaigcs an mghcled, 
when lh< s( aie taken into considetation tin ccunvdrnt (betne 
drive sduunc A, using i)uidi€i»'(d pivvci, is tin (luaocst 

Now llm diatgcs on capital au' ol llu utmost iinjioitanct to 
the*successful optration of a null, and tlu v hould In loiiedly pio 
fortioned on thcMlilli k nt pait ol llu mill hinldings, powt i plant, 
and cuimpim nt, and unb slhisisdoiu it is nnpossihb b)i thcMuill 
manage me nt to have' anv idea as to Ihc^cost of pioduction ol cacli 
[iroccss in the mill 

Jf these cajntal charges ai< piopdly lakin can ol when 
(letermimng the cost of jiroduction and au definitely laid h> in 
real securities or cash assets, their accumulation would provide a 
fund lor the nrogHssivc mcxle'rm/ation of the jilant and ecjuipmcnt 
In these niocmrn times, where such rand nnpiove'mcnts arc lieing 
made in textile iiiachiiuiy, the amount put aside each year to 
cover cleprc'ciation will liavc to be nuroasccl to covct 

obsolescence,which should lx i petcentag luisod cm the 
estimated life of a machine', in order that at the c\piration of a 
certain peiiod new madunciy may lie installed, -,0 that the mill 
can keep pace' with the rapid nnpiovemrnts and new ideas which 
are l>etng developed each year 
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If, now, the difference in capital expenditure between a steam- 
power plant and any of the electncal schemes using purchased 
power was to be invested inside the mill on productive machinery, 
i< would earn more money than if invested in power plant, besides 
creating- more valuable assets 

It must be realized that a steam-power plant cannot be classed 
as a valuable asset, as it has been designed especially for the mill 
conditions and would have no practical market value it it had 
to be sold, whereas with the standardization of c‘Icctrical supply, 
under the electriaty depaitment, the electncal apparatus, 
especially B or C, would command a higher price, especially 
the motor equipment supplied with scheme C, as the motors 
would form part of the productive machine and could be utilized 
an3nvherc. One need only follow the second-hand sales of 
machinery and equipment to realize the value placed on modern 
equipment as against the older. 

When considering purchased power with either scheme 
B or C, especially C, and the price actually paid to the power 
company for the power consumed, this is really an mclusivc price 
consisting of two items as far a^ the user is concerned, cne for the 
actual cost of power to drive the mill and the other a premium on 
an insurance against a complete shut-down of the mill due to 
failure of power. 

Now with a steam plant or even electrical scheme A, which is 
the equivalent of the steam plant, any breakdown of the steam 
plant on the motor in scheme A may cause a prolonged shut-down 
of the mill, with the consequent loss of trade 

I know many mill owners will say we have never had a shut¬ 
down due to failure of the steam plant, with which I quite agree, 
but they still go on paying the insurance on the plant as a safe¬ 
guard, but It must be realized that this insurance only usually 
covers for the repair or replacement of the damaged part, and not 
for loss of trade, whereas with purchased power and scheme 
B or C the possibility of a complete shut-down of sufficient length 
of time to interfere seriously with normal production is practically 
impossible with the present system of public supply. 


A Circular Loom. 


Our attention lias been drawn to a new circular loom recently 
invented by an employee of the Soci6t6 Colombe Loom Works, Les 
Fils de Guillauni Diederichs This loom is the invention of 
J. Jabouley, and embodies revolutionary features of construction 
and operation, although it weaves cloth comparable in all respects 
with that woven on an ordinary loom. 

In the Jabouley loom the warp threads from four beams are 
caused to foim a vertical circular tube of yam which is rotated 
around its axis, and the circumference of which is equal to thf width 
of the cloth to be produced. The shuttles or weft suppliers are 
stationary during weaving, and are fixed in the same horizontal 
plane at the periphery of me tube. Each of them inserts one pick 
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A MILL SURVEY 

aa made by 

The Textile Development Co. 

IS 

Practical and Scientific 

and 

Consists of an Analysis of the 
Manufacturing Departments 
of the Mill by a group of 
Practical Men. 

IT 

RESULTS IN LOWER 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 

These surveys hare been made in 

UNITED STATES (12 States) 
CANADA (4 Provinces) 
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The Textile Development Co. 
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Weekly Reports and Statistics 

ON 

(1) The Cotton Industry of Lancashire. 

(2) The Cotton Industry throughout the World. 

(3) The Marketing of Cotton, Yarn and Cloth. 

(4) Price Forecasts and Trends. 

ISSUED WEEKLY TO SUBSCRIBERS AT £3 Ss. Od. PER ANNUM 

BY 

WILLIAM H. SLATER. 

I 8 t Class Honours B.Sc. (Textile Technology) Manchester. Associate of the Textile Institute 
Twelve years practical Cotton Spinning and Weaving. Late Statistician to the Cotton Yam 

Association Ltd. 

Special investigations undertaken tor the collection and analysis of 
Statistical, Economic and Technological Information. 

LANCASHIRE STATISTICAL SERVICE 

W. H. Slater, B.Sc. (Twriles) A.T.I. 

Midland Bank House, 26, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Telephone; Central eppS. Also et 195, LONDON ROAD, OLDHAM 

THE BEST INVESTMENT FOR ALL IN COTTON 


ASA LEES ca. Co. Ltd. 

SOHO IRON WORKS, OLDHAM 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery 

FOR PREPARING, COMBING, SPINNING AND 
DOUBLING COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, &c. 
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and beats up that inserted hy the preceding shuttle or supplier. 
The cloth can lx* compared to the thread of a screw on which the 
number of grooves is equal to the number of weft .supjiliers. 'Phe 
circular Ickuu thus inserts several picks of weft simultaneously with 
one circular movement. The welt is drawn along by the cloth and 
consequently unwound. The jiroiK'Hing of the shuttle is dis|X‘n.sed 
with. The fact of weaving in a tubular form enables very wide 
fabrics to lx* obtained, and providing the sjx'ed at the rircuinfereiice 



The Jahouley Circular Loom. 

is constant the output i.s pro^xirtionate to the nuralier of weft 
suppliers that can Ixr fitted. 

The liXMii is uutoinatically stoinx'd when either a warp or a 
weft thread breaks or nms out. 

One ailvantuge of the new loom is that wider cloths can be 
woven on less fltxir spaa; than in the ordinary loom. Although 
the loom is Iniill rather high it is not by any means unmanageable. 
Another advantage is that owing to the shuttles iK'ing .stationary 
during weaving all the troubles of sluitlle projection are eliminated. 
The principle m the speed at which cloith can lx: woven has advan¬ 
tages over the ordinary loom, as, ajiart from the speed at the circum¬ 
ference, production is pr^ortionate to the number ofl weft suppliers 
which can be fitted. ITiis, of course, makes it necessary to build 
wide looms. For example, in a circular loom with a rood space of 
72 ins. turning at 2or.p.m. inserting six picks at a time from, six weft 

supplies, the output would lx: ^ —240yards of weft 

inserted per minute, or 120 picks. In a circular loom of 144 ins 
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reed space rotating at lor.p.m., i.e., the same speed at the circum¬ 
ference, inserting 12 picks at a lime, the weft woven per minute 

would be=480 yards, or 120 picks. 

As the weft suppliers are stationary it is jDossible for them to be 
made of such a size as will yield a larger weaving capacity. The 
weft never breaks, and the strain to which the warp is subjectc<l 
IS infinitely less than that of an ordinary loom. yarn i>asses 

only once through the dents of the reed, and theretbre the friction 
between the reed and the warp ends is brought to the absolute 
minimum. These advantages, together with the warp and weft 
stop motion, enable one weaver to look after several looms. It is 
also claimed that the overlooking of these looms is .simplified, as 
they are mechanically efficient and the necessary precision does not 
create any difficulty to the overlooker. 

The agents for this loom in England are: Wm. Shirley & ("o. 
Ltd., 78, King Street, Manchester. 


CHROMIUM PLATING. 


According to the Chromium Corporation of America, chromium 
plating should find increased uses in the textile industry. The 
coefficient of friction of chromium is 30 per cent. lower than that of 
any other metal, and its ability to withstand corrosion makes it 
particularly adapted for the use in the finishing processes. It is 
cheap, does not crack or chip like porcelaia 

It is easy to clean and will not tarnish. It resists oxidation to 
1,350® F. These properties of chromium plate make it applicable 
to printing rolls, schreiner rolls, drying equipment, tensions, 
guides, ana miscellaneous equipment Although it may be applied 
to practically all base metals, chromium plate is es|)ecially effective 
over steel, copper, or nickel, 

A thin deposit of chromium a]4>licd to the cop^x^r rollers used 
in the textile-printing industry will prolong the life indefinitely. 
It not only prevents small scratches and drags in, the flat surfaces 
of the roll, which cause jirofit-killing shut downs; but it will produce 
a higher quality of printed goods with clearer (hiail, shaqx'r lines, 
and cleaner blank areas, 

Cnirome-iilated schreiner rolls will last much longer than the 
nnplated steel rolls and will retain their high lustre. The ])lating 
provides a rust protection which is so often needed, due to the 
changes in temperature and the carelessness of ofieratives who put 
their perspiring hand's on the rolls, leaving corroded imprints. Due 
to the hardness of the coating it will preserve the lines and aid in 
imparting a high lustre to llie cloth. 


NEW HIGH-SPEED WARPER. 


The Draper Co<rporation Hopedale, Mass., U.S.A., announce the 
placing on. the market of a new high-speed warper designed and 
built to nm at any rate that speed yarn and creel cotiditions will 
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allow. The company claims llial this new model e\en at j:;reat si)e<‘d 
it. almost vibratKjnless and noiseless. The marliiiie will take beams 
up to 2'S inches in diameter, may be used with <in,v modern creel 
designed for high-sj)('ed war]hng, and it stops (]uickly and easily 
In'cause its hij^h jK'iwer brakesi match its brake speed. They 
also stale that it has a iK'am doffer easily oivratfvl, regulated by 
screws with triiile threads that save one-third of the time and labour 
of dotring, and that it has a sliding bar stoi]>-motion of tlie. loom 
lyt>' with i)atent rhwicetoojKm the waq)S where an end is (Uwn. 


MERCERIZING COTTON ROVING. 


Mercerizing of cotton in the £(Ktn of roving is said to lx* made 
possible by a jirocess and machine announced recently by TTygrolit, 
Inc., 576, Davis Avenue, Kearny, N.J. cvitton is treated 

with a s|X'ciaI mtTceri/ing solution in the form in which it loav<‘s 
the slubber or intermediate frames. 

Roving on tin- slubbers is wound on ])erfornted tiilx's rnn- 
structed of rust-[)nM>f st('(‘| which are put over comnum fi ves* bobbins 
made of wood or hard-pn^ssed pa])er. 'fhe roving is tlu'n wound 
on in the usual manner. 'Ilie ju^rforaled tnlx's holding the roving 
are removed from the Iwibbins and placed in a spc'cial apparatus 
containing tlu^ merexTizing lic[uor. This solution causes snrinking 
o! the cotton fibre. Natural tension is affordeil by the wound 
form of the roving; and mechanical tension devices, sucli as arc 
needed for mercerizing skeins, are unnecessary. Washing and 
drying of the roving is carried out while it is still on the tubes. 
The tubes are replaced on the flyer bobbins and lh(» spinning 
operations are continiuxl. The mercerized yarn, in spinning, can 
he brought immediately into any kind of package that the mill 
may desire, such as bol)bius, coj)S, cones, or lieains. 

The manufacturers state tliat the Ilygrolit metliod is txsjiecially 
imiKirtant for treating cotton that is to 1 k' used in tlu*- manufacture 
of plush, knitting yarns, and mixed fabrics containing rayon, and 
also for installation in spinning mills desiring to install small 
mercerizing units. ICliminating the necessity wiiuling the yarn 
on skeins is said to reduce the cost of nuTcerizing. 


MORE LOOMS PER WEAVER. 


'rhi*! Burnh'y t‘X|KTiment of eight IcKwns |)or wc'avcr has been 
valuable as showing not only the solving (^ffi'ctcd as compart'd with 
tlie usual system of four looms to the weaver, but a comparison can 
now* be made of what* llie automatic can save as com]“)arcd with the 
other two systems. Prt>duction costs of the three systems have been 
carefullyjirepared, and we are now able to publish them. 

The Burnley printer trade is eminently suitable for experiments 
of the " more* l<x>uis per weaver tyjx', whether they be ordinary 
looms or auliwiialics, Th<' coniparison is inadt' on a liurnley printer 
«;6ins. by Qi^yds., 72 by 76, using 38*8 twist and 38*s weft. 
The co.st of the ordinary l(x>ni is placed at producing 182 
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yards pa week, while the automatic (Northrop) cost is ;^S5, with a 
production of 175 yards per week with 24 looms to the weaver. The 
parallel costs for a cut of gi^ yards long for the three s3rstems are 
as follows: — 



Four-loom 

system. 

Fence. 

Eight-loom 

system. 

Pence. 

Northrop 

Pence. 

38^s Beam at 171d. + 3d. lb. for 
size 7.67 lbs. at 18d. 

138.06 

... 138.06 

... 138.06 

2/50 Cheese=0.164 lbs, at 30d. 

4.92 

4.92 

4.92 

*38»s Weft=8.64 lbs. at 15d. 

129.60 

... 126.00 

... 124.20 

Weaver^s wage . 

59.50 

43.00 

;;;| 70.16 

- Expenses . 

35.58 

38.30 

95.08 

367.66 

-81.30 

... 350.28 

... 337.34 

Regain from sale of waste at 6d. 
lb.= five per cent, of 8.46= 
.43 lbs. 

2.58 



Regain from sale of waste 2i per 
cent, of 8.4 lbs. =■ 21 lbs. 
at 6d. 


1.26 


Regain from sale of waste, one 
per cent, of 8.28 lbs. =082 
lbs. at 6d.. 

__ 

_ 

.49 

Net cost of cloth . 

365.08d. ... 349.02d. 

... 336.85d 


Tn case of the eiglit-loom system, 21 per cent, saving is due to using bastard 
oops, while on the automatic system one per cent, waste is the guaranteed allowance 
by the Northrop Company. (Teftile Weekly.) 
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HBTH, BAANCEOfiSTBR T T T ABG (Sthand6th Bditloiia) 

Td9ph0im: It J I I ^ BBNTLEY*S,Al,«ii<S 

ARDWIGK 3601 (7 llm] ^ A. X X ^ WESTERN UNION 

HETHERINGTON 

- AND SONS, LTD. - 

Textile Machinery Makers 
MANCHESTER 

I 

Introduced the Hopper Feeder to this country 
THE Were the Original Makers of Cast Iron Card Cylinders 

■ Were Patentees of the Curtis & Rhodes Differential Motion 

FIRM IJivcnted the All-Metal Mule Carriage 

'» Were the first to manufacture the Heilman Comber 

WTTO Original Makers of the Nasmith Comber 

Are now the S6U Mahers of the New Model Patented 
Nasmith Comber 

Proprietors of CURTIS, SONS & CO., MANCHESTER 


Cod4t: 

ABC (Sthand6th Bditloiia) 
BBNTLEY*S,Al,aiid 
WESTERN UNION 


AGENTS IN AIX PARTS OP THE WORLD. 


EMblliditd 1804 


HENRY BAER & CO. ZURICH 4. (Switzerland) 

Makers of all kinds of Textile Test¬ 
ing Machines and Instruments. 
Newest automatic strength and 
elongation testers. 

Newest twist counters for single 
yams. 

Diagram apparatus for cotton 
staples. 

CONDITIONING OVEN 
STANDARD 

with electric hot air blower, the 
quickest, completest, most efficient 
oven to accurately determine the 
moisture of cotton, yam, etc. 

Agents for England: 

W. ISHERWOOD & CO, 
32, Albert Street, King Street West 
Mamchbstbk. 
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Tehphottt N«. ; 1788 Ctty. Tel^amt: " Esperaiue, Manthetttr “ 

Henry Tetlow & Sons 

MILES PLAITING REED, IIEALD AND WUIE WORKS 

Variey Street, Oldham Road, MANCHESTER 

Makers of all kinds of 

REEDS, COTTON and WIRE HEALDS 

For Silk, Cotton, Art. Silk, Linen and Woollen Goods 


Polished Reed Wire ‘SS»° 

Length. Reed Ends, Reed Ribs and Reed Band. 


DOUBLERS 


COTTON HEALD YARNS 


TETLOW’S “SIMPLEX” EXPANDING COMBS 

Bxpandlntl Back Reeds, Front Combs and Zif^-Za^ Combs, Fixed 
Back Reeds, Front Combs and Lease Reeds, etc. 
specialty—Zig-Zag expanding Gemba for artificial silk. 



GINNING 

MACHINERY 

0/ aH TuPi^ and for qH Claws 
of Stod Cotton^ cmnpnnng 

Complete Ginning Installations on 
the Pneumatic Principle. 
40-50-70-114 Power Saw Gins with 
Automatic Feeder and Condenser, 
Power Saw Gins with Hand Feeder. 
Saw Untcr Gins. 

Hand Power Saw Gins. 

Saw Sharpening Machines. 

Macarthy Gins, Single and Double 
Action. 

Hand Power Macarthy Gins. 

Seed Cotton Openers. 



Battery of5 Saw Qmt wUh Pneumatic Feed, thowSny 
Lint Flue and d^ery of cotton to Condenser, 


DOBSON & BARLOW, Ltd. 


Algo tnakt n of machinery (or the manu 
facturc of G>tto^ Wa&te. Wool, Worsted. 
RA>on. Staple Fibre, and othir Yams. 


—• BSTABLXSHftU — 

BOLTON, ENGLAND 
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Result of the British Government’s Enquiry 
into the Cotton Industry of Lancashire. 


l^.nrly in |uly a report was published by the British Governiuenl 
on this subiect It will he reineinlK'red that the Government 
appomU^d some 12 months aq:o a Commission to investigate the 
causes ol tlie dejiression of llie cotton industry in Lancasliite and 
to suggest remedies The taking of the evidence (‘vtended over 
siv months, experts Ironi the various organizations of masters and 
o[)tMdtivcs inteiest<‘d directly in and allied with the cotton industry 
submitted written and veibal evidence, and in this way a mass of 
iiiAtenal has lieen collected, but as it contained information of a 
confidential nature the whole of the evidence has not lieen 
published. The Report ((and., 3,61 S, 6(1. net, may be purchased 
from IT. ^r. Stationery Office^ Adastral House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2) cont«nns some 28 pages, and we extract from it the 
following conclusions and recommendations. 

CONCLITSTONS. 

(1) Since bt^fore the war the world consumption of cotton piece 
goinls appears to have risen, but the yardage of such goods 
export(‘d from Great Britain is now less than two-thirds of what 
it was in tOTo-n. 

( 2 ) By far the most sctious losses of trade are those in the (‘xport 
of coars(»’ stamlaid lines of cotton piece goods. The infonnation 
available from the trade returns does not enable precise figures to be 
given for llicsc lines of goods. It may be iioted, however, that the 
exports of grey unbleached piece goods, which in 1913 amounted to 
2.^<^7,4f)2 thousand linear yards, had fallen by 1924 to 1,402,27 

1 housand linear yards. Since that date there has been a progressive 
decline, exports in 1929 falling as low as 954>823 thousand linear 
yards. Tlxe exports of prints also have fallen from 1,230,754 
thousand linear yards in 1913 to 55L7o6 thousand linear yards last 
year. 

(3) Losses in the export trade have not been confined to the 
coarse standard lines, and there are increasing indications that 
competition is becoming keener in all classes of cotton piece goods, 
including the finer and more varied lines. 

(4) The markets in which Lancashire has suffered the most 
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serious losses are those in the Far East, particularly India, China 
and Japan, 

ic^aicls Iiuha, the laige falling-oIT oE cotton goods exported 
fr(»in l.ancashireis, in the main, due to an increase in the production 
of cotton goods in India, but also partly to Japanese competition. 

Outside India, the most formidable competition is from Japan. 
1 he Japanese cotton industry has grown sufficiently powerful not 
only to supply its home market, but also to develop a formidable 
export business, largely at the expense of Lancashire. Japanese 
cotton goods arc at present mainly exported to the Eastern markets, 
hut the Japanese are extending their export trade to more distant 
countries, eg., to East Africa. 

(5) Until far-reaching improvements are introduced into the 
British industry, there is no likelihood that Lancashne will be able 
to arrest the decline in her export trade, still less that she will 
recover the trade which she has lost. 

(b) The organization of tlie Lancashire cotton industry, with the 
exception of the finishing section, is substantially the same as that 
whicii existed in the nineteenth century, but her successful foreign 
rivals in the world trade have adoptecl a very different method of 
organization. Their system is based on the establishment of the 
closest relations between production and marketing. 

(7) The marketing of Lancashire piece goods is at present con¬ 
ducted almost exclusively on the basis of the acceptance of orders 
that are individually profitable to the merchant concerned without 
regard to the needs 01 production or to the economies that may be 
achieved in standard goods by mass production and long runs. 

(8) To enable the manufacture of standard goods once more to 
be energetically developed, Lancashire requires a marketing system 
so organized as to secure a steady outlet for goods produced by the 
most economic methods. 

(()") The cost of production of cotton goods in Lancashire is 
substantially higher than that in the countries which offer her the 
most serious competition. If that competition is to be met, it is 
essential that the employers and ojieratives in all sections of the 
industry should reduce costs and increase efficiency by concerted 
action. 

(10) Tliere are three possible ways by which these two purposes 
may be approached, namely, (a) tlic technical iniprovement of the 
spinning and manufacturing sections, involving considerable 
re-equipment; (b) the formation of larger units within each section 
of the industry; (c) the extension of co-operative effort on the lines 
initiated by the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organizations. 
These methods are interrelated, and it is not to be expected that 
any one of them by itself could be effective, 

(i i) In the preceding conclusions we have endeavoured to state 
the various remedies that it is open to Lancashire herself to apply to 
her present troubles. There is no alternative method of recovery. 
The system which brought prosperity to the cotton industry is 
to-day manifestly inadequate to meet the strain of modern con¬ 
ditions. A new world has emerged from the chaos created by the 
war, and the great losses that Lancashire has since suffered are in 
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large part due to an attempt to conduct its industry on pre-war 
lines and to a refusal to reco9nize that the old conditions, so 
favourable to T ancashire, have passed away for over. Recent years 
of adversity have, however, given some proof that the leaders of 
Lancashire rcali/e the gravity of the situation and the need for new 
methods to cope with it. The necessary riK'asiires for re-organi- 
zalioii are known and the finance miumvl is available. 

The well-being of the cotton industry is more than the concern 
of Lancashire herself. Tt is of vital interest to the country as a 
whole. No nation could tolerate the neglect of hopeful means of 
recovery when confronted with the decline of .so important an export 
industiy, with the burden of hardship and iiuseiy which such a 
decline must mean to the workers whose employment is destroyeci. 
The Cl ISIS IS urgent ancl immediate action is imperative. We are 
confident that the organized operatives and emplc>yers of Lancashire 
will embark forthwith upon the serious consideration of the measures 
essential to the recovery of their trade. If, however, this hope is 
disappointed, or if any section proves recalcitrant, we think it right 
to place on record our considered view that it would be the duty of 
Ills Majesty’s Government themselves to consider inviting 
Parliament to confer upon them any necessary ymwers. 

Recommendations. 

In the light of the foregoing conclusions, we recommend that 
His Ma testy’s Government should take every step in their power to 
urge on the employers and ojx'ratives in Lancashire the importance 
of considering the following ixissible means of reducing the costs of 
production and recovering the lost export trade in cotton goods. 
They arc methods which have jiroved of economic value to 
I^ancashire’s successful rivals, and they are of sufficient importance 
to justify the most careful consideration. In most cases their 
ayiplication could only lie gradual, and would require at every stage 
the closest and most cordial co-operation between the employers and 
operatives of Lancashire 

(1) Possible M’etkods of Techniial Impro^’emeni. For the 
manufacture of cheai> standard lines in which British goods have 
lieen so largely ousted from the Kastern markets, extensive use has 
been made of the short-stayiled Indian cotton. This has hitherto 
lieen but little used in Lancashire, where the longer-stapled but 
more expensive American cotton has been almost exclusively 
preferred. In this way her competitors, some of whom have 
acquired great skill in the mixing of Indian and other cottons with 

'American cotton, have secured an initial advantage over Lancashire 
by using a cheaper cotton for their manufactures. 

(2) Other countries use ring spindles to a much greater extent 
than Lancashire, and this method of spinning is of especial 
importance where Indian and other short-stapled cotton is to be 
used. The use of such cotton might also require a readjustment of 
the lialance between cardroom and spinning machinery. High-drafl 
spinning madbinery and high-speed winding machinery have also 
been found to offer the possibility of valuable economies. 

(3') In the manufacturing section Ac most important develop¬ 
ment abroad has been the introduction of automatic and semi- 
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automatic looms for the weaving of standard cloths. These do not, 
as a rule, give a greater output per loom, but each weaver can min cl 
a very much larger number of looms than in the case of the ordinary 
power loom as used in Lancashire. In this way, sn important 
saving in wage costs is possible concurrent!}^ with an iiujirovenusit 
in the remuneration of the individual weaver. 

C4J The initial cost of automatic looms, and, to a l<‘ss extent, of 
automatic attachments to ordinary U^ims, is high, and we received 
important evidence that automatic looms could not be worked 
economically on a single shift j[>or day. 

(5) Amalgamation, The formation of larger units in the 
spinning anci manufacturing sections of the inclustry would serve 
three great purposes : {a) dhey would permit full atlvantage to lx‘ 
taken of any possibilities of technical improvement and would 
secure economies in production costs; they would enabh' n 
common policy to be lormulated and carried into effect within each 
of these sections; (c) they would provide a firm basis for such a 
measure of co-ordination between those engaged in tlu‘ various 
processes of production and marketing as will enable J.ancashire 
once more to take the initiative in the markets of the world These 
units should be strong enough to formulate a definite pn^duction 
policy and to enter into arrangements with one another and witli 
the other sections of the industry, including the merchants and 
the finishers, for a forward policy. 'Fhc finishers are already com¬ 
bined to a substantial extent, and the formation of strong and 
well-balanced amalgamation among the merchants also clest'rves 
careful consideration, 

(j 5 ) Considerable sums of fresh capital may b(‘ required in con¬ 
nection with amalgamations for such purposes as re-conditioning 
and re-equipping mills and for development. We are assured that, 
for any comprehensive and satisfactory rationalization scheme 
having for its object the reduction of production costs and ira[)roved 
marketing, the necessary finance will be forthcoming. 

(7) Development of Co-operative Effort throughout the Indiistry. 
Valuable sc^ice is being rendered to the cotton industry liy the 
Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organizations. 'I'he exjH*rii'nents 
that arc being set on fool under the ausi>ices of tlu' Cominittee in 
co-operative jirodiiction and systematic marketing of standard lines 
of goods snouhl provide a practical testing ground of the 
possibilities of solving what we regard as the central jiroblein of the 
industry. More generally, the Committee can do valuable work in 
various directions, in economic investigation and its co-ordination 
with technical research and in the practical a])plication of lioth, in 
the interchange 6^ ideas and information Ix^twcen the various 
sections of the industry, in organized propaganda and the finding 
of new uses for cotton. The Joint Committee affords an 
opportunity for the development of a centre of information and 
study, a common mind, a concerted policy, for the industry as a 
whole. 

(8) The changed condition^ abroad, particularly in the Far 
East, have vitally affected the position at nome. We believe that 
advantage might accrue from an examination of those conditions on 
the spot by the representatives of the British industry. In the event 
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of the industry deciding to send out a mission or missions for this 
purpose, we recommend that His Majesty’s Government should do 
all in their power to facilitate and assist their work. 


It will Ix^ seen that tliis Report contains really only one new 
|X)int, and that is “ //u* injerrme that the trade sboidd he 

prepared to work double shifts in casr of automatic and 

generally adapt theimelvc^ to the (handed conditions of the 
industry^ Such recommendation, coming from the representatives 
of a T-alx)ur Government, should certainly lx> of value. 

The International Federation may claim that its reports on mass 
production in U.S. (1Q28), on Japan and China (1920) and India 
(1930) contain a good deal, if not all, of the facts dealt with in this 
Report. 

The textile trade unions* attitude towards the recommenda¬ 
tions of this report is best illustrated by the action of one of them 
giving notice that tlie eight-loom exix'rimcnt must stop immediately 
at one of the mills where arrangements for its extension were said 
to in prepeiration. 


Cotton Mill Conditions in the South 

of U.S.A. 


We extract the following from a report compiled recently by 
Robert C. Dexter, Ph.D., Secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations oif the American Unitarian Association: — 

Bach ground. 

The laboui supply in practically all the textile mills is drawn from two 
classes of people, the tenant farmer in the Piedmont area and the 
mountaineer from the foothills of the Appalachians. At the very outset it 
is only fair to say that probably, with a few exceptions, the condition of 
the workers in the mills to-day is infinitely better than that of their ** kin¬ 
folk,*' to use a Southern t<Tm, who still remain on the farms, and especially 
those who arc living in the mountains. Conditions among the tenant 
farmeis aie appalling. A recent study by the Federal Government showed 
that the average cash income in three counties of South Caiolina was less 
than ®3()0 a year. Of course the farmer raised a good deal of his pioducc 
and he had his home, such as it was, hut his standard of living was low and 
educational facilities weie very meagre. To an even greater extent this 
is true of the mountaineer. Up to a few years ago there were practically 
I'O educational facilities in the mountain ** coves ** and the housing con¬ 
ditions are even yet exceedingly primitive. These families lived and still 
live an isolated life. One of the mill managers with whom 1 talked said 
that one of his first tasks is to get his new employees to learn to co-operate. 
They did not even know how to play baseball or any game which involves 
team work. Many of these mountain homes have no windows and a dirt 
floor, and the sanitary conditions are unspeakable. They are almost 
illiterate, and when they can read and write their familiarity with books 
is practically limited to the Bible. 

When these tenant farmers and mountaineers came to the mill they 
immediately plunged into a different world. They have had to learn to live 
together and work together, and most of the mill owners, although not all, 
have provided them with education and recreational facilities; and the 
housing even in the worst of the mill villages is infinitely better than that 
to which they have been accustomed. In fact, it is to a very large extent due 
to the elevating influence of the mill educationally and otherwise that a great 
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deal of the present tiouble can be traced. While by no means all of the 
present mill workers are of the second generation, many of,them are. They 
have had the advantage of the schools, in many cases provided by the mills, 
not by the community; they have learned something of the outside world 
and the standards of living which other people maintain, and consequently 
many of them aie no longer satisfied with the conditions in which they are 
living in the mill \^illages. 

It is peihaps necessary to say a woid about the mill villages. Most of 
the mills originallv located themselves in the country and it was necessary 
to provide housing as well as manufacturing plant. These houses 
and community facilities such as roads and schools were in most 
cases built by the mill and a great majority of the mills in 
the South still provide housing. It was also necessary for them to provide 
recreational facilities, build roads, install sewerage and do many things 
which in the North are provided by the community. Many of the mills 
also found it necessary to provide company stores, although this practice is 
becoming less frequent, as a company store very rarely yielded a profit and 
was the source of constant misunderstanding. In addition, many, if not most, 
of the mills which I visited were responsible for the building of churches in 
the communities, and still supplement the salaries of the minister as well as 
of the school teachers. This really means that in many places the mill 
children get more schooling and better schooling than is the case in the 
county schools and even in some of the larger towns. In fact, the best 
school system which 1 saw in the South, and one of the most piogressive 
I have seen anywhere, was in a mill section adjoining Greenville, S.C. 

The mill villages differ among themselves just as the mills do. Some 
which I visited have really beautiful homes for their operatives, with 
paved streets, sewerage and good community buildings. Others have 
miserable houses, unpaved mud holes for streets, no sewerage facilities and 
very inadequate community buildings. All of them without exception have 
a very low rental. Rents for mill housps run from Jl.OO to |2.00 per week 
for four rooms, including water and electricity. Where bathrooms are 
installed, and they are more and more being installed in newer villages, 
the rental is somewhat higher. This fact must be taken into account in 
any comparison of wages South and North. 

There is no question that the control of the mill village is very largely 
in the hands of the employer. 

Attitude of the Workers, 

A word must be said here in regard to communist propaganda. The 
strike in Gastonia, as everyone knows, was a communist movement, but it 
is my impression not only that that strike is dead ])ut that there is no future 
for communism in the South. 

Wages and flours. 

There is no (|uestion that actual cash wages arc lower in the South than 
in the North. There is probably a cash differential of from $4.00 to $5.00 a 
week between the textile worker in the south-eastern states and in New 
England. 1 have not yet had a chance to check up on this statistically, as I 
hope to do later. At the same time, it should be borne in mind that rents 
are very much lower and almost certainly there is an added advantage which 
the Southern worker has in respect to cost of fuel and clothing. Real wages, 
therefore, counted in terms of what money will buy, are probably not as 
different between North and South as is supposed, although even here there 
is probably a differential. ll must also be borne in mind that the Southern 
worker, not being as highly skilled as his Northern brother, cannot turn out 
as much product, but that condition is fast being improved by education and 
better technical facilities within the mill. While wages might and probably 
can be utimately increased somewhat, I should doubt if they ever need 
to be equal even if the standard of living is as high as that in the Northern 
mills. This is particularly the case so long as the mill village system 
continues. 

In regard to hours, the situation is clearer. North Carolina at present 
allows sixty hours work in the mill per week. South C«irolma fifty-five. In 
Massachusetts it is forty-eight hours for women and minors, and, of course, 
mat determines the hours in which the mill itself is run. Many of the mills 
in the South run day and night. In many of the mills of North Carolina 
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THE CITY WAREHOUSE WINDOW CLEANING CO.. LTD. 

14, NEW CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 
TKLEPBOHm-OBNTRAL 1857 . 

And at 17, Chupcl Lane, Liverpool. : lelopbone—K otai isss. 

THE PAINTING OF MILL WINDOW FRAMES 
AND EXTERNAL IRONWORK 

is a periodical necessity and can only be done expeditiously by men 
who arc Especially Trained for the work. It is also necessary that 
the Best Possible Material should be used. 

We have the men, and from Long Experience we know the 
Best Possible Materials 


Sockte Co-operative 
“ La Lextile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56 ,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 


1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,500,000 lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yarn production of Belgium; 
yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 


Indispensable in the Winding Room 


COOICS 

WEAVERS KNOTTERS AND 
MACCOLL YARN CLEARERS 


COOK & CO. (MANCHESTER) LTD. 

18, EXCHANOE STREET, MANCWESTER 
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OTTO BEHR, 

WERDAU CHEMNITZ HAMBURG 

ESTABLISHED 1884 

MERCHANT and SELLING-AGENT 

ALL KINDS OF 

COTTON, COTTON-WASTE and LINTERS 


HUMANIZING 
COTTON STATISTICS 


A subscriber recently wrote that 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
had succeeded in ** humanizing 
statistics." His comment finds ready 
acceptance among cotton men who 
use Its statistical information. 

The same humanness has contributed 
as much to the widespread use of 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE as 
die accuracy of the information pub¬ 
lished. The time of its editors is 
spent that your time may be saved. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE is 
edited by Theodore H. Price and is 
read by cotton men all over the world. 
Its Cotton Department each week 

SabMcription price U,S, and poaaeeei 


includes a personal interpretation of 
the market by 1 heodore H. Pnee; a 
complete digest of and comments on 
the cotton news of the week; corre 
spondence fiom the important spot 
markets ; crop and weather news ; 
quotations ; statistics; reports on the 
goods markets , and personal news of 
the cotton trade. Its advertisers m- 
clude moat of the larger cotton shippeis 
of the United States. 

There is no other medium through 
which spinners and merchants can so 
conveniently, promptly, thoroughly 
and accuratdy inform themselves of 
the news of the American cotton world. 

I, %S per year ; Elaewhere, 15 per year 


TheAnihmtaUve 


95 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, U.8.A. 


DEE MILL LTD. SPINNB^ 

SHAW, NEAR Oldham 
SPINNERS OF 

Extra Superfine American and Egyptian Yams, 
Carded and Combed in Cop, Gone and Haidc 

for Hosiery, Underwear, Velvets, Velveteens, Voiles and Limbrics 
Doubling Weft for Sewing Cotton, etc. 
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women and also rhildien o\ci fouitecn aie employed all thiough the night 
it should he aid in fanness, howevei that many of the best mills run only 
fift> toui oi h\e houiSj and some of them have either no night shifts, 
except in < ises of em(rgentj, oi do not use women and childnii in their 
night shifts lh< se slandaids, which are voluntaiily adopted the better 
mills, should in m\ ludgment, lx tome pait of the state legislation through¬ 
out tlu South As a matte 1 of fatt, I am informed that Noith Caiolina is at 
pn s( nt consid( img legisl ition fuithei icducmq the houis of laboui and there 
is 1 (oiisidtI ible prospict that it will lx passed at the next session of the 
Icgisl ituu 

Night woik IS also on< of tlu very leal piobhms One of the leading 
owneis ol the mills in tlu Soutli has lecently annouruod that it is his judg¬ 
ment that night woik must ultimately l>c abandoned Jhe leasons are 
twofold lirsi, overproduction in the industry and, second, the huraanitaiian 
point of vie w 1 found that this slatimcnt was accepted by a numbci ot the 
manutactniers with whom I talked The difhculty is to got all of them 
to agieo to climina'le night woik, and a second and even greatei difficulty 
IS to proMde laboui for those who are now engaged on the night shifts It 
would be woisc than folly to abandon night work at once, because thousands 
of men ind women would f )0 thiown out of employment, and hundieds of 
thousands of p<ople would bo destitute The abandonment of night work 
ought to come g!«iduall\ One of the mills which I did not visit but which 1 
heaid about h is announced that it is cutting down its night woik two hours 
a night and h is announc ed the date bv which it hopes to eliminaU night woik 
entiielv, some months oi a year ahead It is the hope of the management of 
this mill th it its woiktis, knowing ahead of time, will be able to get into 
some oth< r industry 

Just how man^ childidi ire employed m the mills no on® knows. The 
North Carolina law allows aii> child over fourteen vc<us who has finished 
the fourth grade in school to cntei the mill In South Carolina a child 
between fouitecn and sixteen must get a special permit, which involves 
consider able diffuultv A movement is at piosent under way headed by the 
League of Women Voteis in North C'arolina to laise the standaid from the 
fourth grade to the sixth grade, which will eliminate a number of the child 
workers 


POLAND’S WORKING HOURS. 


TIi(* Polish biiinncis’ Association, known as Zrze^zeme Pro- 
(iiuiHfoa I'nnhv PdWihitaiiij w Pohec, y Moniuszki, I-od/, has 
<i{><un taken up its aitivities Wo loam that thoro arc now about 
()(> pcT i<uf ol tlio Polish spuming' nulls afiihalod, and that the 
stafislus wlndi iiavo boon osl.ihhsliod sliow that tlic output of lOO 
IK'r cint ol tlio nulls in <;«( shift of 46 hours per wcok is lust 

alxiiit tl)(‘ hunt whifh lh<* rc'iitmomtnls of tho (ountry can tako up 
undiu nonnal (onditions There aio, of course, periods of a critical 
ualuie, such as the one lhr()U{ih which wo arc passing at the present 
time, wilt'll perhaps 87 per cent ol piodiiction is all which the Polish 
market tan consmno 

The fact that a large mimlicr of firms was able to run two shifts 
and ('veil thu'o sliilts was a great drawback to the industry, as tho^ 
firms wcio able to produce cheaper, and consequently they were in 
a position to undennmo tho market. Up to spring, 1929, the 
three-shift system was jxissible m Poland, provided the Government 
gave pt'rmission, hut since the middle of October, 1929, the three- 
shift system has leased to exist, by Government orders, and con- 
seqmnil ly only I ho two-shift system is possible. The report to hand 
stales- “ We have found that the two-vJnft or three-^hift system 
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is really the cause of the ra fas fro pkical depression of the industry^ 
andy therefore, our organization has decided to alloWy as a rule, only 
one shift, the exception being if a real yarn famine exists in the 
co^ivrtry.^^ 

Polancrs one shift does not consist of 4S hours, but only of 46 
hours per week, and we have to pay two weeks* holiday to the 
workix?ople. This means a further reduction of about one hour per 
Week; consequently our 100 percent, working hours correspond only 
to Q4 per cent, of the normal working hours in other countries. 


RUSSIAN COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Development of the Textile Industry. 

The Bank for Russian Trade “ Review’* for February, 1030, 
gives preliminary figures of the output of certain textile goods in 
1928-29, as compared with the output of the preceding year. The 
output of finished cotton goods amounted to 2,952 million metres, 
an increase of 15 per cent, on the 1027-28 output. The output 
of cotton yarn was 3 So,000 tons, or a gg,in of 12 per cent, on the 
previous year. 

Though outj)ut increased there was a certain deterioration in 
quality, which is attributed to the fact that the mills had not fully 
adapted themselves to the different technical and organizational 
changes recently introduced. The chajiges included variations in 
the kinds of raw materials used, the introduction of three shifts, 
and the emphasis laid on the necessity to reduce costs and 
increase output. Measures have now been taken to improve the 
quality of the goods produced while maintaining the lower costs 
and the increased rate of output. 

The sale of iiractically the whole output of the textile trusts is 
now organized by the T<rs:tiU* Syndicate. In tc>28-:2Q the sale of 
textiles by the Syndicate amounted to 2,245.3 million roubles 
(approximately /‘224,530,(KX>), as cranparerl with 1,924,400,0^00 
roubles in 1927-28. A particularly large increa.se was registered 
in the sales to the rural jiopulalion. Wiile the sale of textile goods 
and ready-made clothing increased in the cities by only 3,7 per 
cent., the increase in the villages was 37.(; per cent., the increase 
being greatest in areas possessing a surplus of marketable grain. 
The purchase of ready-made clothing was a new feature, as in the 
past the peasants made their own clothing. 

Mr. Saul G. Bron, head of the Soviet Trade Delegation in Great 
Britain, in a recent address before the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, discussed the cotton textile industry in Russia. We 
extract from his lecture the following: — 

‘'Demand for textiles considerably exceeds the supply in 
Russia. The standard of clothing in the pa.st was very low indeed, 
only about 11 metres per head. This has now been increased to 
an average of 16 metres per person. The population is increasing 
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at tlir Idle of dhont four nnihon u \n\n uiul it i, Nitial to rxpand 
their textih' imliistr}". Before the war did d (on^uhTahlo 

cx|)ort trade iii (oltoii t»oo(ls to Persia and Atj^Iianistan,” winch 
the lecturer admitted Russia has retrained. 

“ 1 'he So\iet (joviniiment is planning; the erection of 0 mills, 
with siundh's and oS.oO]. looms, ni thi* central industrial 

arc\i around Mosi<nv. 'riieie is much a(ti\it\, loo, at Iwanowo- 
Wosnessensk, ‘ tlie new Lod/ of Russia,' Nvhich I'lnplovs about 
3S,cxK> textile workiM's at the present time." 


AMALGAMATION OF COTTON MILLS IN GERMANY- 


As in Kngland, so in Germany, amalgamation is cousidc'ied one 
of the most n<‘cessary stc'jisin order t(>]>ring the industry again on 
a sounder basis, 'Pwo of the largest firms, the F. II. iTammerson 
A.G., Osnnhriuk, and the (dinstian Dierig A.G., Langenhic'lau, 
which for years wen' ccmsiderc'd ver\^ serious c(mi|H'titors, are 
reported to have n'achi'd a tcm-yc'ar'i working agrec'inent, according 
to which their share's will Ix' de])osil(‘d with a holding coinpay. 
Thc'se are two coiuctus of high financial position, and it is hoped 
that in c'onsiquenci' of this amalgamation a gri'at deal of 
unnecess«iry price cutting will be avoided. DK'rigs sjxrialize in 
finishing and wc'aving, whilst 1 lanmuTsons are mainly spinners, 
though tlmy have also looms; the two c'oncerns are said to represent 
about stwcni i^er ccmiI. of Gc'rmaids c'otlon industry, and therefore 
tlic new combine cannot Ik? regarded as unwieldy. 


U.S,A. COTTON INDUSTRY AND SHORTER HOURS- 

'Flic' " Index " for June puhlislmd by the New York 'Trust Co. 
reccMitly (outainc'd an instnictive article on the' Cotton Inclusiry 
in U.S.A. Iiom wliich we c'xtract the'lollowing : 

'I’he j)n)t;r«immc‘ winch is Iw'ing sponsorc'd at prc'sent hy k'ading 
manufacturc'i's and the Cotton 'Tt'xtiU' Institute' was (1<‘Vc'1o|hh1 in 
scwc'ral c’onfeic'nc, within the industry and with Goyeniment 
orfu'ials. 1'lic‘ plans proposc'd attack the problems c'lf the industry 
from Imth ends* 'Tlic'y c'onlemjilate niaximuin hours of ojieration 
ancl an organi/c*cl and comprehensKc' effort to c'xlencl ^irc'seiit 
markets for eolton gciods of all kinds and develop new outlets, 
both in domestic' ancl foreign markets. 

'The reduction in hours for lalxnir and machinery is to be 
effected acc'ording to a schedule of not more than ■?«; hours per 
week for the day shift and 50 hours per week for the night shift, 
including all overtime. 

Since’ this rc'connnendalic'in was annoimccd in February, with 
the approval of twenty-four important representatives of the 
industry, it hasrecTivod acceptance, with some exceptions, all along 
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the liiK At the f)Kscnt time mill ( \tuitivcs in the Soul hem slates 
and in New England, R])iesenting about 2s,boo,ooo spindles, have 
endorsed the icronmiendation These represent 7^ ix^rcent ol the 
spindles in ^c^ine, cotton inills in the I nited Stales, manulactunng 
both eotton fabric and yarn I he pioposal has been ])ut into elfeet 
1>3 at 1 < 1st So |k:i tent of the nianulactmeis of |>rml cloth, nauow 
ind ^\Kk sheetings, e irded yam, fine goods and towelling 

While doubts, based latgdy on [list lnstoi\ ol ino\(m(nts ol 
tills kind, have Ixen voiced as to the iiernniKiuc of coojki ition 
ilong the abo^e lines, v^e unde island on the otiur hand, that not 
only tbc Cotton Icxtile rnstitute but also several inaniifaetuKrs 
recomiiiend further reduction of houis, which pn posal tluv believe 
will find favour as soon as the value or the jinscnl plan lias beecunt 
manifest Another suggestion sponsors mergers as a method to 
increase efliciency 

In view of the tact, already rele rud to, that a relatively low rate 
of overproduction exercises such m im])orldnt influence on the 
markets the programme piomoted at present af^pears to be to the 
point The cotton textile industry has, indeccl, often reduced its 
operations only under the sevcicst strain of over}>roductjon, 
expanding again after a few months upon tlu slightest revival of 
business But the mere ising knowledge of the industry about its 
own affairs and governing conditions would seem to unke possible 
a maintenance of tlic jinscnt seriousness of ]nir{)ose 


FINLAND. 


C 01 ION iNDUSm PTANS CARFLL 

Advices to hand state that the heads of \<irious cotton mills of 
Finland ha\e agreed to co operate in ordei to meet the competition 
of foieign manufactuicd eotton gcjods I his step is Muvecl 
necessaiy due to llie icpoited ilepiession in the local eotton 
inehutiy 


ITALY. 

It IS reported in thepiess tint loui laige Italian mills aie foiming 
a eonsorlmm for the purchase of raw cotton and the sale of the 
finished product 1 he firms concerned are Cotoiuficio Venc/iano, 
Cotonificio Cicspi, and Manufatuie Toscane Riunitc Cotomficio 
Veneziano acquiied eontiol of tlie Cotomficio Iiicstino lecently 
in liquidation proceedings 


THE TEXTILE EXPORT ASSOCIATION OF U.S.A. 


Representatives of 17 important cotton manufacturing firms in 
USA met and endorsed tne idea of the formation of an Export 
Association A further meeting is to be called on July 15 
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Ihis i)io|C(thas Ik( n under considc lation foi stvcial luoiitlis l)> 
(ominithes lepitstnting I lu Cotton textile Institute and Jhe 
Association ol Colton lextile Meicliants of New York These, 
comniitkes (inallv placid kfoie the nieetuig tins week a definite 
leconimend ition tint ni 1 \poit AssexiUion Ix' fonurd uiidei the 
prtwision, ol the We 1 ) 1 ) Ponieiene Act uid tint this Assocntion be 
the inediuni ol fintheiin^ eo(|Hrdion nuon^ expoiters ol cotton 
textile 1 with lesinet touintoini ttini ol paMnent and otbor matteis 
which might piojxily Ix the subieet of gioup iction to increase 
expoit Inisiiuss in Anuucan cotton goods 

A piojxistd (omtitution loi the Association was presented at tlie 
meeting loi the consideiation ol prospectue members, and iliose 
jiresent voted luunuiuxisly to hold another meeting on ful> iS 
feir the puiiKise oflomnngthc Asse^Kution 

I he lollewing fnins were lepresented at this meeting Ainor\, 
tiiowne & C o , joshiia I Baily & Co , Willnin I Banell Co of 
N Y , Tile , Bliss Fal>vnn N Co , Ine MCI) Borden 8. Sons, 
Inc , Bume, Polllx'ig & ( o , Gainer & Co ITunler Mfg ix 
Commission ( o , Tselin-Jeffeison ( o , Minot, TTooper 8c ( o , Ncuss, 
ITesslom & Co , Paeifie Mills, Pepixrell Mfg Co , Prince Lauten 
&.Co 1 ilton & K< ( 1 ( 1 , Inc I inner, I^als(^ C o , and Wellington, 
Sears 8c Co 

Otlier exjioiteis ol cotton textiles will lx united to ]om the 
pioposcd Assoention 
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New U.S. Tariff on Cotton Goods. 


On June 13 the tariff bill {>absed the U.S. Senate and came into 
force on June 18. 

We give below the tariffs on cotton iiiaiuifcicturcs, under the 
new rate as compared with the previous one in force. 

One important textile item ap|3cars under agricultural products. 
This is cotton of in. staple or longcT, wliich is dutiable under the 
new law at 7 cents per pound. Ibider the old law this was on tlic 
free list. 

Schedule 9 ~-GOTTON MANUFACTURES. 

Commoditv 1922 Law New Rato 

Cotton yarn : Unbleached singles- 


To No. 00, lb. 

.. I0«'„ 

to 

25‘;„ 

S% 

h 

3 

-10% • 

Above 90, lb. .. 


35% 



32"„ 

Bleached, dyed, colouiod. 

< oinbcd 01 





plied 

..IOJ 0 ; 

► if> 

:«>«„ 

10% 


3 

10'>„ 

Above 90, lb. 

. . . . 

, 


30% 



30% 

Coloured with vat d> os 







Up to 90, lb . 

19"„ 

to 

34';,, 

io«„ 

h 

1- 

10% * 

Above 90, lb .. 

..10% 

to 

34°„ 

37^% 


1- 

-10% ♦ 


Cotton waste, maniitartured, lb . 5% 5% * 

Cotton sewing thread : 

Per 100 ytl. .. . .. Jc ' 

Not loss than 100 yd. . ., .. .. 20% 20% 

Not more than 100 yd . .. 25% 25^J, 

Crochet, embroidery, darning and knitting (ottons : 

Per 100 yd. .. Jc Jc 

Not less* than 100 yd. 20% 20% 

Not more than 100 yd . 25% 35^^ 

('onntablo cotton ololli: Unbhsit hod 

Up to No. 00, lb. 1-0.5 to 1*20%* 10% [ 25 100% ♦ 

Above No. 00. lb. 20%* 4.|J% 100% * 

Not h^s than 55-100% 

Bleached - per no. nor lb. 

UploNo. 00, lb.13% I }% IJ»% I :i5 100% 

Above No. 00, lb.33% h }% 1*14% -1 25 100% 

Printed, dyed, coloured or woven figured ; 

Up to No. 00, lb.15% H- 311%* »«% j 35 100% * 

Above No. 00, lb.l- 311%* 174% + 36-100% * 

Coloured with vat dyes 

UpioNo. 90, lb.Up to 44% 16% I 35-100% * 

Above No. 90, lb. 44% 474% 35-100% ^ 

Woven with eight or more harnesses or with jacquard, 
lappet or swivel attachments— 

Up to No. 90, lb.XTp to 45®o Above duties H- 10% * 

Above No, 90, Ib. .. .. .. 46% Above duties -j- 10% * 

Woven with two or more colours or kinds of filling— 

Up to No. 90, lb.Up to 45% Above duties -f 6% * 

Above No. 90, lb. 46% Above duties + 6% * 


* for each additional number 










Commodity 

C ountabU'loltoii i onl.unin^ silk oi ta\tin. 

Prinlod, dvt'd, lolouud oi h‘»in(d 

Up to No 110, 11) . . Up to to**,, 

Alunt‘No 110,11) .. .. .. 

(loth, in < hii'l value ol (olton, toiilainim* wool 
IncfabiK 

Spevuil Uotlis, lill< (1, coated oi vv.ttt ipiooled 
Tiai in};» i lolli, si| vd 
Window ii(»ll.inds, s<j \d. 

OiU loth, (‘\t (‘pi loi lloois, sq s<l 
billed oi < oaliMl cotton t loths, n s p I sq \d 
Kubbcn *iiul ollun wale ipiool < loths 
TapestiU's «ind olliei puejiMid liquied upholsteiv 
('oltoii pile kdnits . 

Velvets and vcdvetcnnis ... 

TVIaniikn tuic s of pile labiie.s plush and \el\tt .. 
Oth(‘i pile fabiKs, (oiduio\s ,ind ])lnsh(^ .. 

Teiu-woviMi laluKs .. . . 

('olton l*d)h‘ damask 
Manilla! tines ol 
Household at titles ol lotlon 
()uilts 

J<i(<piai<l ti{.'iii(‘d . . 

Not pu ({iiaid tif>tii< d 
Mlankels 

|a((|naid>to*nt( d . ... 

Not ]ac(]uatd tiipiK d . . . 

Jaecpiaid-wovtm luipped (lolhs 
'l'ow(‘ls 

Not laccpianl li^ni(>d 
Jac(iiiaid-tif»nn*d .. 

Shoeds and pillow < ♦ises 

Mop cloths^ dust and polishing cloths 

Table and burcMU covens, etc , n s.p.t. 

C'otton, sinallwans 
Sinallwaus, n s p I. 

I-amp, stove* wicking and spnulle banding, lb 
t'andh* w’lc king, lb. .. 

f-ai ings, bools, shoe and < oisets, lb .. , 

laxnn ha 1 n<^s, h(*alds 
Labels tor aiti< l<‘s 

lielting anti rope, toi mat hineiy, lb .. 

Knit tabins in the piei t*. 

Made on waip knitting nia<hin<*s, lb 

OthtT, lb . 

('olton gloves oi lalnU knit on other than waip 
knitting mat hints, do/ 

Ol woven labile 

Of fabric, knit on a waip knitting machine 
Hosieiy made by knitting mat liiius 
Made or cut liom knitlcxl falmis, n s.p I, 

Wearing apparel, knit, n s p.t. . 

Handkeichiels <ind muttleis : 

Not hemmed .. 

flcmmc*d . 

Clothing and wt*aring apparel, not knit: 

Men*s shirts. 

Collars and ouhs, iloz. . 

Corsets and brassieres 

Other. 

Nottingham huc‘-curtnin machine products .. 

* for <*ach additional number 


IU22 Law New Kate 


.‘hb‘o, not Itss than 14[c Ih 
4 r)»o 


it)t i 

lOc-l 124% 
ir>c I 2tk a<i‘>o 

2 rM 1 2r)«‘„ 

r»o«o 


tide + 10^0 
35% 


Same as cloth 
Same as cloth 
+ 10 % 

45 % 

30c + 10% 

m% 

m% 

60% 
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Commodity 

Floor coverings of cotton : 

Rag rugs, hit-and-miss 

Chenille rugs. 

Other carpets, caipeting, mats and rugs ot cotton 
Colton wiping rags, lb 
Manulactuns of cotton, ii s p I 

Aitides containing cotton of staple IJ in oi inoie 
subject to additional duty .. 


1922 Law 

New Rate 

35% 

75?o 

— 

40% 

36% 

35% 

Free 

3c 

40% 

40% 


h lOr it). 


Schedule 13 —MANUFACTURES OF RAYON OR OTHER 
SYNTHETIC TEXTILES. 


Rayon yam: 


Weight 150 deniers or more, lb .. 

I-ess than 150 deniers, lb 

Two or more 5 ^arns twisted togc thei 
160 deniers or moie, lb .. 

Less than 150 deniers, lb 

Rayon waste (except acetate) .. 

Staple fibie (cut ravon hlaments othei than wasti) 

lb. 

Noils .. 

Carded rayon 
Sliver and tops 
Spun rayon yam. 

Singles, lb. 

Two or more yams twisted togethci, lb. .. 

Rayon yam—^put up for handwoik and ra 3 'on seizing 
thread .. 

Rayon in bands or strips (visca and cellophane suit¬ 
able for braiding and weaving), lb, ., 

Woven fabrics in the piece 
If jacquard hgitred .. 

Pile fabrics, including pile ribbon and ailulcs ol 

Rayon ribbons (<‘xcept pile) and snitdlwaies 
lijaccpinid 
Knit goods; 

Knit fabrics ot rayon, lb 

Knit goods oi rayon, lb. 

Jfandkerchiefs and wovcui rnutlleis 

Clothing and articles of wearing appaiel 
Manufactures of rayon, n s. p f. . 


46( —45% 

40% 

inc—45% 

60% 

(40c pci lb. minimum) 

.'iOt - 40% 

60% 

.'•.(Ic -4.'i«„ 

66% 

(t.K ppi Ih 

minimum) 

10% 

10«„ 

:>o“„ 

25?o 

Kk. -[ 20% 
l(k 4-30% 

:ir.< I.-.",, 

12i(, -1- 40® 

»0c 4.-."„ 

12|c -1- 00", 

ooc 4r)«„ 

66% 


(45c per lb. minimum) 
46% 

(45c p<*i 11). minimum) 


45r 

4- (SO'*;, 

450 

-1- flO".', 


45c 4- 70% 

15c 

1 

45c 

-1 004, 


or on?;, 

15( 

1 OOlo 

45c 

1 00";, 


15c 

( 70”» 

4r>r 

1 

45c 

1 00‘;„ 

45c 

1 60»^„ 

45t 

1 on*;;. 

45c 

1 «»?., 

45c 

-1 «o" 4 , 


or 

00% 

t5c 

1 

45c 

+ 00% 

45c 

t «o% 

45c 

1 06% 


RAISING TURKEYS UNDER COTTON. 


Another new use for cottori sheetings has beeir reported from 
Amaica, namely, that of raising turkeys under canvas tents or 
awnings. It is stated tliat experiments during the past year have 
proved so successful that important advantages in raising poultry 
in this way are indicated. 

This practice might well be adopted in raising turkeys in some 
of the rainier districts of Europe. 
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COTTON BAGGING. 


It IS n*i)cul<*<l thcit xXrkansjis latinris ol Asliloy (\mnty ha\t* 
made arran|:j<inents^ to use cotton in baling their entire 

igjc) cotton rro{» "I'liis wAi m rtssilati^ ilu‘ usi‘ ol iSo.ikk) \ ards 
oi bagging. 


U.S. PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF COTTON 

CLOTH. 


Per capita <H>nsuin|>tiO'n ol cotton (‘loth is neaily -20 [ler cent, 
greater than it was 30 years ago, according to an analysis ol 
statistics just made by Paul B Halstead, Secretau oi the (‘otton 
Textile* [nstifute. 

Tins analysis of (Jo\(‘inment and iradt* stalislus indicaU*" lh.it 
ptTcajiita roiisiimplion has inereas(‘d horn c;7 siimiie vards in iS(;o 
to an average of fiS s<|iiaie yaids (hiring tlx* past s(*v(‘n vtsirs. It 
also iiidieat(‘s that tlx* <ninnal volume ol ('olton cloth <‘onsiimed in 
this ^o-year jK'riod li.is incnsiscxl mon* rajiidly than iiopulaliom 
Whil<‘ jKipulation has in< r(‘as<»d at an av(‘rag<‘ late of approximately 
two percent, a y<Mr during this period the analysis indic'ates that 
consumption has incTtsascxl at «nn avi^rage ral<‘ of more than thnv 
])er cent, annually. 

Cloth consumption has shown an upward trend in spite of drastic 
change,s in fashion and fabrics n*quinxl for wearing apparel. 
ICxlensive new markets for cotton gocxls for other punx>scs—notably 
in the numiifadure of automobiles, artificial leather, rulilx^rized 
fabrics and for lioiix' (kroralion have more than offset any <lecHne 
in i)tTcapita consumption of cotton for w(*aring apparel. 

d'he extent of tins (hang(* is clearly relbuted in a comparison 
of indicat(‘d ((xnsumption in eadi <^f tlu* three dirades. Averagi' 
annual consumpIxMi from 181^; to h;(M) was fio square yards ikt 
(' apita. In the iH‘Xt d('<’ad<* lliis ay<*rage increased to hj s(juare 
yards. Sine<‘ animal |mt cajiita consumption lias averag«^l 
08 S(juare yards, toix'hing kwels in and i(} 2 / (‘stimalt»d in 

excess of 70 stpiare yards [kt capita. 


RAW COTTON POOL IN OSAKA. 


According to the Mainichi^ the fonnation of a (Xitton 

|xx>l is planned by the Gosho Kaisha, the Itochu Shoji Kaisha, the 
Nippon Menka Kaisha, in order to conduct smoothly the import of 
raw cotton from America and British India. 

This scheme is urged on the cotton importers to avoid 
competition and to form a cotton-buying pool. The concrete plan 
for the organization of the cotton pool will be madte public after 
the completion of the readjustment of the Nipixm Menka Kaisha. 
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Hitherto the cotlon-spimhn^ companies in Japan have been 
obliged to* buy the material cotton at com]:)arativcly high cost, as 
there was no unification in the system of the cotton import business, 
despite the fact that raw cotton liad been the most important 
imp)ort. 

The total import of raw cotton last yt^ar was Yen ‘>73,015,ocx), 
which compares with Yen ‘;4(),()42,(K»o in Yen (id*;,J74,(X)() 

in 1024, and Yen 067 , 860 ,O(h> in io*0. 'rhouj^^ii all tlie imporls art^ 
tending to decline gradually, the imj)ort of raw cotton it still taking 
the first position in the import list of Ja])an. 

As a result of lack of uniformity in the imjiort business systiMii, 
thd cotton importers w^re comix^llell to compete with each other in 
purchasing and were also competing even in sales to the spnnners, 
anci these facts are considerca to* lie a direct reason for the poor 
business result of the cotton im]iorters. 

However, the promoters of the cotton ])ool expect that the 
proposed pjool will check unnecessary rivalry in purchase* and 
selling buisiness, and will improve the l>iisiiiess condition of the 
cotton importers as well as that of the cotton s])inncrs. 


THE LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET. 


The Liverpool (^oUon Association has decided to extend tlu.* 
market hours from 4 ixiii. to p.m. 'The change has been 
advoca.ted to provide further facilities for Continental business, 
which is most active between 4 and 6 p.m. 

It is intended that the altered r-ivcr])ool hours shall apply over 
a lest i^riod of six months beginning on Septemlier i. 


EFFECTS OF INDIAN FOREIGN CLOTH BOYCOTT. 


'fhe CalcuHa Couunvrnal iiazelte nnuitly published llu* 
following: - - 

There arc* immislakabh* signs that the* movem(*nt to bo'yeott 
foreign cloth has already licgun to bit the Indian ('onsum(*r 
sc*riousIy. 

In fact, since projiaganda work liecaine inlc'nsifiod, incm with a 
knowledge of the industry, and csi)Ocially those wlio walclu-d a 
like phenomenon in llic last Swadeshi days, have apprebendeil that 
the first to suffer would he the poorc^r sc*clions of the consumers ancl 
that the profiteer would have the field to himself. As each day 
passes these fears are shown to lx* justified. 

From inquiries made from thexx* connected with the trade, it is 
leamt that mill-made Swadleshi cloth has gone up in jxice and that 
the supply of khaddar is rapidly diminishing, with tlu* inevitable 
result that there is no fixed price, and it may not lx* long before the 
dealers demand a fantastic price. 
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A khaddar famine is freely talked of as almost a certainty, and 
as tlierc is no* ]>ropcr and extensive organization for tlie production 
of kliaddar it is difficult to understand liow fresh supj^lics can be 
secured to meet the increasing demand. 

Ordinarily a pair of g<‘nuine five-yard khaddar dhotis sell at 
about Rs. j-8, that is, nearly double tlie ]>ric'e of a pair of ordinary 
Indian mill-made dhotis, ft is obvious that it is beyond the means 
of aji averag(‘' Indian to pay so lu^avy a premium for the mere 
si'll-satisfactum which the wearing of khaddar is supposed to give. 

According to a recent issue of L owmcrcc (Calcutta), the 
Bombay Mdl Owners' Association contradict the complaints voiced 
in certain quarters that the price of Indian cotton cloth has been 
forced up unduly. At the beginning of June, the Association 
state, mills had large stocks on haiul. These have not decreased 
since then, and are actually higher than they have lx*en for some 
time. As one reason for this slat-e of things they suggest the 
continued stoppage of business in ]>icce goods and in otheT com¬ 
modities. Hence they exjiress surprise that consuniers should have 
complained about forc(‘d-uj) jirices, and that it should have Ix'en 
suggest(‘d that tin* masses of tlu' ]H*ople W4Uild be affecti'd adversely 
by th(' present movement toNvard Swadeshum. It is ixi^isible, the 
rejiort goi'son, that retaih‘rs are exploiting lh(‘ present demand for 
khadi, and that a certain amount of retail profiteering gties on in 
similar classes of goods. But, on the whole, there is neither 
evidence that prices have been forced up unduly nor is lliere the 
slightest justification for any sjK'cial increase in prices. Tlie 
Association further state that in gre}’’ kliadi mill prices have gone 
up only half an anna a pound, or less than two pies a yard, in the 
last three months. Other classes .show normal fluctuations, with 
somo increases, senne reductions, and many unchanged quotations. 


NEW USES OF COTTON. 


Road Skins madk of Cotton Cloth. 

Tvfr. Kdwarel Pickard, chief of the Tt‘\'tile Division, IT.S. 
Deparfiiumt of Commerc(% Washington I).(\, staled in an 
interview in Mnneh(*stor, early this month, that 300 cities in IT.S. A. 
are now using the cotton traffic markers of adhesive tape, as were 
sliown in the spring textile exlululion at Manchester and at the 
International Committee Meeting at Stresa, in May. 


U.S. MERCERIZERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


An association of mercerizers has recently been formed in tlie 
United States in order to standardize their production and identify 
it as a means of protection for all concerned. 

This organization has adopte(l the name of ‘'durene” for 
mercerized cotton goods, and includes 8*; jier rent, of the American 
mercerizing industry. 

Not only is tins utikpie association working to obtain universal 
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lecognition foi ” durene ’ as a product of definite, unchanging 
standard of quality upon which manufacturer, lobber, dealer and 
consumer may depend, but it has embarked upon a programme for 
populan/mg “ durene ” and has placed at the service of the trade 
a well organized staff in the interests of better styling 
and merchandising A display room has been opened at the 
association’s headquarters, 2>;o, Fifth Avenue, iSiew York, where all 
t>pes of “ durene” merchandise may be viewed by merchants 
and buyers Funds aggregating around half a million dollais have 
lieen set aside by the co operating companies foi furlheiing this 
work during the current year 


Lancashire Egyptian Spinners’ 
Convention. 


Alter a piotiacted m which sjunntrs of Egvplian cotton 

m 1 ancashiro have icctived unrcnmnerative puces loi Ihcir vains, 
in. spite of consicleiabh cuitaikd jirodiiclion, th( Ft^yptian section 
have decided that \ nal efloit must he made lo put an end to 
this situation 

A coTniniUec was foimed for the purpose of formulating and 
submitting a scheme for protecting the inteiests of Egyptian cotton 
spinners This Committee, after numerous sittings, nas diafted 
a scheme entitled the Egyptian Spmneis* Convention, which it has 
[iresented to those concerned 

A mass meeting will be held at the end of the month lo 
ascertain the extent of the l‘)acking for the scheme Unless the 
support of go per cent of the 20,ooo,(XX) Fgyiilian spindhs i-* 
obtained the scheme will be dropped 

Ihe chief feature of the sclu me is a pooling system unde i winch 
each spinner will he allott< <1 a quola based on the propoitton which 
his spindks bear to the total of all memlxTs’ spindles 

"Ihcre will l)e no nstnction on tlu numbci ol houis a s]>inntr 
may run his indl, but il he runs more than tlu avei ig( spindU 
hours worked in the tiaele he will pay into a ]>ool a sum equal to 
three-fourths of the advantage he would gain by uinning abov( 
the pool line quota 

Spinners who run less than the aveiage will dnw out of the 
pool Thus the pool will always balance 
Pool settlements will lie made monthly 
When the trade is running lo (j^ per cent of full capacity it will 
be deemed to be working full time and the jiool will cease to 
operate 

Minimum mamnal rates for the various counts of ^^arn will 
be fixed by the Convention, which are to be added to the cost 
price or cleaned cotton This enables every firm to ascertain the 
minimum selling price which must be obtained foi it. own yam 
All that the Convention aims at is that theie should lie included 
m the sellmg price of any class or quality of yarn a marginal 
ngure which represents the minimum amount to cover cost of 
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I loduction oil a full tinu nminnc, basis C)ii tins basis the tiacU 
will still hwi U> Ik u llu ovtiluad rhiij^c costs foi the 
unpiodiuUvc JK nod loi whifli no fUnnnd (\i ts 

binulh ( utliiud the mnn It ituus of tin ( onscntion, 
)iiu oi ilsotliti nl\ mil t ini\ be 'lUiiinnii/t d lobows - 

Ihtit i no nbilnu Iimu oI <llmv,|>ints l\<i\ spiiiiui 
icf^ulalts 111 own stilm |ii<< In\m^ Mv,nd t > tin inks and 
itt>ul itions ol the ( on\< ntion 

Fvci^ (inn whilst pmillts nt tnlntd in tiu ( ointnli ii is i1 
lull hlKit\ to (iupk»i thtm as b< st suit it-^ own uuuuistances 

Iradc pi ducti n will lutoinati alb It ml t > lu rtc^ulalod b^ 
the .ulual state ol di iinnd 

\in him which leds dis^ati lied with llu wi>rking of tin 
(onMiilion is at liluiU t<^ ^diit it tin c'xpiiation of I 2 nionth'^ 
without 11 nalt\ and without loss <\ctpt its piopoitioii ite shau oi 
t\p nst > incuin d 

Ont tlnn*^' rnon tlnn iin otlui, e ‘•ential l< i tin suctessful 
inaiii,iu ilion and w ikni »1 tIu ^ n\<nti(»n i tin pint m wliidi 
the liade accepts it 

llu f J.^ptlau ^((tion <d tiu pniinn imlustr'^ lu a luudi 
easiei tisk in eoiitiollint, its tiuh tlnn tint with wlueh the 
^lnen^ an st (tnni i I ut d in tin I u t tli it at It ut tw») thnd t)l tiu 
world’s pindh on i \ptian \ nn au ‘iituabd in tin*- tounlij 
If thesdu nu u idtifiltd, thei ( oninnttt e pit dit I lint a ‘•tnkinj^ 
advante will havt Intn inadt towaids etuisolidatinf; and forlifvin^^ 
llu fxisition ol I j4\ptnn spinneis in rng'land 


U.S, CONSUMPTION- 


11 S doint Stic eonaiinption of cotton dunnf 4 the month of buu, 
atcordinj; to the ( (umis Buieaii, was 4(>-j,(kX) bale's, as against 
l/pofo in ]\1 i\ mtl S'^cxKK) in |iine last yeai I he total con 
Miniption so (n tins tason unounts to l>alcs against 

S SS kni ( a on 

I'xport (In sea ^on io t ml tj| |uiit total b,t;i |,o(K), \ <ig<iinsl 
/,Sij,(KK) la t vtai 1 ml til luiu mill stocks w< n i,^c;7,c>oo 
agairet ^i,(kk> last niontli ami t,?S<),<kx> last ><ai Waiehoiist 
stocks wtn ->,ios,<KKii, 4 unM -»,> >7 ,<kk> 1 id inontli ami i,-,7b,CKK> 
I nt v< *11 


STAl E OF TRADE 


(///< foUowtfftr State of Irad( Report arnud too late for 
mserhoa in the section diahne' mfh stafi of trade) 

SWITZERLAND- 

The actions of iln^ Ameucan and Egyptian (rovvininents ni 
the cotton inaikels lias shaken the conficlcmct ol tlip trade and 
intensified the holding-up of business, especially as rogatcis cotton 
manufactures 
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In consequence we have lo report aJi increased stoppage of 
activity in every branch except in a few s])ecialities. The spinning, 
doubling and weaving sections are working considerable short 
time, for tlie most part at a loss; the amount of short time is 
furthermore increasing. In the quarter under review, one weaving 
mill has hven lorced to liquidate, sonic doubling mills are stop^x^d, 
others (among which are spinners) arc threatened with the same 
fate unless a radical improvement takes place. Enquiries and 
orders, in stiite of low prices, are very limited, so that in many 
cases 30 per cent, and higher short time does not benefit the 
situation. 


The iolloimng \s the origbial report in Genmni : — 


SiTUATIONSBERICHT II. QUARTAL 1030, SCHWEIZ. 

Die Baumwollstiitzungsaktionen dor amerikamsclien und 
aegyptischen Regierung erschultcrtcn das Vertrauen in den 
Ronstoff markt vollcnds und verscharften die Ziiriickhaltung des 
Handels gegeniiber Baiimwollfahrikaten nenerdings. 

Es ist denn auch auf der ganzen Linie eine orneute Stockimg 
des Geschaftes zu konstatieren, von der nur einige wenige Stx'zial- 
fabrikate ausgenommen sincl. Spinn, Zwirner und Weber arheiten 
grosstenteils mit Verlust bei crhehlichen Betrieliseinschankungon, 
die noch stiindig zimehmen. Im Berichlsquartal wurcle cm 
Webereibetrieb liquidiert, Zwirnereibelriebe voriibergehend still- 

§ elegt, andern, darunter auch Spinneroien drolit dassclbe 
chicksal, wenn nicht bald einc griindlichc Bessening eintrill. 
Nachfrage und Orderbestand sind trotz ausserst gedriickter 
Preise sehr gering, sodass in manchen Fallen dreissigprozentige 
und hohere Produktionseinschrankungen nicht vor Arbeit auf 
Lager zu schiitzen vermdgen. 


Baumwollgarne 
Baumwollgewcbe ... 
Stirkerein . 


Import 

q. Fi. 

12,874*64 10,766,845 

12,327*59 13,985,919 

57*31 346,476 


Export 

q. Fr. 

34,719*46 21,775,792 

23,395*15 44,952,647 

8,339*67 29,880,031 


Total 


25,259*54 


25,099,240 66,454*28 96,608,370 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


ENGLAND. 

FCKPOKL'S Ol‘ iOl'ION VNH 

\HIIM(TAL Slide MlXh.D 

l»TK(‘K (iOODS 


Total WxiMHt*; f<»r 

Compared i- or 


f) ruoiilhs 

oiidiuff 

with Rxportfi inr 


Ma\. 

19^ 

5 nmiilhs eiuhiip 

( ounh \ 



TVlay, 1929 


♦S(|. vcK. 

£ 

Sip vd*i. 

Caiiacla . 

. 5,180,143 .. 

. 3(50.17(! . 

. 1 84,595 

Firitish Fnclia 

4,546.953 . 

. 136,863 . 

2„527,286 

Australia ... 

. 2,363,043 . 

177,899 . 

43,264 

Dutch Kast Indies 

.. 1,424,157 . 

. 65,0,50 , 

131,160 

KfirvPt . 

1,140,322 , 

. 59,,596 

84,053 

British West 

... 1,110,587 

. 52,712 . 

. 1 42,480 

British. South Africa 

... 1,048,610 . 

. 66,654 . 

. ! 16,616 

China (indudinn lloiui K(»iu') 760,139 . 

50,657 . 

270,331 

Now Zealand . 

680,773 . 

60,549 . 

. 1 52,711 

Kothorlands 

.. 579,910 . 

40,445 . 

. 1 18,001 

Ceylon . 

458,290 . 

. 14,697 . 

. 1 307,031 

Arcrontino R('pul)li< . . 

ASfl,044 . 

. 29,286 . 

. 1 183,195 

Venezuela. 

293,911 . 

. 13,933 . 

279,8.15 

Other Countries 

... 6,976,458 . 

. 453,164 . 


Total \11 Matkefs 

... 26,923,240 , 

.1,581,681 

7.601,221 




;f558,614 


ITALY. 


Cuniitry ol < iripin 
Austria 

Belgium 

t'^ceho Slovakia 

IMPORTS OK 

Raw Cotton 

COITON (lOODS. 

Yams 

not Sewing 

ciodls 

no1 

Velvets 
(jiiintals 
of lire 
(OtPs 

Cotton \Vast<‘ 

in<*i<-eii/ed 

'rhns'ul 

185 

mereerizi'd 

666 

212 

1,119 

omitted) 

18 

141 

Krnnee 


1,826 

3,126 

3,033 

131 

Oerniany 

0,821 

272 

400 

2,158 

887 

(treat Britain 

1,580 

5,887 

5*12 

6,166 

400 

Switzerland 

1,821 

1,855 


2,193 

0 

Japan 

Dritish India ami 

- 

- . 


86 


Colonie-s 

.180,589 

- — 


, 


Dgypt 

2,30,763 — 



- 

^ ■■ j 

Tunis 


— 

9.3 

„ 

■ - 

U.S.A. 

1.662,360 22,22.1 
62,110 12,505 

- - 


938 

_ 

Other Ck)untri{‘s 

I5i 

78 

666 

3 

Total 

2,444,831 50,553 

10,294 

4,124 

17,137 

1,589 
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COTTON IRAOh SJAFISTKS 


VI AI A"— ujiittnui'd 
lilXI'UULS OV CO'ITON GOODS 

Cloth 1 Made up 
mixed gocnls 
with quintaU 

'\*aius not Yarns Cloths not Cloths silk and of liic 

nieiocii/od mcinwcd Thnsirl iuctcpri-«*<l nierccnzed art silk (OO’s 










oiuittcd) 

Mhanhi 

- 


- 

161 




\ustn 1 


a.thwt 

86 

27H 





Itolginiii .. 

i.im 

- 

l,2tt 






Jhilg.iita . 
^Vocho'blovakm 

> 

lit.HtU 

ri2H 





liis 


- 





1>entnaik .. 


- - 







Franco 

IU,U50 

i,o;tn 

1 \cm 



«>7S 

It 

- 

181 

(.loimaiiy .. 

2t,66S 

- 


2,838 

36.5 

13 

151 

Cl cat Britain 

ii,:d:i 

- 



8,467 


00 

,3.51 

(Iroccc 

— 

d,(UI 

461 

6S6 

19,707 

1,66 t 

Its 

1 (0 

Latvia 




— 

61 

. 


Lithuania . 





- 

IS 

- 


Malta 


UO.'i 


iOl 

1,610 

- 

. 

178 

Noiway 


— 




108 

- - 


Holland .. 





i>S., 

252 

51 


Poland 

+tr> 




~ 


- 


Serbia 


26,()0S 

38,697 







Kuununla 

Mii 







Russia 


- 



- 

— 


. 

Spain 

•1,864 






35 


Sweden 

1!,«74 


- 



- 

- 


Switzerland 

6.S66 

0,178 



1,557 

Oi 


177 

Turkey 


0,210 

1,305 

1.2f>2 

38,285 

1,901 

18 

131 

Hungary .. 

- 

— 

- 

75 

1,489 

04 

- 

35 

Cyprus 

China 



13 

- 





_ 

— 



4,117 

120 



Georgia 

British India and 


* 

"" 




0 


Colonics 


7,3U2 

0! 

- 

29,313 

730 

7.52 


Dutch East Indies 




. 

15,842 

60;> 

1,375 


Is. It. Kgeo 





1,212 


- 


Mesopotamia 





.5,766 


““ 


Palestino .. 





1,013 




Syria 





— 




Straits Sottlcjiiciits 




.12 

1,007 




Turkey (Asiatic) . 
British S. Africa .. 


6,836 

115 

506 

15,764 

8,465 

1,665 

155 

t16 

10 

5,51 

British — Africa .. 

. 


« 

• > 


— 

- . 

00 

Spanish Africa 

fc :: :: 




... 

- 

11 


. 

+,147 

10,312 

170 

618 

61,321 

1,036 

1,874 

3,150 


4,504 

1307 

.... 


38,143 


... 


Morocco «. 


277 

760 

17,893 

2,721 

1,157 


Italian Somaliland 

- 


- 

- 

3,767 

— 

« , 

— 

Tripoli and Cirenaiea 

- 

1,027 

-- 

130 

7,262 

— 

- 

430 

Tunis 


1,877 


34 

807 

370 

110 

36 

Argentine .. 


32,585 

317 

107 

116,134 

2,327 

41 

.565 

Brazil 


117 

37 


2,628 

470 


- 

('hili 


3,708 

- 

1.54 

18,677 

827 



Colombia .. 





185 


131 

Costa Rica.. 





1.320 




Cuba 





053 




Ecuador 





1,042 




Mexico 





1,210 

113 



Panama 





86 




Pern 





6.070 

20! 

1 (h 


0.S.A. 





1,080 

126 

lot 


Drugnav 


2,123 



11,601 




Venezuela .. 

- 




3,4R0 


■- 


Other Countries .. 

7,47ft 

23,400 

1,000 

1,037 

43,032 




Total 

U3,464 

227,740 

7,220 

10,833 

530,568 

28,512 

8,117 

10,150 


ARTIFICIAL SILK INFORMATION 

YARNS AND PIECE GOODS 

PRODUCTION—EXPORTS—IMPORTS—TARIFFS 
MAREIET REPORTS 

APPLY t 

The TEXTILE & ENGINEERING PRESS BUREAU Ltd. 

(Uins(6« Dbtdat I GUTHRIB OLIVEIO 

as. 4, YORK ST., MANCHESTER 
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EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON FROM THE UNITED 
STATES BY COUNTRIES. 


AUCllIST Al’HIl., ANii (Hales of 500lUs. gross). 

.\uRiist-April 


('oulitrv (0 whi< h 
luif? and short staple : 

United Kinj?dom 

(German V . 

I^'iaiKe . ... 

ItaH . 

Spain . 

Belgium. 

Soviet Russia in Ilui<»p<‘ 
Netherlands 

Sweden. 

Other Km ope 

102R-2t) 

Bales 

1,804 >*129 
1,757,78(5 
773,038 
621,365 
259,575 
187,837 
165,624 
147,119 

40,122 

00,967 

1929-30 

Bales 

1,227,350 

1,628,916 

818,860 

634,922 

253,319 

161,674 

81,643 

124,753 

47,478 

84,824 

Total Kuiope . 

5,857,762 

5,063,739 

Japan . 

Canada . 

China . 

British India . 

Othei (ountiies . 

1,22()^14 

222,266 

2a^,802 

0,112 

10,855 

074,139 

161,235 

218,525 

7,591 

12,633 

Total ON polls . 

7,533,80^ 

(5,43^2 

'I'otal inipoits'' 

'Foldl le expoits .. 

13,330 

325^84 

9,073 

Net e\i)oits . 

7,162^365 

6,"l2’r651 

• P.iU nf i»otm<K net. 



First Issued in 1871 

Ready about September I Ath. 

COTTON HANDBOOK 

mu (DIAMOND 

JfTBILKK) EDITION 



For DtiUy Cable liecords of 

American, East Indian, Egyptian, Sudan, 
and other Oops, together with 
Liverpool, Manchester, Brazilian, 
Continental and many other Statistics 

PRICK 5m. 3c1. : ; POST FREE 

Special Term for Orders of 50 copies and upweatds^ 
including Uttering Subscribers* Names 

COMTELBURO LTD. 

II, TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.a 
7 , RUMFORD STREET, LIVERPOOL 
*3-25. BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 

os AKY OP Tim OFFICES OF TBB COMMERCIAL TELEGRAM BUREAUX 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM PARAHYBA (NORTH 
BRAZIL) IN 1929. 


Shippois in Paiahyba 
C-ia Com. Iiidu&tria Kroneko 
Abilio Dantas & Cia ... 

S. A. Wharton Pedrosa 

Jose Limeira & Cia . 

Nicolau da Costa . 

Pinto Alves & Cia, Rccilc . 
Lafayette, Lucena & Cia 
Soares de Oliveira & Cijj 
Vellozo Borges &■ Cia ... 
Araujo Rique & Cia ... 

Jose de Britto & Cia ... 
Agncllo Amorim & Cia 
Demosthenes Barbosa & Cia . 

Total. 


Kilos 

4,720,689 

4,401,031 

3,494,824 

2,860,640 

1,022,620 

865,283 

394,880 

283,436 

234,358 

176,103 

64,599 

58,884 

49,598 

lO^^lSs 


Of this quantity 14,698,080 kilos aro exported to Europe, as 
follcKws: — 


Ports 
Liverpool 
Hamburg 
Leixoes (Oporto) 
Rotterdam 
Barcelona 


Kilo.s 

12,908,772 

426,670 

289,206 

1,058,360 

15,972 


. 14,698,£80 

This cotton is of particular intcrc.sl to Euroiioan mills. 

ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF RAYON BY COUNTRIES 
AND PROCESSES. 


Supplied by the 
RAYON VAUNT 
('ouiitrv 
Austria .. 

Bolgiuiu .. 

Brazil 

Britain .. 

Canada .. 
Czecho-Slovaki<i 
France 
Germany 
Holland ,. 
Hungary .. 

Italy 

Japan 

Poland 

Spain 

Sweden .. 
Switzerland 
United States .. 


TaMilo and Knghieeriug Precis lUtreuu, Lid., Manchc.dcr. 
(Kxoluding Waste) in ’Metric 'rons. I''irst (Juarter, 1030 . 


Vis<'()se 

336 

Ae<*tale 

Cupia. 

(‘ollodion 

'Total 

336 

1.307 

I OK 

180 

- 


[.571 

108 

4.212 

1,276 

05 


5,583 

450 

166 



615 

521 

-- 



521 

3,772 

415 

87 

15 

4,280 

4.207 

170 

1,300 

- _ 

5,677 

1.060 




1,900 

— 

- 

— 

60 

60 

7.644 

180 

150 

— 

7,974 

2.060 

— 

. - 

— 

2,050 

467 

-- 

—- 

108 

655 

386 

— 

- 

_ 

385 

48 



_ 

48 

1.304 

20 

— 


I.S33 

11,490 

905 

300 

869 

13,564 


■— 


-.- - - 

... ... 

40.260 

3,311 

1,932 

1.235 

46,738 
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COTTON 


STORE YOUR 
COTTON IN 
FIREPROOF 
COTTON SAFES 
ADJOIN INC 

- THE- 

MANCHESTER 

DOCKS 




CONNECTED 
BY RAIL WITH 

-EVERY - 

STEAMER'S 
BERTH,AND 
WITH ALL 
MAIN LINE 
RAILWAYS 


Port of Manchester Warehouses, Ltd. 
TRAFFORD PARK - - MANCHESTER 


Telephone: aoi Trafford Park 


TaUgrams: 

“Wklkih, Liverpool ” 
Biped, Makcvbstir ** 


Tthpkotm: 

3820 Cbnuul, LrrsaPOOL 
3348-3344, CsimtAL, MAROBBSTEa 
PHvaU Wire: Liverpool—Makcbbster 


WELD & CO. 

Cotton Brokers ST Merchants 

43-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, and 
47-49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord), France 

♦ 

Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, 
SUDAN & ARIZONA PIMA COTTONS 

Futures Orders executed in Liverfooi., New York, New 
Oruuns, Chicago, Albzandru, Bombat and Havre 
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COTTON TRADK STATISTICS 


ENGLAND. 


EXPORTS OK ( ()rU)N COODS (SIX MONTHS KNDKU JUNK UO). 





1021 ) 
sq. yds. 
8 .0H«,200 

1930 
s<j. yds. 
10.117,400 

N<»nv«i^ .. 



8,140,500 

8,587,300 

Denmark 



12,815,000 

13,649,200 

(iermany .. 



25,000,500 

22,964,800 

Netherlands 



86,490,600 

23,386,300 

Belgium .. 



14,279,100 

16,128,000 

France 



5,398.000 

3,074.600 

Switzerland 



40,842,100 

30,181,000 

Portugal, Azores and Madeira 
Spain and Cana ries 



7,120,300 

7.410,000 

7,130,900 

1,013,600 

Italy 



0.428,000 

4,821,800 

Austria .. 



3,666.600 

3.641.700 

Ckeeco 



18.008,400 

13,669,600 

Rouniunia 



6.254,100 

8,128,600 

Turkey. 



31.672,500 

13,070,600 

Syria 



12,923,700 

7,858.000 

Egypt . 



83.713,300 

66,539,500 

Morocco .. 



29,079,500 

17.171,200 

Foreign ^^'ost Africa 



24,684,100 

21.006.600 

I^'orcigu Fast Africa 



8.933,100 

6,160,200 

Iraq 



23,643,200 

10,778,000 

Persia 



10,226,600 

5,709,500 

Dutch East Indies 



69,669,700 

37,980,200 

Philippine Islands and Guam 



5,738,500 

3.306.800 

Siam 



14,994,700 

7,138,800 

China 



87,662.100 

31,312.400 

Japan 



5,746,000 

4,616,100 

ITnitod States of America 



17,003,400 

13,000,300 

Cuba 



. 0,537,200 

5,767,000 

Mexico 



6,085,100 

7,760.700 

('entral America 



7,257,100 

7,001,200 

Colombia 



25,203,000 

7,660; 100 

Venezuela 



16,781.0<H) 

13,601,500 

Ecuador ,. 



3,708,200 

2,267,700 

Peru . 



6,165,000 

5,160,500 

Chile . 



18.822,600 

18,224,000 

Brazil 



31,580,600 

4,613,800 

Untguay. 



0,510,300 

9,503,000 

Bolivia 



1,848,200 

1,752,500 

Argentine Kepublii 



66,303,800 

62,055.500 

Irish Free State .. 



13,008,700 

13,628,100 

British Wc‘st Airica 



55,220,300 

57,066.900 

British South Alrica 



34,304,200 

27,904,700 

British East Africa 



10,070,700 

8,934,300 

British India: 

Bombay via Karachi 



134,657,000 

110,812,500 

„ Other ports 



151,001,800 

109,507,800 

„ 'I'otal 



286,748,800 

250,320,300 

Madras 



52,944,200 

46,082.400 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 


363,161.100 

277,160,100 

Burmah 



36,310,600 

23*733.300 

Straits Settlements and Malay States 

44,747,900 

18,767,200 

Ceylon. 



14,013,600 

12,058,300 

Hong Kong 



24,904.700 

10,814,800 

Australia. 



77,375,300 

73,107,100 

New Zealand 



14,832,200 

14,174,800 

Canada. 



20,198,600 

16.679,100 

British W. India Islands and Brit, 

Guiana 

6,878,100 

9,325.200 

Other countries .. 

.. 

.. 

53,465,100 

17,800,600 
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sq. yds. 


s(i, yds. 

(rrcy, uiibic.u lu'd 


d;nd)07,30() 


405.859,400 

Blearh(‘d .. 


702,02 


512,055,800 

Printed . 


212.058,100 


105,208,500 

Bycd in the 


587,120,000 


291,288,000 

Marinfaetiiietl ol d\e(I >,nn 


05.200,700 


55,812,000 

rStiu,tre \ aids 


1,051,117,00(1 


1.187,87,5.000 

'l'<>tal< Linear y«nds 


1,081,751,800 


I.510.2l9,(i00 

[ ("wts. 


5,205,050 


2,502,118 

EXPORTS OJ' (’()! ION YARNS (SIX Mt)NniS 1 

«.Nl)hJ) 

JUNK 50) 
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1950 



lbs. 


n)s. 

Soviet Llnion (Biissia) .. 


175,000 


102.800 

Sweden .. 


702,000 


870,600 

Norway .. 


1,585,700 


1,840,800 

Denmark . 


755,500 


700,700 

I^olniid (imhiding Dantzig) 


1.251.0(M> 


592.700 

derma ny. 


20,050,100 


10,501,200 

Netherlands 


15,020,500 


10 , 211,000 

liclgiuin. 


5,000,000 


5,702,000 

h'ranco. 


2.050,000 


2.774.800 

Switzerland 


. 5,004,000 


5,170,000 

Italy . 


785.000 


595,500 

Austria. 


721,700 


741,500 

dzccho-Slovakia 


1,022,500 


1.242,100 

Ytigoslavin . 


010,500 


1,070,000 

Bulgaria.. 


810,200 


426,900 

Roumania 


2,142,000 


2,901,800 

Turkey. 


284,000 


112.500 

China (including llong Kong) ., 


l,50f,500 


1.026.600 

Dnited States of Auierica 


1,260,200 


1,064,200 

Brazil 


1,715,500 


1,087,000 

Argentine Hepublui 


1,122,800 


886.300 

British India ; 





Bombay, via Karachi 


255,0(M1 


248.000 

M Othei polls 


4,515,100 


5,184,500 

Total .. 


1,548,100 


5,453,100 

Madias . 


5,220,100 


2,026,000 

Bengal, Assam, Bihai and Oribs<i 


J,088,800 


1 ,220,3(M) 

Burmali . 


515,200 


298,000 

Straits Settlements ami Malay States 

140,000 


57,200 

Australia 


2,056,000 


2,530,100 

(Canada. 


811,700 


700,700 

Other countri<‘S. 


0,107,100 


1,548,400 

fUp toco's 


58,100,400 


55,856,700 

('nnniJ Ovcr 40's up to 80’s 


55,020,700 


20,650,500 

i.ouiilb< 


10,803,200 


8,793,700 

[ ()ver 120*5 


1,012,400 


1,401,000 

di cy, uublcached 


75,917,000 


05,113,100 

Bleached and dye<l 


9,087,800 


7,578,400 

‘rotal 

., 

85,606,700 

.. 

72,691,500 
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Rl'JlhWS 


The 


(CONTINENTAL J)IRECTORY 

COTTON SPINNKRS & MANIJKACTUHKRS 


Just Published. 


f 


The Standard Work of Reference to the Continental 
Textile Trade. 

Contents include authenticated details of ap¬ 
proximately 4,500 firms, including a complete and 
reliable list of Mills in Russia. 


^ The 1930-31 edition also embodies many new 
^ features, including Customs, Consular, Postal 
Regulations, etc. 

Thisi Publication is a most valuable aid to development 
of Continental trade. 

Desk Edition only, 16/- net, post free ; 18/- net, abroad. 

JOHN WORRALL LTD., OLDHAM, LANCS 


SOCIETE ALSACIENNE DE 
CONSTRUCTIONS MECANIQUES 

Established 1826. Capital: ii^,j$0,000francs 

MAIN OFPIGR AT MlfLHOUSE. 


WORKS AT 

MULHOUSE GRAFFENSTADEN CLICHY 

(HAUT-RHIN) (BAS-RHIN) (SEINE) 

CABLE WORKS AT CLICHY 

OFFICE IN PARIS .* - 32, rue de Lisbonne (8*) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Cotton Gins. Cotton-Spinning Machines. Wool-Combing and Worsted-Spinning 
Machines. Twisting Machines for Artificial Silk. Weaving Machines for Cotton, 
Worsted and Silk. Printing, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machines. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations. Steam Boilers. 
Steam Engines. Machine Tools and Small Tools. Lifting and Weighing 
Apparatus. Machines and Apparatus for the Chemical Industi^ 
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Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


“ ICmi>IRK CorioN (;k<>\vin(; (’()KP(»RAT1()N,’' Millbank 1 
MillUank, London, SAV.i. R<‘|)ort of llu* AduiiniMralivi* ('oiinril 
of 11 k‘ ('orpiH'cilion siil)nnll(*<l In IIk' niiilli amnnil jitMioral nurtniR 
on May J’c), I ho n'poil j^ixos (oiki-^(‘ acvonnls MiimiiarizinR 

tlu* work that has boon (arnc'd out by tho (\)rporation dunnj^ lb(‘ 
[)ast y(nir in India, Australia, South Alrua, S\v«i^ilan<l, Nortliorn 
and SoiitluTii Ulioih'Shi, Anj^lo-Li^yjitran Sudan, I lj:»an<Ui, 
Tan^an>ika, Nvasaland, NiRoria, Gold (‘oast, Sierra L<‘oiu‘, 
West Indu's, (Vylon, (‘\prus and Fiji. 

“ Ykar Hook ok y\(;KI(Hii;iURl<:, Pulilished by the 

Lhiited Statc‘s l)('partin(Mil of Aj^riciilliire, at 'jii.'lo. (‘oritnins 
inaiiy interestiiij^ artidt^s on various aspects of th(‘ cotton industry. 
Surli sul)ja'ts ns tho m<‘thods adopted for eoniliatinfjj cotton jiests, 
the ])ro(luction of loiiRor-staph' cotton, lh(‘ caust‘s of frt'iiiienL fir(‘s 
in cotton gins, an* fully des(iib(‘(l and ('oniin(‘nt(‘d upon. 

“Report on an Fni^uhry into Wao.ks ani> Hours ok 
Labour in TiiKf'o'iroN Mill Indiisirv, published by the 

Labour Ollice, Government iil Hombav ; jirio' lod. Tlie report 
deals exhausti\t‘ly with tlu' conditions ol labour existing in tlu* 
Indian, cotton industry. Ainong.st the subjirts treated an* 
nu'thods of wag<* payiiu'iits; hours of work, intervals, overtime*; 
attendance* and abs<‘nt(*eism ; Ixunis and fines; earnings of jobbers, 
weavers, ring sj>iniu*rs, windt*rs, reelers, slubbing, intermediate 
and roving frame tent(*rs and mill clerks. 

‘*Pir(T)LO ANNtrAKlO STATISTK^T) Itamano, 1030 .'’ Issued 
by llu* Associa/.ioiie I'ra L(‘ Socu*la Italiaiu* per Azioiu* and the 
('onfedera/ione (lenerale Fascista nelPlnduslria Ftaliana 

“'I'HK (‘ON'IINKNTAU I)lRK(TORY OK (‘OTTON SPINNERS AND 
ManukA(TURERS, 1030--^ I.’’ Published l>y Messrs. John Worrall, 
Ltd., Oldham; i)ri(’<' lOs. n(*t. Thv sevente<*n 1 h i**dition o[ this 
uselul and comprehensive direelory contains nunu*rous nnprove- 
menls and inaiiy additional features relative to the textile 
induslri<*s of tlu* n‘spe( 1 ive countries on tlu* Cu)nliiu*nl. ICspecially 
not(*worthy is the curn‘nt list t»f Russian mills’engaged in the 
textih* trad(*. 'This list has been brouglil up to« (late tlirougli 
relialile and aullu'utie stuirces, ami the information contained 
therein sliould prov(* valuable to those* interested in Russian trade. 
Among.st a mass of commercial facts and figures, whicli have been 
added, are particulars r<*lating to consular and cusloms informa¬ 
tion, postal information, etc., all of which enhance consideralily 
tlu* utility of the directory. 

Cotton Doubling and Twisting,** Vols. TT and ITT, by 
Sam Wakefield; iniblished by C. Nicholls & Co. Lt<l., Manche.stcr. 
Two interesting and highly instruclive volumes, likely to be of 
snecial assistance lioth to students of the cotton imlustry and to 
tliose. actually engaged in the doubling trade. Amongst the 
sLibj<:V.t.s (‘inbraced are fly and ring twisting, twiner twisting, 
clearing and gassing, reeling, preparing and making-up. A 
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feature of the work is the historical sicJe introduced by the author, 
tracing most of the impoitant processes right from their earliest 
form to their picsent state Tn addition a number of excellent 
photographs and diaqrams are contained in both vcjlumes The 
piict <^l the d)ov< v^oik is ^os loi the foui \olumes, Volume IV ot 
which will b< published sliortl} 

** Empjul SlOcklAkiNG,” by I St Claie Giodona, published 
hy Siinpkin Maishall 1 td , 77, Slationcis* Hall Couit, I onclon, 
CC4, at I os 6d 11 ns is a very cm client and complete review 
of the British binpire’s products both agricultural and industrial 
Ihe author devotes a chapter to the production of British Colonial 
cotton, and deah with the possibilities of increased use by the 
I ancashirc cotton industry of cotton grown within the Empire 
Another chapter is devoted to exports of cotton puce goods to 
the Colonies This publication, which is to be issued annualh, 
will be of exceptional service to economists and educationalists 
Bu<-in(ss men anxious to oix^n up new, or to extend existing ti uK 
relations within the Fnipire, will fmcl in this volume information 
of great value 

“ Das Hochverzugsstreckwerk in Tiieorie und Vraxis,” 
by Johann Jacob Tschudi 72 page^^ 40 illustrations, published 
by Theodor Martins Textilverlag, Leipzig, price RM ^ A 
concise hut complete study of the various nign-drafting systems 
in general use in the cotton-spinning industry to-day 

“Fconomic Conditions in Belgium in 1020'* Report bv 
the Department of Overseas Trade Published by H M 
Stationery Of&ce, Adastral House, Kmgsway, T ondon, W C 2, 
at 3s 8d post free 

Empire Con on Growing Review for July, published by 
P S King & Son, Ltd, London, SWi, at is The July issue 
of this very readable quarterly contains instructive articles on 
‘ Cotton Growing in Tanganyika,'’ American Cotton in India," 

‘ Cotton Breeding," etc An article on "Ginning Technique 
and Cotton Quality," by Horace Spibey, is continued fiom the 
April issue This article is referred to in the American section 

" L’Lgypie AgRICOIE," by S Avigdoi, published bv 
Gcxmaeie, Brussels An intdcsiing treatise dtaling with tlu 
agricultuial situation in Egypt Aftei desinlnng the pu-.tnt 
prosperous conditions of the countiy, the author proceeds to 
desenhe the conUmplalcd schoims ot the Government, aiul ends 
by suggesting some well thought-out ideas foi luture agricultuial 
and soaal icforms 

" Second Report of ihe Fabrics Co-ordinating Research 
Committee (Department of Scientific and Industrial Research)" 
Published by HM Stationery Office, price «;s net The first 
subiect to be treated is the fine proofing of fabrics, both industrial 
and domestic, such as cotton clothing, flannelette, intcnoi 
furnishings, truck and hold covers, etc A list of the best-known 
fireproofing agents is given The action of sunlight on cotton is 
also exhaustively described Other sub]ects fully dealt with 
include the determination of waterproofness of " porous " water¬ 
proof fabrics, tensile tests, and the deterioration of fabrics by 
micro-organism 




WILSON BROTHERS BOBBIN CO. LTD. 

And at Todmorden Garstoa, UVERPOOL 

Offim andShomoms ; 324 325, MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE 

TalHrimt; KUGOBT UviiMOi* Co4Mt A B Ai» and MARCONI 




HIGHEST 

QUALITY 


ensures 


PERFECT 

RELIABILITY 


ROLLER CLOTHS 
CLEARER CLOTHS 
SIZING FLANNELS 

ERMEN’S ENDLESS 
CLEARERS 

/or Cotton Spinnen and 
Manufacturers 

LAPPINGS AND MACHINE 
BLANKETS 

for Calico Printers 



Si 



KEMYONS 


MACHINERY 

CLOTHING 


In use all over tbe World. 

JAMES KENYON & SON LTD. 

Derby Street; MUle, Bury^ Lancs. 
Established 1714. 
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Platt Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

Hartford Works, OLDHAM, England 

MANCHESTER OFnCE: KING'S HOUSE, KING STREET WEST 

Rogril Eichange, ToMday* and Fridays, PUIar U 
LONDON OFFICE I 71, Linedn'a Ion FlaU., Twylnrd Pla«^ Kintamy, W.C2 


For 100 YEARS MAKERS OF MACHINFRY FOR GINNING ODTTON, 
OPENINa CARDING, COMBING. PREPARING. SPINNING. 
DOUBLING AND WEAVING COTTON. WOOL. WORSTED. WASTE 
AND SILK WASTE. Also MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR OPENING. 
CARDING AND SPINNING ASBESTOS, ARTIFICIAL SILK STAPLE 
FIBRES. "FIBRO," “VISTRA.” Etc. 



THE ‘‘HURRAY*' PATENT AIR BLAST SAW GIN 
MADE BY PLATT BROS. A CO.. LTO. 

Tha Gla for &nirira.*Gram CotHa, AaMdricaa Saad Typa 


HigheU Awards Merit at Inlemattmd and other ExhJntions far Textde MaMnery, from 
London, 1851, to London, 1924 

Tdmbooess 

No. I8» OLDHAM Codat: 

N«.5344CnY A1. ABC dd>. Sill, and 6th EdWoiiai Takymaat 

No. 2242 HCRBORN WaaionUiiioii,B«iilay'a ‘‘PUTTS. OLDHAM - 















The Card Room 
of 1 model n Jhiiu 
Spinning Mill 
e q n 1 p p « d 
throuphoiil wilh 
'* Gunnell •’ 


Photo by courtesy of 
Dobson Batlm, 
ltd 




Booklft SuQ gnss all the 
details of the Gnwull 
i>prinklt.r SysUm May 
tee post^you a copy ? 


If continuity of business, protection of records 
and accumulated data, and the safety of employees 
is essential, then so Is the “ Grinnell”—flre^s 
arch-enemy. For the‘‘Grinnell ” is a constant 
protector waiting day and night to operate im¬ 
mediately Are breaks out. 

Over 29,200 fires extinguished by Grlnnell at an 
average loss of less than £ 60 . No human life has 
ever been lost by fire in a Grinnell-protected 
building. 





RINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 

AND FIRE ALuAJAM 

Starts when the fire starts-plays on 
the fire and sounds a loud alarm, 

MATHER & PLATT LTD. 

Fire Protection Engineers 

Park Works, MANCHESTER, and Park House, 
Great Smith Street, LONDON, S.W.l 













S. DODD & SONS 

I.IMITKl) 

Lyon Works 
OLDHAM 



Dealers in all classes and makes of 

SECOND-HAND 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

for 

OFIiNlNC}, PREl>ARIN(J, SPINNlNCi, 

AND DOURLING COTTON 


CATAIOQUE ON APPLICATION 


Telephone; 838 Codes : MANaiESTEK Exai&NOE: 

Telegraphic Address: A B C; A i; Tojesdays and Fridays 

“ Dodd,” Oldham Bentley’s Pillar Ka 




CONTINENTAL 
Cotton Ginning Machinery 

System Outfits, Air-Blast oi Brush Types 
Hand Gins or Single Power Driven Gins 


CONTINENTAL System Gmnmg 
Outfits can be ai ranged in batteiies 
of two to si\ gins of 70 or 80 
saws per gm Complete system 
includes Suction Elevatois, Pi esses, 
etc Wxite foi complete catalogue 
of CONl’INENTAL GIN CO 


Standard 
For Almost 
A Century 

BXCLUSirE MANUFACTURERS 

Continental Gin 
Company 

Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A. 

















Howard & Bullough Ltd. 
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AgenUfor India GREAVES. COTTON & CO.. Limited. I, Forbes Street. BOMBAY, also at Ahmedabad. etc 








THE LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE 


Liverpool Cotton Association 

LIVERPOOL. 

^ bSn 

THE GREATEST SPOT COTTON 
:: MARKET IN THE WORLD :: 


Members of this Association Offer Facilities for the Sale, 
Purchase, and Finance of Every Growth of Colton. 

The World follows Liverpool Cotton Quotations Daily, 

Growers and Shippers should send their 
Cotton to Liverpool. 

All informaiton may be obtained from the Secretary 







Regbkred Telegraphic Address Fel^ihime s 

‘•GLjOBE. 5871, CASTLETON, 

Castleton'Lancs ** ROCHDALE 


Rayed Exchange, MamdiesUn 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS. 
PllLAR H2 


TWEEDALES a? SMALLEY 

(1920), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Openings ‘Preparing^ 
Spinning and Troubling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers Slabbing Frames 

Hopper Feeders Intermediate Frames 

Porcupine Feed Tables Roving Frames 

Crighton Openers Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 

Exhaust Openers Frames 

Large Cylinder Openers Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 

Scutchers Frames (English and Scotch 

Flat Carding Engines Systems) 

Drawing Frames 

4 «Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

Also 

Roller and Clearer Cards ( 4 -Coller and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 


Blowing Room Machinery 

'J'aylor, Lang & Co.’s blowing room 
machinery has held PREMIER PLACE 
since they produced the first 

BUCKLEY OPENER 

in 1875. 

Improvements are made as experience dictates. 

TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 


F. ALBRECHT & CO. 

Cotton and General Merchants and Brokers 


Head Office: LIVERPOOL- 3 . St. Paul’s Square and 

Orleans House 

LONDON OFFICES - - 5, Lloyds Avenue, L 0.3 
and 1, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, £.G,3 
MANCHESTER OFFICE - 517-519, Royal Exebange 
GLASGOW OFFICE ----- 8, Gordon Street 
And HOLLINWOOD, near Oldham 


leldgraphir Addiews , 

“Albipcht/* Uveipool 
“ Hfedbrei ht,** 'Phono London 

Tdephoncs . . 

LlToipool Central 11 $2 (3 lines) 
London Koyal 7734/6 and 8838. 
Manchester Cential 1143/4* 
ClasjTOtr* Oentnl 7826. 

L^ect Private Line betveon Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester. 

Codest 

BimtinR*8 Code, Ist & 2nd Editions 
Bentley's Code 

Sheppeison'B Code, 1881 and 1915 
A B.0 Code, 6th and 6th Editions. 
M: 67 cx *8 Atlantie Cotton Code, 

3^ 89th, and 40th Editions 
Premier Telegraphic Code* 

Liebet*s Code. Pilvate Codes 


MEMBEBS* 

Th( Llvoriool Cotton Association, ltd 

Th) New York Cotton Exohmge 

Ohleago Board of Trade 

TVlnnipe,? Groin Exchange 

The Briyal Exrbanm, Mamhesier 

The hew York Coffee and Su;^ar Exchange Ino 

Nfational Baw Silk Exchange Inc, New York 

the Liverpool United General Piodaia Assn, Ltd 

United Teinolnil Sugai Market Assoiiatlon 

(Liverpool Branch) 

London Com Exchange 
London Produce Cle iiing House 
London Cattle Food Trade Association Xno. 
London Grain Putnres A«8oclition, Ltd. 

Baltio Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, Lt 1. 

(London) 

Ooeoa Association of London, Ltd 
Llverpocd Com Tiade Association (Snbsoriber 

Brokers) 
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International Cotton Bulletins 
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‘Vcieaffc of Cotton in U^as 4 O 4 

\lgern C otton Ciiowing -<>6 
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^i() 4 iS 6 
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Vssociition 80 

Costings ()7 {)i in 

( ost of I IV inp p) 

( osi ol piodiKlion of C otton 
Cotton Mill C ostinf»'« t>7 tp m* 

( otton Mill Imlustiv j 

( otton <)p( 1 itivis in 18 
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( otton S< i oils, (O’I i) SOI 

(otton Sluppiis \ ouation ,8; 

( top of 10 K 

( top of 10 <) 0 <v 
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